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PREFACE 


THE  source  of  maiis  luihappiness  is  his  igno- 
rance of  JSTafure. — The  pertAnacity  ivith  which 
he  clings  to  blind  opinions  imbibed  in  his  infancy y 
ivhich  interweave  themselves  with  his  existence^ 
the  consequent  prejudice  that  warps  his  mind, 
that  prevents  its  expansion^  that  renders  him  the 
slave  of  fiction^  appears  to  doom  him  to  continual 
error.  He  resembles  a  child  destitute  of  expe- 
rience, full  of  idle  notions:  a  dangerous  leaven 
mixes  itself  with  all  his  knoivledge :  it  is  of  neces- 
sity obscure,  it  is  vacillating  and  false: — He 
takes  the  tone  of  his  ideas  on  the  authority  of 
others,  who  are  themselves  in  error,  or  else  have 
an  interest  in  deceiving  him.  To  remove  this  Cim- 
merian darkness,  these  barriers  to  the  improvement 
of  his  condition;  to  disentangle  him  from  the 
clouds  of  error  that  envelope  him,  that  obscure 
the  path  he  ought  to  tread;  to  guide  him  out  of 
this  Cretan  labyrinth,  requires  the  clue  of  Ariadne, 
with  all  the  love  she  could  bestow  on  Theseus,    It 
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exacts  more  than  common  exertion;  it  needs  a 
most  determined.)  a  most  iindaimted  courage — it 
is  never  effected  bid  by  a  persevering  resolution 
to  act,  to  think  for  himself i  to  examine  with 
rigour  and  impartiality  the  opinions  he  has 
adopted.  He  ivill  find  that  the  most  noxious 
weeds  have  sprung  up  beside  beautiful  flowers ; 
entwined  themselves  around  their  stems,  over- 
shadowed them  with  an  exuberance  of  foliage, 
chnaked  the  ground,  enfeebled  their  growth,  di- 
minished their  petals,  dimmed  the  briUianci/  of 
their  colours;  that  deceived  by  the  apparent 
freshness  of  their  verdure,  by  the  rapidity  of 
their  exJoUation,  he  has  given,  them  culiivalion, 
ivatered  them,  nurtured  them,  ichcfi  he  ought  to 
have  plucked  out  their  very  roots, 

Man  seeks  to  range  out  of  his  sphere :  notwilh- 
stunding  the  reiterated  checks  his  ambitious  folly- 
experiences,  he  still  attempts  the  impossible;  strives 
to  carry  his  researches  beyond  the  visible  ivorld; 
and  hunts  out  tmsery  in  imaginary  regions.  He 
would  be  a  'metaphysician  before  he  has  become 
a  practical  philosopher.  He  quits  the  contempla- 
tion of  realities  to  meditate  on  chimeras.  He 
neglects  experience  to  feed  on  conjecture,  to  in- 
dulge in  hypothesis.  He  dares  not  cultivate  his 
reason,  because  from  his  earliest  days  he  has  been 
taught  to  consider  it  criminal.  He  pretends  to 
know  his  fate  in  the  indistinct  abodes  of  another 
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life,  before  he  has  considered  of  the  means  by 
ichich  he  is  to  render  himself  happy  in  the  ivorld 
he  inhabits  :  in  short,  man  disdains  the  study  of 
Mature,  except  it  be  partially :  he  pursues  phan- 
toms that  resemble  an  ignis-faluus,  which  at  once 
dazzle,  bewilder,  and  affright :  like  the  benighted 
traoeller  led  astray  by  these  deceptive  exhalations 
of  a  swampy  soil,  he  frequently  quits  the  plain, 
the  simple  road  of  truth,  by  pursuing  of  which, 
he  can  alone  ever  reasonably  hope  to  reach  the 
goal  of  happiness. 

The  fnost  important  of  our  duties,  then,  is  to 
seek  means   by  ivhich  we  may  destroy  delusions 
that  can  fiever  do  more  than  mislead  us.     The 
remedies  for  these  evils  must  be  sought  for  in 
JSTature  herself;   it  is  only  in  the  abundance  of 
her  resources,  that  we  can  rationally  expect  to 
find  atitidotes  to  the  mischiefs  brought  upon  us  by 
an  ill  directed,  by  an  oveipoweri/ig  enthusiasm. 
It  is  time  these  remedies  were  sought;  it  is  time 
to  look  the  evil  boldly  in  the  face,  to  examine 
its  foundations,  to  scrutinize  its  superstructure : 
reason,  with  its  faithful  guide  experience,  must 
attack   in  their  entrenchments  those  prejudices, 
to  which  the  human  race  has  but  too  long  been  the 
victim.    For  this  purpose  reason  must  be  restored 
to  its  proper  rank, — it  must  be  rescued  from  the 
evil  company   ivitk  which  it  is   associated.     It 
has  been  too  long  degraded — too  long  neglected-^ 
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coicarcJice  has  rendered  it  subservient  to  deli- 
riUm^  the  slave  to  falsehood .  It  mitst  no  longer 
he  held  doivn  by  the  tnassive  chains  of  ignorant 
jirejudice, 

^ruih  is  invariable — it  is  requisite  to  man — it 
can  never  haiin  him — his  very  necessities,  sooner 
or  later,  make  him  sensible  of  this ;  oblige  Mju  to 
acknowledge  it.  Let  us  then  discover  it  to  mortals 
^^let  lis  exhibit  its  charms — let  us  shed  its  efful- 
gence over  the  darkened  road;  it  is  tlie  only  mode 
hy  which  man  can  become  disgusted  with  that 
disgraceful  superstition  which  leads  him  into 
error,  and  which  but  too  often  usurps  his  homage 
hy  treacherously  covering  itself  ivith  the  Tnask  of 
truth — its  lustre  can  ivound  none  but  those  enemies 
to  the  human  race  whose  power  is  bottomed 
solely  on  the  ignorance,  on  the  darkness  in  ivhich 
they  have  in  almost  every  climate  contrived  to 
involve  the  mind  of  man. 

Truth  speaks  not  to  these  perverse  beings : — her 
voice  can  only  be  heard  by  generous  souls  accus- 
tomed to  reflection,  ivhose  sensibilities  make  them 
lament  the  numberless  calamities  showered  on  the 
earth  by  political  and  religious  tyranny — whose 
enlight-ened  minds  contemplate  with  horror  the 
immensity,  the  ponderosity  of  that  series  of  mis- 
fortunes with  which  error  has  in  all  ages  over- 
whelmed mankind. 
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To  error  must  he  attributed  those  insupportable 
chains  which  tyrants,  which  priests  have  forged 
for  most  nations.  To  error  must  he  equally  attri- 
buted that  abject  slavery  into  which  the  people 
of  almost  every  country  have  fallen,  JVature  de- 
signed they  should  pursue  their  happiness  by  the 
vnost  pel  feet  freedom. — To  error  must  be  attri- 
buted those  religious  terrors  which,  in  almost  every 
climate,  have  either  petrified  man  with  fear,  or 
caused  him  to  destroy  him^self for  coarse  or  fanci- 
ful beings.  To  error  must  be  attributed  those 
inveterate  hatreds,  those  barbarous  persecutions, 
those  numerous  massacres,  those  dreadful  trage- 
dies, of  which,  under  pretext  of  serving  the  inte- 
rests of  heaven,  the  earth  has  been  hut  too  fre^ 
quently  made  the  theatre.  It  is  error  consecrated 
by  religious  enthusiasm,  which  produces  that  igyio- 
rance,  that  uncertainty  in  which  man  ever  finds 
himself  with  regard  to  his  most  evident  duties, 
his  clearest  rights,  the  most  demonstrable  truths. 
In  short,  man  is  almost  every  where  a  poor  de- 
graded captive,  devoid  either  of  greatness  of  soul, 
of  reason,  or  of  virtue,  whom  his  inhuman  gaolers 
have  never  permitted  to  see  the  light  of  day. 

Let  us  then  endeavour  to  disperse  those  clouds 
of  ignorance,  those  mists  of  darkness  which  im- 
pede mati  on  his  journey,  tvhich  obscure  his  pro- 
gress, which  prevent  his  marching  through  life 
with  a  firm,  with  a  steady  step.     Let  us  try  to 
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impire  him  ivith  courage — with  respect  for  his 
reason — ivith  an  inextinguishable  love  for  truth — 
with  a  remembrance  of  Gallileo — to  the  end  that 
he  may  learn  to  know  himself— to  know  his  legiti- 
mate rights — that  he  may  learn  to  consult  his 
experiences  and  no  longer  be  the  dupe  of  an  ima- 
gination led  astray  by  authority — that  he  may 
renounce  the  prejudices  of  his  childhood — that  he 
may  learn  to  found  his  morals  on  his  Nature,  on 
his  wants,  on  the  real  advantage  of  society — that 
he  may  dare  to  love  himself — that  he  may  learn  to 
pursue  his  true  happiness  by  jiromoting  that  of 
others — in  short,  that  he  may  no  longer  occupy 
himself  with  reveries  either  useless  or  dangerous — 
that  he  may  become  a  virtuous,  a  rational  being ^ 
in  which  case  he  cannot  fail  to  become  happy. 

If  he  must  have  his  chitneras,  let  him  at  least 
learn  to  permit  others  to  form  theirs  after  their 
own  fashion ;  since  nothing  can  be  more  immate- 
rial than  the  manner  of  men's  thinking  on  subjects 
not  accessible  to  reason,  provided  those  thoughts 
be  be  not  suffered  to  embody  themselves  into  ac- 
tions injurious  to  others:  above  all,  let  him  be 
fully  persuaded  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  to  be  just,  kind, 

and  PEACEABLE. 

Far  from  injuring  the  cause  of  virtue,  an  im- 
partial examination  of  the  principles  of  this  ivork 
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will  shew  that  its  object  is  to  restore  truth  to  its 
proper  temple,  to  build  up  an  altar  whose  founda- 
tions shall  be  consolidated  by  moraliti/j  reason, 
and  justice  :  from  this  sacred  J^ane,  virtue  guarded 
by  truth,  clothed  with  experience,  shall  shed  forth 
her  r  adiance  on  delighted  mortals ;  whose  homage 
flowing  Consecutively  shall  open  to  the  world  a 
new  (Bra,  by  rendering  general  the  belief  that 
happiness,  the  true  end  of  man's  existence,  can 
never  be  attained  but  by   promoting   jthat  of 

HIS    FELLOW    CREATURE. 

In  short,  man  should  learn  to  know,  that  hap- 
piness is  simply  an  emanative  quality  formed 
by  reflection;  that  each  individual  ought  to  be 
the  sun  of  his  own  system,  continually  shedding^ 
around  him  his  genial  rays  ;  that  these,  re-acting, 
will  keep  his  own  existenca  constantly  supplied 
with  the  requisite  heat  to  enable  him  to  put  forth 
kindly  fruit. 
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■JirransTatclJ  from  t^c  ©rigtnal, 
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PART  I. 

LAWS  OF  NATURE.— OF  MAN —THE  FACULTIES  OF  THE  SOUL. 
DOCTRINE  OF  IMMORTALITY.— ON  HAPPINESS. 


CHAP.  I. 

JS^afiire  and  her  Laws. 


Man  1ms  always  deceived  himself  when  he  aban- 
doned experience  to  follow  imaginary  systems. — He 
is  the  work  of  nature.— He  exists  in  Nature. — He  is 
submitted  to  the  laws  of  Nature. — He  cannot  deliver 
himself  from  them: — cannot  step  beyond  them  even 
in  thought.  It  is  in  vain  his  mind  would  spring* 
forward  beyond  the  visible  world  :  direful  and  im- 
perious necessity  ever  compels  his  return — being- 
formed  by  Nature,  he  is  circumscribed  by  her  laws  ; 
there  exists  nothing  beyond  the  great  whole  of 
which  he  forms  a  part,  of  which  he  experiences 
the  influence.  The  beings  his  fancy  pictures  as 
above  nature,  or  distinguished  from  her,  are  always 
chimeras  formed  after  that  which  he  has  already 
seen,  but  of  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  he  should 
ever  form  any  tinished  idea,  either  as  to  the  place 
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they  occupy,  or  their  manner  of  acting — for  him 
there  is  not^  there  can  be  nothing  out  of  that  Nature 
•which  includes  all  beings. 

i'herefore,  instead  of  seeking  out  of  the  world  he 
ijiha'bits  for  beings  who  can  procure  him  a  happiness 
<Jeni<?d  to  him  by  Nature,  let  him  study  this  Nature, 
learn  her  laws,  contemplate  her  energies,  observe 
the  immutable  rules  by  which  she  acts.^-Let  him 
apply  these   discoveries   to   his   own   felicity,    and 
submit  in  silence  to  her  precepts,  w  hich  nothing  can 
alter. —  Let  him  cheerfully  consent  to  be  ignoraut  of 
causes  hid  from  him  under  the  most  impenetrable 
li^eil. — let  him  yield  to  the  decrees  of  an  universaL 
power,  which  can  never  be  brought  within  his  com- 
prehension,   nor  ever  emancipate  him  from  those 
laws  imposed  on  him  by  his  essence. 

The  distinction  which  has  been  so  often  made 
between  the  physical  and  the  moral  being,  is  evi- 
dently an  abuse  of  terms.     Man  is  a  being  purely 
physical :  the  moral  man  is  nothing  more  than  this 
physical  being  considered  under  a  certain  point  of 
view ;  that  is  to  say,  with  relation  to  some  of  his 
modes  of  action,  arising  out  of  his  individual  organ- 
ization.    But  is  not  this  organization  itself  the  w^ork 
of  Nature?    The  motion  or  impulse  to  action,  of 
wfiich  he  is  susceptible,  is  that  not  physical  ?     His 
visible  actions,  as  well  as  the  invisible  motion  inte^ 
riorly  excited  by  his  will  or  his  thoughts,  are  equally 
the  natural  effects,  the  necessary  consequences,  of 
bis    peculiar    construction,     and    the    impulse    he 
receives  from  those  beings  by  whom  he  is  always 
surrounded.     All  that  the  human  mind  has  succes- 
sively invented,  with  a  view  to  change  or  perfect  his 
being,  to  render  himself  happyj  was  ne^er  more  thari 
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the  necessary  censequence  of  man's  peculiar  essence, 
and  that  of  the  beings  who  act  upon  him.  The 
object  of  all  his  institutions,  all  his  reflections,,  all 
his  knowledge,  is  only  to  procure  that  happiness 
toward  which  he  is  continually  impelled  by  the 
peculiarity  of  his  nature.  All  that  he  does,  all  that 
he  thinks,  all  that  he  is,  all  that  he  will  be,  is  no- 
thing more  than  what  Universal  Nature  has  made 
him.  /His  ideas,  his  actions,  his  will,  are  the  neces- 
sary effects  of  those  properties  infused  into  him  by 
Nature,  and  of  those  circumstances  in  which  she  has 
placed  him.  In  short,  art  is  nothing  but  Nature 
acting  with  the  tools  she  has  furnished. 

Nature  sends  man  naked  and  destitute  into  this 
world  which  is  to  be  his  abode :  he  cfuickly  learns 
to  cover  his  nakedness — to  shelter  himself  from  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  first  with  artlessly  con- 
structed huts,  and  the  skins  of  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  ;  by  degrees  he  mends  their  appearance,  ren- 
ders them  more,  conyenient :  he  establishes  manu- 
factories to  supply  his  immediate  wants ;  he  digs 
clay,  gold,  and  other  fossils  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ;  converts  them  into  bricks  for  his  house,  into 
vessels  for  his  use,  gradually  improves  their  shape, 
and  augments  their  beauty.  To  a  being  exalted 
above  our  terrestrial  globe,  man  would  not  appear 
less  subjected  to  the  laws  of  Nature  when  naked 
in  the  forest  painfully  seeking  his  sustenance,  than 
w  hen  living  in  civilized  society  surrounded  with  ease, 
or  enriched  with  greater  experience,  plunged  in  lux- 
ury, where  he  every  day  invents  a  thousand  new  want?? 
and  discovers  a  thousand  new  modes  of  supplying 
them.  All  the  steps  taken  by  man  to  regulate  his 
existence,   ought  only  to  be  considered  as  a  long' 
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succession  of  causes  and  effects,  which  are  nothing' 
more  than  the  developement  of  the  first  impulse 
given  him  by  nature. 

The  same  animal,  by  virtue  of  his  organization^ 
passes  successively  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most 
complicated  wants ;  it  is  nevertheless  the  conse- 
quence of  his  nature.  The  butterfly  whose  beauty 
we  admire,  whose  colours  are  so  rich,  whose  appear- 
ance is  so  brilliant,  commences  as  an  inanimate 
unattractive  egg ;  from  this,  heat  produces  a  worm, 
this  becomes  a  chrysalis,  then  changes  into  that 
beautiful  insect  adorned  with  the  most  vivid  tints : 
arrived  at  this  stage  he  reproduces,  he  generates  : 
at  last  despoiled  of  his  ornaments,  he  is  obliged  to 
disappear,  having  fulfilled  the  task  imposed  on  him 
bv  Nature,  having  performed  the  circle  of  transform- 
ation marked  out  for  beings  of  his  order. 

The  same  course,  the  same  change  takes  place  in 
the  vegetable  world.  It  is  by  a  series  of  combina- 
tions originally  interwoven  with  the  energies  of  the 
aloe,  that  this  plant  is  insensibly  regulated,  gradually 
expanded,  and  at  the  end  of  a  number  of  years  pro- 
duces those  flowers  which  announce  its  dissolution. 

It  is  equally  so  with  man,  who  in  all  his  motion, 
all  tlie  changes  he  undergoes,  never  acts  but  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  peculiar  to  his  organization,  and  to 
the  matter  of  ^vhich  he  is  composed. 

The  physical  man,  is  he  who  acts  by  the  causes 
our  faculties  make  us  understand. 

The  moral  man,  is  he  who  acts  by  physical  causes, 
with  which  our  prejudices  preclude  us  from  becom- 
ing perfectly  acquainted. 

The  wild  man  is  a  child  destitute  of  experience, 
incapable  of  proceeding  in  his  happiness,  because 
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he  hg^  not  learnt  how  to  oppose  resistance  to  th^ 
iiiipulses  he  receives  from  those  beings  by  whom  he 
is  surrounded. 

The  cwilized  man,  is  he  whom  e^xperience  and 
€<^ciaUty  have  enabled  to  draw  from  nature  the 
means  of  his  own  happiness,  because  he  has  learned 
to  oppose  resistance  to  those  impulses  he  receives 
from  exterior  beings,  when  experience  has  taught 
him  they  would  be  destructive  to  his  welfare. 

The  enlightened  yuan  is  man  in  his  maturity,  in 
bis  perfection  ;  who  is  capable  of  advancing  his  own 
felicity,  because  he  has  learned  to  examine,  to  think 
for  himself,  and  not  to  take  that  for  truth  upon  the 
authority  of  others,  which  experience  has  taught 
bim  a  critical  disquisition  will  frequently  prove 
erroneous. 

The  hapj)ij  man  is  he  who  knows  how  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  bestowed  upon  him  by  nature :  in  other 
words,  he  who  thinks  for  himself;  who  is  thankful 
lor  the  good  he  possesses ;  who  does  not  envy  the 
welfare  of  others,  nor  sigh  aftej*  imaginary  benefits 
always  beyond  his  grasp. 

The  unhappy  man  is  he  who  is  incapacitated  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  nature ;  that  is,  he  who  suffers, 
others  to  think  for  him ;  who  neglects  the  absolute 
good  he  possesses,  in  a  fruitless  search  after  ideal 
benefits;  who  vaii^ly  sighs  after  that  which  ever 
eludes  his  pursuit. 

It  necessarily  results,  that  man  in  his  enquiry 
ought  always  to  contemplate  experience,  and  natural 
philosophy  :  These  are  what  he  should  consult  in  h?s 
religion, — in  his  morals, — in  his  legislation, — in  his 
political  government, — in  the  arts, — in  the  sciences, — 
in  his  pleasures, — above  all,  in  his  misfortunes.     Ex- 
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perience  teaches  that  Nature  acts  by  simple,  regular, 
and  invariable  laws.  It  is  by  his  sense"*,  man  is 
])ound  to  this  universal  Nature  ;  it  is  by  his  percep- 
tion he  must  penetrate  her  secrets ;  it  is  from  his 
senses  he  must  draw  experience  of  her  laws.  There- 
fore, whenever,  he  neglects  to  acquire  experience  or 
quits  its  path,  he  stumbles  into  an  abyss  ;  his  imagi- 
nation leads  liim  astray. 

Ail  the  errors  of  man  are  physical  :  he  never  de- 
ceives himself  but  when  he  neglects  to  return  back 
to  nature,  to  consult  her  laws,  to  call  practical  know- 
ledge to  his  aid.  It  is  for  ^vant  of  practical  knov/ledge 
he  forms  such  imperfect  ideas  of  matter,  of  its  pro- 
perties, of  its  combinations,  of  its  power,  of  its  mode 
of  action,  and  of  the  energies  which  spring  from  its 
essence.  Wanting  this  experience,  tlie  whole  uni- 
verse, to  him,  is  but  one  vast  scene  of  error.  The 
most  ordinary  results  appear  to  him  the  most  astonish- 
ing phoenomena;  he  v/ondei-s  at  every  thing,  under- 
stands nothing,  and  yields  the  guidance  of  his  actions 
to  those  interested  in  betraying  his  interests.  He  is 
ignorant  of  Nature,  and  he  has  mistaken  her  laws ; 
he  has  not  contemplated  the  necessary  routine  which 
she  has  marked  out  for  every  thing  she  holds.  Mis- 
taken the  laws  of  Nature,  did  I  say  ?  He  has  mistaken 
himself:  the  consequence  is,  that  all  his  systems,  all 
his  conjectures,  all  his  reasonings,  from  which  he  has 
banished  experience,  are  nothing  more,  than  a  tissue 
of  errors,  a  long  chain  of  inconsistencies. 

Error  is  always  prejudicial  to  man :  it  is  hy  de- 
ceiving himself,  the  human  race  is  plunged  inta 
misery.  He  neglected  Nature  ;  he  did  not  compre- 
hend her  laws  ;  he  formed  gods  of  the  most  prepos- 
terous and  ridiculous  kinds  :  these  became  the  sole 
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objects  of  his  hope,  and  the  creatures  of  his  fear : 
he  was  unhappy,  he  trembled  under  these  visionary 
deities  ;  under  the  supposed  influence  of  visionary 
beings  created  by  himself ;  under  the  terror  inspired 
by  blocks  of  stone  ;  by  logs  of  wood  ;  by  flying  fish  ; 
or  the  frowns  of  men,  mortal  as  himself,  whom  his 
disturbed  fancy,  had  elevated  above  that  Nature  of 
which  alone  he  is  capable  of  forming  any  idea.  His 
very  posterity  laughs  at  his  folly,  because  experience 
has  convinced  them  of  the  absurdity  of  his  groundless 
fears — of  his  misplaced  worship.  Thus  has  passed 
away  the  ancient mytliologj,  with  all  the  trifling  and 
nonsensical  attributes  attached  to  it  by  ignorance. 

Not  understanding*  that  Nature,  equal  in  her  distri- 
butions, entirely  destitute  of  malice,  follows  only  ne- 
cessary and  immutable  laws,  when  she  either  pro- 
dtices  beings  or  destroys  them,  wheHishe  causes  those 
to  suflfer,  whose  construction  creates  sensibility; 
when  she  scatters  among  them  good  and  evil ;  when 
she  subjects  them  to'  incessant  change — he  did  not 
perceive  it  was  in  the  breast  of  Nature  herself,  that 
it  was  in  her  exuberance  he  ought  to  seek  to  satisfy 
his  deficiencies  ;  for  remedies  against  his  pains;  for 
the  means  of  rendering  himself  happy;  he  expected 
to  derive  these  benefits,  from  fantastic  beings,  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  above  Nature ;  whom  he  mis- 
takingly  imagined  to  be  the  authors  of  his  pleasures, 
and  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes.  From  hence  it 
appears  that  to  his  ignorance  of  Nature,  man  owes 
the  creation  of  those  illusive  powers,  under  which  he 
has  so  long  trembled  with  fear ;  that  superstitious 
worship,  which  has  been  the  source  of  all  his  misery, 
and  the  evils  entailed  upon  posterity. 

For  want  of  clearly  comprehending  his  own  pccu- 
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liar  nature,  his  proper  coarse,  his  wants,  and  his  rights, 
man  has  fallen  in  society,  from  Freedom  into  Sla- 
very. He  had  forgotten  the  purpose  of  his  existence, 
or  else  he  believed  himself  obliged  to  suppress  the 
natural  desires  of  his  heart,  to  sacrifice  his -welfare  to 
the  caprice  of  chiefs,  either  elected  by  himself,  or 
submitted  to  without  examination.  He  was  ignorant 
of  the  true  policy  of  association — of  the  object  of 
government ;  he  disdained  to  listen  to  the  A^oice  of 
Nature,  which  loudly  proclaimed  the  price  of  all  sub- 
mission to  be  protection  and  happiness :  the  end  of  all 
government  is  the  benefit  of  the  governed,  not  the 
exclusive  advantage  of  the  governors.  He  gave  him-- 
self  up  without  enquiry  to  men  like  himself,  w  horn 
his  prejudices  induced  him  to  contemplate  as  beings 
of  a  superior  order,  as  Gods  upou  earth :  they  pro- 
fited by  his  ignorance,  took  advantage  of  his  preju- 
dices, corrupted  him,  rendered  him  vicious,  enslaved 
him,  and  made  him  miserable.  Thus  man,  intended 
by  Nature  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  liberty,  to  pati-^ 
ently  search  out  her  laws,  to  investigate  her  secrets, 
to  cling  to  his  experience ;  has,  from  a  neglect  of  her 
salutary  admonitions,  from  an  inexcusable  ignorance 
of  his  own  peculiar  essence,  fallen  into  servility:  has 
been  wickedly  governed. 

Having  mistaken  himself,  he  has  remained  ignorant 
of  the  indispensible  affinity  that  subsists  between  him, 
and  the  beings  of  his  own  species  :  having  mistaken 
his  duty  to  himself,  it  consequently  follows,  he  has 
mistaken  his  duty  to  others.  He  made  a  calculation  in 
error  of  what  his  happiness  required;  he  did  notper^ 
ceive,  what  he  owed  to  himself,  the  excesses  he  ought 
to  avoid,  the  desires  he  ought  to  resist,  the  impulses 
lie  ought  to  follow,  in  order  to  consolidate  his  felicity, 
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to  promote  his  comfort,  and  to  further  his  advantage. 
In  short,  he  was  ignorant  of  his  true  interests ;  hence 
his  irregularities,  his  excesses,  his  shameful  extrava- 
gance, with  that  long  train  of  vices,  to  which  he  has 
abandoned  himself,  at  the  expence  of  his  preserva- 
tion, at  the  hazard  of  his  permanent  prosperity. 

It  is,  therefore,  ignorance  of  iiimself,  that  has 
hindei-ed  man  from  enlightening  his  morals.  The 
corrupt  authorities  to  which  he  had  submitted,  felt 
an  interest  in  obstructing  the  practice  of  his  duties, 
even  when  he  knev.  them.  Time,  with  the  influence 
of  ignorance,  aided  by  his  corruption,  gave  them  a 
s^trength  not  to  be  resisted  by  his  enfeebled  voice. 
His  duties  continued  unperformed,  and  he  fell  into 
contempt  both  with  himself  and  with  others. 

The  ignorance  of  Man  has  endured  so  long,  he 
has  taken  such  slov/,  such  irresolute  steps  to  amelio- 
rate his  condition,  only  because  he  has  neglected  to 
study  Nature,  to  scrutinize  her  laws,  to  search  out 
her  expedients,  to  discover  her  properties,  that  his 
sluggishness  finds  its  account,  in  permitting  himself 
to  be  guided  by  example,  rather  than  to  follow 
experience,  which  demands  activity ;  to  be  led  by 
routine,  rather  than  by  his  reason,  which  enjoins 
reflection  ;  to  take  that  for  truth  upon  the  authority 
of  others,  which  would  require  a  diligent  and  patient 
investigation.  From  hence  maybe  traced  the  hatred 
man  betrays  for  every  thing  that  deviates  from  those 
rules  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed ;  hence  hia 
stupid,  his  scrupulous  respect  for  finticiuity,  for  the 
most  silly,  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  insti- 
tutions of  his  fathers ;  hence  those  fears  that  seize 
him,  when  the  most  beneficial  changes  are  proposed 
to  him,  or  the  most  likely  attempts  are  made  to  bet- 
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ter  his  condition.  He  dreads  to  examine,  because 
he  has  been  taught  to  hold  it  irreverent  of  something" 
immediately  connected  with  his  welfare  ;  his  cre- 
dulity suffers  him  to  believe  the  interested  advice, 
and  spurns  at  those  who  wish  to  show  him  the 
clanger  of  the  road  he  is  travelling. 

This  is  the  reason  why  nations  linger  on  in  the 
most  shameful  lethargy,  suffering  under  abuses 
handed  down  from  century  to  century,  trembling  at 
the  very  idea  of  that  which  alone  can  repair  their 
calamities. 

It  is  for  want  of  energy,  for  want  of  consulting" 
experience,  that  medicine,  natural  philosophy,  agri- 
culture, painting,  in  fact,  all  the  useful  sciences,  have 
so  long  remained  under  the  fettersi  of  authority,  have 
progressed  so  little  :  those  who  profess  these  sciences, 
prefer  treading  the  beaten  paths,  however  imperfect, 
rather  tiian  strike  out  ne^v  ones, — they  prefer  the 
phrensy  of  their  imagination,  their  voluntary  con- 
jectures, to  that  laboured  experience  which  alone 
can  extract  her  secrets  from  Nature. 

Man,  in  short,  whether  from  sloth  or  from  terror, 
Slaving  abnegated  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  has 
been  guided  in  all  his  actions,  in  all  his  enterprizes, 
by  imagination,  by  enthusiasm,  by  habit,  by  pre- 
conceived opinions,  but  above  all,  by  the  influence 
of  authority,  which  knew  well  how  to  deceive  him, 
to  turn  his  ignorance  to  esteem,  his  sloth  to  advan- 
tage. Thus  imaginary,  unsubstantial  systems,  have 
supplied  the  place  of  experience — of  mature  reflec- 
tion—of  reason.  Man,  petrified  with  his  fears^ 
intoxicated  with  the  marvellous,  stupified  with  sloth, 
surrendered  his  experience :  guided  by  his  credulit\^, 
lie  was  unable  to  fall  back  upon  it;  he  became  cou^ 
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sequently  inexperienced  ;  from  thence  he  gave  birth 
to  the  most  ridiculous  opinions,  or  else  adopted 
all  those  vague  chimeras,  all  those  idle  notions 
offered  to  him,  by  men  whose  interest  it  was  to 
continue  him  in  that  lamentable  state  of  ignorance. 

Thus  the  human  race  has  continued  so  long  in  a 
state  of  infancy,  because  man  has  been  inattentive  to 
Nature;  has  neglected  her  ways,  because  he  has  dis- 
dained experience — because  he  has  thrown  by  his 
reason— because  he  has  been  enraptured  with  the 
marvellous  and  the  supernatural, — because  he  has 
unnecessarily  trembled.  These  are  the  reasons 
ihei'e  is  so  much  trouble  in  conducting  him  from 
this  state  of  childhood  to  that  of  manhood.  He  has 
had  nothing  but  the  most  trifling  hypotheses,  of 
which  he  has  never  dared  to  examine  either  the 
principles  or  the  proofs,  because  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  hold  them  sacred,  to  consider  them  as  the 
most  perfect  truths,  and  which  he  is  not  permitted 
to  doubt,  even  for  an  instant.  His  ignorance  made 
him  credulous  ;  his  curiosity  made  him  swallow 
the  wonderful :  time  confirmed  him  in  his  opinions, 
and  he  passed  his  conjectures  from  race  to  race  for 
realities ;  a  tyrannical  power  maintained  him  in  his 
notions,  because  by  those  alone  could  society  be 
enslaved.  It  was  in  vain  that  some  faint  glimmer- 
ings of  Nature  occasionally  attempted  the  recall  cf 
liis  reason — that  slight  corruscations  of  experience 
sometimes  threw  his  darkness  into  light ;  the  interest 
of  the  few  was  founded  on  his  enthusiasm ;  their 
pre-eminence  depended  on  his  love  of  the  marvel-. 
lous ;  their  very  existence  rested  on  the  firmness  of 
liis  ignorance ;  they  consequently  suffered  no  oppor- 
tunity ta  escape,  of  smothering  even  the  Iransient 
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fiame  of  iiitelHgence.  The  many  were  thus  first 
deceived  into  credulit}%  then  forced  into  submission. 
At  length  the  whole  science  of  man  became  a  con^ 
fosediiiass  of  darkness,  fabehood,  and  contradictions, 
with  here  and  there  a  feeble  ray  of  truth,  furnished 
by  that  Nature,  of  which  he  can  never  entirely  divest 
liimseif;  because,  without  his  perception,  his  neces- 
sities are  contiaually  bringing-  him  back  to  her 
resouj'ces. 

Let  us  then,  if  possible,  raise  ourselves  above 
these  clouds  of  prepossession  i  Let  us  quit  the  heavy 
atmosphere  in  which  we  are  enucleated  ;  let  us  in  ^ 
more  uusullied  medium— in  a  more  elastic  current, 
contemplate  the  opinions  of  men,  and  observe  their 
various  systems.  Let  us  learn  to  distrust  a  disor- 
dered conception  ;  let  us  take  that  faithful  monitor, 
experience,  for  our  guide ;  let  us  consqlt  Nature,  ex- 
amine her  laws,  dive  into  her  stores ;  let  us  draw 
from  herself,  our  ideas  of  the  beings  she  contains  ; 
let  us  recover  our  senses,  which  interested  error  has 
taught  us  to  suspect;  let  us  consult  that  reason, 
w  hich,  for  the  vilest  purposes  has  been  so  infamously 
calumniated,  so  cruelly  dishonoured ;  let  us  examine 
with  attention  the  visible  world  ;  let  us  tr},  if  it  will 
Dot  enable  us  to  form  a  supportable  judgment  of  the 
invisible  territory  of  the  intellectual  world  r  perhaps 
it  may  be  found  there  has  been  no  sufficient  reason 
for  distinguisiiing  them — that  it  is  not  without  mo- 
tives, w^ell  worthy  our  enquiry,  that  two  empires 
have  been  separated,  whjch  are  equally  tl^e  inherit- 
ance of  nature. 

The  universe,  that  vast  assemblage  of  every  Ihing 
that  exists,  presents  ouly  matter  and  motion:  the 
whole  offers  to  our  ccntemplation,  nothing  but  ai^ 
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immense,  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  causes  and 
effects ;  some  of  these  causes  are  known  to  us,  be- 
cause tliey  either  strike  immediately  on  our  senses, 
or  have  been  brought  under  their  cognizance,  by 
the  examination  of  long  experience  ;  othere  are  un- 
known to  us,  because  they  act  upon  us  by  effects, 
frequently  very  remote  from  their  primary  cause. 

An  immense  variety  of  matter,  combined  under 
an  infinity  of  forms,  incessantly  communicates,  un- 
ceasingly receives  a  diversity  of  impulses.  The  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  this  matter,  its  innumemble  com- 
binations, its  various  methods  of  action,  which  are 
the  necessary  consequence  of  these  associations,  con- 
stitute for  man  what  he  calls  the  essekce  of  beings: 
it  is  from  these  varied  essences  that  spring  the  or- 
ders, the  classes,  or  the  systems,  which  these  beings 
respectively  possess,  of  which  the  sum  total  makes 
up  that  which  is  known  by  tlie  term  nature. 

Nature,  therefore,  in  its  most  significant  meaning, 
is  the  great  whole  that  results  from  the  collection  of 
matter,  Tinder  its  various  combinations,  with  that 
contrariety  of  motion,  which  the  universe  presents 
to  our  view.  Nature,  in  a  less  extended  sense,  or 
considered  in  each  individual,  is  the  whole  that  re- 
sults from  its  essence;  that  is  to  say,  the  peculiar 
qualities,  the  combination,  the  impulse,  and  the 
rarious  modes  of  action,  by  which  it  is  discrimi- 
nated from  other  beings.  It  is  thus  that  man 
is,  as  a  v«hole,  or  in  his  nature,  the  result  of  a 
certain  combination  of  matter,  endowed  with  pecu- 
liar properties,  competent  to  give,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving, certain  impulses,  the  arrangement  of  which 
i^  coMed  orf^anization,' oi' which  the  essence  is,  to 
feel,  to  think,   to  act,  to  move,  after  a  maruier  distin- 
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guished  from  other  beings,  with  which  he  cari  be 
compared.  Man,  therefore,  ranks  in  an  order,  in  a 
system,  in  a  class  by  himself,  which  difters  from  that 
of  other  animals,  in  whom  we  do  not  perceive  those 
properties  of  which  he  is  possessed.  The  different 
systems  of  beings,  or  if  they  will,  their  particular 
natures^  depend  on  the  general  system  of  the  great 
whole,  or  that  Universal  Nature,  of  which  they  form 
a  part ;  to  which  every  thing  that  exists  is  necessarily 
submitted  and  attached. 

Having  described  the  proper  definition  that  should 
be  applied  to  the  word  nature,  1  must  advise  the 
reader,  once  for  all,  that  whenever  in  the  course  of 
this  work  the  expression  occurs,  that  "  Nature  pro- 
duces such  or  such  an  eiiect,"  there  is  no  intention 
of  personifying  that  nature  which  is  purely  an  ab- 
stract being ;  it  merely  indicates  that  the  effect 
spoken  of  necessarily  springs  from  the  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  those  beings  which  compose  the  mighty 
macrocosm.  When,  therefore,  it  is  said,  Nahire 
demands  that  man  should  pursue  his  own  happi- 
ness, it  is  to  prevent  circumlocution — to  avoid  tau- 
tology; it  is  to  be  understood,  that  it  is  the  property 
of  a  being  that  feels,  that  thinks,  that  acts,  to  labour 
to  its  own  happiness  ;  in  short,  that  is  called  natitral, 
which  is  conformable  to  the  essence  of  things,  or  to 
the  laws,  which  Nature  prescribes  to  the  beings  she 
contains,  in  the  different  orders  they  occupy,  under 
the  various  circumstances  through  which  they  are 
obliged  to  pass.  Thus  health  is  natural  to  man  in 
a  certain  state  ;  disease  is  natural  to  him  under  other 
circumstances  ;  dissolution,  or  if  they  will,  death,  is 
a  natural  state  for  a  body,  deprived  of  some  of  those 
things,  necessary  to  maintain  the  existence  of  the 
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animal,  &c.  By  essence  is  to  be  understood,  that 
^vhich  constitutes  a  being,  such  as  it  is ;  the  whole 
of  the  properties  or  quahties  by  which  it  acts  as  it 
does.  Thus,  when  it  is  said,  it  is  the  essence  of  a 
stone  to  fall,  it  is  the  same  as  saying  that  its  de^ 
scent  is  tne  necessary  effect  of  its  gravity — of  its 
density — of  the  cohesion  of  its  parts — of  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  composed.  In  short,  the  essence  of  a 
being  is  its  particular,  its  individual  nature. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  3Iotion,  and  its  Origin, 

Motion  fs  an  effect  by  which  a  body  either 
changes,  or  has  a  tendency  to  change,  its  position  : 
that  is  to  say,  by  which  it  successively  corresponds 
with  different  parts  of  space,  or  changes  its  relative 
distance  to  other  bodies.  It  is  motion  alone  that 
establishes  the  relation  between  our  senses  and 
exterior  or  interior  beings :  it  is  only  by  motion  that 
these  beings  are  impressed  upon  us — that  we  know 
their  existence— that  we  judge  of  their  properties — 
that  we  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other — that  we 
distribute  them  into  classes. 

The  beings,  the  substances,  or  the  various  bodies 
of  which  Nature  is  the  assemblage,  are  themselves 
effects  of  certain  combinations  or  causes  which  be- 
come causes  in  their  turn.  A  cause  is  a  being*  which 
puts  another  in  motion,  or  which  produces  some 
change  in  it.  The  ei^fect  is  the  change  produced 
iu  one  body,  by  the  motion  or  presence  of  another. 
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Each  being,  by  its  essence,  by  its  peculiar  nature, 
has  the  faculty  of  producing,  is  capable  oi  receiving, 
has  the  power  of  communicating,  a  variety  of  motion. 
Thus  some  beings  are  proper  to  strike  our.. organs  ; 
these  organs  are  competent  to  receiving  the  impres- 
sion,  are  adequate  to  undergoing  changes  by  their 
presence.     Those  vrhich  cannot  act  on  any   of  our 
organs,  either  immediately  and  by  themselves,    or 
mediately  by  the  intervention  of  other  bodies,  exist 
not  for  US;  since  they  can  neither  move  us,  nor  con- 
sequently furnish  us  }vith  ideas:  they  can  neither  be 
known  to  us,  nor  of  course  be  judged  of  by  us.     To 
know  an  object,  is  to  have  felt  it ;  to  feel  it,  it  is  re- 
quisite to  have  been  moved  by  it.     To  see,  is  to  have 
been    moved,    by  something    acting  on  the  visual 
organs;  to  hear,  is  to   have  been  struck,  by  some- 
thing on  our  auditory  nerves.     In  short,  in  whatever 
mode  a  body  may  act  upon  us,  whatever  impulse  we 
may  receive  from  it,  \s  e   can   have  no  other  know- 
ledge of  it  than  by  the  change  it  produces  in  us. 

Nature,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  the  assemblage 
of  all  the  the  beings,  consequently  of  all  the  motion 
of  which  Ave  have  a  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  many 
others  of  which  we  know  nothing,  because  they  have 
not  yet  become  accessible  to  our  senses.  From  the 
contiiiual  action  and  re-action  of  these  beings,  result 
a  series  of  causes  and  effects  ;  or  a  chain  of  motion 
guided  by  the  constant  and  invariable  lavs  s  peculiar 
to  each  being  ;  which  are  necessary  or  inherent  to  its 
particular  nature — Avhichniake  it  always  act  or  move 
after  a  determinate  manner.  The  different  princi- 
ples of  this  motion  are  unknown  to  us,  because  we 
are  in  many  instances,  if  not  in  all,  ignorant  of  what 
constitutes  the  essence  of  beingis.     The  elements  of 
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bodies  escape  our  senses;  we  know  them  only  in 
the  mass:  we  are  neither  acquainted  with  their 
intimate  combination,  nor  the  proportion  of  these 
combinations  ;  from  whence  must  necessarily  result 
their  mode  of  action,  their  impulse,  or  their  diiferent 
effects.      •■       . 

Our  senses  bring  us  generally  acquainted  with  two 
sorts  of  motion  in  the  beings  that  surround  us :  the 
one  is  the  motion  of  the  mass,  by  which  an  entire 
body  is  tr^^isferred  from  one  place  to  another.  Of 
the  motion  of  this  genius  we  are  perfectly  sensible. — • 
Thus,  we  see  a  stofie  fall,  a  ball  roll,  an  arm  move, 
or  change  its  position.  The  other  is  an  internal  or 
concealed  motion,  which  always  depends  on  the  pe- 
culiar energies  of  a  body  :  that  is  to  say,  on  its  essejice^ 
or  the  combination,  the  action,  and  re-action  of  the 
minute — of  the  insensible  particles  of  matter,  of  which 
that  body  is  composed.  This  motion  we  do  not  see ; 
we  know  it  only  by  the  alteration  or  change,  which 
after  some  time  we  discover  in  these  bodies  or 
mixtures.  Of  this  genus  is  that  concealed  motion 
which  fermentation  produces  in  the  particles  that 
compose  flour,  which,  however  scattered,  however 
separated,  unite,  and  form  that  mass  which  we  call 
BREAD.  Such  also  is  the  imperceptible  motion  by 
Avhich  we  see  a  plant  or  animal  enlarge,  strengthen, 
undergo  changes,  and  acquire  new  cjiialities,  without 
oar  eyes  being  competent  to  follow  its  progression, 
or  to  perceive  the  causes  which  have  produced  these 
effects.  Such  also  is  the  internal  motion  that  takes 
place    in  man,  which  is  called  his  intellectual 

FACULTIES,    his  THOUGHTS,    his    PASSIONS,    hiS   will. 

Of  these  we  have  no  other  mode  of  judging',  than  by 
their  action  ;    that  is,  by  those  sisnsible  effects  which 
VOL.    I.  2  ^ 
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either  accompany  or  follow  them.  Thus,  when  we 
see  a  man  run  away,  we  judge  him  to  be  interiorly 
actuated  by  the  passion  of  fear. 

Motion,  whether  visible  or  concealed,  is  styled 
ACQUIRED,  when  it  is  impressed  on  one  body  by 
another ;  either  by  a  cause  to  which  we  are  a  strang-er, 
or  by  an  exterior  agent  which  onr  senses  enable  ns 
to  discover.  Thus  we  call  that  acquired  motion^ 
Hvhich  the  wind  gives  to  the  sails  of  a  ship.  That 
motion  which  is  excited  in  a  body,  that  contains 
within  itself  the  causes  of  those  changes  we  see  it 
undergo,  is  called  spontaneous.  Then  it  is  said, 
this  body  acts  or  moves  by  its  own  peculiar  energies. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  motion  of  the  man  who  walks, 
who  talks,  who  thinks.  Nevertheless,  if  we  examine 
the  matter  a  little  closer,  we  shall  be  convinced,  that, 
^strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  spon- 
taneous motion  in  any  of  the  various  bodies  of  Nature ; 
seeing  they  are  perpetually  acting  one  upon  the  other ; 
that  all  their  changes  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
causes,  either  visible  or  concealed,  by  which  they  are 
moved.  The  will  of  man  is  secretly  moved  or  de- 
termined by  some  exterior  cause  that  produces  a 
change  in  him :  we  believe  he  moves  of  himself, 
because  we  neither  see  the  cause  that  determined 
him,  the  mode  in  which  it  acted,  nor  the  organ  that 
it  put  in  motion. 

That  is  called  simple  motion,  which  is  e?ccited 
in  a  body  by  a  single  cause.  Compound  motion, 
that  which  is  produced  by  two  or  more  different 
causes  ;  whether  these  causes  are  equal  or  unequal, 
conspiring  differently,  acting  together  or  in  suc- 
cession, knov/n  or  unknown. 

Let  the  rtiotion  of  beino^s  be  of  whatsoever  natwre 
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it  may,  it  is  always  the  necessary  consequenceof  their 
es.sence,  or  of  the  properties  which  compose  them, 
and  of  those  causes  of  v>hich  they  experience  the 
action.  Each  heing  can  only  move  and  act  after  a 
particular  manner  ;  that  is  to  say,  conformably  to 
those  laws  which  result  from  its  peculiar  essence, 
its  particular  combination,  its  individual  nature :  in 
short,  from  its  specific  energies,  and  those  of  the 
bodies  from  which  it  receives  an  impulse.  It  is  this 
that  constitutes  the  invariable  laws  of  motion:  I  say 
invariable,  because  they  can  never  change,  without 
producing  confusion  in  the  essence  of  things.  It  is 
thus  that  a  heavy  body  must  necessarily  fall,  if  it  meets 
with  no  obstacle  safUcient  to  arrest  its  descent;  that 
a  sensible  body  must  naturally  seek  pleasure,  and  avoid 
pain  ;  tliat  fire  must  necessarily  burn,  and  diffuse  light. 

Each  being,  then,  has  laws  of  motion,  that  are 
adapted  to  itself,  and  constantly  acts  or  moves  accord- 
ing to  these  laws ;  at  least  when  no  superior  cause 
interrupts  its  action.  Thus,  fire  ceases  to  burn  com- 
bustible matter,  as  soon  as  sufficient  water  is  thrown 
into  it,  to  arrest  its  progress.  Thus,  a  sensible  being 
ceases  to  seek  pleasure,  as  soon  as  he  fears  that  pain 
will  be  the  result. 

The  communication  of  motion,  or  the  medium  of 
action,  from  one  body  to  another,  also  follows  certain 
and  necessary  laws  ;  one  being  can  oiily  communicate 
motion  to  another,  by  the  affinity,  by  the  resemblance, 
by  the  conformity,  by  the  analogy,  or  by  the  point 
of  contract,  which  it  has  with  that  other  being.  Fire 
can  only  propagate  when  it  finds  matter  analogous 
to  itself:  it  extinguishes  when  it  encounters  bodies 
which  it  cannot  embrace ;  that  is  to  say,  that  do  not 
bear  towards  ita  certain  degree  of  relation  or  atiinitv. 
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Every  thing  ill  the  universe  is  in  motion:  the  es- 
sense  of  matter  is  to  act :  if  we  consider  its  parts, 
attentively,  we  shall  discover  there  is  not  a  par- 
ticle that  enjoys  absolute  repose.  Those  which  appear 
to  us  to  be  without  motion,  are,  in  fact,  only  in  rela- 
tive or  apparent  rest ;  they  experience  such  an  im- 
perceptible motion,  and  expose  it  so  little  on  their 
surfaces,  that  we  cannot  perceive  the  changes  they 
undergo.  All  that  appears  to  us  to  be  at  rest,  does 
iiot,  ho Vf^ever,  remain  one  instant  in  the  same  stat^. 
All  beings  are  continually  breeding,  increasing,  de- 
creasing, or  dispersing',  with  more  or  less  dullness  or 
rapidity.  The  insect  called  Ephemeron,  is  produ- 
ced and  perishes  in  the  same  day  ;  of  consequence, 
it  experiences  the  greatest  changes  of  its  being  very 
rapidly,  in  our  eyes.  Those  combinations  AvhiclL 
form  the  most  solid  bodies,  which  appear  to  enjoy 
the  most  perfect  repose.,  are  nevertheless  decomposed, 
and  dissolved  in  the  course  of  time.  The  hardest 
stones,  by  degrees,  give  way  to  the  contact  of  air. 
A  mass  of  iron,  which  time,  and  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  has  gnawed  into  rust,  must  have  been  in 
motion,  from  the  moment  of  its  formation,  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  until  the  instant  we  behold  it  in 
this  state  of  dissolution. 

Natural  philosophers,  for  the  most  part,  seem  not 
to  have  sufficiently  reiSected  on  what  they  call  the 
7iis:/s  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  incessant  efforts  one  body 
is  making  on  another,  but  which,  notwithstanding 
appear,  to  our  superficial  observation,  to  enjoy  the 
most  perfect  repose.  A  stone  of  five  hundred  weight 
seems  to  rest  quiet  on  the  earth,  nevertheless,  it  never 
ceases  for  an  instant,  to  press  with  force  upon  the 
earth,  which  resists  or  repulses  it  in  its  turn.     Will 
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the- assertion  be  ventured,  that  the  stone  and  earth  do 
not  act  ?  Do  they  wish  to  be  undeceived  ?  They 
have  nothing  to  do  but  interpose  their  hand  hetvvixt 
the  earth  and  the  stone;  it  will  then  be  discovered, 
that  notwithstanding  its  seeming  repose,  the  .stone 
has  power  adequate  to  bruise*  it ;  because  the  hand 
has  not  energies  sufficient,  within  itself,  to  resist 
effectually  both  the  stone  and  earth. — Action  cannot 
exist  in  bodies  without  re-action,  A  body  that  ex- 
periences an  impulse,  an  attraction,  or  a  pressure  of 
any  kind,*.if  it  resists,  clearly  demonstrates  by  such  re- 
sistance that  it  re-acts  ;  from  whence  it  follows,  there 
is  a  concealed  force,  called  by  these  philosophers 
vis  inertia,  that  displays  itself  against  another  force  ; 
and  this  clearly  demonstrates,  that  this  inert  force  is 
capable  of  both  acting  and  re-acting.  In  short,  it 
will  be  found,  on  close  investigation,  that  those  .powr 
ers  Mhich  are  called  dead,  and  those  which  are 
termed  live  or  moving,  are  powers  of  the  same  kind  • 
which  onlj^  display  themselves  after  a  different  manner. 
Permit  us  to  go  a  greater  distance  yet.  May  we  not 
say,  timt  in  those  bodies,  or  masses,  of  which  their 
whole  become  evident  from  appearances  to  us  to  be 
at  rest,  there  is  notwithstanding,  a  continual  action, 
and  counter-action,  constant  efforts,  uninterrupted 
or  communicated  force,  and  continued  opposition  ? 
In  short,  a  nisus,  by  which  the  constituting  portions 
of  these  bodies  press  one  upon  another,  mutually 
resisting  each  other,  acting  and  re-acting  incessantly  ? 
tl|at  this  reciprocity  of  action,  this  simultaneous  re- 
•^.etion,  keeps  them  united,  causes  their  particles  to 
form  a  mass,  a  bodj^,  and  a  combination,  which, 
viewed  in  its  whole,  has  the  appearance  of  complete 
rest,  notwithstanding  i|b  one  of  its  particles  really 
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ceases  to  be  in  motion  for  a  single  instant?  These 
collective  masses  appear  to  be  at  rest,  simply  by  the 
equality  of  the  motion — by  the  responsory  impulse  of 
the  powers  acting  in  them. 

Thus  it  appears  that  bodies  enjoying  perfect  repose, 
really  receive,  whether  upon  their  surface,  or  in  their 
interior,  a  continual  communicated  force,  from  those 
bodies  by  which  they  are  either  surrounded  or  pene- 
trated, dilated  or  contracted,  rarified  or  condensed  ; 
in  fact,  from  those  Avhich  compose  them  ;  whereby 
their  particles  are  incessantly  acting  and  re-acting% 
or  in  continual  motion,  the  effects  of  which  are  dis- 
played by  extraordinary  changes.  Thus  heat  rarities 
and  dilates  metals,  which  is  evidence  deducible  that 
a  bar  of  iron,  from  the  change  of  the  atmosphere 
alone,  must  be  in  continual  motion ;  that  there  is 
not  a  single  particle  in  it  that  can  be  said  to  enjoy 
rest  even  for  a  single  moment.  In  those  hard  bodies, 
indeed,  the  particles  of  which  are  in  actual  contact, 
and  which  are  closely  united,  how  is  it  possible  to 
conceive,  that  air,  cold,  or  heat,  can  act  upon  one 
of  these  particles,  even  exteriorly,  without  the  motion 
being  communicated  to  those  which  are  most  inti- 
mate and  minute  in  their  union  ?  Without  motion, 
how  should  we  be  able  to  comprehend  the  manner 
in  which  our  sense  of  smelling  is  affected,  by  eman- 
ations escaping  from  the  most  solid  bodies,  of  which 
all  the  particles  appear  to  be  at  perfect  rest?  How 
could  we,  even  by  the  assistance  of  a  telescope,  see 
the  most  distant  stars,  if  there  was  not  a  progressive 
molion  of  light  from  these  stars  to  the  retina  of  our 
eye  ?     ■ 

Observation  and  reflection  ought  to  convince  us, 
that  every  thing  in  Nature  is  in  continual  motion-^ 
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that  there  is  not  a  single  part,  however  small,  that 
enjoys  repose— that  Nature  acts  in  all — that  she 
would  cease  to  be  Nature  if  she  did  not  act.  Prac- 
tical knowledge  teaches  us,  that  without  unceasing 
motion,  nothing  could  be  preserved — nothing  coiild 
be  produced — nothing  could  act  in  this  Nature. 
Thus  the  idea  of  Nature  necessarily  includes  that  of 
motion.  But  it  will  be  asked,  and  not  a  little  tri- 
umphantly, from  whence  did  she  derive  her  motion  ? 
Our  reply  is,  we  know  not,  neither  do  they— that 
ive  never  shall,  that  tkfA/  never  will.  It  is  a  secret 
hidden  from  us,  concealed  from  them,  by  the  most 
impenetrable  veil.  We  also  reply,  that  it  is  fair  to 
infer,  unless  they  can  logically  prove  to  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  in  herself,  since  she  is  the  great  whole,  out 
of  which  nothing  can  exist.  We  say  this  motion  is 
a  manner  of  existence,  tliat  flows,  necessarily,  out  of 
the  nature  of  matter  ;  that  matter  moves  by  its  own 
peculiar  energies  ;  tiiat  its  motion  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  force  which  is  inherent  in  itself;  thAt  the  va- 
riety of  motion,  and  the  phenomena  which  result, 
proceed  from  the  diversity  of  the  properties — of  the 
qualities. — of  the  combinations,  which  are  originally 
found  in  the  primitive  matter,  of  which  Nature  is 
the  assemblage. 

Natural  philosophers,  for  the  most  part,  have  re- 
garded as  inanimate,  or  as  deprived  of  the  faculty  of 
motion,  those  bodies  vihich  are  only  moved  by  the 
intervention  of  some  agent  or  exterior  cause  ;  they 
have  considered  themselves  justified  in  concluding-, 
that  the  matter  which  forms  these  bodies  is  perfectly 
inert  in  its  nature,  They,  have  not  forsaken  this 
error,  although  they  must  have  observed,  that  when- 
ever a  body  is  left  to  itself,  or  disengaged  from  those 
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obstructions  which  oppose  themselves  to  its  descent, 
it  has  a  tendency  to  fall  or  to  approach  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  by  a  motion  uniformly  accelerated  ;  they 
have  rather  chosen  to  suppose  a  visionary  exterior 
cause,  of  which  they  themselves  had  but  an  imper- 
fect idea,  than  admit  that  these  bodies  held  their 
motion  from  their  own  peculiar  nature. 

These  philosophers,  also,  notwithstanding  they 
saw  above  them  an  infinite  number  of  globes  that 
moved  with  great  rapidity  round  a  common  centre, 
still  adhered  to  their  favourite  opinions  ;  and  never 
ceased  to  suppose  some  whimsical  causes  for  these 
movements,  until  the  immortal  Newton  clearly 
demonstrated  that  it  was  the  effect  of  the  gravitation 
of  these  celestial  bodies  towards  each  other.  Ex- 
perimental philosophers,  however,  and  amongst  them 
the  great  Newton  himself,  have  held  the  cause  of 
gravitation  as  inexplicable.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  weight  of  this  authority,  it  appears  manifest  that 
it  may  be  deduced  from  the  motion  of  matter,  by 
which  bodies  are  diversely  determined.  Gravit;|tion 
is  nothing  more  than  a  mode  of  moving— ^a  tendency 
towards  a  centre :  to  speak  strictly,  all  motion  is 
relative  gravitation  ;  since  that  which  falls  relatively 
to  us,  rises,  with  relation  to  other  bodies.  From  this 
it  follows,  that  every  motion  in  our  microcosm  is  the 
effect  of  gravitation  ;  seeing  that  there  is  not  in  the 
luiiverse  either  top  or  bottom,  nor  any  absolute  centime, 
it  should  appear,  that  the  weight  of  bodies  depends 
on  their  configuration,  as  well  external  as  internal, 
which  gives  them  that  form  of  action  which  is  called 
gravitation.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  lead;, 
spherically  formed,  falls  quickly  and  direct :  reduce 
this  ball  into  very  thin  plates,  it  will  be  sustained  u}, 
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the  air  for  a  much  longer  time  :  apply  to  it  the  action 
of  fire,  this  lead  will  rise  in  the  atmosphere:  here, 
then,  the  same  metal,  variously  modified,  has  very 
tlifFereiit  modes  of  action. 

A  very  simple  observation  would  have  sufficed  to 
make  the  philosophers,  antecedent  to  Newton,  feel 
the  inadequateness  of  the  causes  they  admitted  to 
operate  Avith  such  powerful  effect.  They  had  a 
sufficiency  to  convince  themselves,  in  the  collision  of 
two  bodies,  which  they  could  contemplate,  and  in  the 
known  laws  of  that  motion,  which  these  always  com- 
municate by  reason  of  their  greater  or  Jes^  compact- 
ness; from  whence  they  ought  to  have  inferred, 
that  the  density  of  subtle  or  etherecd  matter,  being 
considerably  less  than  that  of  the  planets,  it  could 
only  communicate  to  them  a  very  feeble  motion,  quite 
insufficient  to  produce  that  velocity  of  action,  of 
which  they  could  not  possibly  avoid  being  the  wit- 
nesses. .  . 

If  Nature  had  been  viewed  uninfluenced  by  preju- 
dice, they  must  have  been  long  since  convinced  that 
matter  acts  by  its  own  peculiar  activity  ;  that  it  needs 
no  exterior  communicative  force  to  set  it  in  motion. 
They  might  have  perceived  that  whenever  mixe(} 
bodies  were  placed  in  a  situation  to  ^t  on  each  other, 
motion  was  instantly  excited  ;  and  that  these  mix, 
tures  acted  with  a  force  capable  of  producing  the  most 
surprising  results, 

If  particles  of  iron,  sulphur,  and  water  1^  mixed 
together,  these  bodies  thus  capacitated  to  act  on  each 
other,  are  heated  by  degrees,  and  ultimately  produce 
a  violent  combustion ,  If  flour  be  wetted  with  wa;ter, 
and  the  mixture  closed  up,  it  will  be  found,  after 
some  lapse  of  time,  (by  the  aid  of  a  microscope)  tq 
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have  produced  organized  ?>eing'S  that  enjoy  life,  of 
of  which  the  water  and  the  flour  were  beheved  in- 
capable: it  is  thus  that  inanimate  matter  can  pass 
into  life,  or  animate  matter,  which  is  in  itself  only 
an  assemblage  of  motion. 

Reasoning  from  analogy,  which  the  philosophers 
of  the  present  day  do  not  hold  incompatible,  the 
production  of  a  man,  independent  of  the  ordinary 
means,  would  not  be  more  astonishing  than  that  of 
au  insect  with  tiour  and  water.  Fermentation  and 
putrid  substances,  evidently  produce  living  animals, 
W.e  have  here  the  principle  ;  with  proper  materials, 
principles  can  always  be  brought  into  action.  That 
g'eneration  which  is  styled  uncertain  is  only  so  for 
those  who  do  not  reflect,  or  who  do  not  permit  them-* 
selves,  attentively,  to  observe  the  operations  of  Nature, 

The  generative  of  motion,  and  its  developement, 
as  well  as  the  energy  of  matter,  may  be  seen  every 
'^vliere  ;  more  particularly  in  those  unitions  in  which 
fire,  air,  and  water,  find  themselves  combined, 
These  elements,  or  rather  these  mixed  bodies,  are 
the  most  volatile,  the  most  fugitive  of  beings  ;  never- 
theless in  the  hands  of  Nature,  they  are  the  essential 
agents  employed  to  produce  the  most  striking  phe- 
nomena. To  these  we  must  ascribe  the  effects  of 
thunder,  the  eruption  of  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  &c. 
Science  offers  to  our  consideration  an  agent  of  asto- 
nishing force,  in  gunpowder,  the  instant  it  comes  in 
contact  with  fire.  In  short,  the  most  terrible  eftects 
result  from  the  combination  of  matter,  which  is. 
generally  believed  to  be  dead  and  inert. 

These  facts  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  motion  is 
produced,  is  augmented,  is  accelerated  in  matter, 
4vithout  the  help  of  any  exterior  agent :  iljerefore  it  jsi. 
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reasonable  to  conclude  that  motion  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  immutable  laws,  resulting  from  the 
essence,  from  the  properties  existing-  in  the  different 
elements,  and  the  rarious  combinations  of  these 
elements.  Are  we  not  justified,  then,  in  concluding', 
from  these  precedents,  that  there  may  be  an  infinity 
of  other  combinations,  with  which  we  are  unac- 
cjuainted,  competent  to  produce  a  great  variety  of 
motion  in  matter,  without  being  under  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse,  for  the  explanation,  to  agents 
^vho  are  more  difficult  to  comprehend  than  even  the 
effects  which  are  attributed  to  them  ? 

Had  man  but  paid  proper  attention  to  what  passed 
under  his  review,  he  would  not  have  sought  out  of 
Nature,  a  power  distinguished  trom  herself,  to  set 
her  in  action,  and  without  which  he  believes  she 
cannot  move.  If,  indeed,  by  Nature  is  meant  a  heap 
of  dead  matter,  destitute  of  peculiar  qualities  purely 
passive,  we  must  unquestionably  seek  out  of  this 
Nature  the  principle  of  her  motion.  But  if  by  Na- 
ture be  understood,  what  it  really  is,  a  whole,  of 
which  the  numerous  parts  are  endowed  with  various 
properties,  which  oblige  them  to  act  according  to 
these  properties;  which  are  in  a  perpetual  ternate- 
ness  of  action  and  re-action ;  which  press,  which 
gravitate  towards  a  common  center,  whilst  others 
depart  from  and  fly  off  tovvards  the  periphery,  or 
circumference ;  which  attract  and  repel ;  which  by 
continual  approximation  and  constant  collision,  pro- 
duce and  decompose  all  the  bodies  we  behold  ;  then, 
1  say,  there  is  no  necessity  to  h^ve  recourse  to  su* 
peiTiatural  powers,  to  account  for  the  formation  of 
things,  and  those  extraordinary  appearances  which 
are  the  result  of  motion, 
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Those  who  admit  a  cause  exterior  to  luatter,  are 
obliged  to  believe  that  tliis  cause  produced  all  the 
motion  by  which  matter  is  agitated  in  giving  it 
existence.  This  belief  rests  on  another,  namely, 
that  matter  could  begin  to  exist ;  an  h)  pothesis  that, 
,  until  this  m^oment,  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
demonstrated.  To  produce  from  nothing,  or  the 
Crjiation,  is  a  term  that  cannot  give  us  the  least 
idea  of  the  formation  of  the  universe  ;  it  presents  no 
sense^  upon  which  the  niind  can  rely.  In  fact,  the 
Ijuman  mind  is  not  adequate  to  conceive  a  moment 
of  non-existence,  or  when  all  shall  have  passed 
away ;  even  admitting  this  to  be  a  truth,  it  is  no 
truth  for  us,  because  by  the  very  nature  of  our 
organization,  we  cannot  admit  positions  as  facts, 
of  which  no  evidence  can  be  adduced  that  has  rela- 
tion to  our  senses :  we  may,  indeed,  consent  to 
believe  it,  because  others  say  it ;  but  will  any 
rational  being  be  satisfied  with  such  an  admission  ? 
Can  any  moral  good  spring  from  such  blind  assur- 
ance? Is  it  consistent  with  sound  doctrine,  with 
philosophy,  or  with  reason  ?  Do  we,  in  fact,  pay 
any  respect  to  the  intellectual  powers  of  another, 
when  we  say  to  him,  "  I  will  believe  this,  because 
in  all  the  attempts  you  have  A^entured,  for  the  pur-? 
pose  of  proving  what  you  say,  you  have  entirely 
failed  ;  and  have  been  at  last  obliged  to  acknowledge 
you  know  nothing  about  the  matter  ?"  \^  hat  moraj 
reliance  ought  we  to  have  on  such  j>€ople  ?  Hypo- 
thesis may  succeed  hypothesis  ;  system  may  destroy 
system  :  a  new  set  of  ideas  may  overturn  the  ide^s 
of  a  former  day.  Other  Gallileos  may  be  con^ 
demned  to  death  —  other  Newtons  may  arise -tt- we 
may  reason  — •  argue  -^  dispute  ^^  quarrel  -^  punisi^ 
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and  destroy  :  imy,  we  may  even  exterminate  those 
who  differ  from  us  in  opinion ;  but  when  we  have 
done  all  this,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  fall  back  upoa 
our  original  darkness — to  confess,  that  that  whicb 
has  no  relation  with  our  senses,  that  which  can- 
not manifest  itself  to  us  by  some  of  the  ordi- 
nary modes  by  which  other  things  are  mani- 
fested, has  no  existence  for  us — is  not  comprehen- 
sible by  us — -can  never  entirely  remove  our  doubt — 
can  never  seize  on  our  stedfast  belief;  seeing  it  is 
that  of  which  we  cannot  form  even  a  notion;  in 
short,  that  it  is  that,  which  as  long  as  we  remain 
what  we  are,  must  be  hidden  from  us  by  a  veil^ 
which  no  power,  no  faculty,  no  energy,  we  possess, 
is  able  to  remove.  All  who  are  not  enslaved  by 
prejudice  agree  to  the  truth  of  the  position,  that 
nothing  can  be  made  of  nothing. 

Many  theologians  have  acknowledged  Nature  to 
be  an  active  whole.  Almost  all  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers were  agreed  to  regard  the  world  as  eternal, , 
Ocellus  Lucanus,  speaking  of  the  universe^, says, 
"  it  has  always  been,  and  it  always  will  be.'* 
Vatable  and  Grotius  assure  us,  that  to  render  the 
Hebre\v  phrase  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesjs  cor.^- 
rectly,  we  must  say,  "  when  God  made  heaven  andt 
earth,  matter  ivas  loithout  form."  .  If  this  be  .true, 
and  every  Hebraist  can  judge  for  himself,  then  the 
word  which  has  been  rendered  created,  means  only 
to  fashion,  form,  arrange.  We  know  that  the.Qreek 
words  create  and  form,  have  always  indicated  the 
same  thing.  According  to  St.  Jerome,  creare.  has 
the  same  ineaning  as  condere,  to  found,,  to  build. 
The  Bible  does"  net  any  where  say  in  a  clear  man- 
ner; that  tlie  world  was  made  of  nothing.     Ter- 
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TULLiAN  and  the  father  Petau  both  admit,  that 
"  this  is  a  truth  established  more  by  reason  than 
hy  authority.'*  St.  Justin  seems  to  have  contem- 
plated matter  as  eternal,  since  lie  commends  Plato 
for  having  said,  that  "  God^  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  only  gave  impulse  to  matter,  and  fashioned 
it.'*  Burnet  and  Pythagoras  were  entirely  of 
this  opinion,  and  even  onr  Church  Service  may  be 
adduced  in  support ;  for  although  it  admits  by  im- 
plication a  beginning,  it  expressly  denies  an  end : 
"  *^s  it  loas  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever 
shall  be,  ivorld  without  etid."  It  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  that  which  cannot  cease  to  exist,  must 
have  always  been. 

Motion  becomes  still  more  obscure,  when  creation, 
or  the  formation  of  matter,  is  attributed  to  a  spi- 
ritual being;  that  is  to  say,  to  a  being  which  has 
no  analogy,  no  point  of  contact,  with  it — to  a  being 
which  has  neither  extent  or  parts,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  susceptible  of  motion,  as  we  understand  the 
term  ;  this  being  only  the  change  of  one  body,  rela- 
tively to  another  body,  in  which  the  body  moved 
presents  successively  different  parts  to  different  points 
of  space.  Moreover,  as  all  the  world  are  nearly 
agreed  that  matter  can  never  be  totally  annihilated, 
or  cease  to  exist ;  by  what  reasoning,  I  would  ask, 
do  they  comprehend — how  understand— that  that 
which  cannot  cease  to  be,  could  ever  have  had  a  be- 
ginning. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  asked,  whence  came  matter  ?  it 
is  very  reasonable  to  say  it  has  always  existed.  If  it 
he  inquired,  whence  proceeds  the  motion  that  agi- 
tates matter  ?  the  same  reasoning  furnishes  the  an- 
swer ;  namely,  that  as  motion  is  coeval  with  matter, 
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It  Hinst  have  existed  from  all  eternity,  seeing  that 
motion  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  its  exist- 
ence— of  its  essence — of  its  primitive  properties,  such 
as  its  extent,  its  gravity,  its  impenetrability,  its 
fig-ure,  &c.  By  virtue  of  these  essential  cx)nstituent 
properties,  inherent  in  all  matter,  and  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  it,  the  various 
matter  of  which  the  universe  is  composed  must  from 
all  eternity  have  pressed  against  each  other — have 
gravitated  towards  a  center — have  clashed— have 
come  in  contact — have  been  attracted — have  been 
repelled — have  been  combined — -have  been  sepa- 
rated: in  short,  must  have  acted  and  moved  accord- 
ing to  the  essence  and  energy  peculiar  to  each  genus, 
and  to  each  of  its  combinations. 

Existence  supposes  properties  in  the  thing  that 
exists  :  whenever  it  has  properties,  its  mode  of  action 
must  necessarily  flov/  from  those  properties  which 
constitute  its  mode  of  being.  Thus,  when  a  body  is. 
ponderous,  it  must  fall ;  when  it  falls,  it  must  come 
in  collision  with  the  bodies  it  meets  in  its  descent ; 
when  it  is  dense,  when  it  is  solid,  it  must,  by  reason 
of  this  density,  communicate  motion  to  the  bodies 
with  which  it  clashes  ;  when  it  has  analogy,  when 
it  has  affinity  with  these  bodies,  it  must  be  attracted, 
must  be  united  w  ith  them ;  when  it  has  no  point 
of  analogy  v/ith  them,  it  must  be  repulsed. 

From  which  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  in 
supposing,  as  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  doing', 
the  existence  of  matter,  we  must  suppose  it  to  have 
some  kind  of  properties  ;  from  which  its  motion,  or 
modes  of  action,  must  necessarily  flow.  To  form  the 
universe,  Descartes  asked  but  matter  and  motion  : 
a  diversity  of  matter  sufficed   for  him  ;    variety  of 
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motion  was  the  consequence  of  its  existence,  of  its 
essence,  of  its  properties  :  its  different  modes  of  action 
would  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  its  different 
modes  of  being.  Mattei'  without  properties  would 
fee  a  mere  nothing ;  therefore,  as  soon  as  matter 
exists,  it  must  act ;  as  soon  as  it  is  various,  it  must 
act  variously  ;  if  it  cannot  commence  to  exist,  it 
must  have  existed  from  all  eternity  ;  if  it  has  always 
existed,  it  can  laever  cease  to  be :  if  it  can  never 
cease  to  be,  it  can  never  cease  to  act  by  its  own 
energy.  Motion  is  a  manner  of  being,  which  matter 
derives  from  its  peculiar  existence. 

The  existence,  then,  of  matter  is  a  fact :  the  ex- 
istence of  motion  is  another  fact.  Our  visual  organs 
point  out  to  us  matter  with  different  essences,  form- 
ing a  variety  of  combinations,  endowed  with  various 
properties  that  discriminate  them.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
palpable  error  to  believe  that  matter  is  a  homogene- 
ous body,  of  which  the  parts  differ  from  each  other 
only  by  their  various  modifications.  Among  the  -in- 
dividuals of  the  same  species  that  come  under  our 
notice,  no  two  resemble  exactly  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  difference  of  situation  alone  will, 
necessarily,  carry  a  diversity  more  or  less  sensible, 
not  only  in  the  modifications,  but  also  in  the  essence, 
in  the  properties,  in  the  entire  system  of  beine'S. 
This  truth  was  well  understood  by  the  profound  and 
subtle  Leibnitz. 

If  this  principle  be  properly  digested,  and  experi- 
ence seems  sAway^  to  produce  evidence  of  its  truth, 
we  must  be  convinced  that  the  matter  or  primitive 
efements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  bodies, 
are  not  of  the  same  nature,  and  consequently,  can 
neither  have  the  same  properties,  nor  the  same  modi- 
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ficatioHS  ;  and  if  so,  they  cannot  have  the  same  mode 
of  inoviiig"  and  acting-.  Their  aclivity  or  motion, 
already  different,  can  be  diversified  to  infinity,  aug- 
mented or  diminished,  accelerated  or  retarded,  ac- 
cording- to  the  combinations,  the  proportions,  the 
pressure,  the  density,  the  vohime  of  the  mailer,  that 
enters  their  composition.  The  endless  variety  to  be 
produced,  will  need  no  further  illustration  than  the 
commonest  book  of  arithmetic  furnishes  us,  where 
It  will  be  found,  that  to  ring-  all  the  changes  that  can 
be  produced  on  twelve  bells  only,  would  occupy  a 
space  of  more  than  ninety-one  years.  The  element 
of  fire  is  visibly  more  active  and  more  inconstant 
than  that  of  earth.  This  is  more  solid  and  ponderous 
than  firC;,  air,  or  water.  According  to  the  quantity 
of  these  elements,  w  hich  enter  the  composition  of 
bodies,  these  must  act  diversely,  and  their  motion 
mvM  in  some  measure  partake  the  motion  peculiar 
to  each  of  their  constituent  parts.  Elementary  fire 
appears  to  be  in  Nature  the  principle  of  activity  ;  it 
may  be  compared  to  a  fruitful  leaven,  that  puts  the 
jiiiaf's  into  fermentation  and  gives  it  life.  Earth 
appears  to  be  the  principle  of  solidity  in  bodies,  frora 
its  impenetrability,  and  by  the  firm  coherence  of  its 
parts.  Water  is  a  medium,  to  facilitate  the  combi- 
nation of  bodies,  into  which  it  enters  itself,  as  a 
-constituent  part.  Air  is  a  fluid  whose  business  it 
8eeni8  to  be,  to  furnish  the  other  elements  with  the 
^pace  requisite  to  expand,  to  exercise  their  motion, 
and  which  is,  moreover,  found  proper  to  combine 
NVVih  them.  These  elements,  which  our  senses  never 
di&cDver  in  a  pure  state — which  are  continually  and 
reciprocally  set  in  motion  by  each  other — Avhich  are 
ilvvays  acting  and  re-acting,  combining  and  sepa- 
rating,   attracting    and  repelling- — are    sufficient   to 
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explain  to  iis  the  forrnatioii  of  all  the  beings  we  be- 
hold. Their  motion  is  iminterruptedly  and  reci- 
procally produced  from  each  other  ;  they  are  alter- 
nately causes  ^^nd  effects.  Thus,  they  form  a  vast 
circle  of  generation  and  destrnction-r-of  combination 
and  decomposition,  which,  it  is  quite  re^onable  to 
suppose,  could  never  have  had  a  beginning,  and 
which,  conseqiiently,  can  never  have  an  end.  In 
short.  Nature  is  but  an  immense  chain  of  causes  and 
effects,  which  unceasingly  flow  from  each  other. 
The  motion  of  particular  beings  depends  on  the 
general  motion,  which  is  itself  maintained  by  indi- 
vidual motion.  This  is  strengthened  or  weakened, 
accelerated  or  retarded,  simplified  or  complicated, 
procreated  or  destroyed,  by  a  variety  of  combi- 
nations and  circumstances,  which  every  moment 
change  the  directions,  the  tendency,  the  modes  of 
existing,  and  of  acting,  of  the  different  beings  that 
receive  its  impulse. 

If  it  were  true,  ^s  has  been  assorted  by  some 
philosophers,  that  every  thing  has  a  tendency  to  form 
one  uniqoe  or  single  mass,  and  in  that  unique  mass 
the  instant  should  arrive  when  all  was  in  nisus,  all 
w  ould  eternally  remain  in  this  state  ;  to  all  eternity 
there  would  be  no  more  than  one  Being  and  one 
effort :  this  would  be  eternal  and  universal  death. 

If  we  desire  to  go  beyond  this,  to  find  the  principle 
pf  action  in  matter,  to  trace  the  origin  of  things,  it 
is  for  ever  to  fall  back  upon  difficulties ;  it  is  abso- 
lutely to  abridge  the  evidence  of  our  senses ;  by 
which  only  we  can  understand,  by  which  alone  we 
can  judge  of  the  causes  acting  upon  them,  or  the 
impulse  by  which  they  are  set  in  action. 

Let  us,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  saying 
WHAT  is  supported  by  our  experience,  and  by  all  the 
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evidence  we  are  capable  of  iiiiderstaiidirig' ;  against 
the  truth  of  which  not  a  shadow  of  proof,  such  as 
our  reason  can  admit,  has  ever  been  adduced^ — which 
has  been  maintained  by  philosophers  in  every  age — 
which  theologians  themselves  have  not  denied,  bnt 
which  many  of  them  have  upheld;,  namely,  that 
matter  always  existed  ;  that  it  moves  hy  virtue  of 
its  essence;  that  all  the  phenomena  of  Nature  is 
ascribahle  to  the  diversijied  motion  of  the  variety 
of  matter  she  contains  ;  and  which,  like  the  phcenix, 
is  continually  regenerating  out  of  its  own  ashes ^  . 


CHAP.  IJL 

O/'  Matter. — Of  its  various   Combinations.— Of 
its   diversified  Jflotion,    or  of   the  Course  of 

'Nature, 

We  know  nothing  of  the  elements  of  bodies, 
but  we  know  some  of  their  properties  or  qualities ; 
and  we  distinguish  their  various  matter  by  the  effect 
or  change  produced  on  our  senses  ;  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  variety  of  motion  their  presence  excites  in  us. 
in  consequence,  we  discover  in  them,  extent,  mo- 
bility, divitribility,  solidity,  gravity,  and  inert  force. 
From  these  gen eriil  and  primitive  properties  flow  a 
number  of  others,  such  as  density,  figure,  colour, 
ponderosity,  &c.  Thus,  relatively  to  us,  matter  is 
rdll  that  affects  our  senses  in  any  manner  ^vhatever  ; 
the  various  properties  we  attribute  to  matter,  by  whicli 
we  discriminate  its  diversity,  are  founded,  on  the 
different  impressions  we  receive  on  the  changes  they 
produce  in  us. 
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A  satisfactory  definition  of  matter  has  not  yet  been 
given.  Man,  deceived  and  led  astray  by  his  preju- 
dices, formed  but  vague,  superficial,  and  imperfect 
notions  concerning-  it.  He  looked  upon  it  as  an 
Unique  being,  gross  and  passive,  incapable  of  either 
moving  by  itself,  of  forming  combinations,  or  of 
producing  any  thing  by  its  own  energies.  Instead 
of  this  unintelhgible  jargon,  he  ought  to  have  con- 
templated it  as  a  genus  of  beings,  of  which  the 
individuals,  although  they  might  possess  some  Gora- 
mon  properties,  such  as  extent,  divisibility,  figure,  &c. 
should  not,  however,  be  all  ranked  in  the  same  class, 
nor  comprised  under  the  same  g-^eneral  denomination. 

An  example  will  serve  more  fully  to  explain  what 
"vve  have  asserted,  throw  its  correctness  into  light, 
and  facilitate  the  application.  The  properties  com- 
mon to  all  matter,  are  extent,  divisibility,  impene- 
trability, figure,  mobility,  or  the  property  of  being' 
moved  in  mass.  Fire,  beside  these  general  pro- 
perties, common  to  all  matter,  enjoys  also  the 
peculiar  property  of  being  put  into  activity  by  a 
motion  that  produces  on  our  organs  of  feeling  the 
sensation  of  heat ;  and  by  another,  that  communicates 
to  our  visual  organs  the  sensation  of  light.  Iron,  in 
common  with  matter  in  general,  has  extent  and 
figure ;  is  divisible,  and  moveable  in  mass :  if  fire 
be  combined  with  it  in  a  certain  proportion,  the 
iron  acquires  two  ne^v  properties  ;  namely,  those  of 
exciting  in  us  similar  sensations  of  heat  and  light, 
which  were  excited  by  the  element  of  fire,  but  which 
the  iron  had  not,  before  its  combination  with  the 
igneous  matter.  These  distinguishing  properties  are 
inseparable  from  matter,  and  the  phenomena  that 
result,  may,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  be  said 
to  result  necessarily. 
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If  we  contemplate  a  little  the  paths  of  Nature — if, 
for  a  time,  we  trace  the  beings  in  this  Nature,  under 
the  different  states  through  which,  by  reason  of  their 
properties,  they  are  compelled  to  pass;  we  shall 
discover,  that  it  is  to  motion,  and  motion  only,  that 
is  to  be  ascribed  all  the  changes,  all  the  combinations, 
all  the  forms,  in  short,  all  the  various  modifications 
of  matter.  That  it  is  by  motion  every  thing  that 
exists  is  produced,  experiences  change,  expands, 
and  is  destroyed .  It  is  motion  that  alters  the  aspect 
of  beings  ;  that  adds  to,  or  takes  away  from  their 
properties  ;  which  obliges  each  of  them,  by  a  conse- 
quence of  its  nature,  after  having  occupied  a  certain 
rank  or  order,  to  quit  it,  to  occupy  another,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  generation,  maintenance,  and  de- 
composition of  other  beings,  totally  different  in  their 
bulk,  rank,  and  essence. 

In  what  experimental  philosophers  have  styled 
the  THREE  ORDERS  OF  NATURE,  that  is  to  Say,  the 
mineral,  the  vegetable,  and  aninial  worlds,  they 
liave  established,  by  the  aid  of  motion,  a  transmi- 
gration, an  exchange,  a  continual  circulation  in  the 
particles  of  matter.  Nature  has  occasion  in  one 
place,  for  those  particles  which,  for  a  time,  she  has 
placed  in  another.  These  particles,  after  having,  by 
particular  combinations,  constituted  beings  endued 
with  peculiar  essences,  with  specific  properties,  with 
determinate  modes  of  action,  dissolve  and  separate 
with  more  or  less  facility  ;  and  combining  in  a  new 
manner,  they  form  new  beings.  The  attentive 
observer  sees  this  law  execute  itself,  in  a  manner  more 
^r  less  prominent,  through  all  the  beings  by  which 
he  is  surrounded.  He  sees  nature  full  of  erratic 
germe,  some  of  which  expand  themselves,  whilst 
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otiiers  wrat  until:  motion  has  placed  them  in  their 
proper  sitcation,  iu  suitable  wombs  or  matrices,  in 
the  aecessary  circumstances,   to  unfold,   to  increase, 
to  render  them  more  perceptible  by  the  addition  of 
other  substances  of  matter  analagous  to  their  primi- 
tive   being.     In  all   this   we    see  nothing*    but  the 
effect  of  motion,  necessarily  guided,  modified,  accele- 
rated or  slackened,  strengthened  or  weakened,   by 
reason  of  the   various   properties   that   beings  suc- 
cessively acquire  and  lose  ;    which,  every  moment, 
infallibly  produces  alterations  in  bodies  more  or  less 
marked.     Indeed,   these   bodies  cannot  be,    strictly 
speaking,  the  same  in  any  two  successive  moments 
oi  their  existence  ;   they  must,   every  instant,  either 
acquire  or  lose  :   in  short,  they  are  obliged  to  undergo 
continual  variations  in  their  essences,  in  their  pro- 
perties, in  their  energies,  in  their  masses,  in  their 
.   qualities,  in  their  mode  of  existence. 

Animals,  after  they  have  been  expanded  in,   and 
brought   out   of,    the    wombs    that  are   suitable   to 
the  elements  of  their  machine,  enlarge,  strengthen, 
acquire  new  properties,  new  energies,  new  faculties-, 
either  by  deriving  nourishment  from  plants  analogous 
to  their  being,  or  by  devouring  other  animals  whose 
substance  is  suitable  to  their  preservation  ;   that  is  to 
say,  to  repair  the  continual  deperdition  or  loss  of 
some   portion  of  their  own  substance,    that   is  dis- 
engaging itself  every  instant.     These  same  animals 
are  nourished,  preserved,  strengthened,  and  enlarged, 
by  the  aid  of  air,  water,  earth,  and  hre.     Deprived 
of  air,  or  of  the  fluid  that  surrounds  them,  that  presses 
on  them,  that  penetrates  them,  that  gives  them  their 
elasticity,  they  presently  cease  to  live.     Water,  com- 
led  with  this   air,    enters  into   their  whole  me« 
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clianism,  of  wliich  it  facilitates  the  motion.  Earth 
serves  them  for  a  basis,  by  giving  solidity  to  their 
texture  :  it  is  conveyed  by  air  and  water,  whkh 
carry  it  to  those  parts  of  the  body  with  which  it 
can  combine.  Fire  itself,  disguised  and  enveloped 
under  an  infinity  of  forms,  continually  received  inla 
the  animal,  procures  him  heat,  continues  him  in 
life,  renders  him  capable  of  exercising  his  functions. 
The  aliments,  charged  with  these  various  principles, 
entering  into  the  stomach,  re-establish  the  nervous 
system,  and  restore,  by  their  activity,  and  the  ele- 
ments which  compose  them,  the  machine  which 
begins  to  languish,  to  be  depressed,  by  the  loss  it 
bas  sustained.  Forthwith  the  animal  experiences  a 
change  in  his  whole  system  ;  he  has  more  energy, 
more  activity  ;  he  feels  more  courage  ;  displays  more 
g'aiety  ;  he  acts,  he  moves,  he  thinks,  after  a  different 
manner  ;  all  his  faculties  are  exercised  with  more 
ease.  This  igneous  matter,  so  congenial  to  genera- 
tion— so  restorative  in  its  effect— so  necessary  to  life, 
was  the  Jupiter  of  the  ancients :  from  all  that 
has  preceded,  it  is  cleav,  that  what  are  called  the 
elements,  or  primitive  parts  of  matter,  variously 
combined,  are,  by  the  agency  of  motion,  continually 
united  to,  and  assimilated  with,  the  substance  of 
animals— that  they  visibly  modify  their  being — have 
an  evident  influence  over  their  actions,  that  is  to 
sa5',  upon  the  motion  they  undergo,  whether  visible 
or  concealed. 

The  same  elements,  which  under  certain  circum- 
stances serve  to  nourish,  to  strengthen,  to  maintain 
the  animal,  become,  under  others,  the  principles  of  his 
weakness,  the  instruments  of' his  dissolution— of  his 
dtiath:  they  work  his  destruction,  whenever  they  are 
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nut  in  tliatj  List  proportion  which  renders  them  proper 
to  maintain  his  existence :  thus,  when  water  becomes 
too  abundant  in  the  body  of  the  animal,  it  enervates 
him,  it  relaxes  the  fibres,  and  impedes  the  necessary 
action  of  the  other  elements :  thus,  fire  admitted  in  ex- 
cess, excites  in  him  disorderly  motion  destructive  of  his 
machine  :  thus,  air,  charged  with  principles  not  ana- 
logous to  his  mechanism,  brings  upon  him  danger- 
ous diseases  and  contagion.  In  fine,  the  aliments 
modified  after  certain  modes,  in  the  room  of  nou- 
rishing, destroy  the  animal,  and  conduce  to  his 
ruin  :  the  animal  is  preserved  no  longer  than  these 
substances  are  analog'ous  to  his  system.  They  ruin 
him  when  Ihey  want  that  just  equilibrium  that  ren- 
ders them  suitable  to  maintain  his  existence. 

Plants  that  serve  to  nourish  and  restore  animals 
are  themselves  nourished  by  earth  ;  they  expand  on 
its  bosom,  enlarge  and  strengthen  at  its  expence, 
continually  receiving  into  their  texture,  by  their 
roots  and  their  pores,  water,  air,  and  igneous  mat- 
ter :  water  visibly  reanimates  them  whenever  their 
vegetation  or  genus  of  life  languishes  ;  it  conveys 
to  them  those  analogous  principles  by  which  they 
are  enabled  to  reach  perfection  :  air  is  requisite  to 
their  expansion,  and  furnislies  them  with  water, 
earth,  and  the  igneous  matter  with  which  it  is 
charged.  By  these  means  they  receive  more  or 
less  of  the  inflammable  matter ;  the  different  propor- 
tions of  tiiese  principles,  their  numerous  combina- 
tions, from  whence  result  an  infinity  of  properties, 
a  variety  of  forms,  constitute  the  various  families  and 
classes  into  which  botanists  have  distributed  plants : 
it  is  thus  we  see  the  cedar  and  the  hyssop  develope 
their  growth;  the  one  ri^s  to  the  clouds,  the  other 
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creeps  humbly  on  the  earth.  Thus,  by  deg-rees,  from 
an  acorn  springs  the  majestic  oak,  acciimiiliating, 
vv  ilh  time,  its  nnmerous  branches,  and  overshadow- 
ing iis  with  its  foliage.  Thus,  a  grain  of  corn,  after 
having  drawn  its  own  nourishment  from  the  juices 
of  the  earth,  serves,  in  its  turn,  for  the  nourishment 
of  man,  into  whose  system  it  conveys  the  elements 
or  principles  by  which  it  has  been  itself  expanded, 
combined,  and  modified  in  isnch  a  manner,  as  to 
render  this  vegetable  proper  to  assimilate  and  unite 
with  the  human  frame  ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  fiuids 
and  solids  of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  same  elements,  the  same  principles,  are  found 
in  the  formation  of  minerals,  as  well  as  in  their  de- 
composition, whether  natural  or  artificial.  We  iind 
that  earth,  diversely  modified,  ^vrought,  and  com- 
bined, serves  to  increase  their  bulk,  and  give  them 
more  or  less  density  and  gravity.  Air  and  water  con- 
tribute to  make  their  particles  cohere ;  the  igneous 
matter,  or  inflammable  principle,  tinges  them  with 
colour,  and  sometimes  plainly  indicates  its  presence^ 
by  the  brilliant  scintillation  which  motion  elicits 
from  them.  These  stones  and  metals,  these  bodies^ 
so  compact  and  solid,  are  disunited,  are  destroyed, 
by  the  agency  of  air,  water,  and  fire  ;  which  the  most 
ordinary  analysis  is  sufficient  to  prove,  as  well  as  a 
multitude  of  experience,  to  which  our  eyes  are  the 
daily  evidence. 

Animals,  plants,  and  minerals,  after  a  lapse  of  time, 
give  back  to  Nature  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  general 
mass  of  things,  to  the  universal  magazine,  the  ele- 
ments, or  principles,  which  they  have  borrowed: 
The  earth  retakes  that  portion  of  the  body  of  which 
it  formed  the  basis  and  the  solidity  ;  the  air  charges 
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ft«elf  widi  those  parts,  that  are  analogous  io  it,  and 
with  those  particles  which  are  light  and  suh  tie  ;  water 
carries  off  that  whidi  is  suitable  to  liqueficency  ;  fire, 
Lui-sting  its  chetinSj  diseiigages-itself,  and  rushes  into 
new  combinalioDS  with  otlrer  bodies. 

The  eleaieiilary  particles  of  the  animal,  being  thus 
dissolved,  disunited,  and  dispersed  ;  assume  new 
acti^'itv,  and  form  new  combinations  :  thus,  they  serve 
to  nourish,  to  preserve,  or  destroy  new  beings  ;  among 
others,  plants,  v.hicli  arrived  at  their  maturit}',  nou- 
rish and  preserve  new  animals ;  these  in  their  turn 
yielding  to  the  same  fate  as  the  first, 
-'  Such  m  the  constant,  the  invariable  course  of  Na-^ 
ture:-siich  is  the  eternal  circle  of  mutation,  which 
all  that  exists  is  obliged  to  describe.  It  is  thus  motion 
generates,  preserves  for  a  time,  and  successively  de- 
stroys, one  part  of  the  universe  by  the  other  ;  whilst 
the  •  sum  of  existence  remains  eternally  tlie  same, 
Nature,  by  its  combinations,-  produces  suns,  which 
place  themselves  in  the  centre  of  so  many  systems: 
she  forms  planets,  which,  by  their  peculiar  essence, 
gravitate  and  describe  their  revolutions  Vound  these 
suns :  by  degrees  the  motion  is  changed  altogether, 
and  becomes  eccentric:  perhaps  the  da;f  may  arrive 
when  these  wondrous  masses  will  disper&e,  of  which 
man,  in  the  short  space  of  his  existence,  can  only 
have  a  faint  and  transient  glimpse,  - 

it  is  clear,  then,  that  the  continual  motion  inherent 
in  matter,  changes  .yad  destroys  all  beings ;  every 
instant  depriving  them  of  some  of  their  properties,  to 
aabstitute  others  :  it  is  motion,  which,  in  thus  cbang-. 
ing  their  actual  essence,  changes  also  their  order, 
their  direction,  their  tendency,  and  the  laws  ^\hich 
regulate  their  mode  of  acUng  and  being;  from  the 
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stone  formed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  by  the  inti- 
mate combination  and  close  coherence  of  similar  and 
analogous  particles,  to  the  sun,  that  vast  reservoir  of 
igneous  particles,  which  sheds  torrents  of  light  over 
the  firmament ;    from  the  benumbed  oyster,  to  the 
thoughtful  and  active  man  ;  we  see  an  uninterrupted 
progression,  a  perpetual  chain  of  motion  and  com])i- 
nation ;  from  which  is  produced,  beings  that  only 
differ  from  each  other  by  the  variety   of  their  ele- 
mentary matter — by  the  numerous  combinations  of 
these  elements,  from  whence  springs  modes  of  action 
and  existence,  diversified  to  infinity.     In  generation, 
in   nutrition,   in  preservation,  we  see  nothing  more 
than  matter,  variously  combined,  of  which  each  has 
its  peculiar  motion,  regulated  by  fixed  and  determi- 
nate laws,  which  oblige  them  to  submit  to  necessary 
changes.     We  shall  find,  in  the  formation,   in  the 
growth,  in  the  instantaneous  life,  of  animals,  vegeta- 
bles, and  minerals,  nothing  but  matter ;  which  com- 
bining, accumulating,   aggregating,   and  expanding 
by   degrees,    forms  beings,  ^^ho  are  either  feeling, 
living,  vegetating,  or  else  destitute  of  these  faculties  ; 
which,  having  existed  some  time  under  one  parti- 
cular form,  are  obliged  to  contribute  by  their  ruin 
to  the  production  of  other  forms. 

Thus,  to  speak  strictly,  nc»thing  in  Nature  is  either 
born,  or  dies,  according  to  the  common  acceptation 
of  those  terms.  This  truth  was  felt  by  many  of 
the  ancient  philosophers.  Pi^ato  says,  that  according 
to  tradition,  "  the  living  were  born  of  tlie  dead,  the 
"  same  as  the  dead  did  come  of  the  living  ;  and  that 
,*'  this  is  the  constant  routine  of  Nature."  He  adds 
from  himself,  "  who  knows,  if  to  live,  be  not  to  die; 
*'  and  if  to   die,  be  not  to  live  r"  This  was  the  doc^ 
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trine  of  Pythagoras,  a  man  of  great  talent  and  no 
less  note.  Empedocles  asserts,  "  there  is  neither 
"  l)irth,  nor  death,  for  aiij'  mortal  ;  but  only  a  combi* 
"  nation,  and  a  separation  of  that  which  was  com- 
"  billed,  and  that  this  is  what  amongst  men  they  call 
"  birth,  and  death."  Again  he  remarks,  "  those  are 
"  infants,  or  short-sighted  persons,  with  very  con- 
"  tracted  understandings,  who  imagine  any  thing  is 
"  born,  which  did  not  tixmt  before,  or  that  any  thing 
*'  can  die  or  perish  totally." 


CHAP.  IV. 

JLaws  ofJ^Ioiiony  common  to  every  Being  of  J^U" 
ture, — Attraction  and  Repulsion. — Inert  Force. 
— JSTecessity. 

Man  is  never  surprised  at  those  effects,  of  which 
he  thinks  he  knovTS  the  cause ;  he  believes  he  does 
know  the  cause,  as  soon  as  he  sees  them  act  in  an  uni- 
form and  determinate  manner,  or  when  the  motion 
excited  is  simple :  the  descent  of  a  stone,  that  falls 
by  its  own  peculiar  weight,  is  an  object  of  contem- 
plation to  the  philosopher  oaly  ;  to  whom  the  mode 
by  which  the  most  immediate  causes  act,  and  the 
most  simple  motion,  are  no  less  impenetrable  mys- 
teries than  the  most  complex  motion,  and  the  man- 
ner by  which  the  most  complicated  causes  give  im- 
pulse. The  uninformed  are  seldom  tempted  either 
to  exa;mine  the  effects  which  ai-e  familiar  to  them, 
or  to  recm'  to  firet  principles.  They  think  they  see 
nothing  in  the  descent  of  a  stone,  which  ought  to 
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elicit  their  surprise,  or  become  the  object  of  their 
research :  it  requii-es  a  Newton  to  feel  that  the  de- 
scent of  heavy  bodies  is  a  pheuomenon,  worthy  his 
whole,  his  most  serious  attention ;  it  requires  the 
sagacity  of  a  profound  experimental  philosopher,  to 
discover  the  laws  by  which  heavy  bodies  fall,  by 
which  they  communicate  to  others  their  peculiar 
motion.  lu  short,  the  mind  that  is  most  practised 
in  philosophical  observation,  has  frequently  the  cha-* 
grin  to  tind,  that  the  most  simple  and  most  common 
effects  escape  all  his  researches,  and  remain  inexpli-* 
cable  to  him. 

When  any  extraordinary,  any  unusual,  effect  is 
produced,  to  which  our  eyes  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed ;  or  when  \re  are  ignorant  of  the  energies  of 
the  cause,  the  action  of  which  so  forcibly  strikes  our 
senses,  we  are  tempted  to  meditate  upon  it,  and  take 
it  into  our  consideration.  The  European,  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  gunpowder,  passes  it  by,  with- 
out thinking  much  of  its  extraordinary  energies  ;  the 
workman,  who  labours  to  manufacture  it,  finds  no- 
thing marvellous  in  its  properties,  because  he  daily 
handles  the  matter  that  forms  its  composition.  The 
American^,  to  whom  this  powder  was  a  stranger, 
who  had  never  beheld  its  operation,  looked  upon 
it  as  a  divine  power,  and  its  energies  as  supernatural. 
The  uninformed,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  true/cause 
of  THUNDER,  Contemplate  it  as  the  instrument  of 
divine  vengeance.  The  experimental  philosopher 
considers  it  as  the  effect  of  the  electric  matter,  which, 
nevertheless,  is  itself  a  cause  which  he  is  verj'  far 
from  perfectly  understanding.- — it  required  the  keen, 
the  penetrating  mind  of  a  Franklin,  to  throw  light 
on  the  nature  of  this  subtle  fluid-— to  develope  the 
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means  by  which  ite  effects  might  be  rendeicd  harm- 
less-—to  turn  to  useful  purposes,  a  plienomenon  that 
made  the  ignorant  tremble — that  filled  their  minds 
with  terror,  their  hearts  with  disma}- ,  as  indicating 
the  anger  of  the  gods :  impressed  with  this  idea,  they 
prostrated  themselves,  they  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  to 
deprecate  his  wrath. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  whenever  we  see  a  cause  act, 
we  look  upon  its  effect  as  natural :  when  this  cause 
becomes  familiar  to  the  sight,  when  w;e  are  accustomed 
to  it,  we  think  we  understand  it,  and  its  effects  sur^ 
prise  us  no  longer.  Whenever  any  unusual  effect  is 
perceived,  without  our  discovering  the  cause,  the 
mind  sets  to  work,  becomes  uneasy  ;  this  uneasiness 
increases  in  proportion  to  its  extent:  as  soon  as  it  is 
believed  to  threaten  our  preservation,  we  become 
completely  agitated  ;  we  seek  after  the  cause  with  an 
earnestness  proportioned  to  our  alarm ;  our  perplexity 
augments  in  a  ratio  equivalent  to  the  persuasion  we 
are  under :  how  essentially  requisite  it  is,  we  slioukl 
become  acquainted  ^vith  the  cause  that  has  affected 
us  in  so  lively  a  manner.  As  it  frequently  happens 
that  our  senses  can  teach  us  nothing  respecting  this 
cause  which  so  deeply  interests  us — M'hich  we  seek 
with  so  much  ardour,  we  have  recourse  to  our 
imajrination  :  this,  disturbed  with  alarm,  enervated 
by  fear,  becomes  a  suspicious,  a  fallacious  guide  :  we 
create  chimeras,  fictitious  causes,  to  whom  we  give 
the  credit,  to  whom  we  ascribe  the  honour  of  those 
phenomena  by  which  we  have  been  so  much  alarmed. 
it  is  to  this  disposition  of  the  human  mind  that  must 
be  attributed,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  the 
religious  errors  of  man,  who,  despairing  of  the  capa- 
bility to  trace  the  natural  cau»es  of  those  perplexmg 
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phenomena  to  which  he  was  the  witness,  and  sonie^ 
times  the  victim,  created  in  his  brain  (heated  with 
terror)  imaginary  causes,  which  have  become  to  him 
a  source  of  the  most  extravagant  folly. 

In  Nature,  however,  there  can  be  only  natural 
causes  and  effects  ;  all  motion  excited  in  this  Nature, 
follows  constant  and  necessary  laws :  the  natural 
operations,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  Ave  are  comr 
petent,  of  which  we  are  in  a  capacity  to  judge,  are 
of  themselves  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  discover  those 
which  elude  our  sight;  we  can  at  least  judge  of 
them  by  analogy.  If  we  study  Nature  with  attention, 
the  modes  of  action  which  she  displays  to  our  senses 
will  teach  us  not  to  be  disconcerted  by  those  which 
she  refuses  to  discover.  Those  causes  which  are  the 
most  remote  from  their  effects,  unquestionably  act 
by  intermediate  causes  ;  by  the  aid  of  these,  we  can 
frequently  trace  out  the  first.  If  in  the  chain  of  these 
causes  we  sometimes  meet  with  obstacles  that  oppose 
themselves  to  our  research,  we  oug*ht  to  endeavour 
by  patience  and  diligence  to  overcome  them  ;  when 
it  so  haippens  we  cannot  surmount  the  difficulties 
that  occur,  we  still  are  never  j  ustified  in  concluding 
the  chain  to  be  broken,  or  that  the  cause  which  acts 
is  SUPER-NATURAL.  Let  US,  then,  be  content  with 
an  honest  avowal,  that  Nature  contains  resources  of 
which  we  are  ignorant ;  but  never  let  us  substitute 
phantoms,  fictions,  or  imaginary  causes,  senseless 
terms,  for  those  causes  which  escape  our  research  ; 
because,  by  such  means  we  only  confirm  ourselves 
in  ignorance,  impede  our  enquiries,  and  obstinately 
remain  in  error. 

In  spite  of  our  ignorance  with  respect  to  the  mean- 
derings  of  Nature,  (for  of  the  essence  of  being,  ol" 
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their  properties,  their  elements,  their  combinations, 
their  proportions,  we  yet  know  the  simple  and  gene- 
ral laws,  according-  to  which  bodies  move ;)  we  see 
clearly,  that  some  of  these  laws,  common  to  all 
beings,  never  contradict  themselves  ;  although,  on 
some  occasions,  they  appear  to  vary,  we  are  fre- 
quently competent  to  discover  that  the  cause  be- 
coming complex,  from  combination  with  other 
causes,  either  impedes  or  prevents  its  mode  of 
action  being  such  as  in  its  primitive  state  we  had 
a  right  to  expect.  We  know  that  active,  igneous 
matter,  applied  to  gunpowder,  must  necessarily  cause 
it  to  explode :  whenever  this  effect  does  not  follow 
the  combination  of  the  igneous  matter  with  the 
gxmpowder — whenever  our  senses  do  not  give  os 
evidence  of  the  fact,  we  are  Justin ed  in  concluding', 
either  that  the  powder  is  damp,  or  that  it  is  united 
with  some  other  substance  that  counteracts  its  explo- 
sion. We  know  that  all  the  actions  of  man  have  a 
tendency  to  render  him  happy :  ^vhenever,  therefore, 
we  see  him  labouring  to  injure  or  destroy  himself, 
it  is  just  to  infer  that  he  is  moved  by  some  cacse, 
opposed  to  his  natural  teoflency  ;  that  he  is  deceived 
by  some  prejudice ;  that,  for  want  of  experience, 
he  is  blind  to  consequences  :  that  he  does  not  see 
whether  his  actrons  will  lead  him. 

If  the  motion  excited  in  beings  was  itiwaj's 
simple  ;  if  their  actions  did  not  blend  and  combine 
with  each  otiier,  it  v/ould  be  easy  to  know,  and  we 
should  be  asured,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  effect 
a  cau»e  would  produce.  I  know  that  a  stone,  when 
descending,  ought  to  describe  a  perpendicular :  I- 
also  know,  that  if  it"  eiicomiters  any  other  body 
\vhich  chana-es  its  course,  it  is  obliged  to   take  an 
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oblique  direction;  but  if  its  fall  be  interrupted  by 
several  contrary  powers,  which  act  upon  it  alternately, 
I  am  no  longer  competent  to  determine  what  line  it 
will  describe.  It  may  be  a  parabola,  an  elipsis,  spiral, 
circular,  &c.  this  will  depend  on  the  impulse  it  re- 
ceives, and  the  powers  by  which  it  is  impelled. 

The  most  complex  motion,  however,  is  nevermore 
than  the  result  of  simple  motion  combined :  therefore 
as  soon  as  we  know  the  general  laws  of  being's  and 
their  action,  we  have  only  to  decompose,  to  analise 
them,  in  order  to  discover  those  of  which  they  are 
combined  ;  experience  teaches  us  the  effects  we  are 
to  expect.  Thus  it  is  clear,  the  simplest  motion 
causes  that  necessary  junction  of  different  matter,  of 
which  all  bodies  are  composed:  that  matter,  varied 
in  its  essence,  in  its  properties,  in  its  combinations, 
has  each  its  several  modes  of  action  or  motion,  pe- 
culiar to  itself;  the  whole  motion  of  a  body  is  con- 
sequently the  sum  total  of  each  particular  motioir  that 
is  combined. 

Amongst  the  matter  we  behold,  some  is  constantly 
disposed  to  unite,  whilst  other  is  incapable  of  union  ; 
that  which  is  .suitable  to  unite,  forms  combinations, 
more  or  less  intimate,  possessing  more  or  less  dura- 
bility: that  is  to  say,  with  more  or  less  capacity  to 
preserTO  their  union,  to  resist  dissolution.  Those 
bodies  which  are  called  solids,  receive  into  their 
composition  a  great  number  of  homogeneous,  similar, 
and  analogous  particles,  disposed  to  unite  themselves : 
w  ith  energies  conspiring  or  tending  to  the  same  point. 
The  primitive  beings,  or  elements  of  bodies,  hava 
need  of  supports,  of  props  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  pre- 
sence of  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving- 
themselves;    of  acquiring  consistence  or  solidity  :    a 
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truth,  which  applies  with  equal  uniformity  to  what 
is  called  phy$ica^  as  to  what  is  termed  moral. 

It  is  upon  this  disposition  in  matter  and  bodies, 
with  relation  to  each  other,  that  is  founded  those 
modes  of  action  which  natural  philosophers  designate 
by  the  terms  af traction,  repulsion,  sympathy,  an^ 
tipathy,  affinities,  relations;  that  moralists  describe 
under  the  names  of  love,  hatred,  friendship,  aver^ 
sion.  Man,  like  all  the  beings  in  nature,  experiences 
the  impulse  of  attraction  and  repulsion  ;  the  motion 
excited  in  him  differing-  from  that  of  other  being-s; 
only,  because  it  is  more  concealed,  and  frequently  so 
hidden,  thiit  neither  the  causes  which  excite  it,  nor 
their  mode  of  action  are  known.  This  system  of 
attraction  and  repulsion  is  very  ancient,  although  it 
required  a  Newton  to  develope  it.  That  love,  to 
which  the  ancients  attributed  the  unfolding,  or  dis- 
entanglement of  chaos,  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  a  personification  of  the  principle  of  attrac- 
tion. All  their  allegories  and  fables  upon  chaos,  evi- 
dently indicate  nothing  more  than  the  accord  or 
union  that  exists  between  analogous  and  homooe- 
neous  substances;  from  whence  resulted  the  exis- 
tence of  the  universe:  whilst  discord  or  repulsion, 
which  they  called  sois,  was  the  cause  of  dissolution, 
confusion,  and  disorder  ;  there  can  scarcely  remain  a 
doubt,  but  this  was  the  origin  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
TWO  PRINCIPLES.  According  to  Diogenes  L^r- 
Tius,  the  philosoper,  empedocles,  asserted,  that 
"  there  is  a  kind  of  affection  by  ivhich  the  elements 
unite  themselves;  and  a  sort  of  discord,  by  which 
they  separate  or  remove  themselves." 

However  it  may  be,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
that  by  an  invariable  laM ,  certain  bodies  are  dispo- 
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!sed  to  unite  with  more  or  less  facility  ;  whilst  others 
cannot  combine  or  unite  themselves  :  water  combines 
itself  readily  with  salt,  but  willnot  blend  with  oil. 
Some  combinations  are  very  strong,  cohering  with 
great  force,  as  metals  ;  others  are  extremely  feeble, 
their  cohesion  slight  and  easily  decomposed,  as  in 
fugitive  colours.  Some  bodies,  incapable  of  uniting 
by  themselves,  become  susceptible  of  union  by  the 
agency  of  other  bodies,  which  serve  for  common 
bonds  or  mediums.  Thus,  oil  and  water,  naturally 
-heterogeneous,  combine  and  make  soap,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  alkaline  salt.  From  matter  diversely 
combined,  in  proportions  varied  almost  to  infinity, 
result  ail  physical  and  moral  bodies  ;  the  properties 
and  qualities  of  which  are  essentially  different,  with 
modes  of  action  more  or  less  complex :  which  are 
either  understood  with  facility,  or  difficult  of  com- 
prehension, according  to  the  elements  or  matter 
that  has  entered  into  their  composition,  and  the  va- 
rious modifications  this  matter  has  undergone. 

It  is  thus,  from  the  reciprocity  of  their  attraction, 
the  primitive  imperceptible  particles  of  matter,  which 
constitute  bodies,  become  perceptible,  form  com- 
pound substances,  aggregate  masses  ;  by  the  union 
of  similar  and  analogous  matter,  whose  essences  fit 
them  to  cohere.  The  same  bodies  are  dissolved, 
their  union  broken,  whenever  they  undergo  the 
action  of  matter  inimical  to  their  junction.  Thus 
by  degrees  are  formed,  plants,  metals,  animals,  men  ; 
each  grows,  expands,  and  increases  in  its  own  system 
or  order ;  sustaining  itself  in  its  respective  existence, 
by  the  continual  attraction  of  analogous  matter  ;  to 
which  it  becomes  united,  and  by  which  it  is  pre-, 
served  and  strengthened.     Thus,  certain  aliments  be- 
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come  fit  for  tjie  sustenance  of  man,  whilst  GtheiTS 
destroy  his  existence:  some  are  pleasant  to  him, 
strengthen  his  habit ;  others  are  repugnant  to  him, 
weaken  his  system  :  in  short,  never  to  separate  phy- 
sical from  moral  laws,  it  is  thns  that  men,  mutually 
attracted  to  each  other  by  their  reciprocal  wants, 
form  those  unions  which  we  designate  by  the  terms, 

MARRIAGE,  FAMILIES,  SOCIETIES,  FRIENDSHIPS,  CONr 

NEXiONS  :  it  is  thus  that  virtue  strengthens  and 
consolidates  them  ;  that  vice  relaxes  or  totally  dis- 
solves them. 

Of  whatever  nature  may  be  the  combination  of 
beings,  their  motion  has  always  one  direction  or 
tendency  :  without  direction  we  could  not  have  any 
idea  of  motion  :  this  direction  is  regulated  by  the 
properties  of  each  being' ;  as  soon  as  they  have  any 
given  properties,  they  necessarily  act  in  obedience  to 
tliem  :  that  is  to  say,  they  follow  the  law  invariably 
determined  by  these  same  properties ;  which,  of 
themselves,  constitute  the  being  such  as  he  is  found, 
and  settle  his  mode  of  action,  which  is  always  the 
consequence  of  his  manner  of  existence.  But  what 
is  the  general  direction,  or  common  tendency,  we 
see  in  all  beings?  What  is  the  visible  and  known 
end  of  all  their  motion  ? — It  is  to  conserve  their  actual 
existence — to  preserve  themselves — to  strengthen 
their  several  bodies — to  attract  that  which  is  favorable 
to  them — to  repel  tha^;  which  is  injurious  them — to 
avoid  that  which  can  harm  them — to  resist  impulsions 
contrary  to  their  manner  of  existence,  and  to  their 
natural  tendency. 

To  exist,  is  to  experience'.the  motion  pecwhar  to  a 
determinate  essence :  to  conserve  this  existence,  is  to 
give  and  receive  that  motion  from  which  results  its 
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iuaintenance  :r-it  is  to  attract  matter  suitable  to 
corroborate  its  being — to  avoid  that  by  which  it  may 
be  either  endangered  or  enfeebled.  Thus,  all  beings 
of  which  v/e  have  any  knowledge,  have  a  tendency 
to  conserve  themselves,  each  after  its  peculiar  man- 
ner: the  stone,  by  the  firm  adhesion  of  its  particles, 
opposes  resistance  to  its  destruction.  Organized 
beings  conserve  themselves  by  more  complicated 
means,  but  which  are,  nevertheless,  calculated  to 
maintain  their  existence  against  that  by  which  it  may 
be  injured.  Man,  both  in  his  physical  and  in  liis 
moral  capacity,  is  a  living,  feeling,  thinking,  active 
being ;  who,  every  instant  of  his  duration,  strives 
equally  to  avoid  that  which  may  be  injurious,  and  to 
procure  that  which  is  pleasing  to  bini,  or  that  which 
i«  suitable  to  his  mode  of  existence  ;  all  his  actions 
tending  solely  to  conserve  himself.  St.  Augustine 
admits  this  tendency  in  all  beings,  wl^ether  organized 
or  not. 

Conservation,  then,  is  the  common  point  to  which 
all  the  energies,  all  the  powers,  ail  the  faculties  of 
beings,  seem  continually  directed.  Natural  philo- 
sophers c^l  this  dh-ection  or  tendency,  self-gravi- 
tation :  Newton  calls  it  inert  force  :  moralists 
denominate  it  in  man,  self-love  ;  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  tendency  he  has  to  preserve  himBelf— 
a  desire  of  happiness— a  love  of  his  own  welfare—^ 
a  wish  for  pleasure— a  promptitude  in  seizing  on 
every  thing  that  appears  favourable  to  his  conservation 
— ^a  marked  aversion  to  all  that  either  disturbs  his 
happiness,  or  menaces  his  existence — primitive  senti^ 
ments,  that  are  common  to  all  beings  of  the  human 
species ;  which  all  their  faculties  are  continually 
Striving  to  satisfy;    which  all  their  passions,  their 
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wills,  tlieir  actions,  have  eternally  for  their  obj-eci 
and  their  end.  This  self-gravitation,  then,  is  clearly 
a' necessary  disposition  is  man,  and  in  all  other 
beings ;  which,  by  a  variety  means,  contribute  to, 
the  preservation  of  the  existence  they  have  received, 
as  long  as  nothing  deranges  the  order  of  their  ma- 
chine, or  its  primitive  tendency. 

Cause  always  produces  effect ;  there  can  be  no 
effect  without  cause.  Impulse  is  always  followed  by 
some  motion,  more  or  less  sensible  ;  by  some  change, 
more  or  less  remarkable  in  the  body  which  receives 
it.  But  motion,  and  its  various  modes  of  displaying" 
itself,  is,  as  has  been  already  shewn,  determined  by 
the  nature,  the  essence,  the  properties,  the  combi- 
nations of  the  beings  acting.  It  must,  then,  be  con- 
cluded, that  motion,  or  the  modes  by  which  beings 
act,  arises  from  some  cause  ;  that  as  this  cause  is  not 
able  to  move  or  act,  but  in  conformity  with  the 
manner  of  its  being  or  its  essential  properties,  it  must 
equally  be  concluded,  that  all  the  phenomena  we 
perceive  are  necessary  ;  that  every  being  in  Nature, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  aiid 
with  the  given  properties  it  possesses,  cannot  act 
otherwise  than  it  does. 

Necessity  is  the  constant  and  infallible  relation  of 
causes  with  their  effects.  Fire  consumes,  of  ne- 
cessity, combustible  matter  placed  Within  its  circuit 
of  action  :  man,  by  fatality,  desires  either  that  ^^  hich 
really  is,  or  appears  to  be  serviceable  to  his  welfare. 
Nature,  in  all  the  extraordinary  appearances  she 
exhibits,  necessarily  acts  after  her  own  peculiar 
essence  :  all  the  beings  she  contains,  necessarily  act 
each  after  its  own  individual  nature  :  it  is  by  motion 
that  the  whole  has  relation  with  its  parts  ;   and  these 
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parts  with  the  whole  :  it  is  thus  that  in  the  general 
^vstem  every  thing  is  connected  :  it  is  itself  but  an 
immense  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  which  flow 
without  ceasing,  one  from  the  other.  If  we  reflect, 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  every  thing 
we  see  is  necessary  ;  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
it  is  ;  that  all  the  beings  we  behold,  as  well  as  those 
which  escape  our  sight,  act  by  invariable  laws,  i^c- 
cording  to  these  laws,  heavy  bodies  fall— light  bodies 
ascend — analogous  substances  attract  each  other — 
beings  tend  to  preserve  tliemselves— man  cherishes 
himself;  loves  that  which  he  thinks  advantageous— 
detests  that  which  he  has  an  idea  may  prove  unfavor- 
able to  him. — In  fine,  we  are  obliged  to  admit,  there 
can  be  no  perfectly  independ<ent  energ) — no  separated 
cause — no  detached  action,  in  a  nature  where  all  the 
bein'^s  are  in  a  reciprocity  of  action — who,  without 
interruption,  mutually  impel  and  resist  each  other-— 
^bo  is  herself  nothing  more  than  an  eternal  circle  of 
motion,  given  and  received  according  to  necessary 
laws;  which  under  the  same  given  inqidents,  in- 
variably produce  the  same  effect. 

Two  examples  will  serve  to  throw  the  principle 
here  laid  down,  into  light — one  shall  be  taken  from 
physics,  the  other  from  morals. 

In  a  whirlwind  of  dust,  raised  by  elemental  force, 
confused  as  it  appears  to  our  eyes,  in  the  most  fright- 
ful tempest  excited  by  contrary  winds,  when  the 
waves  roll  high  as  mountains,  there  is  not  a  single 
particle  of  dust,  or  drop  of  water,  that  has  been 
placed  by  chance,  that  has  not  a  cause  for  occupying 
the  place  where  it  is  found ;  that  does  not,  in  the 
most  rigorous  sense  of  the  word,  act  after  the  manner 
in  which^lt  ought  to  act ;   that  is,  according  to  its 
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own  peculiar  essence,  and  that  of  the  beings  from 
whom  it  receives  this  communicated  force.  A  geo- 
metrician, who  exactly  knew  the  different  energies 
acting  ill  each  case,  with  the  properties  of  the  parti- 
cles moved,  could  demonstrate  that  after  the  causes 
given,  each  particle  a(!ted  precisely  as  it  ought  to  act, 
and  that  it  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  it  did. 

In  those  terrible  convulsions  that  sometimes  agi- 
tate political  societies,  shake  their  foundations,  and 
frequently  produce  the  overthrow  of  an  empire  i 
there  is  not  a  single  action,  a  single  word,  a  single 
thought,  a  single  will,  a  single  passion  in  the 
agents,  whether  they  act  as  destroyers,  or  as  vic- 
tims, that  is  not  the  necessary  result  of  the  causes 
operating;  that  does  not  act,  as,  of  necessity,  it 
must  act,  from  the  peculiar  essence  of  the  beings 
who  g'we  the  impulse,  and  that  of  the  agents  who 
receive  it,  according  to  the  situation  these  agents  fill 
Ml  the  moral  whirlwind.  This  could  be  evidently 
proved  by  an  underslanding  capacitated  to  rate  all 
the  action  and  re-action,  of  the  minds  and  bodies  of 
those  who  contributed  to  the  revolution. 

In  fact,  if  all  be  connected  in  Nature,  if  all  motion 
be  produced,  the  one  from  the  other,  notwithstand^ 
ing  their  secret  communications  frequently  elude 
our  sight ;  we  ought  to  feel  convinced  of  this  truth, 
that  there  is  no  cause,  however  minute,  however  re- 
mote, that  does  not  sometimes  produce  the  greatest 
and  most  immediate  effects  on  man.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  in  the  parched  plains  of  Lybia,  that  are 
amassed  the  first  elements  of  a  storm  or  tempest, 
which,  borne  by  the  winds,  approach  our  climate, 
render  our  atmosphere  dense,  and  thus  operating  on 
the  temperament,  may  influence  the  passions  of  a 
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man,  whose  circumstances  shall  have  capacitated  him 
to  influence  many  others,  who  shall  decide  after  his 
will  the  fate  of  many  nations. 

Man,  in  fact,  finds  himself  in  Nature,  and  makes  a 
part  of  it :  he  acts  according  to  laws,  which  are  ap- 
propriate to  him  ;  he  receives  in  a  manner  more  or 
less  distinct,  the  action  and  impulse  of  the  beings  who 
surround  him  ;  who  themselves  act  after  laM's  that 
are  peculiar  to  their  essence.  Thus  he  is  variously 
modified  ;  but  his  actions  are  always  the  result  of  his 
own  energy,  and  that  of  the  beings  who  act  upon  him, 
and  by  whom  he  is  modified.  This  is  what  gives 
such  variety  to  his  determinations — what  generally 
produces  such  contradiction  in  his  thoughts,  his 
opinions,  his  will,  his  actions;  in  short,  in  that  mcu 
tion,  whether  concealed  or  visible,  by  which  he  is 
agitated.  We  shall  have  occasion,  in  the  sequel,  to 
place  this  truth,  at  present  so  much  contested,  in  a 
clearer  light :  it  ^t  ill  be  sutlicient  for  our  purpose  at 
present  to  proye,  generally,  tiiat  every  thing  in  Na^ 
ture  is  necessary— that  nothing  to  be  found  in  it  can 
act  otherwise  than  it  does. 

Motion,  alternately  communicated  and  received, 
establishes  the  connection  or  relation  between  the 
different  orders  of  beings :  ^-^  hen  they  are  in  the 
sphere  of  reciprocal  action,  attraction  approximates 
them ;  repulsion  dissolves  and  separates  them ; 
the  one  strengthens  and  preserves  them  ;  the  other 
enfeebles  and  destroys  them.  Once  combined,  they 
have  a  tendency  to  conserve  themselves  in  that  mode 
of  existence,  by  virtue  o?  their  inert  jforce  ;  in  this 
they  cannot  succeed,  because  they  are  exposed  to  the 
continual  influence  of  all  other  beings,  who  perpetu^ 
ally  and  successively  act  upon  them :  their  change  of 
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fomi,  their  dissolution,  is  requisite  to  the  preser- 
vation of  Nature  herself:  this  is  the  sole  end  we  are 
able  to  assign  her — to  which  we  see  her  tend  with- 
out intermission — which  she  follows  without  inter- 
ruption, by  the  destruction  and  re-production  of  all 
subordinate  beings,  who  are  obliged  to  submit 'to 
her  laws — to  concur,  by  their  mode  of  action,  to  the 
riiaintenance  of  her  active  existence,  so  essentially 
requisite  to  the  &REAT  wiiOLJB. 

It  is  thus  each  being  is  an  individual,  who,  in  the 
great  fomily,  performs  his  necessary  portion  of  the 
general  labour— who  executes  the  unavoidable  task 
assigned  to  him.  AH  bodies  act  according  to  laws, 
inherent  in  their  peculiar  essence,  without  the  capa- 
bility to  swerve,  even  for  a  single  instant,  from  those 
according  to  which  Nature  herself  acts.  This  is  the 
central  power,  tp  which  all  other  powers,  essences,  and 
energies,  are  submitted  :  she  regulates  the  motions  of 
beings,  by  the  necessity  pf  her  own  peculiar  essence : 
she  makes  them  concuv  by  various  modes  to  the 
general  plan:  this  appears  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  life,  action,  and  maintenance  of  the  whole,  by 
the  continual  change  of  its  partSo  This  object  she 
obtains,  in  removing  them,  one  by  t\\e  other  ;  by  that 
which  establishes,  and  by  that  which  destroys,,  the 
relation  subsisting  between  them  ;  by  that  which 
gives  them,  and  that  which  deprives  them  of,  their 
forms,  combinations,  proportions,  and  qualities,  ac- 
cording to  which  they  act  for  a  time,  after  a  given 
mode;  these  are  afterwards  taken  from  them,  to 
make  them  act  after  a  difterent  manner.  It  is  thus 
that  Nature  makes  tkem  expand  and  change,  grow 
and  decline,  augment  and  diminish,  approximate 
and  remove,  forms  and  destroys  them,  according  as 
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she  finds  it  requisite  to  maintain  the  whole  ;tovfards 
the  conseFvation  which  this  Nature  is  herself  essen- 
tially necessitated  to  have  a  tendency. 

This  irresistible  power,  this  universal  necessityj 
this  general  energy,  then,  is  only  a  conseciuence  of 
the  nature  of  things  ;  by  virtue  of  which  every  thing 
acts,  without  intermission,  after  constant  and  immu- 
table laws:  these  laws  not  varying  more  for  the 
whole  than  for  the  beings  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Nature  is  an  active  living  whole,  to  which  all  its  parts 
necessarily  concur ;  of  which,  without  their  own 
knowledge,  they  maintain  the  activity,  the  life,  and 
the  existence.  Nature  acts  and.  exists  necessarily : 
all  that  she  contains,  necessarily  conspires  to  perpetu- 
ate her  active  existence.  This  is  the  decided  opinion 
of  Plato,  when  he  says,  "  matter  and  necessity, 
are  the  same  thing;  this  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
the  world."  In  point  of  fact,  we  cannot  go  beyond 
this  aphorism,  matter  acts,  because  it  exists; 
AND  EXISTS,  to  ACT.  If  it  be  enquired  how,  or  for 
why,  matter  exists  ?  We  answer,  we  know  not :  but 
reasoning  by  analogy,  of  what  we  do  not  know  by 
that  which  we  do,  we  should  be  of  opinion  it  exists 
necessarilyj  or  because  it  contains  within  itself  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  its  existence.  In  supposing  it  to 
be  created  or  produced  by  a  being  distinguished 
from  it,  or  less  known  than  itself,  (which  it  may  be, 
for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,)  we  must  still 
admit,  that  this  being  is  necessary,  and  includes  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  his  own  existence.  We  have  not 
then  removed  any  of  the  difficulty,  we  have  not 
thrown  a  clearer  light  upon  the  subject,  we  have  not 
advanced  a  single  step  ;  we  have  simply  laid  aside  a 
^eing,  of  which  we  know  some  few  of  the  properties, 
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but  of  which  we  are  still  extremely  ignorant,  to  have 
recourse  to  a  power,  of  w  hich  it  is  utterly  impossible 
we  can,  as  long-  as  we  are  men,  form  any  distinct 
idea;  of  which,  notwithstanding  it  may  be  a  truth, 
\ye  cannot,  by  any  means  we  possess,  demonstrate 
the  existence.  As,  therefore,  these  must  be  at  best 
but  speculative  points  of  belief,  which  each  indi- 
vidual, by  reason  of  its  obscurity,  may  contemplate 
with  diflerent  optics,  under  various  aspects,  they 
surely  ought  to  be  left  free  for  each  to  judge  after  his 
own  fashion  :  the  Hindoo  can  have  no  just  cause  of 
enmity  against  the  Christian  for  his  faith:  this  has  no 
moral  right  to  question  the  Mussulman  upon  his: 
the  numerous  sects  of  each  of  the  various  persua- 
sions spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  ought  to 
make  it  a  creed  to  look  with  an  eye  of  complacency 
on  the  deviation  of  the  othei^ ;  and  rest  upon  that 
great  moral  axiom,  which  is  strictly  conformable  to 
Nature,  which  contains  the  whole  of  man's  happiness 
— "  Do  not  unto  another^  that  which  you  do  not 
wish  another  should  do  unto  you;'*  for  it  is  evident, 
according  to  their  ow^n  doctrines,  out  of  all  the  va* 
riety  of  systems,  one  only  can  be  right. 

We  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  how  much  man's  imagi^ 
nation  labours  to  form  an  idea' of  the  energies  of  that 
Nature  he  has  personified,  and  distinguished  from 
herself:  in  short,  we  shall  examine  some  of  the  ridi- 
culous and  pernicious  inventions,  which,  for  want  of 
understanding  Nature,  have  been  imagined  to  impede 
her  course,  to  suspend  her  eternal  laws,  to  place  ob« 
istacle^  to  the  necessity  of  things. 
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Order  and  ConfusioJi. — IntelUgence. — Chmice. 

The  observation  of  the  necessary,  regi^lar,  and 
periodical  motion  in  the  universe,  generated  in  the 
mind  of  man  the  idea  of  order  ;  this  term,  in  its 
original  signitication,  represents  nothing  more  than 
a  mode  of  considering,  a  facility  of  perceiving,  to- 
gether and  separately,  the  different  relations  of  a 
whole  ;  in  which  is  discovered,  by  its  manner  of  ex- 
isting and  acting,  a  certain  affinity  or  conformity 
with  his  own.  Man,  in  extending  this  idea  to  the 
universe,  carried  with  him  those  methods  of  con- 
sidering things  which  are  peculiar  to  himself:  he 
has  consequently  supposed  there  really  existed  in 
Nature  affinities  and  relations,  which  he  classed  un^ 
der  the  name  of  order  ;  and  others  which  appeared 
to  him  not  to  conform  to  those,  which  he  has  ranked 
under  the  term  of  confusion. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend,  that  this  idea  of  order 
and  confusion  can  have  no  absolute  existence  in  Na- 
ture, where  every  thing  is  necessary;  where  the 
whole  follo\^'s  constant  and  invariable  laws>  which 
oblige  each  being,  in  every  moment  of  its  duration, 
to  submit  to  other  laws,  which  flow  from  its  own  pe- 
culiar mode  of  existence.  Therefore  it  is  in  his 
imagination,  only,  nian  finds  a  model  of  that  which 
he  terms  order  or  confusion  ;  which,  like  all  his  al)- 
stract,  metaphysical  idctis,  supposes  nothing  beyond 
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his  reach.  Order,  ho-vvever,  is  never  more  than  the 
faculty  of  cj^nforming  himself  with  the  beings  by 
whom  he  is  environed,  or  with  the  whole  of  which 
he  forms  a  part. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  idea  of  order  be  applied  to 
Nature,  it  will  be  found  to  be  nothing  but  a  series 
of  action  or  motion,  which  he  judges  to  conspire  to 
one  common  end.  Thus,  in  a  body  that  moves,  or- 
der is  the  chain  of  action,  the  series  of  motion,^  pro- 
per to  constitute  it  what  it  is,  and  to  maintain  it  in 
its  actual  state.  Order,  relatively  to  the  whole  of 
Nature,  is  the  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects, 
necessary  to  her  active  existence — to  maintaining 
her  constantly  together  ;  but,  as  it  has  been  proved  in 
the  chapter  preceding,  every  individual  being'  is  obli- 
ged to  concur  to  this  end,  in  the  different  ranks  they 
occupy  ;  from  whence  it  is  a  necessary  deduction, 
that  what  is  called  the  order  of  nature,  call  never 
be  more  than  a  certain  manner  of  considering  the 
necessity  of  things,  to  which  all,  of  which  man  has 
any  knowledge,  is  submitted.  That  which  is  styled 
CONFUSION,  is  only  a  relative  term,  used  to  designate 
that  series  of  necessary  action,  that  chain  of  requisite 
motion,  by  which  an  individual  being  is  necessarily 
changed  or  disturbed  in  its  mode  of  existence — by 
which  it  is  instantaneously  obliged  to  alter  its  man- 
ner of  action  ;  but  no  one  of  these  actions,  no  part 
of  this  motion  is  capable,  even  for  a  single  instant, 
of  contradicting  or  deranging  tlie  general  order  of 
Nature  ;  from  which  all  beings  derive  their  exist- 
ence, their  properties,  the  motion  appropriate  to 
each. 

What  is  termed  confusion  in  a  being,   is  nothing 
more  than  its  passage  into  a  new  class,  a  new  mode 
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of  existence ;  W'hich  necessarily  carries  with  it  a  new 
series  of  action,  a  new  chain  of  motion,  different 
from  that  of  which  this  being  found  itself  succeptible 
in  the  preceding  rank  it  occupied.  That  Avhich  is 
called  order,  in  Nature,  is  a  mode  of  existence,  or  a 
disposition  of  its  particles,  strictly  necessary.  In 
every  other  assemblage  of  causes  and  effects,  of 
worlds,  as  well  as  in  that  lUiich  Ave  inhabit,  some 
sort  of  arrangement,  some  kind  of  order  would  nece«^- 
sarily  be  established.  Suppose  the  most  incongruous, 
the  most  heterogeneous  substances  Avere  put  into 
activity,  and  assembled  by  a  concatenation  of  ex^ 
traordinary  circumstances;  they  AA^ould  form  amongst 
themselves,  a  complete  order,  a  perfect  arrangemait. 
This  is  the  true  notion  of  a  property,  which  may  be 
defined,  an  aptitude  to  constitute  a  being,  such  as  it 
is  actually  found,  such  as  it  is  Avith  respect  to  the 
whole  of  which  it  makes  a  part. 

Order,  then,  is  nothing  but  necessity,  considered 
relatiA^ely  to  the  series  of  actions,  or  the  connected 
chain  of  causes  and  effects,  that  it  produces  in  the 
universe.  What  is  the  motion  in  our  planetary 
system;  but  a  series  of  phenomena,  operated  upon 
according  to  necessary  laws,  that  reg'ulate  the  bodies 
of  Avhich  it  is  composed  ?  In  conformity  to  these 
laAvs,  the  sun  occupies  the  centre ;  the  planets  gravi- 
tate toAvards  it,  and  revolve  round  it,  in  regulated 
periods  :  the  satellites  of  these  planets  gravitate  to- 
AAards  those  Avhich  are  in  the  centre  of  their  sphere 
of  action,  and  describe  round  them  their  periodical 
route.  One  of  these  planets,  the  earth  Avhich  man 
inhabits,  turns  on  its  OAvn  axis;  and  by  the  various 
-aspects  Avhich  its  revolution  obliges  it  to  present  to 
;the  sun,  experiences  those  regular  variatioiiB  Ayhichi 
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are  called  seasons.  By  a  sequence  of  the  smi*s  ac* 
tioii  upon  different  parts  of  this  globe,  all  its  pro- 
ductions undergo  vicissitudes  :  plants,  animals,  meiij 
are  in  a  sort  of  morbid  drowsiness  during  Winter: 
in  Spring,  these  beings  re-animate,  to  come  as  it  were 
out  of  a  long  lethargy.  In  short,  the  mode  in  M'hicli 
the  earth  receives  the  sun's  beams,  has  an  influence 
on  all  its  productions  ;  these  rays,  when  darted  ob* 
liquely,  do  not  act  in  the  same  manner  as  when  they 
fall  perpendicularly  ;  their  periodical  absence,  caused 
by  the  revolution  of  this  sphere  on  itself,  produces 
flight  and  dai/.  However,  in  all  this,  man  never 
witnesses  more  than  necessary  efiects,  flowing  from 
the  nature  of  things,  which,  whilst  that  remains  the 
same,  can  never  be  opposed  with  propriety.  These 
effects  are  owing  to  gravitation,  attraction,  centrifugal 
power,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  order,  which  man  admires 
as  a  supernatural  cficct,  is  sometimes  disturbed,  or 
changed  into  what  he  calls  confusloH :  this  confusion 
is,  however,  always  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
laws  of  Nature;  in  which  it  is  requisite  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  whole  that  some  of  her  parts  should  be 
deranged  and  thrown  out  of  the  ordinary  course. 
It  is  thus,  COMETS  present  themselves  so  unexpectedly 
to  man*s  wondering  eyes ;  their  eccentaic  motion 
disturbs  the  tranquillity  of  his  planetary  system  ;  they 
excite  the  terror  of  the  misinstructed,  to  whom  every 
thing  unusual  is  marvellous.  The  natural  philoso- 
pher, himself,  conjectures  that  in  former  ages,  these 
comets  have  overthrown  the  surface  of  this  mundane 
ball,  and  caused  great  revolutions  on  the  earth.  Inde- 
peiidant  of  this  extraordinary  corifusion,  he  is  ex- 
posed to  others  more  familiar  to  him:  sometimes, 
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tiie  seasons  appear  to  have  usurped  each  other's  place ; 
to  have  quitted  their  regular  order:  sometimes  the 
opposing  elements  seem  to  dispute  among  themselves 
the  dominion  of  the  world  ;  the  sea  bursts  its  limits  ; 
the  solid  earth  is  shaken  and  rent  asunder ;  mountains 
are  in  a  state  of  conflagration  ;  pestilential  diseases 
destroy  both  men  and  animals ;  sterility  desolates 
a  country  :  then  affrighted  man  utters  piercing  cries, 
offers  up  his  pra}'ers  to  recal  order  ;  tremblingly  raises 
his  hands  towards  the  Being  he  supposes  to  be  the 
author  of  all  these  calamities  ;  nevertheless,  the  whole 
of  this  afflicting  confusion  are  necessary  effects,  pro- 
duced by  natural  causes  ;  which  act  according  to  fix- 
ed laws,  determined  by  their  own  peculiar  essence, 
and  the  universal  essence  of  Nature :  in  which  every 
thing  must  necessarily  be  changed,  moved,  and 
dissolved  ;  where  that  which  is  called  order,  must 
sometimes  be  disturbed  and  altered  into  anew  mode 
of  existence  ;  which  to  his  deluded  mind,  to  his  ima- 
gination, led  astray  by  ignorance  and  want  of  reflec- 
tion, appears  confusioiv. 

-There  cannot  possibly  exist  what  is  generally 
termed  a  confusion  of  Nature :  man  finds  orde^*  in 
every ^thing  that  is  conformable  to  his  own  mode  of 
being  ;  confusion  in  every  thing  by  which  it  is  oppo- 
sed :  nevertiieless,  in  Nature,  all  is  in  order  ;  because 
none  of  her  parts  are  ever  able  to  emancipe^te  them- 
selves from  those  invariable  rules  which  flow  from 
their  respective  essences  :  there  is  not,  there  cannot 
be  confusion  in  a  whole,  to  the  maintenance  of  which 
what  is  called  confusion  is  absolutely  requisite ;  of 
which  the  general  course  can  never  be  discomposed, 
although  individuals  may  be,  and  necessarily  are ; 
where  all  the  efrect&- prod  need  are   the  consequence' 
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of  niatural   causes,  that  under  the  circumstances  in? 
which  they  are  placed,  act  only  as  they  infallibly  are 
obliged  to  act- 
It  therefore  follows,   there  can  be  neither  monster* 
nor   prodigies ;    wonders  nor   miracles    in  Nature : 
those  which   are  designated   monsters^   are  certain 
combinations,   with  which  the  eyes  of  man  are  not 
familiarized  ;  but  which,  therefore,    are  not  less  the 
necessary  effects  of  natural  causes.     Those  which  he 
terms    prodigies,    wonders,    or    supernatural 
effects,  are  phenomena  of  Nature,  with  whose  mode 
of   action  he   is   unacquainted  ;  of  which   his  igno- 
rance does  not  permit  him  to  ascertain  the  principles; 
whose  causes  he  cannot  trace  ;  but  which  his  impati- 
ence, his  heated  imagination,  aided  by  a  desire  to  ex- 
plain, makes  him  foolishly  attribute   to  imaginary 
causes;  which,  like  the  idea  of  order,  have  no  exist- 
ence but  in  himself;  and  which,  that  he  may  conceal 
his  own  ignorance,  that  he  may  obtain  more  respect 
with  the  uninformed,  he  places  beyond  Nature,  out 
of  which  his  experience  is  every  instant  demonstrably 
proving  that  none  of  these  things  can  have  existence. 
As  for  those  effects  which  are  called  miracles,  that 
is  to  say,  contrary  to  the  unalterable  laws  of  Nature, 
it  must  be  felt  such   things  are  impossible  ;  because, 
nothing  can,  for  an    instant,    suspend  the  necessary 
coarse  of  beings,  without  the  whole  of  Nature  was 
arrested  ;  without  she  was  disturbed  in  her  tendency. 
There   have  neither  been  wonders  nor  miracles  in 
Nature ;  except  for  those,  who  have  not  sufficiently 
studied  the  laws,  who  consequently  do  not  feel,  that 
those  laws  can  never  be  contradicted,  even   in   the 
most  minute  parts,  without  the  whole  being  destroyed,, 
GF  at  least  without  changing  her  essence,  her  mode  o£ 
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action  ;  that  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  recur  to 
supernatural  causes  to  explain  the  phenomena  man 
beholds,  before  he  becomes  fully  acquainted  with 
natural  causes — with  the  powers  and  capabilities 
which  Nature  herself  contains. 

Order  and  Confusion,  then,  are  only  relative 
terms,  by  which  man  designates  the  state  in  which 
particular  beings  find  themselves.  He  says,  a  being 
is  in  order,  when  all  the  motion  it  undergoes  con- 
spires to  favor  its  tendency  to  its  own  preservation ; 
when  it  is  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  its  actual 
existence :  that  it  is  in  confusion  when  the  causes 
which  move  it  disturb  the  harmony  of  its  existence, 
or  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  equilibrium  neces- 
sary to  the  conservation  of  its  actual  state.  Never- 
theless, confusion,  as  we  have  shown,  is  nothing 
but  the  passage  of  a  being  into  a  new  order  ;  the 
more  rapid  the  progress,  the  greater  the  confusion 
for  the  being  that  is  submitted  to  it :  that  which 
conducts  man  to  what  is  called  death,  is,  for  him, 
the  greatest  of  all  possible  confusion.  Yet  this 
dealh  is  nothing  more  than  a  passage  into  a  new 
mode  of  existence :  it  is  the  eternal,  the  invariable, 
the  unconquerable  law  of  Nature,  to  which  the  indi- 
viduals of  his  order,  each  in  his  turn,  is  obliged  to 
submit. 

The  human  body  is  said  to  be  in  order,  when  its 
various  component  parts  act  in  that  mode,  from 
which  results  the  conservation  of  the  v/hole ;  from 
which  emanates  that  which  is  the  tendency  of  his 
actual  existence ;  in  other  words,  when  all  the  im- 
pulse he  receives,  all  the  motion  he  communicates, 
tends  to  preserve  his  health,  to  render  him  happy, 
by  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  men.     He 
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is  said  to  be  in  health  when  the  fluids  and  sohds  of 
his  body  concur  to  render  him  robust,  to  keep  his 
laind  in  vigour ;  when  each  lends  mutual  aid  to- 
wards this  end.  He  is  said  to  be  in  confusion,  or 
in  ill  health,  Avhenever  this  tendency  is  disturbed  ; 
when  any  of  the  essential  parts  of  his  body  cease  to 
concur  to  his  preservation,  or  to  fulfil  its  peculiar 
functions.  This  it  is  that  happens  in  a  state  of  sick- 
ness, in  which,  however,  the  motion  excited  in  the 
human  machine  is  as  necessary,  is  regulated  by  laws 
as  certain,  as  natural,  as  invariable,  as  that  which 
concurs  to  produce  health.  Sickness  merely  pro- 
duces in  him  a  new  order  of  motion,  a  new  series 
of  action,  a  new  chain  of  things.  Man  dies:  to  him 
this  appears  the  greatest  confusion  he  can  expe- 
rience ;  his  body  is  no  longer  what  it  was  —  its 
parts  no  longer  concur  to  the  same  end — his  blood 
lias  lost  its  circulation — he  is  deprived  of  feeling — 
his  ideas  have  vanished — he  thinks  no  more — his 
desires  have  fled — death  is  the  epoch,  the  cessation 
of  his  human  existence.— His  frame  becomes  an 
inanimate  mass,  by  the  subtraction  of  those  prin- 
ciples by  ^'shicli  it  was  animated;  that  is,  which 
niade  it  act  after  a  determinate  manner  :  its  tendency 
has  received  a  new  direction  ;  its  action  is  changed  ; 
the  motion  excited  in  its  ruins  conspires  to  a  new 
end.  To  that  motion,  the  harmony  of  which  he 
calls  order,  which  produced  life,  sentiment,  thought, 
passions,  health,  succeeds  a  series  of  motion  of  ano- 
ther species ;  that,  nevertheless,  follows  laws  as  ne- 
jCessary  as  the  first  ;  all  the  parts  of  the  dead  man 
conspire  tp  produce  what  is  called  dissolution,  fer- 
mentation, putrefaction  :  these  new  modes  of  being, 
joi  acting,  a/e  just  as  natural  to  man,  reduced  to  this 
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Mate,  as  sensibility,  thought,  the  periodical  motion  of 
the  blood,  &c.  were  to  the  living  man:  his  essence 
haying  changed,  his  mode  of  action  can  no  longer  be 
the  same.  To  that  regulated  motion,  to  that  neces- 
sary action,  which  conspired  to  the  production  of  life, 
succeeds  that  determinate  motion,  that  series  of  action 
which  concurs  to  produce  the  dissolution  of  the  dead 
carcase ;  the  dispersion  of  its  parts ;  the  formation 
of  new  combinations,  from  which  result  new  beings  ; 
and  which,  as  we  have  before  seen,  is  the  immutable 
order  of  active  Nature. 

HoYf  then  can  it  be  too  often  repeated,  that  re- 
latively to  the  great  whole,  all  the  motion  of  beings, 
all  their  modes  of  action,  can  never  be  but  in  order, 
that  is  to  say,  are  always  conformable  to  JN'ature ;  that 
in  all  the  stages  through  which  b^ngs  are  obliged  to 
pass,  they  invariably  act  after  a  mode  necessarily  sub- 
ordinate to  the  universal  whole  ?     To  say  more,  each 
individual  being  always  acts  in  order  ;  all  its  actions, 
the  whole  system  of  its  motion,  are  the  necessary 
consequence  of  its  peculiar  mode  of  existence  ;  whe- 
ther that  be  momentary  or  durable.     Order,  in  po- 
litical society,  is  the  effect  of  a  necessary  series  of 
ideas,  of  wills,  of  actions,  in  those  who  compose  it ; 
whose  movements  are  regulated  in  a  manner,  either 
calculated  to  maintain  its  indivisibility,  or  to  hasten 
its  dissolution.    Man  constituted,  or  moditied,  in  the 
manner  we  term  virtuous,  acts  necessarily  in   that 
mode,  from  whence  results  the  welfare  of  his  asso- 
ciates :  the  man  we  stile  wicked,  acts  necessarily  in 
that  mode,  from  whence  springs  the  misery  of  his 
fellows:  his  Nature,   being  essentially  different,  he 
must  necessarily  act  after  a  different  mode :  his  in- 
dividual order  is  at  variance,  but  his  relative  order  is 
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complete:  it  js  equally  the  essence  of  the  one,  to 
promote  happiness,  as  it  is  of  the  other  to  induce 
misery. 

Thus,  order  and  confusion  in  individual  beings,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  manner  of  man's  considering 
the  natural  and  necessary  effects,  which  they  produce 
relatively  to  himself.  He  fears  the  wicked  man  ;  he 
says  that  he  will  carry  confusion  into  society,  because 
he  disturbs  its  tendency  and  places  obstacles  to  its 
happiness.  He  avoids  a  falling  stone,  because  it  will 
derange  in  him  the  order  necessary  to  his  conserva^ 
lion.  Nevertheless,  order  and  confusion,  are  always, 
as  we  have  shewn,  consequences,  equally  necessary 
to  either  the  transient  or  durable  state  of  beings.  It 
is  in  order  that  fire  burns,  because  it  is  of  its  essence 
to  burn;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  order,  that  an 
intelligent  being  should  remove  himself  from  what- 
ever can  disturb  his  mode  of  existence.  A  being, 
whose  organization  renders  him  sensible,  must  in 
virtue  of  his  essence,  fly  from  every  thing  that  can 
injure  his  organs,  or  that  can  place  his  existence 
in  danger. 

Man  calls  those  beings  intelligetit,  Mho  are  or- 
ganized after  his  own  manner ;  in  whom  he  sees 
faculties  proper  for  their  preservation  ;  suitable  to 
maintain  their  existence  in  the  order  that  is  conve- 
nient to  them  ;  that  can  enable  them  to  take  the  ne- 
cessary measures  towards  this  end,  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  motion  they  undergo.  From  hence,  it 
will  be  perceived,  that  the  faculty  called  intelligence, 
consists  in  a  possessing  capacity  to  act  comfoi-mably 
to  a  known  end,  in  the  being  to  which  it  is  attributed. 
He  looks  upon  these  beings  as  deprived  of  intelii- 
sence,  in  which  he  finds  no  conformity  with  himself; 
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dn  whom  he  discovers  neither  the  same  construction, 
•nor  the  same  faculties:  of  which  he  knows  neither 
the  essence,  the  end  to  which  they  tend,  the  energies 
by  which  they  act,  nor  the  order  that  is  necessary 
to  them.  The  whole  cannot  have  a  distinct  name, 
or  end,  because  there  is  nothing-  out  of  itself,  to  which 
it  can  have  a  tendency.  If  it  be  in  himself,  that  he 
-arranges  the  idea  of  order,  it  is  also  in  himself,  that 
he  dra^vs  up  that  of  intelUgence.  He  refuses  to  as- 
cribe it  to  those  l>eings,  who  do  not  act  after  his  own 
manner :  he  accords  it  to  all  those  whoui  he  supposes 
4o  act  lik€  hi-mse^f:  the  latter  he  calls  intelligent 
agents:  the  former  blind  causes ;  that  is  to  say,  in- 
telligent agents  who  act  by  chance :  thus  chance  is  an 
empty  word  Avithout  sense,  but  which  is  always  op- 
posecl  to  that  of  intelligence,  without  attaching  any 
determinate,  or  any  certain  idea. 

Man,  in  fact,  attributes  to  chance  oXl  those  effects, 
of  which  the  connection  they  have  with  their  causes 
is  not  seen.  Thus  be  uses  the  word  chance,  to 
cover  his  ignorance  of  those  natural  causes,  which 
produce  visible  effects,  by  means  whicb  he  cannot 
form  an  idea  of;  or  that  act  by  a  mode  of  which  he 
does  not  perceive  the  order ;  or  whose  system  is  not 
followed  by  actions  conformable  to  his  own.  As 
«oon  as  he  sees,  or  believes  he  sees,  the  order  of 
action,  or  tiie  manner  of  motion,  he  attributes  this 
order  to  an  intelligence  ■  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  quality  borrowed  from  himself — from  his 
own  peculiar  mode  of  action — from  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  himself  affected. 

Thus  an  intelligent  being  is  one  who  thinks,  who 
wills,  and  who  acts,  to  compass  an  end.  if  so,  he 
must  have  organs,  an  aim  conformrihie  to  those  of 
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man  :  therefore,  to  say  Nature  is  governed  by  au 
intelligence,  is  to  affirm  that  she  is  governed  by  ^ 
being,  furnished  with  organs;  seeing  that  without 
this  organic  construction,  he  can  neither  have  sen- 
sations, perceptions,  ideas,  thoughts,  ^vill,  plan,  nor 
action  which  he  understands. 

Man  always  makes  himself  the  center  of  the  unir 
verse:  it  is  to  himself  that  he  relates  ail  he  beholds^ 
As  soon  as  he  believes  he  discovers  a  mode  of  action 
that  has  a  conformity  with  his  own,  or  some  phe- 
nomenon  that  interests  his  feelings,  he  attributes  it 
to  a  cause  that  resembles  himself— that  acts  after  his 
iiianner — that  has  faculties  similar  to  those  he  posr 
sesses — whose  interests  are  like  his  own- — whose  pro- 
jects are  in  unison  with  and  have  the  same  tendency 
a§i  those  he  himself  indulges:  in  short,  it  is  from 
himself,  or  the  properties  which  actuate  him,  that 
he  forms  the  model  of  this  cause.  It  is  thus  that 
man  beholds,  out  of  his  own  species,  nothing  but 
beings  who  act  differently  from  himself;  yet  believes 
that  he  remarks  in  Nature  an  order  similar  to  his 
own  ideas — ^views  conformable  to  those  which  he 
himself  possesses.  He  imagines  that  Nature  is  go- 
verned by  a  cause  whose  intelligence  is  conformable 
to  his  own,  to  Avhom  he  ascribes  the  honor  of  the 
order  which  he  believes  he  witnesses — of  those  views 
that  fall  in  with  those  that  are  peculiar  to  himself^ 
of  an  aim  which  quadrates  with  that  which  is  the 
great  end  of  all  his  own  actions.  It  is  true  that  man, 
feeling  his  incapability  of  producing  the  vast,  the 
multiplied  effects  of  which  he  witnesses  the  ope- 
ration, when  contemplating  the  universe,  was  under 
the  necessity  of  making  a  distinction  between  him- 
belf  and   the  cause  which  he   supposed  to  be  the 
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piitlior  of  sucli  stnpendons  effects  ;  he  believed  he 
removed  every  diillculty,  by  amplifying  in  this  cause 
all  those  faculties  of  which  he  was  himself  in  pos- 
session; adding-  others  of  which  his  own  self-love 
made  him  desirous,  or  which  he  thought  would  ren- 
der his  being  more  perfect:  thus,  he  gave  Jupiter 
wings,  w^ith  tiie  faculty  of  assuming  any  form  he 
might  deem  convenient :  it  was  thus,  by  degrees,  he 
arrived  at  forming  an  idea  of  that  intelligent  cause, 
which  he  has  placed  above  Nature,  to  preside  over 
action — to  give  her  that  motion  of  which  he  hag 
chosen  tti  believe  she  was  in  herself  incapable.  He 
obstinately  persists  in  regarding  this  Nature  as  a 
heap  of  dead,  inert  matter,  without  form,  which  has 
not  within  itself  the  power  of  producing  any  of 
those  great  effects,  those  regular  plienomena,  from 
whicJi  emanates  what  he  styles  the  order  of  the 
Universe.  Anaxagoras  is  said  to  have  been  thp 
first  w  ho  supposed  the  universe  created  and  governed 
by  an  intelligence  :  Aristotle  reproaches  him  with 
liaving  made  an  automaton  of  this  intelligence  ;  or 
in  other  w  ords,  with  ascribing'  to  it  the  production 
of  things,  only  w  hen  he  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
their  appearance.  From  whence  it  may  be  deduced, 
that  it  is  for  want  of  being  acquainted  ^Yiil\  the  v 
powers  of  Nature,  or  the  properties  of  matter,  that 
man  has  njultiplied  beings  without  necessfty-r— that 
he  has  supposed  the  universe  under  the  government 
of  an  intelligent  cause,  which  he  is,  and  perhaps  q\- 
ways  will  be,  himself  the  model :  in  fine,  this  cause 
has  been  personified  under  such  a  variety  of  shapes, 
sexes,  and  names,  that  a  list  of  the  deities  he  has  at 
various  times  supposed  to  guide  this  Nature,  or  to 
F^iom  be  has  submitted  her,  makes  a  large  volume 
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lliat  occupies  some  years  of  his  youthful  education  to 
andei'^tand.  He  only  rendered  this  cause  more  incon- 
ceivable, when  he  extended  in  it  his  own  facultieo 
too  much,  lie  eitlier  annihilates,  or  renders  it  alto- 
.gether  impossible,  when  he  would  attach  to  it  in- 
compatable  qualities,  which  he  is  obliged  to  do,  to 
.-enable  him  to  account  for  the  contradictory  and  dis- 
fOrderly  elFects  he  beholds  in  the  world.  In  fact,  he 
sees  confusion  in  the  world ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
this  confusion  contradicts  the  plan,  the  power,  the 
wisdom,  the  bounty  of  this  intejhgence,  and  the  mi-, 
raculous  order  which  he  ascribes  to  it;  he  says,  the 
^extreme  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  whole,  obliges 
Iiim  to  suppose  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  sovereign  in- 
telligence; unable,  however,  to  reconcile  this  seem- 
ing confusion  with  the  benevolence  he  attaches  to 
this  cause,  he  had  recourse  to  another  effort  of  his 
imagination ;  he  made  a  new  cause,  to  whom  he 
ascribed  all  the  evil,  all  the  misery,  resulting  from 
this  confusion :  still,  his  own  person  served  for  the 
model;  to  which  he  added  I  hose  deformities  which 
he  had  learned  to  hold  in  disrespect:  in  multiplying 
these  counter  or  destroying  causes,  he  peopled  Paur 
demon  ium. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  argued,  that  as  Nature  contains 
and  produces  intelligent  beings,  either  she  must  be 
herself  intelligent,  or  else  she  must  be  governed  by 
an  intelligent  cause.  We  reply,  intelligence  is  a  fa- 
culty peculiar  to  organized  beings,  that  it  is  to  say, 
to  beings  constituted  and  combined  after  a  determi- 
nate manner  ;  from  a^v  hence  results  certain  modes  of 
action,  which  are  designated  under  various  names  ; 
according  to  the  different  effects  which  these  beings 
produce :  wine  has  not  the  properties  called  tvit  and 
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courage;  nevertheless,  it  is  sometimes  seen  that  it 
communicates  those  qualities  to  men,  who  are  siipr 
posed  to  be  in  themselves  entirely  devoid  of  them. 
It  cannot  be  said  Nature  is  intelligent  after  the  man- 
ner of  any  of  the  beings  she  contains  ;  bnt  she  can 
produce  intelligent  being's  by  assembling  matter  suit^ 
able  to  their  particular  organization,  from  whose 
peculiar  modes  of  action  will  result  the  faculty  called 
intelligence  ;  who  shall  be  capable  of  producing  cer- 
tain effects  which  are  the  necessary  consequence  of 
this  property.  I  therefore  repeat,  that  to  have  intel- 
ligence, designs  and  views,  it  is  requisite  to  have 
ideas  ;  to  the  production  of  ideas,  organs  or  senses 
are  necessary :  this  is  what  is  neither  said  of  Nature 
nor  of  the  causes  he  has  supposed  to  preside  over  her 
actions.  In  short  experience  warrants  the  assertion, 
it  does  more,  it  proves  beyond  a  doubt,  that  matter, 
which  is  regarded  as  inert  a^d  dead,  assumes  sensible 
action,  intelligence,  and  life,  when  it  is  combined 
and  organized  after  particular  modes. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  rationally  be  con- 
cluded that  order  is  never  more  than  the  necessary 
or  uniform  connection  of  causes  with  their  effects ; 
or  that  series  of  action  which  flows  from  the  peculiar., 
properties  of  beings,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  a 
given  state  ;  thctt  co/tfusion  is  nothing  more  than  the 
change  of  this  state  ;  that  in  the  universe,  all  is  ne- 
cessarily in  order,  because  every  thing  acts  and  moves 
according  to  the  various  properties  of  the  different 
beings  it  contains ;  that  in  Nature  there  cannot  be 
either  confusion  or  real  evil,  since  every  thing  follows 
the  laws  of  its  nateral  existence;  that  there  is  neither 
chance  nor  any  thing  fortuitous  in  this  Nature,  where 
no  effect  is  produced  without  a  sufficient,  without  a 
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substantial  cause;  where  all   causes  act  necessarily 
according  to  6sed  and  certain  laws,  m  bich  are  them- 
selves dependant  on  the  essential  properties  of  these 
causes  or  beings,  as  well  as  on  the  combination, 
which  constitutes  either  their  transitory  or  permanent 
state ;  that  intelligence  is  a  mode  of  acting,  a  me- 
thod of  existence  natural  to  some  particular  beings  ; 
that  if  this  intelligence  should  be  attributed  to  Nature, 
it  would  then  be  nothing  more  than  the  faculty  of 
conserving  herself  in  active  existence  by  nececsary 
means.     In  refusing  to  Nature  the  intelligence  he 
himself  enjoys^ — in   rejecting  the  intelligent  cause 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  contriver  of  this  Nature, 
or  the  principle  of  that  order  he  discovers  in  her 
course,  nothing  is  given  to  chance,  nothing  to  a  blind 
cause,  nothing'  to  a  power  ^vhich  is  indistinguishable  ; 
but  every   thing  he   beholds  is  attributed  to  real,  to 
known    causes  ;  or   to   Ihojse  which  by  analogy  are 
easy  of  comprehension.     All  that  exists  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  consequence  of  the  inherent  properties 
of  eternal  matter,  which  by  contact,  by  blending,  by 
combination,  by  change  of  form,  produces  order  and 
confusion ;  with  all  those  varieties   which  assail  his 
sight,  it  is  himself  who  is  blind,  when  he  imagines 
blind   causes : — man   only  manifested  his  ignorance 
of  the  powei-s  of  motion,  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  when 
he  attributed  any  of  its  effects  to  chance.     He  did 
not  shew  a  more  enlightened  feeling  when  he  ascri- 
bed them  to  an  inteUigence,  the  idea   of  which  he 
bun'owed  from  himself,  but  which  is  never  in  con- 
formity with  the   effects  which  he  attributes  to   its 
intervention  —  he  only  imagined  words  to   supply 
the  place  of  things — he  made  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
»JuNp,  and  a  thousand  others,  operate  that  which  he 
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found  himself  inadequate  to  perform;  he  distin- 
guished them  from  Nature,  gave  them  an  ampliii- 
cation  of  his  own  properties,  and  believed  he  under- 
stood them  by  thus  obscuring  ideas,  which  he  never 
dared  either  define  or  analyze. 


CHAP.   YI. 

Moral  and  PJiysical  Distinctions  of  Man..- — His 

Origin, 

Let  us  now  apply  the  general  laws  we  have  scru- 
tinized, to  those  beings  of  Nature  who  interest  us  the 
most.  Let  us  see  in  what  man  differs  from  the 
other  beings  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  Let  us 
examine  if  he  has  not  certain  points  in  conformity 
with  them,  that  oblige  him,  notwithstanding  the 
different  properties  they  respectively  possess,  to  act 
in  certain  respects  according  to  the  universal  laws 
to  which  evtery  thing  is  submitted.  Finally,  Jet- us 
enquire  if  the  ideas-  he  has  formed  of  himself  in 
meditating  on  his  own  peculiar  mode  of  existence, 
be  chimerical,  or  founded  in  reason. 

Man  occupies  a  place  amidst  that  crowd,  that 
multitude  of  being's,  of  which  Nature  is  the  assem- 
blage. Ris  essence,  that  is  to  say,  the  peculiar  man- 
ner of  existence,  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from 
otlier  beiiiga,  renders  him  susceptible  of  vaiioiis 
modes  of  action ,  of  a  Yuriely  of  xnotion,   some  ot 
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which  are  simple  and  visible,  others  concealed  and 
complicated.  His  life  itself  is  nothing  more  than  a 
long  series,  a  succession  of  necessary  and  connected 
motion  ;  which  operates  perpetual  changes  in  his 
machine;  which  has  for  its  principle  either  causes 
contained  within  himself,  such  as  blood,  nerves, 
fibres,  flesh,  bones  ;  in  short,  the  matter,  as  well 
solid  as  fluid,  of  which  his  body  is  composed — or 
those  exterior  causes,  which,  by  acting  upon  him, 
modify  him  diversely;  such  as  the  air  with  which 
he  is  encompassed,  the  aliments  by  which  he  is 
nourished,  and  all  those  objects  from  which  he 
receives  any  impulse  whatever,  by  the  impression 
they  make  on  his  senses. 

Man,  like  all  other  beings  in  Nature,  tends  to  his 
own  destruction — he  experiences  inert  force  —  he 
gravitates  upon  himself — he  is  attracted  by  objects 
that  are  contrary  or  repugnant  to  his  existence — he 
seeks  after  some — he  flies,  or  endeavours  to  remove 
himself  from  others.  It  is  this  variety  of  action, 
this  diversity  of  modification  of  which  the  human 
being  is  susceptible,  that  has  been  designated  under 
such  different  names,  by  such  varied  nomenclature. 
It  will  be  necessary,  presently,  to  examine  these 
closely  and  go  more  into  detail. 

However  marvellous,  hovvcver  hidden,  however 
secret,  however  complicated  may  be  the  modes  of 
action,  which  the  human  frame  undergoes,  whether 
interiorly  or  exteriorly  ;  ^vhatever  may  be,  or  ap- 
pear to  be  the  impulse  he  either  receives  or  commu- 
nicates, examined  closely,  it  will  be  found  that  all 
his  motion,  all  his  operations,  all  his  changes,  all 
his  various  states,  all  his  revolutions,  are  constantly 
regulated  by  the  same  laws,  which  Nature  has  pre- 
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scribed  to  all  the  beings  she  brings  forth — ^vhich  she 
developes  —  which  she  enriches  with  faculties — of 
which  she  increases  the  bulk— which  she  conserves 
for  a  season — which  she  ends  by  decomposing,  by 
destroying :  obliging  them  to  change  their  form. 

Man,  in  his  origin,  is  an  imperceptible  point,  a: 
speck,  of  which  the  parts  are  without  form  ;  of 
which  the  mobility,  the  life,  escapes  his  senses ;  in 
short,  in  which  he  does  not  perceive  any  sign  of  those 
qualities,   called   sentiment,    feeling,    thought, 

INTELLIGENCE,    FORCE,  REASON,  &C.       PlaCcd  in  the 

womb  suitable  to  his  expansion,  this  point  unfolds, 
extends,  increases,  by  the  continual  addition  of  mat- 
ter he  attracts,  that  is  analogous  to  his  being,  which 
consequently  assimilates  itself  with  him.  Havings 
quitted  this  womb,  so  appropriate  to  conserve  his  ex- 
istence, to  unfold  his  qualities,  to  strengthen  his- 
habits ;  so  competent  to  give,  for  a  season,  consist- 
ence to  the  weak  rudiments  of  his  frame  ;  he  travels 
through  the  stage  of  infancy  ;  he  becomes  adult :  his 
body  has  then  acquired  a  considerable  extension  of 
bulk,  his  motion  is  marked,  his  action  is  visible,  he  is 
sensible  in  all  his  parts ;  he  is  a  living,  an  active 
mass ;  that  is  to  say,  a  combiriation  that  feels  and 
thinks;  that  fulfils  the  functions  peculiar  to  beings 
of  his  species.  But  how  has  he  become  sensible  ^ 
-Because  he  has  been  by  degrees  nourished,  enlarged, 
repaired  by  the  continual  attraction  that  takes  place 
within  himself,  of  that  kind  of  matter  ^vhich  is  pro- 
nounced inert,  insensible,  inanimate  ;  which  is,  never- 
theless, continually  combining  itself  with  his  ma- 
chine;  of  which  it  forms  an  active  vihole,  that  is 
living,  that  feels,  judges,  reasons,  wills,  deliberates^ 
choosesj  elects  ;  that  has  the  capability  of  labouring^ 
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more  or  less  efficaciously,  to  his  own  individual  pre^ 
sedation  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
harmony  of  his  existence. 

All  the  motion  and  changes  that  man  experi- 
ences in  tiiie  coarse  of  his  life,  vvhether  it  be  from 
exterior  objects  or  from  those  substances  contained 
Avithin  himself,  are  either  favorable  or  prejudicial 
to  his  existence;  either  maintain  its  order,  or  throw 
it  into  confusion  ;  are  either  in  conformity  with,  or 
repugnant  to,  the  essential  tendency  of  his  peculiar 
mode  of  being.  He  is  compelled  by  Nature  to 
approve  of  some,  to  disapprove  of  others  ;  some  of 
necessity  render  him  happy,  others  contribute  to 
his  misery ;  some  become  the  objects  of  his  most 
ardent  desire,  others  of  his  determined  aversion  : 
some  elicit  his  confidence,  others  make  him  tj^emble 
with  fear. 

In  all  the  phenomena  man  presents,  from  the 
moment  he  quits  the  womb  of  his  mother,  to  that 
wherein  he  becomes  the  inhabitant  of  the  silent 
tomb,  he  perceives  nothing  but  a  succession  of  ne- 
cessary causes  and  effects,  which  are  strictly  con- 
formable to  those  laws  that  are  common  to  all  the 
beings  in  Nature.  All  his  modes  of  action — all 
his  sensations — all  bis  ideas — all  his  passions — 
every  act  of  his  will — every  impulse  which  he 
either  gives  or  receives,  are  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  his  own  peculiar  properties,  and  those 
which  he  finds  in  the  various  beings  hy  w]:iom  he  is 
moved.  Every  thing  he  does — every  thing  that 
passes  within  himself — his  concealed  motion — his 
visible  action,  are  the  effects  of  inert  force — ofsel^ 
gravitation — of  the  attractive  or  repulsive  powers 
contained  in  his  machine — of  the  tendency  he  has, 
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in  common  with  other  beings,  to  his  own  individual 
preservation ;  in  short,  of  that  energy  which  is  the 
common  property  of  every  being  he  beholds.  Na- 
ture, in  man,  does  nothing  more  than  shew,  in  a  de- 
cided manner,  what  belongs  to  the  peculiar  nature 
by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  the  beings  of  a 
different  system  or  order. 

The  source  of  those  errors  into  which  man  has 
fallen,  when  he  has  contemplated  himself,  has  its  rise, 
as  will  presently  be  shewn,  in  the  opinion  he  has 
entertained,  that  he  moved  by  himself — that  he  always 
acfs  by  his  own  natural  energy — that  in  his  actions, 
in  the  will  that  gave  him  impulse,  he  was  indepen- 
dant  of  the  general  laws  of  Nature ;  and  of  those 
objects  which,  frequently,  without  his  knowledge, 
always  in  spite  of  him,  in  obedience  to  these  laws, 
are  continually  acting  upon  *him.  If  he  had  exa- 
mined himself  attentively,  he  must  have  acknow- 
ledged, that  none  of  the  motion  he  underwent  was 
spontaneous — he  must  have  discovered,  that  even  his 
birth  depended  on  causes,  wholly  out  of  the  reach 
of  his  own  powers — that,  it  was  without  his  own 
consent  he  entered  into  the  system  in  which  he  occu- 
pies a  place — that,  from  the  moment  in  which  he  is 
born,  until  that  in  which  he  dies,  he  is  continually 
impelled  by  causes,  which,  in  spite  of  himself,  influ- 
ence his  frame,  modify  his  existence,  dispose  of  his 
conduct.  Would  not  the  slightest  reflection  have 
sufliced  to  prove  to  him,  that  the  fluids,  the  solids, 
of  which  his  body  is  composed,  as  well  as  that  cpn- 
cealed  mechanism,  which  he  believes  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  exterior  causes,  are,  in  fact,  perpetually  under 
the  influence  of  these  causes  ;  that  without  them  he 
finds  himself  in  a  total  incapacity  to  act?  Would  he 
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not  have  seen,  that  his  temperament,  his  constitution, 
did  in  no  v.'ise  depend  on  himself — that  his  passions 
are  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  temperament 
— that  his  will  is  influenced,  his  actions  determined 
by  these  passions;  consequently  by  opinions,  which 
he  has  not  given  to  himself,  of  which  he  is  not  the 
master  ?  His  blood,  more  or  less  heated  or  abundant ; 
his  nerves  more  or  less  braced,  his  fibres  more  or  less 
relaxed,  give  him  dispositions  either  transitory  or 
durable — are  not  these,  at  every  moment  decisive  of 
his  ideas  ;  of  his  thoughts :  of  his  desires :  of  his 
fears:  of  his  motion,  whether  visible  or  concealed? 
The  state  in  which  he  finds  himself,  does  it  not  ne- 
cessarily depend  on  the  air  which  surrounds  him 
diversely  modified  ;  on  the  various  properties  of  the 
aliments  which  nourish  him  ;  on  the  secret  combi- 
nations that  form  themselves  in  his  machine,  Avhich 
either  preserve  its  order,  or  throw  it  into  confusion  ? 
In  short,  had  man  fairly  studied  himself,  every  thing 
must  have  convinced  him,  that  in  every  moment  of 
his  duration,  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  passive  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  necessity. 

Thus  it  must  appear,  that  where  all  is  connected, 
where  all  the  causes  are  linked  one  to  the  other, 
where  the  whole  forms  but  one  immense  chain,  there 
cannot  be  any  independ  ant,  any  isolated  energy;  any 
detached  power.  It  follo^vs  then,  that  Nature,  always 
in  action,  marks  out  to  man  each  point  of  the  line 
he  is  bound  to  describe  ;  establishes  the  route^  b^^ 
which  he  must  travel.  It  is  Nature  that  elaborates;, 
that  combines  the  elements  of  which  he  must  be  com- 
posed ;— It  ilj  Nature  that  gives  him  his  being,  his 
tendency,  his  peculiar  mode  of  action.  It  is  Nature 
that  develoves  him,  expands  him,  strengthens  him, 
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increases  his  bulk  —  preserves  hiin  for  a  seaBon, 
during  which  he  is  obliged  to  fulfil  the  task  imposed 
on  him.  It  is  Nature,  that  in  his  journey  through 
life,  strews  on  the  road  those  objects,  those  events; 
those  adventures,  that  modify  him  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
that  give  him  impulses  which  are  sometimes  agree- 
able and  beneiicia],  at  others  prejudicial  and  disagree- 
able. It  is  Nature,  that  in  giving  him  feeling,  in 
supplying  him  with  sentiment,  has  endowed  him  with 
capacity  to  choose,  the  means  to  elect  those  objects, 
to  tal^e  those  methods  that  are  most  conducivej 
most  suitable,  most  natural,  to  his  conserva- 
tion. It  is  Nature,  who  when  he  has  run  his  race, 
when  he  has  finished  his  career,  when  has  described 
the  circle  marked  out  for  him,  conducts  him  in  his 
turn  to  his  destruction ;  dissolves  the  union  of  his 
elementary  particles,  and  obliges  him  to  undergo 
the  constant,  the  universal  law ;  from  the  operation 
of  which  nothing  is  exempted.  It  is  thus,  motion 
places  man  in  the  matrix  of  his  mother  ;  brings  him 
forth  out  of  her  womb  ;  sustains  him  for  a  season ; 
at  length  destroys  him  ;  obliges  him  to  return  into 
the  bosom  of  Nature  ;  who  speedily  reproduces  him-, 
scattered  under  an  infinity  of  forms  ;  in  which  each 
of  his  particles  run  over  again,  in  the  same  manner, 
the  different  stages,  as  necessary  as  the  whole  had 
before  rua  over  those  of  his  preceding  existence. 

The  beings  of  the  human  species,  as  well  as  all 
other  beings,  are  susceptible  of  two  sorts  of  motion: 
the  one,  that  of  the  mass,  by  which  an  entire  body, 
or  some  of  its  parts,  are  visibly  transferred  from  one 
place  to  another  ;  the  other,  internal  and  concealed, 
of  some  of  which  man  is  sensible,  while  some  takes 
place  without  his  knowledge,  and  is  not  evea  to  be 
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guessed  at,  but  by  the  effect  it  outwardly  produces. 
In  a  machine  so  extremely  complex  as  man,  formed 
by  the  combination  of  such  a  muhiplicity  of  matter, 
so  diversified  in  its  properties,  so  different  in  its  pro- 
portions, so  varied  in  its  modes  of  action,  the  motion 
necessarily  becomes  of  the  most  complicated  kind ; 
its  dullness,  as  well  as  its  rapidity,  freqjiently  escapes 
the  observation  of  those  themselves,  in  whom  it  takes 
place. 

Let  us  not,  then,  be  surprised,  if,  when  man  would 
account  to  himself  for  his  existence,  for  his  manner 
of  acting",  finding  so  many  obstacles  to  encounter, 
he  invented  such  strange  hypotheses  to  explain  the 
concealed  spring  of  his  machine — if  then  this  mo- 
tion appeared  to  him,  to  be  different  from  that  of 
other  bodies,  he  conceived  an  idea,  that  he  moved 
and  acted  in  a  manner  altogether  distinct  from  the 
other  beings  in  Nature,  He  clearly  perceived  that 
his  body,  as  well  as  different  parts  of  it,  did  act ;  but, 
frequently,  he  was  unable  to  discover  what  brought 
them  into  action :  from  whence  he  received  the  im- 
pulse :  he  then  conjectured  he  contained  within  him- 
self a  moving  principle  distinguished  from  his  ma- 
chine, which  secretly  gave  an  impulse  to  the  springs 
which  set  this  machine  in  motion  ;  that  moved  him 
by  its  own  natural  energy ;  that  consequently  he 
acted  according  to  laws  totally  distinct  from  those 
which  regulated  the  motion  of  other  beings  :  he  was 
conscious  of  certain  internal  motion,  which  he  could 
not  help  feeling  ;  but  how  could  he  conceive,  that 
this  invisible  motion  was  so  frequently  competent  to 
produce  such  striking  effects  ?  How  could  he  com- 
prehend, that  a  fugitive  idea,  an  imperceptible  act  of 
thought,  was  so  frequently  capacitated   to  bring  hi» 
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whole  being"  into  trouble  and  confusioii  ?  He  fell  into 
the  belief,  that  he  perceived  within  himself  a  substance 
distinguished  from  that  self,  endowed  with  a  secret 
force ;  in  which  he  supposed  existed  qualities  dis- 
tinctly differing  from  those,  of  either  the  visible 
causes  that  acted  on  his  organs,  or  those  organs  them- 
selves. He  did  not  sufficiently  understand,  that  the 
primitive  cause  which  makes  a  stone  fall,  or  his  arm 
move,  are  perhaps  as  difficult  of  comprehension,  as 
arduous  to  be  explained,  as  those  internal  impulses, 
of  which  his  thought  or  his  will  are  the  effects. 
Thus,  for  want  of  meditating  Nature — of  considering 
her  under  her  true  point  of  view — of  remarking  the 
conformity — -of  noticing  the  simultaneity,  the  unity 
of  the  motion  of  this  fancied  motive-power  with  that 
of  his  body — of  his  material  organs — he  conjectured 
he  was  not  only  a  distinct  being,  but  that  he  was  set 
apart,  wit-h  different  energies,  from  all  the  other  beings 
in  Nature  ;  that  he  was  of  a  more  smiple  essence 
having  nothing  in  common  with  any  thing  by  which 
he  w^-as  surrt)unded  ;  nothing  that  connected  him  with 
allthat  he  beheld. 

It  is  from  thence  has  successively  sprung  his  no- 
tions of  SPIRITUALITY,  IMMATERIALITY,  IMMOR- 
TALITY ;  in  short,  all  those  vague  unmeaning  words 
he  has  invented  by  degrees,  in  order  to  subtilize 
and  designate  the  attributes  of  the  unknown  power, 
which  he  believes  he  contains  within  himself;  which 
he  conjectures  to  be  the  concealed  principle  of  all 
his  visible  actions  :  when  man  once  imbibes  an  idea 
that  he  cannot  comprehend,  he  meditates  upon  it 
until  he  has  given  it  a  complete  personification : 
Thus  he  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  the  igneous  matter 
peiTade  every  thing  ;  he  conjectured  that  it  was  the 
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only  principle  of  life  and  activity  ;  he  proceeded  to 
embody  it ;  he  gave  it  his  own  form ;  called  it 
Jupiter,  and  ended  by  worshipping  this  image  of 
his  own  creation,  as  the  power  from  whom  he  de- 
rived every  good  he  experienced,  every  evil  he 
sustained.  To  crown  the  bold  conjectures  he  ven- 
tured to  make  on  this  internal  motive-power,  he 
supposed,  that  different  from  all  other  beings,  even 
from  the  body  that  served  t  o  envelope  it,  it  was  not 
bound  to  undergo  dissolution;  that  such  was  it3 
perfect  simplicity,  that  it  could  not  be  decomposed, 
nor  even  change  its  form  ;  in  short,  that  it  was 
by  its  essence  exempted  from  those  revolutions 
to  which  he  saw  the  body  subjected,  as  well 
as  all  the  compound  beings  with  which  Nature  is 
filled. 

Thus  man,  in  his  own  ideas,  became  double ;  he 
looked  upon  himself  as  a  whole,  composed  by  the  in- 
conceivable assemblage  of  two  different,  two  distinct 
natures,  which  have  no  point  of  analogy  between  them- 
selves: he  distinguished  two  substances  in  himself; 
one  evidently  submitted  to  the  influence  of  gross  be- 
ings, composed  of  coarse  inert  matter  :  this  he  called 
BODY  ; — the  other,  which  he  supposed  to  be  simple, 
of  a  purer  essence,  v/as  contemplated  as  acting  from 
itself:  giving  motion  to  the  body,  with  which  it 
found  itself  so  miraculously  united  :  this  he  called 
SOUL,  or  SPIRIT  ;  the  functions  of  the  one,  he  deno- 
minated physical,  corporeal,  material;  the  func- 
tions of  the  other  he  styled  spiritual,  intellectual . 
Man,  considered  relatively  to  the  first,  was  termed 
the  PHYSICAL  MAN  ;  vicwcd  with  relation  to  the  last, 
he  was  designated,  the  moral  man. 

These     distinctions,    although   adopted    by    the 
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greater  number  of  the  pliilosopliers  of  the  present 
day,  are,  nevertheless,  only  founded  on  gratuitous 
suppositions.  Man  has  always  believed  he  remedied 
his  ignorance  of  things,  by  inventing  words  to 
which  he  could  never  attach  any  true  sense  or  mean- 
ing. He  imagined  he  understood  matter,  its  pro- 
perties, its  faculties,  its  resources,  its  different  com- 
binations, because  he  had  a  superficial  glimpse  of 
some  of  its  qualities  :  he  has,  however,  in  reality, 
done  nothing  more  than  obscure  the  faint  ideas  he 
has  been  capacitated  to  form  of  this  matter,  by  asso- 
ciating it  with  a  substance  much  kss  intelligible 
than  itself.  It  is  thus,  speculative  man,  in  forming 
words,  iu  multiplying  beings,  has.  only  plunged 
himself  into  greater  difiiculties  than  those  he  endea- 
voured to  avoid;  and  thereby  placed  obstacles  to 
the  progress  of  his  knowledge :  whenever  jie  has 
Been  deficient  of  facts,  he  has  had  recourse  to  conjec- 
ture, which  he  quickly  changed  into  fancied  realities. 
Thus,  his  imagination,  no  longer  guided  by  expe- 
rience, hurried  on  by  his  new  ideas,  was  lost, 
without  hope  of  return,  in  the  labyrinth  of  an  ideal, 
of  an  intellectual  world,  to  which  he  had  himself 
given  birth  ;  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  withdraw 
him  from  this  delusion,  to  place  him  in  the  right 
road,  of  which  nothing  but  experience  can  furnish 
him  the  clue.  Nature  points  out  to  man,  that  in 
himself,  as  well  as  in  all  those  objects  which  act 
upon  him,  there  is  never  more  than  matter  endowed 
with  various  properties,  diversely  modified,  that 
.acts  by  reason  of  these  properties:  that  man  is  an 
organized  whole,  composed  of  a  variety  of  matter ; 
.that  like  ail  the  other  productions   of  Nature,   he 
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follows  general  and  known  laws,  as  well  as  those 
laws  or  modes  of  action  which  are  peculiar  to  hiiiir 
self  and  unknown. 

Thus,  when  it  shall  be  inquired,   what  is  man  ? 

We  say,  he  is  a  material  being,  organized  after  a 
peculiar  manner  ;  conformed  to  a  certain  mode  of 
thinking — of  feelinsc ;  capable  of  modification  in 
certain  modes  peculiar  to  himself — to  his  organiza- 
tion— to  that  particular  combination  of  matter  which 
is  found  assembled  in  him. 

If,  again,  it  be  asked,  what  origin  we  give  to 
beings  of  the  human  species  ? 

We  reply,  that,  like  all  other  beings,  man  is  a 
production  of  Nature,  who  resembles  them  in  some 
respects,  and  finds  himself  submitted  to  the  same 
laws ;  who  differs  from  them  in  other  respects,  and 
follows  particular  laws,  determined  by  the  diversity 
of  his  conformation. 

If,  then,  it  be  demanded,  whence  came  man  ? 

We  answer,  our  experience  on  this  head  does  not 
capacitate  us  to  resolve  the  question:  but  that  it 
cannot  interest  us,  as  it  suffices  for  us  to  know  that 
man  exists  ;  that  he  is  so  constituted,  as  to  be  com- 
petent to  the  effects  we  witness. 

But  it  will  be  urged,  has  man  always  existed  ? 
Has  the  human  species  existed  from  all  eternity  ;  or 
is  it  only  an  instantaneous  production  of  Nature  } 
Hav^  there  been  always  men  like  ourselves  ?  Will 
there  always  be  such  ?  Have  there  been,  in  all 
times,  males  and  females  ?  Was  there  a  first  man, 
from  whom  all  others  are  descended  ?  Was  the  ani- 
mal anterior  to  the  egg,  or  did  the  egg  precede  the 
animal  ?     Is  this  species  without  beginning  ?     Will 
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it  also  be  without  end  ?  The  species  itself,  is  it 
indestructible,  or  does  it  pass  away  like  its  indivi- 
duals ?  Has  man  always  been  what  he  now  is  ^  or 
has  he,  before  he  arrived  at  the  state  in  which  we 
see  him,  been  obliged  to  pass  under  an  infinity  of 
successive  developements  ?  Can  man  at  last  flatter 
himself  with  having  arrived  at  a  fixed  being,  or 
must  the  human  species  again  change  ?  If  man  is 
the  production  of  Nature,  it  will  perhaps  be  asked. 
Is  this  Nature  competent  to  the  production  of  new 
beings,  to  make  the  old  species  disappear?  Adopt- 
ing this  supposition,  it  may  be  inquired,  why  Nature 
does  not  produce  under  our  own  eyes  new  beings — 
new  species  ? 

It  would  appear  on  reviewing  these  questions, 
to  be  perfectly  indifferent,  as  to  the  stability  of  the 
argument  we  have  used,  which  side  was  taken  ; 
that,  for  want  of  experience,  hypothesis  must  settle 
a  curiosity  that  always  endeavours  to  spring  for- 
ward beyond  the  boundaries  prescribed  to  our  mind. 
This  granted,  the  contemplator  of  Nature  will  say, 
that  he  sees  no  contradiction,  in  supposing  the 
human  species,  such  as  it  is  at  the  present  day, 
was  either  produced  in  the  course  of  tijne,  or  from 
all  eternity :  he  will  not  perceive  any  advantage 
that  can  arise  from  supposing'  that  it  has  arrived  by 
different  stages,  or  successive  developements,  to  that 
state  in  which  it  is  actually  found.  Matter  is  eternal, 
it  is  necessary,  but  its  forms  are  evanescent  and  con- 
tingent. It  maybe  asked  of  man,  is  he  any  thing 
more  than  matter  combined,  of  which  the  former 
varies  every  instant  ? 

Notwithstanding,  some  reflections  seem  to  favor 
the  supposition,  to  render  more  probable  the  hypo- 
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thesis,  that  man  is  a  production  formed  in  the 
course  of  time  ;  who  is  peculiar  to  the  globe  he  in- 
habits, who  is  the  result  of  the  peculiar  laws  by 
which  it  is  directed ;  who,  consequently,  can  only 
date  his  formation  as  coeval  with  that  of  his  planet. 
Existence  is  essential  to  the  uniyerse,  or  the  total 
assemblage  of  matter  essentially  varied  that  presents 
itself  to  our  contemplation  ;  the  combinations^  the 
forms,  however,  are  not  essential.  This  granted, 
although  the  matter  of  which  the  earth  is  composed 
has  always  existed,  this  earth  may  not  always  have 
had  its  present  form — its  actual  properties  ;  perhaps 
it  may  be  a  mass  detached  in  the  course  of  time 
from  some  other  celestial  body ; — perhaps  it  is  the 
result  of  the  spots,  or  those  encrustations  which  as- 
tronomers discover  in  the  sun's  disk,  which  have 
had  the  faculty  to  diffuse  themselves  over  our  pla- 
netary system ; — ^perhaps  the  sphere  we  inhabit  may 
be  an  extinguished  or  a  displaced  comet,  which 
heretofore  occupied  some  other  place  in  the  regions 
of  space ;  which,  consequently,  was  then  competent 
to  produce  beings  very  different  from  those  we  now 
behold  spread  over  its  surface  ;  seeing  that  its  then 
position,  its  nature,  must  have  rendered  its  produc- 
tions different  from  those  which  at  this  day  it  offers 
to  our  view. 

Whatever  may  be  the  supposition  adopted,  plants, 
animals,  men,  can  only  be  regarded  as  productions 
inherent  in  and  natural  to  our  globe,  in  the  position 
and  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  actually 
found:  these  productions  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
infer  would  be  changed,  if  this  globe  by  any  revolu- 
tion should  happen  to  shift  its  situation.  What 
appears  to  streiigthea  this  hypothesis,  is,  that  on  our 
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bJall  itself,  all  the  productions  "vary,  by  reasson  of  its 
diiferent  climates :  men,  animals,  vegetables,  mine- 
rals, are  not  the  same  on  every  part  of  it:  they  vary 
sometimes  in  a  very  sensible  manner,  at  very  incon- 
siderable distances.  The  elephant  is  indigtpnous  to, 
or  a  native  of  the  torrid  zone :  the  rein  deer  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  frozen  climates  of  the  North  :  Indostan  is 
the  womb  that  matures  the  diamond  ;  we  do  not 
find  it  produced  in  our  own  country  :  the  pine-apple 
grows  in  the  common  atmosphere  of  America  ;  in 
our  climate  it  is  never  produced  in  the  open  ground, 
never  until  art  has  furnished  a  sun  analagous  to  that 
which  it  requires — the  European  in  his  own  climate 
finds  not  this  delicious  fruit.  Man  in  difi^erent  cli- 
mates varies  in  his  colour,  in  his  size,  in  his  con- 
formation, in  his  powers,  in  his  industry,  in  his  cou- 
rage, and  in  the  faculties  of  his  mind.  But,  what  is 
^t  that  constitutes  climate  ?  It  is  the  different  posi- 
tion of  parts  of  the  same  globe,  relatively  to  the  sun  ; 
positions  that  suffice  to  make  a  sensible  variety  in  its 
productions. 

There  is,  then,  sufficient  foundation  to  conjecture 
that  if  by  any  accident  our  globe  should  become  dis- 
placed, all  its  productions  would  of  necessity  be 
changed  ;  seeing  that  causes  being  no  longer  the 
same,  or  no  longer  acting  after  the  same  manner,  the 
effects  would  necessarily  no  longer  be  what  they 
now  are  :  all  productions,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
conserve  themselves,  or  maintain  their  actual  exist- 
ence, have  occasion  to  co-order  themselves  with  the 
whole  from  which  they  have  emanated.  Without  this 
they  would  no  longer  be  in  a  capacity  to  subsist :  it 
is  this  faculty  of  co-ordering  themselves,— this  rela- 
tive adaption,  which  is  called   the  order  of  the 
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UNIVERSE :  the  want  of  it  is  called  confusion. 
Those  productions  which  are  treated  as  monstrous, 
are  such  as  are  unable  to  co-order  themselves  with 
the  general  or  particular  laws  of  the  beings  who  sur-^ 
round  them,  or  with  the  whole  in  which  they  find 
themselves  placed  :  they  have  had  the  faculty  in  their 
formation  to  accommodate  themselves  to  these  laws  ; 
but  these  very  laws  are  opposed  to  their  perfection  : 
for  this  reason  they  are  unable  to  subsist.  It  is  thus 
that  by  a  certain  analogy  of  conformation,  which 
exists  between  animals  of  different  species,  mules  are 
easily  produced  ;  but  these  mules,  unable  to  co-order 
themselves  with  the  beings  that  surround  them,  are 
not  able  to  reach  perfection,  consequently  cannot 
propag-ate  their  species.  Man  can  live  only  in  air, 
fish  only  in  water :  put  the  man  into  the  water,  the 
fish  into  the  air,  not  being  able  to  co-oi'der  them- 
selves with  the  fluids  which  surround  them,  these 
animals  will  quickly  be  destroyed,  Transport  by 
imagination,  a  man  from  our  planet  into  Saturn, 
his  lungs  will  presently  be  rent  by  an  atmosphere 
too  I'arified  for  his  mode  of  being,  his  members  will 
be  frozen  with  the  intensity  of  the  cold  ;  he  will  pe- 
rish for  want  of  finding  elements  analagous  to  his 
actual  existence :  transport  another  into  Mercury, 
the  excess  of  heat,  beyond  what  his  mode  of  exist- 
ence can  bear,  will  quickly  destroy  him. 

Thus,  every  thing  seems  to  authorise  the  conjec- 
ture, that  the  human  species  is  a  production  peculiar 
to  our  sphere,  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  found  : 
that  when  this  position  may  happen  to  change,  the 
human  species  Avill,  of  consequence,  either  be  changed 
or  will  be  obliged  to  disappear;  seeing  that  there 
would  not  then  be  that  with  which  man  could  co-order 
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himself  with  the  whole,  or  connect  himself  with  that 
which  can  enable  him  to  subsist.  It  is  this  aptitude 
in  man  to  co-order  himself  with  the  whole,  that  not 
only  furnishes  him  with  the  idea  of  order,  but  also 
makes  him  exclaim  "  ivhatever  is,  is  right;'*  whilst 
every  thing  is  only  that  which  it  can  be,  as  long*  as 
the  whole  is  necessarily  what  it  is  ;  whilst  it  is  posi- 
tively neither  good  nor  bad,  as  we  understand  those 
terms:  it  is  only  requisite  to  displace  a  man,  to  make 
him  accuse  the  universe  of  confusion. 

These  reflections  would  appear  to  contradict  the 
ideas  of  those,  Avho  are  willing'  to  conjecture  that  the 
other  planets,  like  our  own,  are  inhabited  by  beings 
resembling  ourselves.  But  if  the  Laplander  differs 
in  so  marked  a  manner  from  the  Hottentot,  what 
what  difference  ought  we  not  rationally  to  suppose 
between  an  inhabitant  of  our  planet  and  one  of  Sa- 
turn or  of  Venus  ? 

However  it  may  be,  if  we  are  obliged  to  recur  by 
imagination  to  the  origin  of  things,  to  the  infancy  of 
the  human  species,  we  may  say  that  it  is  probable 
that  man  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  disen- 
tangling of  our  globe  ;  or  one  of  the  results  of  the 
qualities,  of  the  properties,  of  the  energies,  of  which 
it  is  susceptible  in  its  present  position — that  he  was 
born  male  and  female — that  his  existence  is  co-ordi- 
nate with  that  of  the  globe,  under  its  present  po- 
sition— that  as  long  as  this  co-ordination  shall  subsist, 
the  human  specie  will  conserve  himself,  will  propa- 
gate himself,  according  to  the  impulse,  after  the 
primitive  laws,  which  he  has  originally  received — 
that  if  this  co-T)rdi nation  should  happen  to  cease  ;  if 
the  earth,  displaced,  should  cease  to  receive  the  same 
impulse,  the  same  influence,  on  the  part  of  those 
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causes  vvhicTi  actually  act  upon  it,  or  which  give  it 
energy  ;  that  then  the  human  species  would  change, 
to  make  place  for  new  beings,  suitable  to  co-order 
themselves  with  the  state  that  should  succeed  to  that 
which  w^e  now  see  subsist. 

In  thus  supposing  the  changes  in  the  position  of 
our  globe,  the  primitive  man  did,  perhaps,  differ 
more  from  the  actual  man,  than  the  quadruped  differs 
from  the  insect.  Thus  man,  the  same  as  every  thing- 
else  that  exists  on  our  planet,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
others,  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  state  of  continual 
vicissitude :  thus  the  last  term  of  the  existence  of 
man  is  to  us  as  unknown  and  as  indistinct  as  the 
first :  there  is,  therefore,  no  contradiction  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  species  vary  incessantly — that  to  us  it  is 
as  impossible  to  know  what  he  will  become,  as  to 
know  what  he  has  been. 

With  respect  to  those  who  may  ask  why  Nature 
does  not  produce  new  beings?  we  may  enquire  of 
them  in  turn,  upon  what  foundation  they  suppose 
this  fact }  What  it  is  that  authorizes  them  to  believe 
this  sterility  in  Nature  ?  Know  they  if,  in  the  vari- 
ous combinations  which  she  is  every  instant  forming. 
Nature  be  not  occupied  in  producing  new  being's, 
without  the  cognizance  of  these  observers  ?  Who 
has  informed  them  that  this  Nature  is  not  actually 
assembling,  in  her  immense  elaboratory,  the  ele- 
ments suitable  to  bring  to  light,  generations  entirely 
new,  that  will  have  nothing  in  common  with  those 
of  the  species  at  present  existing?  What  absurdity 
then,  or  what  want  of  just  inference  would  there  be, 
to  imagine  that  the  man,  the  horse,  the  fish,  the  bird, 
will  be  no  more  ?  Are  these  animals  so  indispen- 
sably  requisite   to    Nature,  that  without  them  she 
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cannot  continue  her  eternal  course  ?  Does  not  all 
change  around  us  ?  Do  we  not  ourselves  change  ? 
Is  is  not  evident  that  the  whole  universe  has  not 
been,  in  its  anterior  eternal  duration,  rigorously  the 
same  that  it  now  is?  that  it  impossible,  in  its  pos- 
terior eternal  duration,  it  can  be  rigidly  in  the  same 
state  that  it  now  is  for  a  single  instant  ?  How,  then, 
pretend  to  divine  that,  to  which  the  infinite  succession 
of  destruction,  of  reproduction,  of  combination,  of 
dissolution,  of  metamorphosis,  of  change,  of  transpo- 
sition, may  be  able  eventually  to  conduct  it  by  their 
consequence?  Suns  encrust  themselves,  and  are  ex- 
tin^'uished ;  planets  perish  and  disperse  themselves 
in  the  vast  plains  of  air  ;  other  suns  are  kindled,  and 
illumine  their  systems  ;  new  planets  form  themselves, 
either  to  make  revolutions  round  these  suns,  or  to 
describe  new  routs;  and  man, an iniinitely  small  por- 
tion of  the  globe,  which  is  itself  but  an  imperceptible 
point  in  the  immensity  of  space,  vainly  believes  it  is 
for  himself  this  universe  is  made;  foolishly  imagines 
he  ought  to  be  the  confident  of  Nature ;  confidently 
flatters  himself  he  is  eternal:  and  calls  himself  king 

OF    THE    UNIVERSE  !  !  ! 

O  man  !  wilt  thou  never  conceive,  that  thou  art  but 
an  ephemeron  ?  All  changes  in  the  great  macrocosm : 
nothing  remains  the  same  an  instant,  in  the  planet 
thou  inhabitest :  Nature  contains  no  one  constant 
form,  yet  thou  pretendest  thy  species  can  never  dis- 
appear ;  that  thou  shalt  be  exempted  from  the  uni- 
versal law,  that  wills  all  shall  experience  change ! 
Alas!  In  thy  actual  being,  art  not  thou  submitted 
to  continual  alterations?  Thou,  w^ho  in  thy  folly, 
arrogantly  afesumest  to  thyself  the  title  of  king  of 
NATURE  !     Thou,  who  measurest  the  earth  and  the 
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heavens  !  Thou,  who  in  thy  vanity  imaginest,  that 
the  whole  was  made,  because  thou  art  intelhgentl 
There  requires  but  a  very  shght  accident,  a  sing"Ie 
atom  to  be  di^splaced,  to  make  thee  perish  ;  to  degrade 
thee  ;  to  ravish  from  thee  this  intelligence  of  which 
thou  appearest  so  proud. 

If  all  the  preceding  conjectures  be  refused  by 
those  opposed  to  us  ;  if  it  be  pretended  that  Nature 
acts  by  a  certain  quantum  of  immutable  and  general 
laws ;  if  it  be  believed  that  men,  quadrupeds,  fish, 
insects,  plants,  are  from  all  eternity,  and  will  remain 
eternally,  what  they  now  are:, if  I  say  it  be  con- 
tended, that  from  all  eternity  the  stars  have  shone,  in 
the  immense  regions  of  space,  have  illuminated  the 
firmament ;  if  it  be  insisted,  we  must  no  more  de- 
mand why  man  is  such  as  he  appears,  then  ask  why 
Nature  is  such  as  we  behold  her,  or  why  the  world 
exists  ?  We  are  no  longer  opposed  to  such  argu- 
ments. Whatever  may  be  the  system  adopted,  it 
wall  perhaps  reply  ecjually  well  to  the  difficulties 
with  which  our  opponents  endeavour  to  embarrass 
the  way  :  examined  closely,  it  will  be  perceived  they 
make  nothing  against  those  truths,  which  we  have 
gathered  from  experience.  It  is  not  given  to  man 
to  know  every  thing — it  is  not  given  him  to  know 
his  origin — it  is  not  given  him  to  penetrate  into  the 
essence  of  things,  nor  to  recur  to  first  principles — 
but  it  is  given  him,  to  have  reason,  to  have  honestj, 
to  ingenuously  allow  he  is  ignorant  of  that  which  he 
cannot  know,  and  not  to  substitute  unintelligible 
words,  absurd  suppositions,  for  his  uncertainty. 
Thus,  we  say  to  those,  who  to  solve  difficulties  far 
above  their  reach,  pretend  that  the  human  species 
descended  from   a  first   man   and  a  first   woman, 
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woman,  created  diversely  according  to  different 
creeds ; — that  we  have  some  ideas  of  Nature,  but 
that  we  have  none  of  creation  ; — that  the  human  mind 
is  incapable  of  comprehending  the  period  when  all 
was  nothing' ; — that  to  use  ^vords  Ave  cannot  under- 
stand, is  only  in  other  terms  to  acknowledge  our 
ignorance  of  the  powei-s  of  Nature; — that  we  are 
unable  to  fathom  the  means  by  Avhich  she  has  been 
capacitated  to  produce  the  phenomena  we  behold. 

Let  us  then  conclude,  that  man  has  no  just,  no 
solid  reason  to  believe  himself  a  privileged  being  in 
Nature  ;  because  he  is  subject  to  the  same  vicissitudes, 
as  all  her  other  productions.  His  pretended  prero- 
gatives have  their  foundation  in  error,  arising  from 
mistaken  opinions  concerning  bis  existence.  Let 
him  but  elevate  himself  by  his  thoughts  above  the 
globe  he  inhabits,  he  will  look  upon  his  own  species 
Avith  the  same  eyes  he  does  all  other  beings  in  Na- 
ture :  He  will  then  clearly  perceive  that  in  the  same 
manner  that  each  tree  produces  its  fruit,  by  reason  of 
its  energies,  in  consequence  of  its  speeies :  so  each 
man  acts  by  reason  of  his  particidar  energy  ;  that  he 
produces  fruit,  actions,  works,  equally  necessary  :  he 
will  feel  that  the  illusion  which  he  anticipates  in 
favour  of  himself,  arises  from  his  being,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  a  spectator  and  a  part  of  the  universe. 
He  will  acknowledge,  that  the  idea  of  excellence 
which  he  attaches  to  his  being,  has  no  other  founda- 
tion than  his  own  peculiar  interest ;  than  the  predi- 
lection he  has  in  favour  of  himself — that  the  doctrine 
he  has  broached  with  such  seeming  confidence,  bot- 
toms itself  on  a  very  suspicious  foundation,  namely 
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CHAP.  VII. 


The  Soul  and  the  Spiritual  Si/ stem. 

Man,  after  having  gratuitously  supposed  himself 
€ODiposed  of  two  distinct  independent  substances, 
that  have  no  common  properties,  relatively  with  each 
other ;  has  pretended,  as  we  have  seen,  that  that 
which  actuated  him  interiorly,  that  motion  which  is 
invisible,  that  impulse  which  is  placed  within  him- 
self, is  essentially  different  from  those  which  act  ex- 
teriorly. The  first  he  designated,  as  we  have  already 
said,  by  the  name  of  a  spirit  or  a  soul.  If  how- 
ever it  be  asked,  what  is  a  spirit  ?  The  moderns  will 
reply,  that  the  whole  fruit  of  their  metaphysical  re- 
Searches  is  limited  to  learning  that  this  motive-power, 
which  they  state  to  be  the  spring  of  man's  action,  is 
a  substance  of  an  unknown  nature ;  so  simple,  so 
indivisible,  so  deprived  of  extent,  so  invisible,  so  im- 
possible to  be  discovered  by  the  senses,  that  its  parts 
cannot  be  separated,  even  by  abstmction  or  thought. 
The  question  then  arises,  how  can  we  conceive  such 
a  substance,  which  is  only  the  negation  of  every 
thing  of  which  we  have  a  knowledge  ?  Bow  form  to 
ourselves  an  idea  of  a  substance,  void  of  extent,  yet 
acting  on  our  senses  ;  that  is  to  say,  on  those  organs 
-  which  are  material,  which  Jiave  extent  ?  How  can  a 
being  without  extent  be  moveable ;  how  put  matter 
in  action  ?  How  can  a  substance  devoid  of  parts,  cor- 
respond successive! V  with  different  parts  cf  space  ? 


Bat  a  very  cogent  question  presents  itself  on  this  oc- 
casion :  if  this  distinct  substance  that  is  said  to  form 
one  of  the  component  parts  of  man,  be  really  what  it 
is  reported,  and  if  it  be  not,  it  is  not  what  it  is  de- 
scribed ;  if  it  be  unknown,  if  it  be  noi  pervious  to 
'the  senses  ;  if  it  be  iovisibie,  by  what  meana  did  the 
metaphysicians  themselves  become  acquainted  widi 
'it?  How  did  they  form  ideas  of  a  siibstance,  that 
taking  their  own  account  of  it,  is  not,  under  any  of 
its  circumstances,  eisher  directly  or  by  analogy,  cog- 
nizable to  the  mind  of  man  ?  If  they  could  positively 
achieve  this,  there  would  no  longer  be  any  mystery 
in  Nature:  it  would  be  as  easy  to  conceive  the  time 
when  all  was  nothing,  when  all  shall  have  passed 
away,  to  account  for  the  production  of  every  thing 
we  behold,  as  to  dig  in  a  garden  or  read  a  lecture.— 
Doubt  would  vanish  from  the  human  species  ;  there 
could  no  longer  be  any  difference  of  opinion,  since 
all  must  necessarily  be  of  one  mind  on  a  subject  so 
accessible  to  every  eniquirer. 

But  it  will  be  replied,  the  materialist  himself 
admits,  the  natural  philosophers  of  all  ages  have 
admitted,  elements  and  atoms,  beings  simple  and  indi- 
visible, of  which  bodies  are  composed  : — granted  ; 
they  have  no  more  :  they  have  also  admitted  that 
many  of  these  atoms,  many  of  these  elements,  if 
not  all,  are  unknown  to  them:  nevertheless,  these 
simple  beings,  these  atoms  of  the  materialist,  are 
not  the  same  thing  with  the  spirit,  or  the  soul  of 
the  metaphysician.  When  the  natural  philosopher 
talks  of  atoms — when  he  describes  them  as  simple 
beings,  he  indicates  nothing  more  than  that  they 
are  homogeneous,  pure,  without  mixture  :  but  then 
he  allows  that  they  have  extent,  consequently  parts, 
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are  separable  by  thought,  although  no  other  natural 
agent  with  which  he  is  acqnafnted  is  capable  of  di- 
viding them:  that  the  simple  beings  of  this  genus 
are  susceptible  of  motion — can  impart  action — re- 
ceive impulse  —  are  material  —  are  placed  in  Na- 
ture— are  indestructible  , -—that  consequently,  if  he 
cannot  know  them  from  themselves,  he  can  form 
some  idea  of  them  by  analogy ;  thus  he  has  done 
that  intelligibly,  which  the  metaphysician  would  do 
unintelligibly  :  the  latter,  with  a  view  to  render  man 
immortal,  finding  difficulties  to  his  wish,  from  see- 
ing that  the  body  decayed — that  it  has  submitted 
to  the  great,  the  universal  law — has,  to  solve  the 
difficulty,  to  remove  the  impediment,  given  him  a 
soul,  distinct  from  the  body,  which  he  says  is  ex- 
empted from  the  action  of  the  general  law :  to 
account  for  this,  he  has  called  it  a  spiritual  being, 
w^hose  properties  are  the  negation  of  all  known  pro- 
perties, consequently  inconceivable :  had  he,  how- 
ever, had  recourse  to  the  atoms  of  the  former — had 
he  made  this  substance  the  last  possible  term  of  the 
division  of  matter — it  would  at  least  have  been  intel- 
ligible ;  it  would  also  have  been  immortal,  since, 
according  to  the  reasonings  of  all  men,  whether  me- 
taphysicians, theologians,  or  natural  philosophers,  an 
atom  is  an  indestructible  element,  that  must  exist 
to  all  eternity. 

-All  men  are  agreed  in  this  position,  that  motion 
is  the  successive  change  of  the  relations  of  one  body 
"With  other  bodies,  or  with  the  different  parts  of 
space.  If  that  which  is  called  spirit  be  susceptible 
of  communicating  or  receiving  motion — if  it  acts — 
if  it  gives  play  to  the  organs  of  body — to  produce 
these  effects,  it  necessarily  follows  that  this  being 
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changes  successivel}^  its.  relation,  its  tendency,  its 
correspondence,  the  position  of  its  parts,  either 
relatively  to  the  different  points  of  space,  or'  to  the 
different  organs  of  the  body  ^vhich  it  pais  in  action  : 
bat  to  change  its  relation  with  space,  Vvith  the  orgrais 
to  which  it  gives  impulse,  it  follows  of  necessity  that 
tliis  spirit  must  have  extent,  solidity,  consequently 
distinct  parts  :  whenever  a  substance  possesses  the.^e 
qualities,  it  is  what  we  call  matter,  it  can  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  a  simple  pure  being,  in  the  sense 
attached  to  it  by  the  moderns,  or  by  theologians. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  those  who,  to  conquer 
insurmountable  difficulties,  have  supposed  in  man 
an  immaterial  substance,  distinguished  from  his 
body,  have  not  thoroughly  understood  themselves ; 
indeed  they  have  done  nothing  more  than  imagined 
a  negative  c[uality,  of  which  they  cannot  have  any 
correct  idea  :  matter  alone  is  capable  of  acting  on 
our  senses ;  without  this  action  nothing  would  be 
capable  of  making  itself  known  to  us.  They  havfe 
not  seen  that  a  being  without  extent  is  neither  in  a 
capacity  to  move  itself,  nor  has  the  capability  of 
communicating  motion  to  the  body;  since  such  a 
being,  having  no  parts,  has  not  the  faculty  of  chang- 
iag  its  relation,  or  its  distance,  relatively  to  other 
bodies,  nor  of  exciting  motion  in  the  human  body, 
which  is  itself  material.  That  which  is  called  our 
soul  moves  itself  with  us  ;  now  motion  is  a  property 
of  matter — this  soul  gives  impulse  to  the  arm  ;  the 
arm,  moved  by  it,  makes  an  impression,  a  blow, 
that  follows  the  general  law  of  motion  :  in  this  case, 
the  force  remaining  the  same,  if  the  mass  was  two- 
fold, the  blow  should  be  double.  This  soul  again 
evinces  its  materiality  in  the  invincible  obstacles  it 
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encoooters  on  the  part  of  the  body,  ff  the  arm  b'« 
moved  by  its  impulse  when  nothing  opposes  it,  yet 
this  arm  can  no  longer  move,  when  it  is  charged 
with  a  weight  beyond  its  strength.  Here  then  is  a^ 
mass  of  rqatter  that  annihilates  the  impulse  given  by 
a  spiritual  cause,  which  spiritual  cause  having  no 
analogy  with  matter,  ought  'not  to  find  niore  diffi- 
culty in  moving  the  whole  world,  than  in  moving  a 
single  atom,  nor  an  atom,  than  the  universe.  From 
this,  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  such  a  substance  is  a 
chinnera — a  bein^-  of  the  imai>ination.  That  it  re- 
quired  a  being  differently  endowed,  differently  con- 
stituted, to  set  matter  in  motion — to  create  all  tbe 
phenomena  we  behold  :  nevertheless,  it  is  a  being 
the  metaphysicians  have  made  the  contriver,  the 
Author  of  Nature.  As  man,  in  all  his  speculations, 
iakes  himself  for  the  model,  he  no  sooner  imagined 
a  spirit  within  himself,  than  giving  it  extent,  he 
made  it  universal ;  then  ascribed  to  it  all  thosp 
causes  with  which  his  ignorance  prevents  him  from 
becoming  acquainted  :  thus  he  identified  himself 
with  the  Author  of  Nature — then  availed  himself  of 
the  supposition  to  explain  the  connection  of  the  soul 
with  the  body :  his  self-complacency  prevented  his 
perceiving  that  he  was  only  enlarging  the  circle  of 
his  errors,  by  pretending  to  imderstand  that  which 
it  is  more  than  possible  he  will  never  be  permitted 
to  know ;  hi^^  self-love  prevented  him  from  feeling, 
that  wlieiiever  be  punished  another  for  not  thinking 
^ as  lie  did,  that  he  committed  the  greatest  injustice, 
unless  he  was  satisfactorily  able  to  prove  that  ether 
wrong,  and  himself  right:  that  if  he  himself  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  hypothesis — to  grafoitous 
suppo'sitions-,    -(^'hereon    to   ibund   bis   doctrine,  that 
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from  the  very  fallibility  of  his  nature,  these  might  be 
erroneous:  thus  Gallix.eo  was  persecuted,  because 
the  metaph}  siciang,  the  theologians  of  his  day,  chose 
to  make  others  believe  Tihat  it  w?^  evident  they  did 
not  themselves  understand. 

As  soon  as  I  feel  an  impulse,  or  experience  motion, 
I  am  under  the  necessity  to  acknowledge  extent, 
solidity,  density,  impenetrability  in  the  substance 
I  see  move,  or  from  which  I  receive  imipulse :  thus, 
when  action  is  attributed  to  any  cause  whatever,  I 
am  obliged  to  consider  it  material,  I  maj^  be 
ignorant  of  its  individual  nature,  of  its  mode  of 
action,  or  of  its  generic  properties ;  but  I  cannot 
deceive  myself  in  general  properties,  which  are  com- 
mon to  ail  matter :  this  ignorance  will  only  be  in- 
creased, when  I  shall  take  that  for  granted  of  a  being, 
of  which  from  that  moment  I  am  precluded  by 
what  I  admit  from  forming  any  idea,  which  more- 
over deprives  it  completely  either  of  the  faculty  of 
moving  itself,  giving  an  impulse,  or  acting.  Thus, 
according  to  the  received  idea  of  the  term,  a  spiritual 
substance  that  moves  itself,  that  gives  motion  to 
matter,  and  that  acts,  implies  a  contradiction,  that 
necessarily  infers  a  total  impossibility. 

The  partizans  of  spirituality  believe  they  answer 
the  difficulties  they  have  accumulated,  by  asserting 
that  "  the  soul  is  entire — is  whole  under  each  point 
of  its  €Xt€7tt.'*  If  an  absurd  answer  will  solve  diffi- 
culties, they  certainly  have  done  it.  But  let  us  ex- 
amine this  reply  :— it  will  be  found  that  this  indivisible 
part  which  is  called  soul,  however  insensible  or 
however  minute,  must  yet  remain  something:  then 
an  infinity  of  un extended  substances,  or  the  same 
substance  having  no  dimensions,  repealed  an  iniinity 
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of  times,  would  constitute  a  substance  that  has  ex- 
tent: this  cannot  be  what  tiiey  mean,  because  ac- 
cording to  this  principle,  the  human  soul  would  then 
be  as  infinite  as  the  Author  of  Nature ;  seeing  that 
they  have  stated  this  to  be  a  being  without  extent, 
who  is  an  infinity  of  times  whole  in  each  part  of  the 
miiveise.  But  when  there  shall  appear  as  much 
solidity  in  the  answer  as  tiiere  is  a  Wv^nt  of  it,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  in  whatever  manner 
the  spirit  or  the  soul  finds  itself  in  its  extent,  when 
the  body  moves  forward  the  soul  does  not  remain 
behind  ;  if  so,  it  has  a  quality  in  common  with  the 
body,  peculiar  to  matter;  since  it  is  conveyed  from 
place  to  place  jointly  with  the  bod}^  Thus,  when 
even  the  soul  should  be  admitted  to  be  immaterial, 
what  conclusion  must  be  drawn  ?  Entirely  submitted 
to  the  motion  of  the  body,  without  this  body  it 
■would  remain  dccid  and  inert.  This  soul  would  only 
be  part  of  a  two-fold  machine,  necessarily  impelled 
forward  by  a  concatenation,  or  connection  with  the 
whole,  it  would  resemble  a  bird,  which  a  child 
conducts  at  its  pleasure,  by  the  string  with  which  it 
is  bound. 

Thus,  it  is  for  want  of  consulting  experience,  by 
not  attending  to  reason,  that  man  has  darkened  his 
ideas  upon  the  concealed  principle  of  his  motion. 
If,  disentangled  from  prejudice — if,  destitute  of  gra- 
tuitous suppositions — if,  throwing  aside  error,  he 
would  contemplate  his  soul,  or  tlie  moving  principle 
that  acts  within  him,  he  would  be  convinced  that  it 
forms  a  part  of  its  body  ;  that  it  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  it,  but  by  abstraction ;  that  it  is  only 
the  body  itself,  considered  relatively  with  some  of  its 
functions,  or  with  those  faculties  of  which  its  nature, 
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or  its  peculiar  organization,  renders  it  susceptible  : — 
he  will  perceive  that  this  soul  is  obliged  to  undergo 
the  same  changes  as  the  body  ;  that  it  is  born  with 
it ;  that  it  expands  itself  with  it ;  that  like  the  body, 
it  passes  through  a  state  of  infancy,  a ^  period  of 
weakness,  a  season  of  inexperience  ;  that  it  enlarges 
itself,  that  it  strengthens  itself,  in  the  same  pro- 
gression ;  that  like  the  body,  it  arrives  at  an  adult 
age  or  reaches  maturity  ;  that  it  is  then,  and  not  till 
then,  it  obtains  the  faculty  of  fulfilling  certain 
functions  ;  that  it  is  in  this  stage,  and  in  no  other, 
that  it  enjo3s  reason  ;  that  it  displays  more  or  less 
wit,  jndgment,  and  manly  activity  ;  that  like  the 
body,  it  is  subject  to  those  vicissitudes  which  exte- 
rior causes  obliges  it  to  undergo  by  their  influence  ; 
that,  conjointly  with  the  body,  it  suffers,  enjoys, 
partakes  of  its  pleasures,  shares  its  pains,  is  sound 
when  the  body  is  healthy,  and  diseased  when  the 
body  is  oppressed  with  sickness  ;  that  like  the  body, 
it  is  continually  modified  by  the  different  degrees  of 
density  in  tiie  atmosphere  ;  by  the  variety  of  the 
seasons,  and  by  the  various  properties  of  the  aliments 
received  into  the  stomach  :  in  short,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  at  some  periods  it  ma- 
nifests visible  signs  of  torpor,  stupefaction,  decrepi- 
tude, and  death. 

In  despite  of  this  analogy,  or  rather  this  continual 
identity,  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  man  has  been 
desirous  of  distinguishing  their  essence;  he  has 
therefore  made  the  soul  an  inconceivable  being:  but 
in  order  that  he  might  form  to  hinjself  some  idea  of 
it,  he  was,  notwithstanding,  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  material  beings,  and  to  their  manner  of  acting. 
The  word  spirit,   therefore,  presents  to  the  mind 
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110  other  ideas  than  those  of  breathing,  of  respiration, 
of  wind.  Thus,  when  it  is  said  the  soul  is  a  spirit, 
it  really  means  nothing  more  than  that  its  mode  of 
action  is  like  that  of  breathing :  which  though  in^ 
Tisible  in  itself,  or  acting  without  being  seen,  never^ 
theless  produces  very  visible  effects.  But  breath,  it 
is  acknowledged,  is  a  material  cause  ;  it  is  allowed 
to  be  air  modified ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  a  simple  or 
pure  substance,  sueh  as  the  moderns  designate  under 
the  name  of  spirit. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  in  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Latin,  the  synonymy,  or  corresponding  term 
for  spirit  should  signify  breath.  The  metaphysicians 
themselves  can  best  say  Mvhy  they  have  adopted  such 
a  word,  to  designate  the  substance  they  have  distin- 
guisned  from  matter:  some  of  them,  fearful  they 
should  not  have  distinct  beings  enough,  have  gone 
farther,  and  compounded  man  of  three  substances^ 
BODY,  SOUL,  and  intellect. 

Although  the  word  spirit  is  so  very  ancient  among 
men,  the  sense  attached  to  it  by  the  moderns  is  quite 
now :  the  idea  of  spiritualit3^  as  admitted  at  this  day, 
is  a  recent  production  of  the  imagination.  Neither 
Pythagoras  nor  Plato,  however  heated  their 
brain,  however  decided  their  taste  for  the  marvellous, 
appear  to  have  understood  by  spirit  an  immaterial 
substance,  or  one  without  extent,  devoid  of  parts  • 
such  as  that  of  which  the  moderns  have  formed  the 
human  soul,  the  concealed  author  of  motion.  The 
ancients,  by  the  word  spirit,  were  desirous  to  define 
matter  of  an  extreme  subtilty,  of  a  purer  quality  than 
that  which  acted  grossly  on  our  senses.  In  conse- 
quence, some  have  regarded  the  soul  as  an  ethereal 
substance ;  others  eis  igneous  matter  ;  others  again 
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bave  compared  it  to  light.  Democritus  made  it 
consist  in  motion,  consequently  gave  it  a  manner  of 
existence.  Aristoxenes,  who  was  himself  a  mu- 
sician, made  It  harmony.  Aristotle  regarded  the 
soul  as  the  moving  faculty,  upon  which  depended 
the  motion  of  living  bodies. 

The  earliest  doctors  of  Christianity  had  no  other 
idea  of  the  soul,  than  that  it  was  material.    Tertul- 
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GEN,  Saint  Justin,  Iren^us,  have  all  of  them 
discoursed  upon  it,  but  have  never  spoken  of  it  other 
than  as  a  corporeal  substance — as  matter.  It  was  re- 
served for  their  successors  at  a  great  distance  of  time, 
to  make  the  human  soul  and  the  soul  of  the  world 
pure  spirits  ;  that  is  to  say,  immaterial  substances,  of 
which  it  is  impossible  they  could  form  any  accurate 
idea:  by  degrees  this  incomprehensible  doctrine  of 
spirituality,  conformable  without  doubt  to  the  views 
of  those  who  make  it  a  principle  to  annihilate  reason, 
prevailed  over  the  others :  But  it  might  be  fairly 
asked,  if  the  pretended  proofs  of  this  doctrine  owe 
themselves  to  a  man,  who  on  a  much  more  compre- 
hensible point  has  been  proved  m  error  ;  if,  on  that 
which  time  has  shewn  was  accessible  to  man's  reason, 
the  great  champion  in  support  of  this  dogma  was  de- 
ceived; are  we  not  bound  to  examine,  with  the  most 
rigorous  investigation,  the  reasonings,  the  evidence, 
of  one  who  was  the  decided,  the  proven  child  of  en- 
thusiasm and  error?  Yet  Descartes,  to  whose  sub- 
lime errors  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  Newtonian 
system,  although  before  him  the  soul  had  been  con- 
sidered spiritual,  was  the  fii-st  who  established  that, 
"  that  ivkich  thinks  ought  to  be  distinguished 
froTth  matter ;"  froili  whence  he  concludes  rather 
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hastily,  that  the  soul,  or  that  v.hich  thinks  in  man,  is 
a  spirit  ;  or  a  simple  indivisible  substance.  Perhaps 
it  would  have  been  more  log-ical,  more  consistent 
with  reason,  to  have  said,  since  man,  who  is  matter, 
who  has  no  idea  but  of  matter,  enjo}  s  the  faculty  of 
thought,  matter  can  think  ;  theit  is,  it  is  susceptible  of 
that  particular  moditication  called  thought. 

However  this  may  be,  this  doctrine  was  believed 
divine,  supernatural,  because  it  was  inconceivable 
to  man.  Those  who  dared  believe  even  that  which 
was  believed  before;  namely,  that  the  soul  was  ma- 
terial, were  held  as  rash  inconsiderate  madmen,  or 
else  treated  as  enemies  to  the  weh^are  and  happi- 
ness of  the  hmiian  race.  When  man  had  once  re- 
nounced experience  ;  when  he  had  abjured  his  reason  ; 
when  he  had  joined  the  banner  of  this  enthusiastic 
novelty ;  he  did  notliiog  more,  day  after  day,  than 
subtilize  the  delirium,  the  ravings  of  his  imagination  : 
ke  pleased  himself  by  continually  sinking  deeper  inio 
tlie  most  unfathomable  depths  of  error :  he  felicitated 
himself  on  his  discoveries ;  on  his  pretended  know- 
ledge ;  in  an  exact  ratio  as  his  understanding  became 
enveloped  in  the  mists  of  darkness,  environed  with 
the  clouds  of  ignorance.  Thus,  in  consequence  of 
man's  reasoning  upon  false  principles ;  of  having 
relinquished  the  evidence  of  his  senses  ;  the  moving 
principle  within  him,  the  concealed  author  of  mo- 
tion, has  been  made  a  mere  chimera,  a  mere  being 
of  the  imagination,  because  he  has  divested  it  of  all 
known  properties ;  because  he  has  attached  to  it 
nothing  but  properties  which,  from  the  very  nature  of 
his  existence,  he  is  incapacitated  to  comprehend. 

The  doctrine  of  spirituality,  such  as  it  now  exists, 
offers  nothing  but  vague  ideas;   or  rather  is  the  ab- 
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seiice  of  all  ideas.  What  does  it  present  to  tlie 
mind,  but  a  substance  which  possesses  nothing  of 
which  our  senses  enable  us  to  have  a  knowledge  ? 
Can  it  be  truth  that  a  man  is  able  to  figure  to  himself 
a  being  not  material,  having  neither  extent  nor  parts, 
which,  nevertheless,  acts  upon  matter  without  having 
any  point  of  contact,  any  kind  of  analogy  with  it  ; 
and  which  itself  receives  the  impulse  of  matter  by 
means  of  material  organs,  which  announce  to  it  the 
presence  of  other  beings  ?  Is  it  possible  to  conceive 
the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body  ;  to  comprehend 
how  this  material  body  can  bind,  enclose^  constrain, 
determine,  a  fugitive  being  which  escapes  all  our 
senses  ?  Is  it  honest,  is  it  plain  dealing,  to  solve 
these  difficulties,  by  saying  there  is  a  mystery, jai 
them  ;  that  they  are  the  effects  of  a  power,  more  in- 
conceiveable  than  the  human  soul ;  than  its  mode  of 
acting,  however  concealed  from  our  view  ?  When  to 
resolve  these  problems,  man  is  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  miracles  or  to  make  the  Divinity  interfere, 
does  he  not  avow  his  own  ignorance  ?  When,  not- 
withstanding the  Ignorance  he  is  thus  obliged  to 
avow  by  availing  himself  of  the  divine  agency,  he 
tells  US,  this  immaterial  substance,  this  soul,  shall  ex- 
perience the  action  of  the  element  of  fire,  which  he 
allows  to  be  material ;  when  he  confidently  sayig 
this  soul  shall  be  burnt ;  shall  suffer  in  purgatory ; 
l»ve  we  not  a  right  to  believe,  that  either  he  has  a 
design  to  deceive  us,  or  else  that  he  does  not  himself 
understand  that  which  he  is  so  anxious  we  should 
take  upon  his  word  ? 

Let  us  not  then  be  surprised  at  those  subtile,  hjpc- 
theses,  as  ingenious  as  they  are  unsatisfactory,  to 
v.hich  theological  prejudice   has   obliged  the  most 


profound  mofleni  speculators  to  reeor;  when  thejr 
have  undertaken  to  reconcile  the  spirituality /Of  the 
soul,  with  the  physical  action  of  materia!  beings,  on 
this  incorporeal  substance  ;  its  re-action  upon  thescJ 
being's  ;  its  union  with  the  body^  When  the  human 
mind  permits  itself  to  be  guided  by  authority  with- 
out proof,  to  be  led  forward  by  enthusiasm ;  when 
it  renouuces  the  evidence  of  its  senses  ;  what  can  it 
do  more  than  sink  into  error  ?  Let  those  who  doubt 
this,  read  the  metaphysical  romances  of  Leibintzj 
Descartfs,  Maleeranche,  Cudworth,  and  many 
others:  let  them  coolly  examine  the  ingenious,  but 
fanciful  system.s  entitled  the  .pre-established  har^ 
iKiony  of  occasional  causes ;  physical  pre-motiony 

if  man  wishes  to  form  to  himself  clear,  perspicuous 
ideas  of  his  soul,  let  him  throw  himself  back  on  his 
experience — let  him  renounce  his  prejudices — let 
him  avoid  theological  conjecture — let  him  tear  the 
bandages  which  he  has  been  taught  to  think  neces* 
sary,  but  with  which  he  has  been  blind-folded,  only 
to  confound  his  reason.  If  it  be  wished  to  draw 
man  to  virtue,  let  the  natural  philosopher,  let  the 
anatomist,  let  the  physician,  unite  their  experience  ; 
let  them  compare  their  observations,  in  order  to 
show  what  ought  to  be  thought  of  a  substance,  so 
disguised,  so  hidden  by  absurdities,  as  not  easily  to 
be  known.  Their  discoveries  may  perhaps  teach 
moralists  the  true  motive-power  that  ought  to  in- 
fluence the  actions  of  man — legislators,  the  true 
motives  that  should  actuate  him,  that  should  excite 
him  to  labour  to  the  welfare  of  society — sovereignfij 
the  means  of  rendering  their  subjects  trul}^  happy ; 
of  giving  solidity  to  the  power  of  the  nations  com* 
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luitted  to  their  charge.  Physical  souls  haA^e  physical 
wants,  and  demand  physical  happiness.  These  are 
real,  are  preferable  objects,  to  that  variety  of  fanciful 
chimeras,  each  in  its  turn  giving  place  to  the  other, 
with  which  the  mind  of  man  has  been  fed  during  so 
many  ages.  Let  us,  thei3,  labour  to  perfect  the 
morality  of  man  ;  let  us  make  it  agreeable  to  him  ; 
Jet  us  excite  in  him  an  ardent  thirst  for  its  purity : 
we  shall  presently  see  his  morals  become  better, 
himself  become  happier  ;  his  soul  become  calm  and 
serene  ;  his  will  determined  to  virtue,  by  the  natural, 
by  the  palpable  motives  held  out  to  him.  By  the 
diligence,  by  the  care  which  legislators  shall  bestow 
on  natural  philosophy,  they  wiil  form  citizens  of 
sound  understandings  ;  robust  and  well  constituted  ; 
who,  finding  themselves  happy,  will  be  themselves 
accessary  to  that  useful  impulse  so  necessary  for  their 
soul.  When  the  body  is  suffering',  when  nations  are 
unhappy,  the  soul  cannot  be  in  a  proper  state. 
,Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano,  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body,  will  be  always  able  to  make  a  good 
citizen. 

The  more  man  reflects,  the  more  he  will  be  con- 
vinced that  the  soul,  very  far  from  being  distin- 
guished from  the  body,  is  only  the  body  itself,  con- 
sidered relatively  to  some  of  its  functions,  or  to  some 
of  the  modes  of  existing  or  acting,  of  which  it  is 
susceptible  whilst  it  enjoys  life.  Thus,  the  soul  is 
man,  considered  relatively  to  the  faculty  he  has  of 
feeling,  of  thinking,  of  acting  in  a  mode  resulting 
from  his  peculiar  nature;  that  is  to  say,  from  his 
properties,  from  bis  particular  organization  :  from 
the   modifications,   whether  durable    or  transitory, 
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■which  the  behigs  who  act  upon  him  cause  his  ma- 
chine to  uDdergo. 

Those  who  have  distinguished  the  soul  from  the 
body,  appear  only  to  have  distinguished  their  brain 
from  themselves.  Indeed,  the  brain  is  the  common 
center,  where  all  the  nerves,  distributed  through 
every  part  of  tlie  body,  meet  and  blend  tbemselves : 
it  is  by  the  aid  of  tliis  interior  organ  that  all  those 
operations  are  performed  which  are  attributed  to  the 
soul :  it  is  the  impulse,  or  the  motion,  commu- 
nicated to  the  nerve,  which  modifies  the  brain  : 
in  consequence,  it  re-acts,  or  gives  play  to  the 
bodily  organs  ;  or  ratlier  it  acts  upon  itself,  and  be- 
comes capable  of  producing  within  itself  a  great 
variety  of  motion,  which  lias  been  designated  in- 
teHectiial  faciili  ies . 

From  tliis  it  may  be  seen  that  some  philosophers 
have  been  desirous  to  mal^e  a  spiritual  substance  of 
the  brain.  It  is  evidently  nothiog  but  ignorance 
that  has  given  birth  to  arid  accredited  this  system, 
which  embraces  so  little,  either  of  the  natural  or  the 
rational.  It  is  from  not  having  studied  himself,  that 
man  has  supposed  he  was  compounded  ^^itli  an 
agent,  essentially  different  from  his  body :  i»  ex- 
amining this  body,  he  will  find  that  it  is  quite  use- 
less to  recur  to  hjpothesis  for  the  explanation  of  the 
various  phenomena  it  presents  to  his  contemplation  ; 
that  hypothesis  can  do  nothing  more  than  lead  him 
out  of  the  right  road  to  the  information  after  which 
he  seeks.  What  obscures  this  question,  arises  from 
this,  that  man  cannot  see  himself:  indeed,  for  this 
purpose,  that  would  be  requisite  which  is  impossible ; 
namely,    that  he  could  be   at   one   and    the    same 
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moment  both  within  and  without  himself:  he  may 
be  compared  to  an  Eolian  harp,  that  issues  sounds 
of  itself,  and  should  demand  what  it  is  that  causes 
it  to  give  them  forth  ?  It  does  not  perceive  that  the 
sensitive  quality  of  its  chords  causes  the  air  to  bmce 
them  ,•  that  being  so  braced,  it  is  rendered  sonorous^; 
by  every  gust  of  wind  with  which  it  happens  to  come 
in  contact. 

When  a  theologian,  obstinately  bent  on  adm^itting 
into  man  two  substances  essentially  different,  is 
asked  why  he  multiplies  beings  without  necessity  ? 
he  widi  reply,  because  "  tliouglit  cannot  be  a  pro- 
'petty  of  matter."  If,  then,  it  be  enquired  of  him, 
cannot  God  give  to  matter  the  faculty  ofthougJdf 
he  will  answer,  "  7io!  seeing  that  God  cannot  do 
impossible  things!''  According  to  his  principles, 
it  is  as  impossible  that  spirit  or  thought  can  produce 
matter,  as  it  is  impossible  that  matter  can  produce 
spirit  or  thought :  it  might,  therefore,  be  concluded 
against  him,  that  the  world  was  not  made  by  a  spirit, 
any  more  than  a  spirit  was  made  by  the  world.  But 
in  this  case,  does  not  the  theologian,  according  to 
his  ow'n  assertion,  acknowlege  himself  to  be  the  true 
atheist?  Does  he  not,  in  fact,  circumscribe  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity,  and  deny  his  power,  to  suit  his 
own  purpose  ?  Yet  these  men  demand  implicit  ly^- 
lief  in  doctrines,  which  they  are  obliged  to  maintain 
by  the  most  contradictory  assertions. 

The  more  experience  we  collect,  the  more  we  shall 
be  convinced  that  the  word  spirit,  in  its  present  re- 
ceived usage,  conveys  no  one  sense  that  is  tangible, 
either  to  ourselves  or  to  those  that  invented  it;  con- 
sequently cannot  be  of  the  least  use,  either  in  physics 
or  morals.      What  modern    metaphygicians  believe 
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and  understand  by  the  word,  is  nothing  more  than 
an  occult  power,  imagined  to  explain  occult  quali- 
ties and  actions,  but  which,  in  fact,  explains  nothing. 
Savage  nations  admit  of  spirits,  to  account  to  them- 
selves for  those  effects,  which  to  them  appear  mar- 
vellous, as  long  as  their  ignorance  knows  not  the 
cause  to  which  they  ought  to  be  attributed.  In  at- 
tributing to  spirits  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  human  body,  do  we,  in  fact,  do  any 
thing  more  than  reason  like  savages?  Man  has 
filled  Nature  with  spirits,  because  he  has  almost  al- 
ways been  ignorant  of  the  true  causes  of  those  effects 
by  which  he  was  astonished.  Not  being  acquainted 
with  the  powers  of  Nature,  he  has  supposed  her  to 
be  animated  by  a  great  spirit :  not  understanding 
the  energy  of  the  human  frame,  he  has  in  like  man- 
ner conjectured  it  to  be  animated  by  a  minor  spirit: 
from  this  it  would  appear,  that  whenever  he  wished 
to  indicate  the  unknown  cause  of  a  phenomena,  he 
knew  not  how  to  explain  in  a  natural  manner,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  word  spirits  In  short,  spirit 
was  a  term  by  vvhich  he  solved  all  his  doubts,  and 
cleared  up  his  ignorance  to  himself.  It  was  accord- 
ing to  these  principles  that  when  the  Americans 
first  beheld  the  terrible  effects  of  gunpowder,  they 
ascribed  the  cause  to  wrathful  spirits,  to  their  en- 
raged divinities :  it  was  by  adopting  these  prin- 
ciples, that  our  ancestors  believed  in  a  plurality 
of  gods,  in  ghosts,  in  genii,  &c.  Pursuing  the 
same  track,  we  ought  to  attribute  to  spirits  gra- 
vitation, electricity,  magnetism,  &c.  &c.  It  is 
somewhat  singular,  that  priests  have  in  all  ages  so 
strenuously  upheld  those  systems  which  time  has  ex- 
ploded ;   that  they  ha^e  appeared   to  he  either  the 
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most  crafty  or  the  most  ignorant  of  men.  Where 
are  now  the  priests  of  Apollo,  of  Juno,  of  the  San, 
and  a  thousand  others  ?  Yet  these  are  the  men,  who 
in  all  times  have  persecuted  those  who  have  been  the 
first  to  give  natural  explanations  of  the  phenomena 
of  Nature,  as  witness  Anaxagoras,  ARiST0TLi3, 
Gallileo,  Descartess  &c.  &c. 


CHAP.  vin. 

The  Intellectual  Faculties  derived  from  the 
Faculiij  of  Feeling. 

To  convince  ourselves  that  the  faculties  called  iri- 
tellectual^  are  only  certain  modes  of  existence,  or 
determinate  manners  of  acting,  which  result  from 
the  peculiar  organization  of  the  body,  we  have  only 
to  analyze  them ;  we  shall  then  see  that  all  the  ope- 
rations which  are  attributed  to  the  soul,  are  nothing 
more  than  certain  modifications  of  the  body;  of 
which  a  substance  that  is  without  extent,  that  has  no 
parts,  that  is  immaterial,  is  not  susceptible. 

The  first  faculty  we  behold  in  the  living  man,  and 
that  from  which  all  his  others  flow,  \s  feeling:  how- 
ever inexplicable  this  faculty  may  appear,  on  a  first 
view,  if  it  be  examined  closely,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  a  consequence  of  the  essence,  or  a  result  of  the 
properties  of  organized  beings;  the  same  as  gramft/^ 
magnetism^  elasticity/,  electricity,  &c.  result  from 
the  essence  or  nature  of  some  others.  We  shall  also 
find  these  last  phenomena  are  not  less  inexplicably 
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Ulan  that  of  feeling:.  Nevertheless,  if  we  wish  to 
define  to  ourselves  a  clear  and  precise  idea  of  it,  we 
shall  find  that  feeling-  is  a  particular  manner  of  being 
moved — a  mode  of  receiving  an  impulse  peculiar  to 
certain  organs  of  animated  bodies,  which  is  otjcar- 
sioned  by  the  presence  of  a  material  object  that  acts 
upon  these  organs,  and  transmit  the  impulse  or 
shock  to  the  brain. 

Man  only  feels  by  the  aid  of  nerves  dispersed 
through  his  body  ;  which  is  itself,  to  speak  cori'ectly, 
nothing  more  than  a  great  nerve  ;  or  may  be  said  to 
resemble  a  large  tree,  of  which  the  branches  expe- 
rience the  action  of  the  root,  communicated  through 
the  trunk.  In  man  the  nerves  unite  and  lose  them- 
selves in  the  brain  ;  that  intestine  is  tlie  true  seat  of 
feeling :  like  the  spider  in  the  centre  of  his  v,  eb,  it 
is  quickly  warned  of  all  the  changes  that  happen  to 
the  body,  even  at  the  extremities  to  which  it  j^ends^ 
its  filaments  and  branches.  Experience  enables  us 
to  ascertain,  that  man  ceases  to  feel  in  those  parts 
of  his  body  of  which  the  communication  with  the 
brain  is  intercepted  ;  he  feels  very  little,  or  not  at  all, 
whenever  this  organ  is  itself  deranged  or  affected  in 
too  lively  a  manner.  A  proof  of  this  is  afforded  in 
the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris  :  they  inform  us  of  a  man  who  had  his  scull 
taken  off,  in  the  room  of  which  his  brain  Mas  re- 
covered with  skin  ;  in  proportion  as  a  pressure  was 
made  by  the  hand  on  his  brain,  the  man  fell  into  a 
kind  of  insensibility,  which  deprived  him  of  all  feel- 
ing. Bartolin  says,  the  brain  of  a  man  is  twice  as  big 
as  that  of  an  ox.  This  observation  had  been  already 
made  by  Aris^cjOtle.  In  the  dead  body  of  an  ideot 
dissected  by  Willis,  the  brain  was  foiiiid  smaller 
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ilmn  ordinary:  lie  says  the  greatest  difference  he 
found  between  the  parts  of  the  body  of  this  idiot, 
and  those  of  wiser  men,  was,  that  the  plexus  of  the 
intercostal  nerves,  which  is  the  mediator  between  the 
brain  and  the  heartj  was  extremely  small,  accompanied 
hy  a  less  number  of  nerves  than  usual.  Accordihg 
to  Willis,  the  ape  is,  of  all  animals,  that  which  hat. 
the  largest  brain,  relatively  to  his  size :  he  is  also, 
after  man,  that  which  has  the  most  intelligence:  this 
is  fuith^'  confirmed,  by  the  name  he  bears  in  the 
soil,  to^whicli  he  is  indigeneous,  which  is  ourang 
outang,  or  the  man  beast.  There  is,  therefore,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  entirely  in  the  brain,  that 
consists  the  difierence,  that  it  is  found  not  only  be- 
tween man  and  beasts,  but  also  between  the  man  of 
wit,  and  the  fool :  between  the  thinking  man,  and  he 
who  is  ignorant  ;  between  the  man  of  sound  und€?«. 
standing,  and  the  madman  :  a  multitude  of  experi^ 
euee,  serves  to  prove,  that  those  persons  who  are 
most  accustomed  to  use  their  intellectual  faculties, 
have  their  brain  more  extended  than  others  :  the  same 
has  been  remarked  of  watermen,  that  they  have  arms 
much  longer  than  other  men. 

However  this  may  be,  the  sensibility  of  the  brain, 
and  all  its  parts,  is  a  fact:  if  it  be  asked,  whence 
comes  this  property  ?  We  shall  reply,  it  is  the  result 
of  an  arrangement,  of  a  combination  peculiar  to  the 
animal:  it  is  th«s  that  milk,  bread,  wine,  change 
themselves  in  the  substance  of  man,  who  is  a  sensible 
being:  this  insensible  matter  becomes  sensible,  in 
combining  itself  with  a  sensible  whole.  Some  phi- 
losophers think  that  sensibility  is  a  universal  quality 
of  matter ;  in  this  case,  it  would  be  useless  to  seek 
from  wheiice  this  property  is  derived,  a>s  we  kpow  it 
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by  its. effects.  If  this  hypotliesis  be  admitted,  in  like 
manner  as  two  kinds  of  motion  are  flistinguished  in 
Nature,  the  one  called  live  force,  the  other  dead,  or 
inert  force,  two  sorts  of  sensibility  will  be  distin- 
guished, the  one  active  or  alive,  the  other  inert  or 
dead.  Then  to  animalize  a  substance,  is  only  to 
destroy  the  obstacles  that  prevent  its  being  active  or 
sensible.  In  fact,  sensibility  is  either  a  quality  which 
communicates  itself  like  motion,  and  which  is  ac^ 
quired  by  combination ;  or  this  sensibility  is  a  pro- 
perty inherent  in  all  matter :  in  both,  or  either  case, 
an  unextended  being,  without  parts,  such  as  the  hu- 
man soul  is  said  to  be,  can  neither  be  the  cause  of  it 
nor  submitted  to  its  operation  ;  but  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  all  the  parts  of  Nature  enjoy  the  capa- 
bility to  ^arrive  at  animation  ;  the  obstacle  is  only  in 
the  state,  not  in  the  quality.  Life  is  the  perfection 
of  Nature  :  she  has  no  parts  Avhich  do  not  tend  to  it 
— which  do  not  attain  it  by  the  same  means.  Life  in 
an  insect,  a  dog,  a  man,  has  no  other  difference,  than 
that  this  act  is  more  perfect,  relatively  to  ourselves  in 
proportion  to  the  structure  of  the  organs  :  if,  there- 
fore, it  be  asked,  what  is  requisite  to  animate  a  body? 
we  reply,  it  needs  no  foreign  aid ;  it  is  sufficient  that 
the  power  of  Nature  be  joined  to  its  organization. 

The  conformation,  the  arrangement,  the  texture, 
the  delicacy  of  the  organs,  as  well  exterior  as  inte- 
rior, which  compose  men  and  animals,  render  their 
parts  extremely  mobile,  or  make  their  machine 
susceptible  of  being  moved  with  great  facility.  In 
a  body,  which  is  only  a  heap  of  fibres,  a  mass  of 
nerves,  contiguous  one  to  the  other,  united  in  a 
common  center,  always  ready  to  act;  in  a  whole, 
.  composed  of  fluids  and  solids,  of  which  the  parts  are 
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in  equilibrium,  the  smalleEst  toucliiiig  each  other,  are 
active  in  their  motion,  communicating  reciprocally, 
alternately  and  m  succession,  the  impression,  oscilla- 
tions, and  shocks  they  receive ;  in  such  a  composi- 
tion, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  slightest  impulse 
propagates  itself  with  celerity  ;  that  the  shocks  ex- 
cited in  its  remotest  parts,  make  themselves  quickly 
felt  in  the  brain,  whose  delicate  texture  renders  it 
susceptible  of  being  itself  very  easily  modified.  Air, 
fire,  water,  agents  the  most  inconstant,  possessing 
the  most  rapid  motion,  circulate  continually  in  the 
fibres,  incessantly  penetrate  the  nerves :  without 
doubt  these  contribute  to  that  incredible  celerity  with 
which  the  brain  is  acquainted  with  what  passes  at 
the  extremities  of  the  body. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  mobility  with  which 
man's  organization  renders  him  susceptible,  although 
exterior  as  well  as  interior  causes  are  continually 
acting  upon  him,  he  does  not  always  feel  in  a 
distinct,  in  a  decided  manner,  Ihe  impulse  given 
to  his  senses:  indeed,  he  does  not  feel  it,  until  it 
has  produced  some  change,  or  given  some  shock  to 
his  brain.  Thus,  although  completely  environed  by 
air,  he  does  not  feel  its  action,  until  it  is  so  modi- 
fied, as  to  strike  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  force  on 
his  organs;  to  penetrate  his  skin,  through  which 
his  brain  is  warned  of  its  presence.  Thus,  during 
a  profound  and  tranquil  sleep,  undisturbed  by  any 
dream,  man  ceases  to  feel.  In  short,  notwithstand- 
ing the  continued  motion  that  agitates  his  frame, 
man  does  not  appear  to  feel,  when  this  motion  acts 
in  a  convenient  order  ;  he  does  not  perceive  a  state 
of  health,  but  he  discovers  a  state  of  grief  or  sick- 
ness ;    beoavise,    in   the  iirsf.,    his   brain    does   not 
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rcecive  too  lively  an  impulse,  whilst  in  tlie  odiera, 
his  nerves  are  contracted,  shocked,  and  agitated, 
with  violent,  with  disorderly  motion  :  these  commu- 
nicating with  his  brain,  give  notice  that  some  cause 
ticts  strongly  upon  them — impels  them  ;i;  a  manner 
that  bears  no  analogy  with  their  natural  habit:  this 
constitutes,  in  him,  that  peculiar  mode  of  existing 
which  he  calls  grief. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
exterior  objects  produce  very  considerable  changes 
<3n  his  body,  without  his  perceiving  them  at  the 
moment.  Often,  in  the  heat  of  battle,  the  soldier 
perceives  not  that  he  is  dangerously  wounded,  be- 
cause, at  the  time,  the  rapidity,  the  multiplicity' of 
iinpetuous  motion  that  assails  his  brain,  does  nO't 
permit  him  to  distinguish  the  particular  change  a 
part  of  hi  body  has  undergone  by  the  wound,  in 
short,  when  a  great  number  of  causes  are  simulta- 
neously acting  on  him  with  too  much  vivacity,  he 
sinks  under  their  accumulated  pressare,-r-he  swoons 
—he  loses  his  senses — he  is  deprived  of  feeling. 

la  general,  feeling  only  obtains,  when  the  brain 
can  distinguish  distinctly,  the  impressions  made  on 
the  organs  with  which  it  has  communication  ;  it  is 
the  distinct  shock,  the  decided  modification  man 
undergoes,  that  constitutes  co?iscience.  Doctor 
Clarke,  says  to  this  effect:  "  Conscience  is  the 
art  of  reflecting,  by  means  of  which  I  know  that  I 
think,  and  that  ]ny  thoughts,  or  my  actions  belong 
to  me,  and  not  to  another."  From  this  it  will 
appear,  that  feeling  is  a  mode  of  being,  a  marked 
change,  produced  on  our  brain,  occasioned  by  the 
impulse  communicated  to  our  organs,  whether  by^ 
jnterior  or  exterior  agents,  by  which  it  is  modifiec^ 
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cidiLr  ill  a  durable  or  transient  manner  ;  it  is  not  al- 
wavsrequLGitethat  inai/s  orj-^ans  should  be  moved  by 
im  exterior  object,  to  enable  him  to  feel  that  he  should 
beconsciocs  of  the  changes  effected  hi  him  :  he  can 
feel  them  within  himself  hy  means  of  an  interior 
rmpulas  ;  his  brain  is  then  modified,  or  rather  he 
renews  within  himself  the  anterior  modiiicatioRS. 
We  are  not  to  bs  astonished  that  the  brain  should 
be  necessarily  warned  of  the  hocks,  of  the  impedi- 
ments, of  the  changes  that  may  happen  to  so  cora- 
pjicated  a  machine  as  the  human  body,  in  which, 
notwithstanding  all  the  parts  are  contiguous  to  the 
brain,  and  concentrate  themselves  in  this  brain,  aisrl 
are  by  their  essence  in  a  continual  state  of  action  and 
re-action. 

When  a  man  experiences  the  pains  of  the  £?out,  he 
i?  conscious  of  them  ;  in  other  words,  he  feels  inte- 
riorly, that  it  has  produced  very  maTked,  very  dis- 
tinct changes  in  him,  without  his  perceiving,  that  he 
has  received  an  impulse  from  any  exterior  cause  ; 
nevertheless,  if  he  will  recur  to  the  true  source  of  the*p 
changes,  he  will  find  that  they  have  been  v.liolly  pro- 
duced by  exterior  agents  :  they  have  been  the  conse- 
quence, either  of  his  temperament ;  of  the  organiza^ 
tion  received  from  his  parents  ;  of  the  aliments  with. 
■\vhich  his  frame  has  been  nourished ;  besides  a 
thousand  trivial,  inappreciable  causes,  which  congre- 
gating themselves  by  degrees  produce  in  him  the 
gouty  humour;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  him 
feel  in  an  acute  and  very  lively  manner.  The  pain 
of  the  gout  engenders  in  his  brain  an  idea,  so  modi- 
ties  it  thai  it  acquires  the  faculty  of  representing  to 
itself,  of  reiterating  as  it  were,  this  pain  whea  even 
he  «hall  be  no  longer  tormented  Mith  thegouh  his 
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brain,  by  a  series  of  motion  interiorly  excited,  is 
again  placed  in  a  state  analagons  to  that  in  which  it 
was  when  be  really  experienced  this  pain  :  but  if  he 
bad  never  felt  it,  he  would  never  have  been  in  a 
capacity  to  form  to  himself  any  just  idea  of  its  excru- 
ciating torments. 

The  visible  organs  of  man's  body,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  which  his  brain  is  modified,  take  the  name 
of  senses:  The  various  modifications  which  his 
brain  receives  by  the  aid  of  these  senses,  assumes  a 
variety  of  names.  Sensation,  perceptioji,  and  idea, 
are  terms  that  designate  nothing  more  than  the 
changes  produced  in  this  interior  organ,  in  conse- 
quence of  impressions  made  on  the  exterior  organs 
by  bodies  acting  on  them :  these  changes  considered 
by  themselves,  are  called  sensations  ;  they  adopt  the 
term  perception  when  the  brain  is  warned  of  their 
presence ;  ideas  is  that  state  of  them  in  which  the 
brain  is  able  to  ascribe  them  to  the  objects  by  w  hich 
they  have  been  produced. 

Every  sensation,  then,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
shock  given  to  the  organs,  every  perception  is  this 
shock  propagated  to  the  brain-;  every  idea  is  the 
image  of  the  object  to  which  the  sensation  and  the 
perception  is  to  be  ascribed.  From  whence  it  will 
be  seen,  that  if  the  senses  be  not  moved,  there  can 
neither  be  sensations,  perceptions,  nor  ideas  :  this 
will  be  proved  to  those,  who  can  yet  permit  them- 
selves to  doubt  so  demonstrable  and  striking  a  truth. 

It  is  the  extreme  mobility  of  which  man  is 
capable,  owing  to  his  peculiar  organization,  that  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  other  beings  that  are  called 
insensible  or  inanimate;  the  difterent  degrees  of  this 
mobilit}",  of  which  the  individuals  of  his  species  are 
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susceptible,  discriminate  them  from  each  other ; 
make  that  incredible  variety,  that  infinity  of  differ- 
ence which  is  to  be  found,  as  well  in  their  corporeal 
faculties,  as  in  those  which  are  mental  or  intellectual. 
From  this  mobility,  more  or  less  remarkable  in  each 
human  being,  results  wit,  sensibility,  imagination, 
taste,  &c.:  for  the  present,  however,  let  us  follow 
the  operation  of  the  senses  ;  let  us  examine  in  what 
manner  they  are  acted  upon,  and  are  modified  by 
exterior  objects: — we  will  afterwards  scrutinize  the 
re-action  of  the  interior  organ  or  brain. 

The  eyes  are  very  delicate,  very  movable  organs, 
by  means  of  which  the  sensation  of  light  or  colour 
is  experienced  :  these  give  to  the  brain  a  distinct 
perception,  in  consequence  of  which,  man  forms  an 
idea,  generated  by  the  action  of  luminous  or  co- 
loured bodies :  as  soon  as  the  eyelids  are  opened, 
the  retina  is  affected  in  a  peculiar  manner;  the  fluid, 
the  fibres,  the  nerves,  of  which  they  are  composed, 
are  excited  by  shocks  which  they  communicate  to 
the  brain  ;  to  which  they  delineate  the  images  of  the 
bodies  from  which  they  have  received  the  impulse; 
by  this  means,  an  idea  is  acquired  of  the  colour, 
the  size,  the  form,  the  distance  of  these  bodies : 
it  is  thus  that  may  be  explained  the  mechanism 
of  sight. 

The  mobility  and  the  elasticity  of  which  the  skin 
is  rendered  susceptible,  by  the  fibres  antl  nerves 
which  form  its  texture,  accounts  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  this  envelope  to  the  human  body  is 
affected  when  applied  to  any  other  body  ;  by  their 
agency,  the  brain  has  notice  of  its  presence,  of  its 
extent,  of  its  roughness,  of  its  smoothness,  of  its 
surface,  of  its  pressure,  of  its  ponderosity,  &c.     Qua- 
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lities  from  ^liich  the  brain  derives  distiriet  percep- 
tions, which  breed  in  it  a  diversity  of  ideas ;  it  is 
this  that  constitutes  the  touch  or  feeling. 

The  delicacy  of  the  membi'ane  b}'  which  the  inte- 
rior of  the  nostrils  is  covered,  renders  theoi  easily 
susceptible  of  irritation,  even  by  the  invisible  and 
impal[)able  corpuscles  that  emanate  from  odorous 
bodies :  by  these  means  sensations  are  excited,  the 
brain  has  perceptions,  and  generates  ideas :  it  is  this 
that  forms  the  sense  oi  smelling. 

The  mouth,  fdled  with  nervous,  sensible,  movable, 
irritable  glands,  saturated  with  juices  suitable  to  the 
dissolution  of  saline  substances,  is  afiected  in  a  very 
lively  manner  by  the  aliments  which  pass  through  it 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  body  ;  these  glands  trans- 
Vt\\i  to  the  brain  the  impressions  received :  percep- 
tions are  of  consequence  ;  ideas  follow  :  it  is  from 
lliis  mechanism  that  results  taste. 

The  ear,  whose  conformation  tits  it  to  receive  the 
various  impulses  of  air,  diversely  modiiied,  commu- 
nicates to  the  brain  the  shocks  or  sensations ;  these 
breed  the  perception  of  sound,  and  generate  the 
idea  of  sonorous  bodies :  it  is  this  thi}.t  constitutes 
hearing. 

Such  are  the  only  means  by  which  man  receives 
sensations,  perceptions,  and  ideas.  These  successive 
modifications  of  his  brain  are  eftects  produced  by 
objects  that  give  impulse  to  his  senses  ;  they  become 
themselves  causes,  producing  in  his  soul  new  modifi- 
cations, which  are  denominated  thought,  rejiection, 
memory,  imagination,  judgment,  wilt,  action;  the 
basis,  however,  of  all  these  is  sensation, 

To  form  a  precise  notion  of  thought,  it  will  be 
requisite  to  examine,   step  by  step,   Avhat  passes  ill 
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man  duriwg  the  presence  of  any  object  whatever. 
Suppose  for  a  moment  this  object  to  be  a  peach : 
this  fruit  makes,  at  the  first  view,  two  different  im- 
pressions on  his  eyes  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  produces  two 
modiicatiOns,  which  are  transmitted  to  the  brain, 
which  on  this  occasion  experiences  two  new  per- 
ceptions, or  has  two  new  ideas  or  modes  of  existence, 
designated  by  the  terms  colour  and  rotundity ;  in 
consequence,  he  has  an  idea  of  a  body  possessing 
roundness  and  colour:  if  he  places  his  hand  on  this 
fruit,  the  organ  of  feeling  having-  been  set  in  action, 
his  hand  experiences  three  new  impressions,  which 
are  called  softness,  coolness,  iveighf,  from  whence 
result  three  new  perceptions  in  the  brain,  he  has 
consequently  thre©  new  ideas  :  if  he  approximates 
this  peach  to  his  nose,  the  organ  of  sinelling  receives 
an  impulse,  which,  communicated  to  the  brain,  a 
new  perception  arises,  by  wliich  he  acquires  a  new 
idea,  called  of/o/^r :  if  he  carries  this  fruit  to  his 
mouth,  the  organ  of  taste  becomes  affected  in  a  very 
lively  manner:  this  impulse  communicated  to  the 
brain,  is  followed  by  a  perception  that  generates  in 
him  the  idea  of  fltwour.  In  re-uniting  all  these  im- 
pressions, or  these  various  modifications  of  his  or- 
gans, which  have  been  consequently  transmitted  to 
his  brain  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  combining  the  different 
sensations,  perceptions,  and  ideas,  that  result  from 
the  impulse  he  has  received,  he  has  an  idea  of  a 
whole,  which  he  designates  by  the  name  of  a  peach, 
with  which  he  can  then  occupy  his  thoughts. 

From  this  it  is  sufficiently  proved  that  thought  has 
a  coramencemeiit,  a  duration,  an  end;  or  rather  a 
generation,  a  succession,  a  dissolution,  like  all  the 
other  modifications  of  matter  ;  like  them,  thought  is 
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excited,  is  determined,  is  iiicreased^  is  divided,  is 
compounded,  is  simplified,  &c.  If,  therefore,  the 
50ul,  or  the  principle  that  thinks,  be  indivisible; 
.how  does  it  happen,  that  this  soul  has  the  faculty  of 
memory,  or  of  forge tfulyess;  is  capacitated  to  think 
successively,  to  divide,  to  abstract,  to  combine,  to 
extend  its  ideas,  to  retain  them,  or  to  lose  them  ? 
How  can  it  cease  to  think  ?  If  forms  appear  divisible 
in  matter,  it  is  only  in  considering  them  by  ab- 
straction, after  the  method  of  geometricians ;  but 
this  divisibility  of  form  exists  not  in  Nature,  in 
which  there  is  neither  a  point,  an  atom,  nor  form 
perfectly  regular;  it  must  therefore  be  concluded, 
that  the  forms  of  matter  are  not  less  indivisible  than 
thought. 

What  has  been  said  is  sutiicient  to  show  the  gene- 
ration of  sensations,  of  perceptions,  of  ideas,  with 
their  association,  or  connection  in  the  brain:  it  will 
be  seen  that  these  various  modifications  are  nothing 
more  than  the  consequence  of  successive  impulses, 
which  the  exterior  organs  transmit  to  the  interior 
organ,  which  enjoys  the  faculty  of  thought,  that  is  to 
say,  to  feel  in  itself  the  different  modifications  it  has 
received,  or  to  perceive  the  various  ideas  which  it  has 
generated  ;  to  combine  them,  to  separate  them,  to 
extend  them,  to  abridge  them,  to  compare  them,  to 
renew  them,  &c.  From  whence  it  will  be  seen,  that 
thought  is  nothing  more  than  the  perception  of 
certain  modifications,  Avhich  the  brain  either  gives 
to  itself,  or  has  received  from  exterior  objects. 

Indeed,  not  only  the  interior  organ  perceives  the 
modifications  it  receives  from  without,  but  again  it 
has  the  faculty  of  modifying  itself;  of  considering 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  it,  the  motion  by 
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which  it  is  agitated  in  its  peculiar  operations,  from 
which  it  imbibes  new  perceptions  and  new  ideas.  It 
is  the  exercise  of  this  power  to  fall  back  upon  itself, 
that  is  called  reflection. 

From  this  it  will  appear,  that  for  man  to  think  and 
to  reflect,  is  to  iee\^  or  perceive  within  himself  the 
impressions,  the  sensations,  the  ideas,  which  have 
been  furnished  to  bis  brain  by  those  objects  which 
give  impulse  to  his  senses,  with  the  various  changes 
which  his  brain  produced  on  itself  in  consequence. 

Memori/  is  the  faculty  which  the  brain  has  of  re- 
newing in  itself  the  modifications  it  has  received, 
or  rather,  to  restore  itself  to  a  state  similar  to  that 
in  which  it  has  been  placed  by  the  sensations, 
the  perceptions,  the  ideas,  produced  by  exterior  ob- 
jects, in  the  exact  order  it  received  them,  without  any 
new  action  on  the  part  of  these  objects,  or  even  when 
these  objects  are  absent ;  the  brain  perceives  that 
these  modifications  assimilate  with  those  it  formerly 
experienced  in  the  presence  of  the  objects  to  which 
it  relates,  or  attributes  them.  Memory  is  faithful, 
vvhen  these  moditications  are  precisely  the  same  ;  it 
is  treacherous,  w^hen  they  ditler  from  those  which 
the  organs  have  exteriorly  experienced. 

Imagination  in  man  is  only  the  faculty  which 
the  brain  has  of  modifying  itself,  or  of  forming  to 
itself  new^  perceptions,  upon  the  model  of  those 
which  it  has  anteriorly  received  through  the  action 
of  exterior  objects  on  the  senses.  The  brain,  then, 
does  nothing  more  than  combine  ideas  which  it  ha» 
already  formed,  which  it  recalls  to  itself,  from  which  it 
forms  a  whole,  or  a  collection  of  modifications,  which 
\t  has  not  received,  which  exists  no-where  but  in  itself, 
atlthough  the  individual  ideas,  or  the  parts  of  whicLi 
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ibis  ideal  wliole  is  composed,  have  been  pi'f^vionsly 
eomniunicated  to  it,  in  consequence  of  the  impulse 
given  to  the  senses  by  exterior  objects :  it  is  thus 
man  forms  to  himself  the  idea  of  centaurs,  or  a 
being"  composed  of  a  man  and  a  hors?e,  of  hyppo- 
griffs,  or  a  being  composed  of  a  horse  with  wings 
and  a  griffin,  besides  a  thousand  other  objects, 
equally  ridiculous.  By  memory,  the  brain  renews 
in  itself  the  sensations,  the  perceptions,  and  the 
ideas  which  it  has  received  or  generated  ;  represents 
to  itself  the  objects  which  have  actually  moved  its 
organs.  By  imagination  it  combines  them  variously : 
forms  objects  in  their  place  which  have  not  moved 
its  organs,  although  it  is  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  elements  or  ideas  of  which  it  composes  them.  It 
is  thus  that  man,  by  combining  a  great  number  of 
ideas  borrowed  from  himself,  such  as  justice,  wis- 
dom, goodness,  intelligence,  &c.  by  the  aid  of 
imagination,  has  formed  various  ideal  beings,  or 
imaginary  wholes,  which  he  has  called  Jupiter, 
Juno,  Bramah,  Saturn,  &c. 

*Tudgment  is  the  facvdty  which  the  brain  possesses 
of  comparing  with  each  other  the  modifications  it 
receives,  the  ideas  it  engenders,  or  which  it  has  the 
power  of  awakening  within  itself,  to  the  end  that  it 
may  discover  their  relations,  or  their  effects. 

Will  is  a  modification  of  the  brain,  by  which  it 
is  disposed  to  action,  that  is  to  say,  to  give  such  an 
impulse  to  the  organs  of  the  body,  as  can  induce  it 
to  act  in  a  manner,  that  will  procure  for  itself  what 
is  requisite  to  modify  it  in  a  mode  analogous  to  its 
own  existence,  or  to  enable  it  to  avoid  that  by 
which  it  can  be  injured.  To  will  is  to  be  disposed 
to  action.     The  exterior  objects,   or  the   interior 
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ideas,  which  give  birtli  to  this  disposition  are  called 
motives,  because  they  are  the  springs  or  movements 
which  determine  it  to  act,  that  is  to  say,  which  give 
play  to  the  organs  of  the  body.  Thus,  voluntary/ 
actions  are  the  motion  of  the  body,  determined  by 
the  modification  of  the  brain.  Fruit  hanging  on  a 
tree,  through  the  agency  of  the  visual  organs,  inodi- 
fies  the  brain  in  such  a.  matiner  as  to  dispose  the  arm 
to  stretch  itself  forth  to  cull  it  ;  again,  it  modifies  it 
in  another  manner,  by  which  it  excites  the  hand  to 
carry  it  to  the  mouth. 

All  the  modifications  which  the  interior  organ  or 
the  brain  receives,  all  the  sensations,  all  the  per- 
ceptions, all  the  ideas  that  are  generated  by  the  ob- 
jects which  give  impulse  to  the  senses,  or  which  it 
renews  within  itself  by  its  own  peculiar  faculties,  are 
either  favourable  or  prejudicial  to  man's  mode  of 
existence,  whether  that  be  transitory  or  habitual: 
they  dispose  the  interior  organ  to  action,  which  it 
exercises  by  reason  of  its  own  peculiar  enei-gy  :  this 
action  is  not,  however,  the  same  in  all  the  individuals 
of  the  human  species,  depending  much  on  their  re- 
speetive  temperaments.  From  hence  the  passions 
have  their  birth  :  these  are  more  or  less  violent ;  they 
are,  however,  nothing  more  than  the  rtiotion  of  the 
will,  deterriiined  by  the  objects  which  give  it  activity  ; 
consequently  composed  of  the  analogy  or  of  the  dis- 
cordance which  is  found  between  these  objects,  man^s 
peculiar  mode  of  existence,  and  the  force  of  his  tem- 
perament. From  this  it  results,  that  the  passions  are 
modes  of  existence  or  modifications  of  the  brain; 
which  either  attract  or  repel  those  objects  by  which 
man  is  surrounded  ;  that  consequently  they  are  sub- 
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mitted  in  their  action  to  the  physical  laws  of  attraction 
land  repulsion. 

The  faculty  of  perceiving  or  of  being  modified,  as 
well  by  itself  as  exterior  objects  which  the  brain  en- 
joys, is  sometimes  designated  by  the  term  under- 
standing.  To  the  assemblage  of  the  various  faculties 
of  which  this  interior  organ  is  susceptible,  is  applied 
the  name  oi  intelligence.  To  a  determined  mode 
m  which  the  brain  exercises  the  faculties  peculiar  to 
itself,  is  given  the  appellation  of  reason.  The  dispo- 
sitions or  the  modifications  of  the  brain,  some  of 
them  constant,  others  transitory,  which  give  impulse 
to  the  beings  of  the  human  species,  causing  them  to 
act,  are  styled  ifiV,  wisdom^  goodness^  prudence^ 
virtue,  <^c. 

In  short,  as  there  will  be  an  opportunity  presently 
to  prove,  all  the  intellectual  faculties — that  is  to  say, 
all  the  modes  of  action  attributed  to  the  soul,  may 
be  reduced  to  the  modifications,  to  the  qualities,  to 
the  modes  of  existence,  to  the  changes  produced  by 
the  motion  of  the  brain;  which  is  visibly  in  man 
the  seat  of  feeling,  the  principle  of  all  his  actions. 
These  modifications  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  objects 
that  strike  on  his  senses  ;  of  which  the  impression  is 
transmitted  to  the  brain,  or  rather  to  the  ideas,  which 
the  perceptions  caused  by  the  action  of  these  objects 
on  his  senses  have  there  generated,  and  which  it  has 
the  faculty  to  re-produce.  This  brain  moves  itself 
in  its  turn,  re-acts  upon  itself,  gives  play  to  the  orgssa^ 
which  concentrate  themselves  in  it,  or  which  are 
rather  nothing  more  than  an  extension  of  its  own 
peculiar  substance.  It  is  thus  the  concealed  motitm 
of  the  interior  organ,  renders  itself  sensible  by  out- 
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Wild  and  visible  signs.  The  brain,  affected  by  a  mo- 
tocation  which  is  called  EE^Ri  diffuses  a  paleness 
i^Ver  the  counitenance,  excites  a  tremulous  motion 
in  the  limbs  called  trembling*.  The  brain,  affected 
by  a  sensation  of  grief,  causes  tears  to  flow  from  the 
eyes,  even  without  being  moved  by  any  exterior 
object ;  an  idea  which  it  retraces  with  great  strength, 
suffices  to  give  it  very  little  modifications,  which 
visibly  have  an  influence  on  the  whole  frame. 

In  all  this,  nothing  more  is  to  be  perceived  than 
the  same  substance  which  acts  diversely  on  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body.  If  it  be  objected  that  this 
mechanism  does  not  sufficiently  explain  the  principles 
of  the  motion  or  the  faculties  of  the  soul  ;  we  reply, 
thaitit  is  in  the  saime  situation  as  all  the  other  bodies 
of  Nature,  in  which  the  most  simple  motion,  the  most 
ordinary  phenomena,  the  most  common  modes  of 
jtction  are  inexplicable  mysteries,  of  which  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  fathom  the  first  principles.  Indeed, 
how  can  we  flatter  ourselves  we  shall  ever  be  ena- 
bled to  compass  the  true  principle  of  that  gravity  by 
which  a  stone  falls  ?  Are  we  acquainted  with  the 
mechanism  which  produces  attraction  in  some  sub- 
stances, repulsion  in  others  ?  Are  we  in  a  conditon 
to  explain  the  communication  of  motion  from  one 
body  to  another  ?  But  it  may  be  fairly  asked, — Are 
the  difficulties  that  occur,  when  attempting  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  the  soul  acts,  removed  by 
ilnaking  it  a  spiritual  being ^  a  substance  of  which  we 
have  not,  nor  cannot  form  one  idea,  which  conse- 
quently must  bewilder  all  the  notions  we  are  capable 
of  forming  to  ourselves  of  this  being  ?  Let  us  then  be 
contented  to  know  that  the  soul  moves  itself,  modifies 
ffiitelf,  in  consiequence  of  material  causes,  which  act 
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which  the  beings  who  act  upon  him  cause  his  ma- 
chine to  undergo. 

Those  who  have  distinguished  the  soul  from  the 
body,  appear  only  to  have  distinguished  their  brain 
from  themselves.  Indeed,  the  brain  is  the  common 
center,  where  all  the  nerves,  distributed  through 
eveiT  part  of  the  body,  meet  and  hiend  tbemselves  : 
it  is  by  the  aid  of  this  interior  organ  that  all  those 
operations  are  performed  which  are  attributed  to  the 
soul :  it  is  the  impulse,  or  the  motion,  commu- 
nicated to  the  nerve,  which  modifies  the  brain  : 
in  consequence,  it  re-acts,  or  gives  play  to  the 
bodily  organs  ;  or  rather  it  acts  upon  itself,  and  be- 
comes capable  of  producing  within  it-elf  a  great 
variety  of  motion,  which  lias  been  designated  in- 
teUectual  faculiies . 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  some  philosophers 
have  been  desirous  to  make  a  spiritual  substance  of 
the  brain,  it  is  evidently  nothing  but  ignorance 
that  has  given  birth  to  and  accredited  this  system, 
which  embraces  so  little,  either  of  the  natural  or  the 
rational.  It  is  from  not  having  studied  himself,  that 
man  has  supposed  he  was  compounded  ^^ith  an 
agent,  essentially  different  from  his  body :  i»  ex- 
amining this  body,  he  will  find  that  it  is  quite  use- 
less to  recur  to  hypothesis  for  the  explanation  of  the 
various  phenomena  it  presents  to  his  contemplation  ; 
That  hypothesis  can  do  nothing  more  than  lead  him 
out  of  the  right  road  to  the  information  after  which 
he  seeks.  What  obscures  this  question,  arises  from 
this,  ihat  man  cannot  see  himself:  indeed,  for  this 
purpose,  that  would  be  requisite  which  is  impossible ; 
immely,    that  he  could  be   at  one   and    the    same 
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nioment  both  within  and  without  hiraself;  he  may 
be  compared  to  an  Eolian  harp,  that  issues  sounds 
of  itself,  and  should  demand  what  it  is  that  caiiT?es 
it  to  give  them  forth  ?  It  does  not  perceive  that  the 
sensitive  quality  of  its  chords  causes  the  air  to  brace 
them  ;  that  being  so  braced,  it  is  rendered  sooorouS; 
by  every  gust  of  wind  with  which  it  happens  to  coma 
in  contact. 

When  a  theologian,  obstinately  bent  on  admitting 
into  man  two  substances  essentially  different,  is 
asked  why  he  multiplies  beings  without  necessity  ? 
he  widl  reply,  because  "  thought  cannot  be  a  pro- 
pert?/  of  matter.'*  If,  then,  it  be  enquired  of  him, 
cannot  God  give  to  matter  the  faculty  of  thought  ? 
he  will  answer,  "  no !  seeing  that  God  cannot  do 
impossible  things  T'  According  to  his  principles, 
it  is  as  impossible  that  spirit  or  thought  can  produce 
matter,  as  it  is  impossible  that  matter  can  produce 
spirit  or  thought :  it  might,  therefore,  be  concluded 
against  him,  that  the  world  was  not  made  by  a  spirit, 
any  more  than  a  spirit  was  made  by  the  world.  But 
in  this  case,  does  not  the  theologian,  according  tp 
his  ow'n  assertion,  acknowiege  himself  to  be  the  true 
atheist?  Does  he  not,  in  fact,  circumscribe  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity,  and  deny  his  power,  to  suit  his 
own  purpose  ?  Yet  these  men  demand  implicit  |j^- 
lief  in  doctrines,  which  they  are  obliged  to  maintain 
by  the  most  contradictory  assertions. 

The  more  experience  we  collect,  the  more  we  shall 
be  convinced  that  the  word  spirit,  in  its  present  re- 
ceived usage,  conveys  no  one  seiise  that  is  tangible, 
either  to  ourselves  or  to  those  that  invented  it;  con- 
sequently cannot  be  of  the  least  use,  either  in  physics 
or  morals.      What  modern    metaphysicians   believe 
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human  species,  causes  inequalities  between  man  and 
man :  this  inec^uality  constitutes  the  support  of  society. 
If  all  men  were  equal  in  their  bodily   powers,  in 
their  mental  talents,  they  would  not  have  any  occa- 
sion for  each  other :  it  is  the  variation  of  his  faculties, 
the  inequality  which  this  places  him  in,  with  regard 
to  his  fellows,  that  renders  morals  necessary  to  roan : 
without  these,  he  would  live  by  himself,  he  would 
remain  an  isolated  being.     From  whence  it  may  be 
perceived,  that  this  inequality  of  which  msm  so  often 
complains  without  cause — this  impossibility  which 
each  man  finds  w  hen  in  an  isolated  state,  when  left 
to  himself,  when  unassociated  with  his  fellow  men, 
to  labour  efficaciously  to  his  own  welfare,  to  make 
his  own  security,  to  ensure  his  own  conservation  ; 
places  him  in  the  happy  situation  of  associating  with, 
his  like,  of  depending  on  his  fellow  associates,  of 
meriting  their  succour,  of  propitiating  them  to  hipj, 
views,  of  attracting  their  regard,  of  calling  in  their 
aid  to  chase  away,  by  common  and  united  efforts, 
that  which  would  have  the  power  to  trouble  or  de- 
range the  order  of  his  existence.     In  consequence  ojf 
man's  diversity,  of  the  inequality  that  results,  th<^ ; 
weaker  is   obliged   to   seek  the  protection   of  th^?; 
stronger  ;  this,  in  his  turn,  recurs  to  the  understastdr 
ing,  to  the  talents,  to  the  industry  of  the  weaker, 
whenever  his  judgment  points  out  he  can  be  usefw^t 
to  him  :  this  natural  inequality  furnishes  the  reason, 
why  nations  distinguish   those    citizens   who   liav^ 
rendered  their  country  eminent  services.     It   is  in 
consequence  of  his  exigencies  that  man  honors  and; 
recompenses  those  whose  understanding,  good  deeds, 
assistance,  or  virtues,  have  procured  for  him  real  ojr 
supposed   advantages,  pleasures,   or  agreeable  sea- 
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satioHS  of  any  sort:  it  is  by  this  means  that  genius 
gains  an  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  man,  and 
obliges  a  whole  people  to  acknowledge  its  power. 
Thus,  the  diversity  and  inequahty  of  the  faculties, 
as  well  corporeal  as  mental  or  intellectual,  renders 
man  necessary  to  his  fellow  man,  makes  him  a  social 
being,  and  incontestibly  proves  to  him  the  necessity 
of  morals. 

According  to  this  diversity  of  faculties,  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  human  species  are  divided  into  dif- 
ferent classes,  each  in  proportion  to  the  effects 
produced,  or  the  different  qualities  that  may  be 
remarked :  all  these  varieties  in  man  flow  from  the 
individual  properties  of  his  soul,  or  from  the  parti- 
cular modification  of  his  brain.  It  is  thus,  that  wit, 
imagination,  sensibility,  talents,  &c.  diversify  to 
infinity  the  differences  that  are  to  be  found  in  man. 
It  is  thus,  that  some  are  called  good,  others  wicked  ; 
some  are  denominated  virtaous,  others  vicious ; 
some  are  ranked  as  learned,  others  as  ignorant  ; 
some  are  considered  reasonable,  others  unreason- 
able, &c. 

If  all  the  various  faculties  attributed  to  the  soul 
are  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  like  those  qf 
the  body  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  physical  causes, 
to  which  it  will  be  very  easy  to  recur.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  poAvers  of  the  soul  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  body  ;  that  they  ahvays  depend  on  the 
organization  of  this  body,  on  its  peculiar  properties, 
on  the  permanent  or  transitory  inodificalions  that  it 
undergoes;  in  a  word,  on  its  temperament. 

Temperament  is,    in  each  individual,    the   habi- 
tual state  in  which  he  finds  the  fluids  and  the  solids    : 
of  which  his  body  is  composed.     This  temperament 
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varies,    by  reason   of  the  elements  or  matter   that 
predominate  in  him,  in  consequence  of  the  differenj:. 
combinations,    of  the   various   modifications,   which 
this  matter,  diversified  in  itself,  undergoes  in    his 
machine.     Thus,    in   one,  the  blood   is  superabun- 
dant ;  in  another,  the  bile  ;    in  a  third,  phlegm,  &c. 

It  is  from  Nature — from  his  parents— from  causes, 
Mhich  from  the  first  moment  of  his  existence  have 
unceasingly  modified  him,  that  man  derives  his 
temperament.  It  is  in  his  mother's  womb  that  he 
has  attracted  the  matter  which,  during  his  whole 
life,  shall  have  an  influence  on  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties— on  his  energies — on  his  passions— on  his  con- 
duct. The  very  nourishment  he  takes,  the  quality 
of  the  air  he  respires,  the  climate  he  inhabits,  the 
education  he  receives,  the  ideas  that  are  presented 
to  him,  the  opinions  he  imbibes,  modify  this  tem- 
perament. As  these  circumstances  can  never  be 
rigorously  the  same  in  every  point  for  any  two  men, 
it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  such  an  amazing 
variety,  so  great  a  contrariety,  should  be  found  in 
man  ;  or  that  there  should  exist  as  many  different 
teinpel'aments,  as  there  are  individuals  in  the  human 
species. 

Thus,  although  man  may  bear  a  general  resem- 
blance, he  differs  essentially,  as  well  by  the  texture 
of  his  fibres  and  the  disposition  of  his  nerves,  as 
by  the  nature,  the  quality,  the  quantity  of  matter 
that  gives  them  play,  that  sets  his  organs  in  motion. 
Man,  already  different  from  his  fellow,  by  the  elas- 
ticity of  his  fibres,  the  tension  of  his  nerves,  becomes 
still  more  distinguished  by  a  variety  of  other  circum- 
stances: he  is  more  active,  more  robust,  when  he 
receives  nourishing  aliments,  when  he  drinks  wine, 
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vben  he  takes  exercise:  whilst  another,  M'ho  drink^' 
nothing  but  water,  who  takes  less  juicy  nourish- ' 
ment,  who '  languishes  in  idleness,  shall  be  sluggish 
and  feeble; 

-  All  these  causes  have  necessarily  an  influence  on 
the  mind,  on  the  passions,  on  the  will  ;  in  a  word, 
on  what  are  called  the  intellectual  faculties.  Thus, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  a  man  of  a  sanguine  con- 
stitution, is  commonly  lively,  ingenious,  full  of  ima- 
gination, passionate,  voluptuous,  enterprising;  whilst 
the  phlegmatic  man  is  dull,  of  a  heavy  understand- 
ing, slow  of  conception,  inactive,  difficult  to  be 
moved,  pusillanimous,  without  imagination,  or  pos- 
sessing it  in  a  less  lively  degree,  incapable  of  taking 
any  strong  measures,  or  of  willing  resolutely, 

ff  experience  was  consulted,  in  the  room  of  pre- 
judice, the  physician  would  collect  from  morals,  the 
key  to  the  human  heart:  in  curing  the  body,  he 
would  sometimes  be  assured  of  curing  the  mind. 
Man,  in  making  a  spiritual  substance  of  his  soul, 
has  contented  himself  with  administering  to  it  spi- 
ritual remedies,  which  either  have  no  influence  over 
his  temperament,  or  do  it  an  injury.  The  doctrine 
of  the  spirituality  of  the  soul  has  rendered  morals 
a  conjectural  science,  that  does  not  furnish  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  motives  w  hich  ought  to  be  put  in 
activity,  in  order  to  influence  man  to  his  welfare. 
If^  calling  experience  to  his  assistance,  man  sought 
out  the  elements  which  form  the  basis  of  his  tempe- 
rament, or  of  the  greater  number  of  the  individuals 
composing  a  nation,  he  would  then  discover  what 
would  be  most  proper  for  him, — that  which  could 
be.  most  convenient  to  his  mode  of  existence — which 
cquid  most  conduce  to  his  true  interest — what  laws. 
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\vould  be  necessary  to  hi»  happiness^ — what  institu- 
tions wouW  be  most  useful  for  him— what  irgula- 
tions  would  be  most  bcuefieial.  In  short,  moraltr 
and  politics  would  be  equally  enabled  to  draw  from 
materiaiism,  advantages  which  the  dogma  of  spi- 
rituality can  nev€r  supply,  of  which  it  even  precludes' 
the  idea.  Man  will  ev«r  remain  a  mystery,  to  those 
who  shall  obstinately  persist  in  viewing  him  with  eyes 
prepossessed  by  metaphysics ;  he  will  always  be  an 
enigma  to  those  who  shall  pertinaciously  attribute  his 
actions  to  a  principle,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
form  to  themselves  any  distinct  idea.  When  man 
shall  be  seriously  inclined  to  understand  himself,  l€4 
him  sedulously  endeavour  to  discover  the  matter 
that  enters  into  his  combination,  which  constitutes 
his  temperament ;  these  discoveries  will  furnish  him 
witli  the  clue  to  the  nature  of  his  desires,  to  th« 
quality  of  his  passions,  to  the  bent  of  his  inclina- 
tions— will  enable  him  to  foresee  his  conduct  on 
given  occasions  —  will  indicate  the  remedies  that 
may  be  successfully  employed  to  con'ect  the  defects 
of  a  vicious  organization,  of  a  temperament,  as  in- 
jurious to  himself  as  to  the  society  of  which  he  is 
a  member. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  man's  tempe- 
rament is  capable  of  being  corrected,  of  being  mo- 
dified, of  being  changed*,  by  causes  as  physical  a» 
the  matter  of  which  it  is  constituted.  We  are  all 
in  some  measure  capable  of  forming  our  own  tem- 
perament :  a  man  of  a  sanguine  constitution,  by 
taking  less  juicy  nourishment,  by  abating  its  quan- 
tity, by  abstaining  from  strong  liquor,  &c.  may 
achieve  the  correction  of  the  nature,  the  quality,  th^ 
quantity,  the  tendeney,  th?   niotioH   of  the  fijiidt^^ 
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w^hich  predoiDinate  iti  hijs  machine.  A  biUom^  Qiaii^. 
or  otte  who  is  melancholy,  may,  hy  tha  aid  of  cec* 
t^in  remedies,  diminish  the  mass  of  thi»  hiJious  fluid ; 
lie  may  correct  the  blemish  of  his  huoiouns^  by  the 
assistance  of  exercise ;  he  may  dissipate  hia^loom, 
by  tl^e  gaiety  which  results  from  increased  motion^ 
An  European  transplanted  into  Hindostan,  will,  by 
degrees,  become  quite  a  different  man  in  his  hu^ 
mours,  in  his  ideaa,  in  his  temperament,  in  bm 
character^ 

Although  but  few  experiments  have  been  mad« 
with  a  view  to  learn  what  constitutes  the  temperament 
of  man,  there  are  still  enough  if  he  would  but  deigii 
to  make  use  of  them— if  he  would  vouchsafe  to  apply 
to  useful  purposes  the  little  experience  he  has  gleaned. 
It  would  appear,  speaking  generally,  that  the  igneous 
principle  wliich  chemists  designate  under  the  name 
of  phlogiston,  or  inflammable  matter,  is  that  wJiiclfe 
in  man  yields  him  the  most  active  life,  furnishes  him 
with  the  greatest  energy,  afibrds  the  grecitest  mobility 
to  his  frame,  supplies  the  greatest  spring  to  his  organs* 
gives  the  greatest  elasticity  to  his  fibres,  the  greatest: 
tension  to  his  nerves,   the  greatest  rapidity  to  his: 
fluids.     From  these  causes,  which  are  entirely  ma- 
terial, commonly  result  the  dispositions  or  faculties 
called  sensibility,  wit,  imagination,  genius,  vivacity, 
&c.  which  give  the  tone  to  the  passions,  to  the  will, 
tf  the  moral  actions  of  man.     In  this  sense,  it  i»  withi 
great  justice  we  apply  the  expressions,  *  warmth  of 
souV  *  ardency  of  imagination,'  '  fire  of  genius,'  8cc 

It  is  this  fiery  eleiftenl,  diff*used  unequally,  di^ri- 
buted  in  various  proportions  through  the  beings 
of  the  human  species,  that  sets  man  in  motion, 
j^ves  him  activity,   supplies  him  with  animal  heai, 
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and  \\hich,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
renders  him  mOre  or  less  alive.  This  igneous  matter, 
so  active,  so  subtle,  dissipates  ilselfwith  great  facility, 
then  requires  to  be  reinstated  in  his  system  by  means 
of  aliments  that  contain  it,  which  thereby  become 
proper  to  restore  his  machine,  to  lend  new  warmth 
to  the  brain,  to  furnish  it  with  the  elasticity  requisite 
to  the  performance  of  those  functions  which  are  called 
intellectual.  It  is  this  ardent  jiiatter  contained  in 
ivine,  in  strong  liquor,  that  gives  to  the  mo&t  torpid, 
to  the  dullest,  to  the  most  sluggish  man,  a  vivacity 
of  which,  without  it,  he  would  be  incapable — -which 
urges  even  the  cow  ard  on  to  battle.  When  this 
fiery  element  is  too  abundant  in  man,  whilst  he  is 
labouring  under  certain  diseases,  it  plunges  him  into 
delirium  ;  when  it  is  in  too  weak  or  in  too  small  a 
quantity,  he  swoons,  he  sinks  to  the  earth.  This 
igneous  matter  diminishes  in  his  old  age— it  totally 
dissipates  at  his  death.  It  would  not  be  unreasonable 
to  suppose,  that  what  physicians  call  the  nervous 
fluid,  which  so  promptly  gives  notice  to  the  brain  of 
all  that  happens  to  the  body,  is  nothing  more  tliau 
electric  matter;  that  the  various  proportions  of  this 
matter  diffused  through  his  system,  is  the  cause  of 
that  great  diversity  to  be  discovered  in  the  human 
being,  and  in  the  faculties  he  possesses. 

if  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  or  his  monU 
qualities,  be  examined  according  to  the  principles  ■ 
here  laid  down,  the  conviction  must  be  complete 
that  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  material  causes,  which 
laivt  an  influence  more  or  less  marked,  either  tran- 
sitory or  durable,  over  his  peculiar  organizatiou. 
Elut  where  does  he  deiive  this^  organization,  except 
it  be  from  the  parents  from  whom   he.  receives  thee. 
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elements  of  a  machine  necessarily  analog-ous  to  tbeir 
own  ?  From  whence  does  he  derive  the  greater  ^r 
less  qnantity  of  igneous  matter,  or  vivifying  hea.t, 
that  decides  npon,  that  gives  the  tone  to  his  mental 
quahties  ?  It  is  from  the  mother  who  bore  inm  in 
her  womb,  who  has  commnnicated  to  him;  a  pcntiori 
of  that  fire  with  which  she  was  herself  anin^}ate<i, 
which  circulated  throutih  her  veins  with  her  blood  ; 
— it  is  from  the  aliments  that  have  nourished  hini,,-Tr- 
it  is  from  the  climate  he  inhabits,— it  is  from;  the 
atmosphere  that  surrounds :  all  these  causes  have  aia 
influence -over  his  fluids,  over  his  sohds,  and  deci<iii 
on  his  natural  dispositions.  In  examining  t.he*e 
dispositions,  from  whence  his  faculties  depend,  it  wUl 
ever  be  found,  that  they  are  corporeal ■>  that  they  ane 
material. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  dispositions  in  man, 
is  that  physical  sensibihty  from  which  flows  all  his 
intellectual  or  moral  qualities.  To  feel,  according  to 
what  has  been  said,  is  to  recefve  an  impulse,  tq  b^e 
moved,  to  have  a  consciousness  of  the  changes  ope- 
rated on  his  system.  To  have  sensibility  is  nothing 
more  than  to  be  so  constituted  as  to  feel  promptly, 
and  in  a  very  lively  manner,  the  impressions  of  those 
objects  which  act  upon  him.  A  sensible  soul  is  only 
man's  brain,  disposed  in  a  mode  to  receive  the  motioii 
communicated  to  it  with  facility,  to  re-act  witii 
promptness,  by  giving  an  instantaneous  impulse  to 
the  organs.  Thus  the  man  is  called  sensible,  whom 
the  sight  of  the  distressed,  the  contemplation  of  the 
unhappy,  the  recital  of  a  melancholy  tale,  the  wit- 
nessing of  an  aiHicting  catastrophe,  or  the  idea  of 
a  dreadful  spectacle,  touches  in  so  lively  a  manner  as 
td  enable  the  brain  to  give  play  to  his   lachrymal 
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ot^n8>  which  eanse  hirn  to  shed  teah-s ;  a  iig-tt  ^y 
which  we  recognize  the  eJfect  of  great  grief,  of  ex- 
treme anguish  in  the  huni^n  being.  The  niaii  hi 
Wfiom  musical  soiahds  excite  a  degree  of  pleasure,  or 
J>roduce  very  remarkable  effeots,  is  said  to  have  a  stfi- 
Mble  or  a  fine  ear.  In  short,  when  it  is  perceived 
that  eloquence^ — the  beauty  of  the  arts— the  various 
objects  that  strike  his  senses,  excite  in  him  very  lively 
emotions,  he  is  said  to  possess  a  soul  full  of  sensibility. 

Wit,  is  a  consequence  of  this  physical  sensibility  ; 
indeed,  wit  is  nothing  more  than  the  facility  which 
some  beinga  of  the  human  species  possess^  of  seizing 
with  promptitude,  of  developing  with  quickness,  a 
whole,  with  its  difFeretit  relations  to  other  objects. 
Genius,  is  the  fecility  with  which  some  men  compre- 
hend this  whole,  and  its  various  relations  when  they 
are  difficult  to  be  known,  but  useful  to  forward  great 
and  mighty  projects.  Wit  may  be  compared  to  a 
piercing  eye  which  perceives  things  quickly.  Genius 
is  ati  eye  that  comprehends  at  one  view,  all  the  points 
of  an  extended  horizon :  or  what  the  French  term 
Coup  d*cnl.  True  wit  is  that  which  perceives  objects 
with  their  relations  such  as  they  really  are.  False 
wit  is  that  which  catches  at  relations,  which  do  not 
apply  to  the  object,  or  which  arises  from  some  ble- 
tirifih  iti  (he  organization.  True  wit  resembles  the 
the  direction  on  a  hand-post. 

Imagination  is  the  faculty  of  combining  with 
promptitude  ideas  or  images  ;  it  consists  in  the  power 
man  possesses  of  re-producing  with  ease  the  modifi- 
cations of  hisbraiti :  of  connecting  them,  of  Eittach- 
rng  them  to  the  objects  to  which  they  are  s-idtable. 
When  imaigination  does  this^  it  gives  pleasiife  ;  its 
jSctions^  are  approved,  it  embellishes  Nature,  it  iisr  a 
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proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  mind,  it  aids  truth  : 
when  on  the  contrary  it  combines  ideavS,  not  formed 
to  associate  themselves  with  each  other — when  it 
paints  nothing  but  disagreeable  phantoms,  itdi»gusts» 
its  fictionsare  censored,  it  distorts  Nature,  it  advocatea 
falsehood,  it  is  the  proof  of  a  disordered,  of  a  de- 
ranged mind  :  thus  poetry,  calculated  to  render  Na- 
ture more  pathetic,  more  touching,  pleases  when  it 
; creates  ideal  beijigs,  but  which  move  us  agreeably  : 
we,  therefore,  forgive  the  illusions  it  has  held  forth, 
.  on  account  of  the  pleasure  we  have  reaped  fix>m  them. 
The  hideous  chimeras  of  su|>erstition  displease,  be- 
cause they  are  nothing  more  than  the  productions  of 
a  distempered  imagination,  that  can  only  awaken  the 
most  afflicting  sensations,  fills  us  with  the  most  dis- 
agreeable ideas. 

Imagination,  when  it  wanders,  produces  fanaticism, 
superstitious  terrors,  incon,siderate  zeal,  phrenzj, 
and  the  most  enormous  crimes :  when  it  is  weltregu- 
lated,  it  gives  birth  to  a  strong  predilection  for  useful 
objects,  an  energetic  passion  for  virtue,  an  enthu- 
siastic love  of  our  country,  and  the  most  ardent  friend- 
ship :  the  man  who  is  divested  of  imagination,  is 
commonly  one  in  whose  torpid  constitiation  phlegm 
predominates  over  the  igneous  fluid,  over  that  tiered 
fire,  which  is  tlie  great  principle  of  his  mobility,  of 
that  w armth  of  sentiment,  which  vivifies  all  bis  intel- 
lectual faculties.  There  must  be  enthusiasm  for 
transcendant  virtues  as  well  as  for  atrocious  crimes  ; 
enthusiasm  places  the  sg«1  in  a  state  similar  to  that 
of  drunkenness  ;  both  the  one  awd  the  other  excite 
in  maai  that  rapidity  of  motion  which  is  approved, 
when  good  results,  when  its  effects  are  beneficial ; 
but  which  ia  censured,  is  called  foliv,  defirium,  ciim'e; 
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ftiryj  \"J'hen' it  produces   nothing  but  diso'rde-r   ami 
confusion. 

The  mind  is  out  of  ordei*,  it  i^  incapable  of 
judging  sanely^ — the  imagination  is  badly  regulated, 
whenever  man's  organization  is  not  so  modified,  as 
to  perform  its  functions  with  precision.  At  each 
moment  of  his  existence,  man  gathers  experience; 
every  sensation  he  has,  furnishes  a  fact  that  deposits 
in  his  brain  an  idea  which  his  memOry  recalls  with 
more  or  less  fidelity  :  these  facts  connect  themselves, 
these  ideas  are  associated  ;  their  chain  constitutes 
experience j^  this  la3s  the  foundation  of  science. 
Knowledge  is  that  consciousness  m  hich  arises  from 
reiterated  experience-^from  expeiimerits  made  with 
precision  of  the  sensations,  of  the  ideas,  of  the  effects 
which  an  object  is  capable  of  producing^  eitljter  in 
ourselves  or  in  others.  All  science,  to  be  just,-  must 
be  founded  on  truth;  .  Truth  itself  rests  on  the  con- 
stant, the  faithful  relation  of  our  senses.  Thus,  truth 
is  that  conformity,  that  perpetual  afiinity,  which 
man's  senses^  when  well  constituted,  whea  aided  by 
experience,  discover  to  him,  between  the  objects  of 
which  he  has  a  kilowledge^  and  the  qualities  with 
which  he  clothes  them.  In  short,  truth  is  nothing 
more  than  the  just,  the  precise  association  of  his 
ideas.  But  how  can  he,  without  experience^  assure 
himself  of  the  accuracy,  of  the  justjiess  of  this  assa- 
« iation  ?  How,  if  he  does  not  reiterate  this  expe- 
rience, can  he  compare  it.''  how  prove  its  truth .^  If 
his  senses  are  vitiated,  how  is  it  possible  they  can 
convey  to  him  with  precision,  the  sensations,  the 
facts,  with  which  they  store  his  brain?  it  is  only 
by  multiplied,  by  diversified,  by  repeated  ex\w- 
rience,  that  he  is  enabled  to  rectify  the  errors  of  his 
first  eonceptioiis.  ., 
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Ma«  IB  in  error  every  time  bis  orgaiis,  either  origi- 
Bally  defective  in  their  nature,  or  vitiated  by  the 
durable  or  transitory  modificationi^  which  they  under- 
go, render  him  incapable  of  judging  soundly  of 
objects.  Error  consists  in  the  false  association  of 
ideas,  by  which  qualities  are  attributed  to  objects 
which  they  do  not  possess.  Man  is  in  error,  when 
he  supposes  those  beings  really  to  have  existence, 
which  have  no  local  habitation  but  in  his  own  imagi- 
nation :  he  is  in  error,  w  hen  he  associates  the  idea  of 
happiness  with  objects  capable  of  injuring  him,  whe- 
ther immediately  or  by  remote  consequences  which 
he  cannot  foresee. 

But  how  can  he  foresee  effects  of  which  he-  has  not 
yet  any  knowledge  ?  It  is  by  the  aid  of  experience : 
by  the  assistance  which  this  experience  affords,  it  is 
know^n  that  analogous,  that  like  causes,  produce 
analogous,  produce  like  effects.  Memory,  by  I'e- 
calling  these  effects,  enables  him  to  form  a  judgement 
of  those  he  may  expect,  whether  it  be  from  the  same 
causes,  or  from  causes  that  bear  a  relation  to  those  of 
which  he  has  already  experienced  the  action.  From 
this  it  will  appear,  that  prudence,  foresigld,  arr^ 
foculties  that  are  ascribable  to,  that  grow  out  of  expe- 
rience, if  he  has  felt  that  fire  excited  in  his  organs 
painful  sensation,  this  experience  suffices  him  to 
know,  to  foresee,  that  fire  so  applied,  will  conse- 
quently excite  the  same  sent-ations.  If  he  has  dis- 
covered that  certain  actions,  on  his  part,  stirred  up 
the  hatred,  elicited  the  contempt  of  others,  this  ex- 
perience sufficiently  enables  him  to  foresee,  that 
every  time  he  shall  act  in  a  similar  manner,  he  will 
be  either  hated  or  despised. 

The  faculty  man  has  of  gathering  experience,  of 
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recalling  it  to  himself,  of  foreseeing-  effects  by  which 
he  is  enabled  to  avoid  whatever  may  have  the  power 
to  injure  him,  to  procm-e  that  which  maybe  useful 
to  the  conservation  of  his  existence,  which  may  con- 
tribute to  that  which  h  the  sole  end  of  all  his  actions, 
whether  corporeal  or  mental,— his  felicity — consti- 
tutes that,  which,  in  one  word,  is  designated  under 
the  name  of  Reason.  Sentiment,  imagination,  tem- 
perament, may  be  capable  of  leading  him  astray-^— 
may  have  the  power  to  deceive  him  ;  but  experience 
and  reflection  will  rectify  his  errors,  point  out  his 
mistakes,  place  him  in  the  right  road,  teach  him 
what  can  really  conduce  to,  what  can  truly  conduct 
him  to  happiness.  From  this,  it  will  appear,  that 
reason  is  man's  nature,  modified  by  experience^ 
moulded  by  judgment,  regulated  by  reflection :  it 
supposes  a  moderate,  sober  temperament ;  a  just,  a 
sound  mind  ;  a  well-regulated,  orderly  imagination  ; 
a  knowledge  of  truth,  grounded  upon  tried,  upon 
reiterated  experience  ;  in  fact,  prudence  and  fore- 
sight: this  will  serve  to  prove,  that  although  nothing 
is  more  commonly  asserted,  although  the  phrase  is 
repeated  daily,  nay,  hourly,  that  man  is  a  reasonable 
being,  yet  there  are  but  a  very  small  number  of  the 
individuals  who  compose  the  human  species,  of  whom 
it  can  with  truth  be  said  ;  who  really  enjoy  the 
faculty  of  reason,  or  who  combine  the  dispositions, 
the  experience,  by  which  it  is  constituted. 

It  ought  not  then  to  excite  surprise,  that  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  human  race,  who  are  in  a  capacity  to 
make  true  experience,  are  so  few  in  number.  Man, 
when  he  is  born,  brings  with  him  into  the  woi'ld  or- 
gans susceptible  of  receiving  impulse,  amassing  ideas, 
of  collecting  expc'rience  ;    but  whether  it  be  from  the 
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vice  of  his  system,  the  imperfection  of  his  organi- 
zation, or  from  those  causes  by  which  it  is  raodifed, 
his  experience  is  false,  his  ideas  are  confused,  his 
images  are  badly  associated,  his  judgment  is  erro- 
neous, his  brain  is  saturated  with  vicious^  with  wicked 
systems,  which  necessarily  have  an  influence  over  his 
conduct,  which  are  continually  disturbing  his  mind, 
and  confounding  his  reason. 

Man's  senses,  as  it  been  shewn,  are  the  only  means 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  ascertain  whetlier  his  opi- 
nions are  true  or  false,  whether  his  conduct  is  useful 
to  himself  and  beneficial  to  others,  ^vhether  it  is  advan- 
tageous or  disadvantageous.  But  that  his  senses  may 
be  competent  to  make  a  faithful  relation — that  they 
may  be  in  a  capacity  to  impress  true  ideas  on  his 
brain,  it  is  requisite  they  should  be  sound  ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  state  necessary  to  maintain  his  existence  ;  in 
that  order  which  is  suitable  to  his  preservation — that 
condition  which  is  calculated  to  ensure  his  permanent 
feUcity.  It  is  also  indispensible  that  his  brain  itself 
should  be  healthy,  or  in  the  proper  circumstances  to 
enable  it  to  fulfil  its  functions  with  precision,  to  exer- 
cise its  faculties  with  vigour.  It  is  necessary  that 
memory  should  faithfully  delineate  its  anterior  sen- 
sations, should  accurately  retrace  its  former  ideas  ;  to 
the  end,  that  he  may  be  competent  to  judge,  to  foresee 
the  effects  he  may  have  to  hope,  the  consequences  he 
may  have  to  fear,  from  those  actions  to  ^vhich  he  may 
be  determined  by  his  will.  If  his  organic  system  he 
vicious,  if  his  interior  or  exterior  organs  be  defective, 
whether  by  their  natural  conformation  or  from  those 
causes  by  M'hich  diey  are  regulated,  he  feels  but  im- 
perfectly— in  a  manner  less  distinct  than  is  leqiiisile ; 
his  ideas  are  either  false  or  suspicious,  he  judges  badl^, 
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he  is  in  a  delusion,  in  a  state  of  ebriety,  in  a  sort  oC 
intoxication  that  prevents  his  grasping  the  true  rela- 
tion of  things.  In  short,  if  his  niemorj'  is  faulty,  if 
it  is  treacherous,  his  reflection  is  void,  his  imagination 
Jeads  him  astray,  his  mind  deceives  him,  -Nvhilst  the 
sensibility  of  his  organs,  simultaneously  assailed  by  a 
crowd  of  impressions,  shocked  by  a  variety  of  impul- 
sions, oppose  him  to  prudence,  to  foresight,  to  the 
exercise  of  his  reason.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
conformation  of  his  organs,  as  it  happens  with  those 
of  a  phlegmatic  temperament,  of  a  dull  habit,  does 
not  permit  him  to  move,  except  with  feebleness,  in  a 
sluggish  manner,  his  experience  is  slow,  frequently 
unprofitable.  The  tortoise  and  the  butterfly  are  alike 
incapable  of  preventing  their  destruction.  The  stu- 
pid man,  equally'  with  him  who  is  intoxicated,  are  in 
that  s^ate  which  renders  it  impossible  for  them  to 
arrive  at  or  attain  the  end  they  have  in  view. 

But  what  is  the  end  ?  What  is  the  aim  of  man  in 
the  sphere  he  occupies  ?  It  is  to  preserve  himself ;  to 
render  his  existence  happy.  It  becomes  then  of  the 
utmost  importance,  that  he  should  understand  thft 
true  means  which  reason  points  out,  which  prudence 
teaches  him  to  use,  in  order  that  he  may  with  cer- 
tainty, that  he  may  constantly  arrive  at  the  end  which 
he  proposes  to  himself.  These  he  will  find  are  his 
natural  faculties — his  mind — his  talents — his  indus- 
try— his  actions,  determined  by  those  passions  of 
which  his  nature  renders  him  susceptible,  whicU 
give  more  or  less  activity  to  his  will.  Experience 
and  reason  again  shew  him,  that  the  men  with  whom 
he  is  associated  are  necessary  to  him,  are  capable  of 
contributing  to  his  happiness,  are  in  a  capacity  to  ad- 
niinister  to  his  pleasures,  are  Competent  to  assist  him 
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bj  (hose  faculties  which  are  peculiar  to  them  ;  expe- 
rience teaches  him  the  mode  he  must  adapt  to  in- 
duce them  to  concur  in  his  designs,  to  determine  them 
to  will  and  incline  them  to  act  in  his  favour.  This 
points  out  to  him  the  actions  they  approve — those 
which  displease  them — the  conduct  which  attracts 
them — that  which  repels  them — the  judgment  by 
which  they  are  swayed — the  advantages  that  occur — 
the  prejudicial  effects  that  result  to  him  from  their 
various  modes  of  existence  and  from  their  diverse 
manner  of  acting.  This  experience  furnishes  him 
with  the  ideas  of  virtue  and  of  vice,  of  justice  and 
of  injustice,  of  goodness  and  of  wickedness,  of  de- 
cency and  of  indecency,  of  probity  and  of  knavery : 
In  short,  he  learns  to  form  a  judgment  of  men — to 
estimate  their  actions — to  distinguish  the  various  sen- 
timents excited  in  them,  according  to  the  diversity 
of  those  effects  which  they  make  him  experience. 

It  is  upon  the  necessary  diversity  of  these  effects 
that  is  founded  the  discrimination  between  good  and 
evil — between  virtue  and  vice  ;  distinctions  which  do 
not  rest,  as  some  thinkers  have  believed,  on  the  con- 
ventions made  between  men  ;  still  less,  as  some  mcr 
taphysicians  have  asserted,  upon  the  chimerical  will 
of  supernatural  beings  :  but  upon  the  solid,  the  inva- 
riable, the  eternal  relations  that  subsist  between 
beings  of  the  human  species  congregated  together, 
and  living  in  society :  which  relations  will  have  ex- 
istence as  long  as  man  shall  remain,  as  long  as  society 
shall  continue  to  exist. 

Thus  virtue  is  every  thing  that  is  truly  beneficial, 
every  thing  that  is  constantly  useful  to  the  individuals 
of  the  human  race,  living  together  in  society  ;  vice 
every  thing  that  is  really  prejudicial,  every  thing  that 
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is  permanently  injurious  to  them.  The  greatest  vir- 
tues are  those  which  procure  for  man  the  most  durable 
advantages,  from  which  he  derives  the  mostsohd  hap- 
piness, which  preserves  the  greatest  degree  of  order 
in  his  association  :  the  greatest  vices,  are  those  which 
most  disturb  his  tendency  to  happiness,  which  per- 
petuate error,  which  most  interrupt  the  necessary 
order  of  society. 

Tlie  virtuous  man,  is  he  whose  actions  tend  uni- 
formly to  the  welfare,  constantly  to  the  happiness,  of 
his  fellow  creatures. 

The  vicious  man,  is  he  whose  conduct  tends  to  the 
misery,  whose  propensities  form  the  unhappiness  of 
those  with  whom  he  lives  ;  from  whence  his  own  pe- 
culiar misery  most  commonly  results. 

Every  thing  that  procures  for  a  man  a  true  and  per- 
manent happiness  is  reasonable  ;  every  thing  that 
disturbs  his  individual  felicity,  or  that  of  the  beings 
necessary  to  his  happiness,  is  foolish  and  unreasonable. 
The  man  who  injures  others,  is  wicked  ;  the  man 
who  injures  himself,  ts  an  imprudent  being,  who 
neither  has  a  knowledge  of  reason,  of  his  own  pecu- 
liar interests,  nor  of  truth. 

Man's  duties  are  the  means  pointed  out  to  him 
by  experience,  the  circle  which  reason  describes  for 
him,  by  which  he  is  to  arrive  at  that  goal  he  pro- 
poses to  himself;  these  duties  are  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  relations  subsisting  between  mortals, 
who  equally  desire  happiness,  who  are  equally 
anxious  to  preserve  their  existence.  When  it  is 
said  these  duties  compel  him,  it  signifies  nothing 
more  than  that,  without  taking  these  means,  he  could 
Bot  reach  the  end  proposed  to  him  by  his  nature. 
Thus,  mMnd  obligation  is  the  necessity  of  employ- 
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ing  the  natural  means  to  render  the  being*  with 
whom  he  lives  happy ;  to  the  end  that  he  may 
determine  them  in  tura  to  contribute  to  his  own 
individual  happiness  :  his  obligation  toward  himself, 
is  the  necessity  he  is  under  to  take  those  means, 
■without  which  he  would  be  incapable  to  conserve 
himself,  or  render  his  existence  solidly  and  perma- 
nently happy.  Morals,  like  the  universe,  is  founded 
upon  necessity,  or  upon  the  eternal  relation  of 
things. 

Happiness  is  a  mode  of  existence  of  which  man 
naturally  wishes  the  duration,  or  in  which  he  is 
willing  to  continue.  It  is  measured  by  its  duration, 
by  its  vivacity.  The  greatest  happiness  is  that  which 
has  the  loiigest  continuance  :  transient  happiness,  or 
that  which  has  only  a  short  duration,  is  called  Plea- 
sure; the  more  lively  it  is,  the  more  fugitive,  be- 
cause man*s  senses  are  only  susceptible  of  a  certain 
cjuantum  of  motion.  When  pleasure  exceeds  this 
given  quantity,  it  is  changed  into  anguish,  or  into 
that  painful  mode  of  existence,  of  which  he  ardently 
desires  the  cessation  :  this  is  the  reason  why  pleasure 
and  pain  frequently  so  closely  approximate  each  other 
as  scarcely  to  be  discriminated.  Immoderate  plea- 
sure is  the  forerunner  of  regret.  It  is  succeeded  by 
ennui,  it  is  followed  by  weariness,  it  ends  in  disgust : 
transient  happiness  frequently  converts  itself  into 
durable  misfortune.  According  to  these  principles 
it  will  be  seen  that  man,  who  in  each  moment  of  his 
duration  seeks  necessarily  after  happiness,  ought, 
when  he  is  reasonable,  to  manage,  to  husband,  to 
regulate  his  pleasures  ;  to  refuse  himself  to  all  those 
of  which  the  indulgence  would  be  succeeded  by 
regret;   to-avoid  those  which  can  convert  themselves 
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into  pain  ;   in  order  that  he  may  procure  for  himself 
the  moni  perroanent  fe   v'Vy. 

Happiness  caniiot  he  the  same  for  aU  the  being's 
of  the  human  species;  the  same  pleasures  cannot 
equally  affect  men  whose  conformation  is  different, 
^vhose  modification  is  diverse.  This,  no  douht,  is 
the  true  reason  why  the  greater  number  of  moral 
philosophers  are  so  little  in  accord  upon  those  objects 
in  which  they  have  made  man's  happiness  consist,  as 
well  as  on  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  obtained. 
Nevertheless,  in  genera],  happiness  appears  to  be  a 
a  state,  ^'ihetlier  momentary  or  dniTible,  in  which  man 
readily  acquiesces,  because  he  finds  it  conformable 
to  his  being.  This  state  results  from  the  accord, 
^spring's  out  of  the  conformity,  vvhich  is  fotniu  be- 
tween himself  and  those  circiimstances  in  which  he 
has  been  placed  by  Nature ;  or,  if  it  be  preferred, 
happiness  is  ihe  co-nrdination  of  ?nan,  tvith  the 
causes  that-ghf  him  impulse. 

The  ideas  which  man  forms  to  himself  of  happi- 
ness, depend  not  only  on  his  temperament,  on  his 
individual  conformation,  but  also  upon  the  habits  he 
has  contracted.  Habif  is,  in  man,  a  mode  of  exist- 
ence— of  thinking — of  acting,  which  his  organs,  as 
well  interior  as  exterior,  contract,  by  the  frequent 
reiteration  of  the  same  motion  ;  from  ^\  hence  results 
the  faculty  of  performing  these  actions  with  prompti- 
tude, of  executing  them  with  facility. 

If  things  be  attentively  conside^d,  it  will  be  found 
that  almost  the  whole  conduct  of  man — the  entire 
system  of  his  actions^-his  occupations — his  con- 
nexions'— his  studies— his  amusements — his  manners 
• — his  customs — his  very  garments — even  hig  aliments, 
are  the  effect  of  habit.     He  owes  equally  to  habit, 
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tbe  facility  with  which  he  exercises  his  mental  facul- 
ties of  thoug-ht-— of  judgrnent — of  wit — of  reason — 
of  taste,  &c.  It  is  to  habit  he  owes  the  o-reater  oart 
of  his  ioclioations — -of  his  desires — pf  his  opinions — 
of  his  prejudices — of  the  ideas,  true  or  fidse,  he  forms 
to  himself  of  his  welfare,  hi  short,  it  is  to  habit, 
consecrated  by  time,  that  he  owes  those  errors  hito 
which  every  thing  strives  to  precipitate  him  ;  from 
which  every  thing  is  calculated  to  present  him  eman- 
cipatiiig  himself.  It  is  habit  that  attaches  l^iin  either 
to  virtue  or  to  vice  :  experience  proves  tlrs:  obsea'- 
vatioii  teaches  iiicontrovertibly  that  the  first  crime  h 
always  accompanied  by  oiore  pangs  of  lemorse  than 
the  second  ;  this  again,  by  more  than  the  third  ;  so 
on  to  those  that  follow.  A  first  action  is  the  com- 
mencement of  a  habit  ;  those  which  succeed,  cop- 
^rm  it :  by  force  of  combatting  the  obstacles  that 
prevent  the  commission  of  criminal  actisms,  niau 
arrives  at  the  power  of  vanquishiiig  them  with  ease  ; 
of  conquering  them  with  facility.  Thus  he  fre- 
quently becomes  wicked  from  habit. 

Man  is  so  much  modified  by  habit,  that  it  is  fre- 
quently confounded  with  his  nature:  from  hence 
results,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  those  opinions  or' 
those  ideas,  which  he  has  called  innate :  because  he 
has  been  unwilling  to  recur  back  to  the  source  from 
whence  they  sprung' :  which  has,  as  it  were,  identified 
itself  with  his  brain.  Hovvever  this  may  be,  he  ad- 
heres with  great  strength  of  attachment  to  all  those 
things  to  whi«h  he  is  habituated ;  his  mind  expe- 
riences a  sort  of  V  iolence,  an  incommodious  revulsion, 
a  troublesome  distaste,  when  it  is  endeavoured  to 
make  him  change  the  course  of  his  ideas :  a  fatal 
predilection  frequently  coHidiicts  him  back  to  the  old 
Irack  in  despite  of  reason, 
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It  is  by  a  pure  mechanism  that  may  be  explained 
the  phenomena  of  habit,  as  well  physical  as  moral ; 
the  soul,  notwithstanding  its  spirituality,  is  modified 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  body.  Habit,  in 
man,  causes  the  organs  of  voice  to  learn  the  mode  of 
expressing  quickly  the  ideas  consigned  to  his  brain, 
by  means  of  certain  motion,  which,  during  his  in- 
fancy, the  tongue  acquires  the  power  of  executing 
with  facility :  his  tongue,  once  habituated  to  move 
itself  in  a  certain  manner,  finds  much  trouble,  has 
great  pain,  to  move  itself  after  another  mode ;  the 
throat  yields  with  difficulty  to  those  inflections 
which  are  exacted  by  a  language  different  from  that 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  It  is  the  same 
with  regard  to  his  ideas ;  his  brain,  his  interior 
organ,  his  soul,  inured  to  a  given  manner  of  modi- 
fication, accustomed  to  attach  certain  ideas  to  certain 
objects,  long  used  to  form  to  itself  a  system  con- 
nected with  certain  opinions,  whether  true  or  false, 
experiences  a  painful  sensation,  whenever  he  under- 
takes to  give  it  a  new  impulse,  or  alter  the  direction 
of  its  habitual  motion.  It  is  nearly  as  difficult  to 
make  him  change  his  opinions  as  his  language. 

Here,  then,  without  doubt,  is  the  cause  of  that 
almost  invincible  attachment  which  man  displays  to 
those  customs — those  prejudices — those  institutions 
of  which  it  is  in  vain  that  reason,  experience,  good 
sense  prove  to  him  the  inutility,  or  even  the  danger. 
Habit  opposes  itself  to  the  clearest,  the  most  evident 
demonstrations ;  these  can  avail  nothing  against 
those  passions,  those  vices,  which  time  has  rooted 
in  him  — against  the  most  ridiculous  systems  — 
against  the  most  absurd  notions — against  the  most 
extravagant  hypotheses — against  the  strangest  cus- 
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toms:  above  all,  when  he  has  learned  to  attach  to 
them  the  ideas  of  utility,  of  common  interCvSt,  of 
the  welfare  of  society.  Such  is  the  source  of  that 
obstinacy,  of  that  stubbornness,  which  man  evinces 
for  his  religion,  for  ancient  usages,  for  unreason- 
able customs,  for  laws  so  little  accordant  with 
justice,  for  abuses,  which  so  frequently  make  him 
suffer,  for  prejudices  of  which  he  sometimes  ac- 
knowledges the  absurdity,  yet  is  unwilling  to  divest 
himself  of  them.  Here  is  the  reason  why  nations 
contemplate  the  most  useful  novelties  as  mischievous 
innovations — why  they  believe  they  would  be  lost, 
if  they  were  to  remedy  those  evils  to  which  they 
have  become  habituated ;  which  they  have  learned 
to  consider  as  necessary  to  their  repose;  which 
they  have  been  taught  to  consider  dangerous  to  be 
cured. 

Education  is  only  the  art  of  making  man  con- 
tract, in  early  life,  that  is  to  say,  when  his  organs 
are  extremely  flexible,  the  habits,  the  opinions,  the 
modes  of  existence,  adopted  by  the  society  in  which 
he  is  placed.  The  first  moments  of  his  infancy  are 
employed  in  collecting  experience;  those  Avho  are 
charged  with  the  care  of  rearing  him,  or  who  are 
Entrusted  to  bring  him  up,  teach  him  how  to  apply 
it :  it  is  they  who  develope  reason  in  him :  the  first 
impulse  they  give  him  commonly  decides  upon  his 
condition,  upon  his  passions,  upon  the  ideas  he  forms 
to  himself  of  happiness,  upon  the  means  he  shall  em- 
ploy to  procure  it,  upon  his  virtues,  and  upon  his  vices. 
Under  the  eyes  of  his  masters,  the  infant  acquires 
ideas:  under  their  tuition  he  learns  to  associate  them, 
■ — to  think  in  a  certain  manner, — to  judge  well  or  ill. 
They  point  out  to  him  various  objects,  which  they 
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accuj^tom  liim  either  to  love  or  to  hate,  to  desire  or 
to  avoid,  to  esteem  or  to  despise.  It  is  thus  opinions 
are  transmitted  from  fathers,  mothers,  nurses,  and 
masters,  to  man.  in, his  infantine  slate.  It  is  thus, 
that  his  mind  by  degrees  saturates  itself  "with  truth, 
or  fills  itsejf  with  error;  after  which  he  regulates  his 
conduct,  whichrenders  hira  either  happy  or  miserable, 
viruous  or  vicious,  estimable  or  hateful.  It  is  thus 
he  becomes  either  contented  or  discontented  Avith 
his  destiny,  according  to  the  objects  towards  which 
they  have  directed  liis  passions — towards  which  they 
liave  bent  the  energies  of  his  mind ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  which  they  have  shewn  him  his  interest,  in  which 
Ihey  have  taught  him  to  place  his  felicity:  in  con- 
sequence, he  loves  and  searches  after  that  wiiich 
they  have  taught  him  to  revere — that  which  they 
have  made  the  object  of  his  research  ;  he  has  those 
tastes,  those  inclinations,  those  phantasms,  which, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  he  is  forward  to 
indulge,  which  he  is  eager  to  satisfy,  in  proportion 
to  the  activity  they  have  excited  in  him,  and  the 
ofipacity  with  which  he  has  been  provided  by  Nature, 
PoUtics  ought  to  be  the  art  of  regulating'  the 
passions  of  man — of  directiug  them  to  the  welfare  of 
society — of  diverting  them  into  a  genial  current  of 
happiness— of  making  them  flow  gently  to  the  gene- 
ral benefit  of  all :  but  too  frequently  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  detestible  art  of  arming  the  passions  , 
of  the  various  members  of  society  ag^ainst  each  other, 
— of  making  them  the  engines  to  accomplish  their 
mutual  destruction, — of  converting  them  into  agents 
.which  embitter  their  existence,  create  jealousies 
among  them,  and  fill  with  rancorous  animosities 
that  association  from  which,  if  properly  managed, 
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mail  ought  to  derive  his  felicity.  Society  is  com- 
moiily  so  YJcions,  because  it  is  not  founded  upon 
Nature,  upon  experience,  and  upon  general  utility"; 
but  OD  the  contrary,  upon  the  passions,  upon  the 
caprices,  and  upon  the  particular  interests  of  those 
by  whom  it  is  governed.  In  short,  it  is  for  the  most 
part  the  advantage  of  the  few  opposed  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  many. 

Politics,  to  be  useful,  should  found  its  principles 
upon  Nature ;  that  is  to  say,  should  conform  itself  to 
the  essence  of  man,  should  mould  itself  to  the  great 
end  of  society :  but  what  is  society  ?  and  what  is  its 
end  ?  It  is  a  whole,  formed  by  the  union  of  a  great 
number  of  families,  or  by  a  collection  of  individuals, 
assembled  from  a  reciprocity  of  interest,  in  order  that 
they  may  satisfy  with  greater  facihty  their  reciprocal 
wants — that  they  may,  with  more  certainty,  procure 
the  advantages  they  desire— that  they  may  obtain 
mutual  succours — above  all,  that  they  may  gain  the 
faculty  of  enjoying,  in  security,  those  benefits  with 
which  Nature  and  industry  may  furnish  them :  it 
follows,  of  conrse,  that  politics,  which  are  intended 
to  maintain  society,  and  to  consolidate  the  interests 
of  this  congregation,  ought  to  enter  into  its  views, 
to  facilitate  the  means  of  giving  them  efficiency,  to 
remove  all  those  obstacles  that  have  a  tendency  to 
counteract  the  intention  with  which  man  entered  into 
association. 

Man,  in  approximating  to  his  fellow  man,  to  live 
with  him  in  societjs  has  made,  either  formally  or 
tacitly,  a  covenant  ;  by  which  he  engages  to  render 
mutual  servTcesT  to  do  nothing  that  can  he  preju- 
:  dicjal  to  his  iieighbour.  But  as  the  nature  of  each 
iMfivicrual  im^iels  him  each  instant  to  seek  after  his 
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own  welfare,  which  he  has  mistaken  to  consist  in 
the  gratificatioit  of  his  passions,  and  the  indulgence 
of  his  transitory  caprices,  without  any  regard  to  the 
convenience  of  his  fellows  ;  there  needed  a  power  to 
conduct  him  back  to  his  duty,  to  oblige  him  to 
conform  himself  to  his  obligations,  and  to  recal  him 
to  his  engagements,  which  the  hurry  of  his  passions 
frequently  make  him  forget.  This  power  is  the 
law;  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  collection  of  the  will 
of  society,  re-united  to  fix  the  conduct  of  its  mem- 
bers, to  direct  their  action  in  such  a  mode,  that  it 
may  concur  to  the  great  end  of  his  association — the 
general  good. 

But  as  society,  more  especially  when  very  nume- 
rous, is  incapable  of  assembling  itself,  unless  with 
great  difficulty,  as  it  cannot  with  tumult  make  known 
its  intentions,  it  is  obliged  to  choose  citizens  in  whom 
it  places  a  confidence,  whom  it  makes  the  interpreter 
of  its  will,  whom  it  constitutes  the  depositaries  of 
the  power  requisite  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Su(ih 
is  the  origin  oi dM  government^  which  to  be  legitimate 
can  only  be  founded  on  the  free  consent  of  society. 
Those  who  are  charged  with  the  care  of  governing, 
call  themselves  sovereigns,  chiefs,  legislators  :  accord- 
ing to  the  form  which  society  has  been  willing  to  ^ivf^  r 
to  its  government :  these  sovereigns  are  styled  mo- 
narchs,  magistrates,  representatives,  &c.  Govern- 
ment only  borrows  its  power  from  society :  being 
established  for  no  other  purpose  than  its  welfare,  it 
is  evident  society  can  revoke  this  poAver  \a  henever 
i^ts  interest  shall  exact  it ;  change  the  form  of  its 
government ;  extend  or  limit  the  power  which  it  has 
confided  to  its  chiefs,  over  whom,  by  the  immutable 
laws  of  JNature,  it  always  conserves  a  supreme  autho- 
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i-ity :  because  these  laws  enjoin,  that  the  part  shall 
always  remain  suhordinate  to  the  whole. 

Thus  sovereigns  are  the  ministers  of  society,  its 
interpreters,  the  depositaries  of  a  greater  or  of  a  less 
portion  of  its  power  ;  but  they  are  not  its  absolute 
masters,  neither  are  they  the  proprietors  of  nations. 
By  a  covenant^  either  expressed  or  implied,  they  en- 
gage themselves  to  watch  over  the  maintenance,  to 
occupy  themselves  with  the  welfare  of  society  ;  it  is 
only  upon  these  conditions  society  consents  to  obey 
them.  The  price  of  obedience  is  protection.  There 
is  or  ought  to  be,  a  reciprocity  of  interest  between 
the  governed  and  the  governor :  whenever  this  reci- 
procity is  wanting,  society  is  in  that  state  of  confusion 
of  which  we  spoke  in  the  fifth  chapter :  it  is  verging 
on  destruction.  No  society  upon  earth  was  ever 
willing  or  competent  to  confer  irrevocably  upon  its 
chiefs  the  power,  the  right,  of  doing  it  injury.  Such 
a  concession,  such  a  compact,  would  be  annulled, 
would  be  rendered  void  by  Nature ;  because  she  wills 
that  each  society,  the  same  as  each  individual  of  the 
human  species  shall  tend  to  its  own  conservation  ; 
it  has  not  therefore  the  capacity  to  consent  to  its  per- 
manent unhappiness. 

LawSy  in  order  that  they  may  be  just,  ought 
invariably  to  have  for  their  end,  the  general  intere&t 
of  society ;  that  is  to  say,  to  assure  to  the  greater 
number  of  citizens  those  advantages  for  which  m^ 
originally  associated.  These  advantages  are,  liberti/, 
property,  securitt/. 

Liberty,  to  man,  is  the  fiiculty  of  doing,  for  his 
own  peculiar  happiness,  every  thing  which  does 
not  injure  or  diminish  the  happiness  of  his  asso- 
ciates :    in   associating,    each    individual    renounced 
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the  exercise  of  that  portion  of  liis  nalaral  libeth'j 
which  wo'akl  be  able  to  prejudice  or  injure  the 
liberty  of  his  fellows.  The  exercise  of  tbiit  liberty 
>vhicli  is  iiijnrioos  to  society  is  called  licenliousness. 

Property^  to  man,  is  the  faculty  of  enjoying- 
those  advantages  which  spring  from  labour ;  those 
benefits  which  industry  or  talent  has  procured  to 
each  Diember  of  society. 

Secmify,  to  man,  is  the  certitude,  the  af=siirancc, 
that  each  individual  ooght  to  have,  of  enjo3ing  iu 
bis  person,  of  finding  for  his  property  the  protection 
of  the  laws,  as  long  as  be  shall  faithfully  observe,  as 
long  as  he  shall  punctually  perform,  bis  engage- 
ments with  society. 

Justice^  to  man,  assures  to  all  the  members  of 
society,  Xhkt  possession  of  those  advantages,  the  en- 
joyitient  of  those  rights,  which  belong  to  them. 
From  this,  it  will  appear,  that  without  justice,  so- 
ciety is  not  in  a  condition  to  procure  the  happiness 
of  any  man.  Justice  is  also  called  equity,  because 
hy  the  assistance  of  the  laws  made  to  command  the 
whole,  she  reduces  all  its  members  to  a  state  of 
equality  ;  that  is  to  say,  she  prevents  them  from 
prevailing  one  over  the  other,  by  the  inequality 
which  Nature  or  industry  may  have  made  bctv^een 
their  respective  powers. 

JRights,  to  man,  are  every  thing  which  society, 
by  equitable  laws,  permits  each  individual  to  do  for 
his  own  peculiar  felicity.  1  hese  rights  are  evidently 
limited  by  the  invariable  end  of  idl  association: 
society  has,  on  its  part,  rig;  ts  over  all  its  members, 
by  virtue  of  the  advantages  which  it  procures  for 
them;  all  its  members,  in  turn,  have  a  right  to 
claim,   to  exact  from   society,   or  secure  from   its 
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ministers  those  advantages  for  the  procuring  of  which 
they  congregated,  in  favour  of  which  they  renounced 
a  portion  of  their  natural  liberty.  A  society,  of  which 
the  chiefs,  aided  by  the  laws,  do  not  procure  any  good 
for  its  members,  evidently  loses  its  right  over  them  : 
those  chiefs  who  injure  society  lose  the  rigiit  of  com- 
manding. It  is  not  our  country,  without  it  secures 
the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants  ;  a  society  without  equity 
contains  only  enemies  ;  a  society  oppressed  is  com- 
posed only  of  tyrants  and  slaves  ;  slaves  are  incapable 
of  being  citizens  ;  it  is  liberty  ,  property,  and  security, 
that  render  our  country  dear  to  us  ;  it  is  the  true  love 
of  his  country  that  forms  the  citizen. 

For  want  of  having  a  proper  knowledge  of  these 
truths,  or  for  want  of  applying  them  \\hen  known, 
some  nations  have  become  unhappy — have  contained 
nothing  but  a  vile  heap  of  slaves,  separated  from  each 
other,  detached  fi°om  society,  wliich  neither  procures 
for  them  any  good,  nor  secures  to  them  ixny  one  ad- 
vantage, in  consequence  of  the  imprudence  of  some 
nations,  or  of  the  craft,  cunning,  and  violence  of 
those  to  whom  they  have  confided  the  power  of 
making  laws,  and  carrying  them  into  execution,  their 
sovereigns  have  rendered  themselves  absolute  masters 
of  society.  These,  mistaking  the  true  source  of  their 
power,  pretended  to  hold  it  from  heaven,  to  be  ac- 
countable for  their  actions  to  God  alone,  to  owe 
nothing,  not  to  have  any  obligation  to  society,  in  a 
word,  to  be  gods  upon  earth,  to  possess  the  right  of 
governing  arbitrarily.  From  thence  politics  became 
corrupted :  they  were  only  a  mockery.  Such  nations, 
disgraced  and  grown  contemptible,  did  not  dare  resist 
the  will  of  their  chiefs  ;  their  laws  were  nothing  more 
than  the  expression   of  the  caprice  of  these  chiefs  ; 
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public  welfare  was  sacrificed  to  tlieir  peculiar  int«- 
rests  ;  the  force  of  society  was  turned  against  itself ; 
its  members  withdrew  to  attach  tliemselves  to  its  op- 
pressors, to  its  tyrants ;  these  to  seduce  them,  per- 
mitted them  to  injure  it  with  impunity  and  to  profit 
by  its  misfortunes.  Thus  liberty,  justice,  security,  and 
virtue,  were  banished  from  many  nations  ;  politics 
was  no  longer  anything  more  than  the  art  of  availing 
itself  of  the  forces  of  a  people  and  of  the  treasure  of 
society  ;  of  dividing  it  on  the  subject  of  its  interiest, 
in  order  to  subjugate  it  by  itself ;  at  length  a  stupid, 
a  mechanical  habit,  made  tltcm  cherish  their  oppres- 
sors and  lov?  their  chains. 

Man  when  he  has  nothing  to  fear,  presently  becomes 
wicked  ;  he  who  believes  he  has  not  occasion  for  his 
fellow,  persuades  himself  he  may  follow  the  inclina- 
tions of  his  heart  without  caution  or  discretion. 
Thus  fear  is  the  only  obstacle  society  can  effectually 
oppose  to  the  passions  of  its  chiefs  ;  without  it  they 
will  quickly  become  corrupt,  and  will  not  scruple 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  society  has  placed  in 
tlieir  hands,  to  make  them  accomplices  in  their  ini- 
quity. To  prevent  these  abuses,  it  is  requisite  society 
should  set  bounds  to  its  confidence  ;  should  limit  the 
pawer  which  it  delegates  to  its  chiefs  ;  should  reserve 
to  itself  a  sufficient  portion  of  authority  to  prevent 
them  from  injuring  it  ;  it  must  establish  prudent 
checks :  it  must  cautiously  divide  the  power  it  confers, 
because  re-united,  it  will  by  such  re-union  b£  infallibly 
oppressed.  The  slightest  reflection,  the  most  scanty 
review,  will  make  men  feel  that  the  burthen  of  go- 
verning and  weight  of  administration,  is  too  ponderous 
and  overpowering  to  be  borne  by  an  individual ; 
that  the  scope  of  his  jurisdiction,  that  the  range  of 
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his  surveUlance,  and  multiplicitj  of  his  duties  must 
always  render  him  negligent ;  that  the  extent  of  his 
power  has  ever  a  tendency  to  renderhim  mischievous. 
In  short,  the  experience  of  all  ages  will  convince  na- 
tions that  man  is  continually  tempted  to  the  abuse  of 
power :  that  as  an  abundance  of  strong  liquor  intoxi- 
cates his  bram,  so  unlimited  power  corrupts  his  heart : 
that  therefore  the  sovereign  ought  to  be  subject  to  the 
law ,  not  the  law  to  the  sovereign. 

Government  has  necessarily  an  equal  influence 
over  the  philosophy,  as  over  the  morals  of  nations. 
In  the  same  manner  that  its  care  produces  labour, 
activity,  abundance,  salubrity  and  justice  ;  its  negli- 
gence induces  idleness,  sloth,  discouragement,  penury, 
contagion,  injustice,  vices  and  crimes.  It  depend* 
upon  government  either  to  foster  industry,  mature 
genius,  give  a  spring  to  talents,  or  stifle  them.  Indeed 
government,  the  disturber  of  dignities,  of  riches,  of 
rewards,  and  punishments ;  the  master  of  those 
objects  in  which  man  from  his  infancy  has  learned  to 
place  his  felicity,  and  contemplate  as  the  means  of  his 
happiness ;  acquires  a  necessary  influence  over  his 
conduct:  itkindles  his  passions  ;  gives  them  direction; 
makes  him  instrumental  to  whatever  purpose  it 
pleases;  it  modifies  him  ;  determines  his  manners; 
which  in  a  whole  people,  as  in  the  individual,  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  conduct,  the  general  system  of 
wills,  of  actions  that  necessarily  result  from  his  edu- 
cation, government,  laws,  and  religious  opinions— 
his  institutions,  whether  rational  or  irrational.  In 
short,  manners  are  the  habits  of  a  people :  these  are 
good  whenever  society  draws  from  them  true  felicity 
and  solid  happiness  ;  they  are  bad,  they  are  detestable 
in  the  eye  of  feasoii,  when  the  happiness  of  society 
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does  not  spring  from  them ;  they  are  unwholesome 
when  they  have  nothing  more  in  their  favour  than  the 
suffrage  of  time,  and  the  countenance  of  prejudice 
which  rarely  consults  experience,  which  is  ahuost 
ever  at  variance  w  ith  good  sense  :  notwithstanding 
they  may  have  the  sanction  of  the  law,  custom,  reli- 
gion, public  opinion,  or  example,  they  may  be  un- 
worthy and  may  be  disgraceful,  provided  society  is  in 
disorder  ;  that  crime  abounds  ;  that  virtue  shrinks 
beneath  the  basilisk  eye  of  triumphant  vice :  they 
may  then  be  said  to  resemble  the  upas,  whose  lux- 
uriant yet  poisonous  foliage,  the  produce  of  a  rank 
soil,  becomes  more  baneful  to  those  who  are  submitted 
to  its  vortex,  in  proportion  as  it  extends  its  branches. 
If  experience  be  consulted,  it  will  be  found  there  is 
no  action,  however  abominable,  that  has  not  received 
the  applause,  that  has  not  obtained  the  approbation 
of  some  people.  Parricide,  the  sacrifice  of  children, 
robbery,  usurpation,  cruelty,  intolerance,  and  prosti- 
tution, have  all  in  their  turn  been  licensed  actions ; 
have  been  advocated  ;  have  been  deemed  laudable 
and  meritorious  deeds  with  some  nations  of  the  earth. 
Above  all,  superstition  has  consecrated  the  most  un- 
reasonable, the  most  revolting  customs. 

Man's  passions  result  from  and  depend  on  the 
motion  of  attraction  or  repulsion,  of  w4iich  he  is 
rendered  susceptible  by  Nature;  who  enables  him, 
by  his  peculiar  essence,  to  be  attracted  by  those 
objects  which  appear  useful  to  him,  to  be  repelled  by 
those  which  he  considers  prejudicial ;  it  follows  that 
government,  by  holding  the  magnet,  can  put  these 
passions  into  activity,  has  the  pow  er  either  of  restrain- 
ing them,  or  of  giving  them  a  favorable  or  an  un- 
favorable direction.     All  his  passions  are  constantly 
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litiiited  by  either  loving  or  hating,  seeking  ot  avoiding, 
desiring  or  fearing.  These  passions,  so  necessary  to 
the  conservation  of  man,  are  a  consequence  of  his 
organization  ;  they  display  themselves  with  more  or 
less  energy,  according  to  his  temperament ;  education 
and  habit  develope  them  ;  government  gives  them 
play,  conducts  them  towards  those  objects,  which  it 
believes  itself  interested  in  making  desirable  to  its 
subjects.  The  various  names  which  have  been  given 
to  these  passions,  are  relative  to  the  ditferent  objects 
by  which  they  are  excited,  such  as  pleasure,  grandeur, 
or  riches,  which  produce  voluptuousness,  ambition, 
vanity  and  avarice.  If  the  source  of  those  passions 
which  predominate  in  nations  be  attentively  ex- 
amined, it  will  be  commonly  found  in  their  govern- 
ments. It  is  the  impulse  received  from  their  chiefs 
that  renders  them  sometimes  warlike,  sometimes 
superstitious,  sometimes  aspiring  after  glory,  some- 
times greedy  after  wealth,  sometimes  rational,  and 
sometimes  unreasonable ;  if  sovereigns,  in  order  to 
enlighten  and  render  happy  their  dominions,  were' 
to  employ  only  the  tenth  part  of  the  vast  expendi- 
tures which  they  lavish,  only  a  tf/the  of  the  pains 
which  they  employ  to  render  them  brutish,  to  stu- 
pify  them,  to  deceive  them,  and  to  afflict  them  ;  their 
subjects  ^vould  pres&ntjy  be  as  wise,  would  quickly 
be  as  happy,  as  they  are  now  remarkable  for  being- 
blind,  ignorant,  and  miserable. 

Let  the  vain  project  of  destroying,  the  delusive 
attempt  at  rooting  his  passions  from  the  heart  of 
man,  be  abandoned  ;  let  an  effort  be  made  to  direct 
them  towards  objects  that  may  be  useful  to  himself, 
beneficial  to  his  associates.  Let  education,  let  go- 
vernment,   let  the  laws,    habituate  him  to  restrain 
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his  passions  vvilhin  those  just  bounds  that  €xperien'(?e 
tixes  and  reason  prescribes.  Let  the  ambitious  have 
honours,  titles,  distinctions,  and  power,  when  thej^ 
shall  have  usefully  served  their  country;  let  riches 
be  given  to  those  who  covet  them,  when  they  shall 
have  rendered  themselves  necessary  to  their  fellow 
citizens ;  let  commendations,  let  eulogies,  encou- 
rage those  who  shall  be  actuated  by  the  love  of 
glory.  In  short,  let  the  passions  of  man  have  a  free, 
an  uninterrupted  course,  whenever  there  shall  result 
from  their  exercise,  real,  substantial,  and  durable 
advantages  to  society.  Let  education  kindle  only 
those,  which  are  truly  beneficial  to  the  human  spe- 
cies ;  l^t  it  favour  those  alone  which  are  really 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  society.  The  pas- 
sions of  man  are  dangerous,  only  because  every  thing 
conspires  to  give  them  an  evil  direction. 

Nature  does  not  make  man  either  good  or  wicked  : 
she  combines  machines  more  or  less  active,  mobile, 
and  energetic  ;  she  furnishes  him  with  organs  and 
temperament,  of  which  his  passions,  more  or  less  im- 
petuous, are  the  necessary  consequence ;  these  passions 
have  always  his  haj^piness  for  their  object,  his  welfare 
for  their  end :  in  consequence  they  are  legitimate, 
they  are  natural,  they  can  only  be  called  bad  or 
good,  relatively  to  the  influence  they  have  on  the 
beings  of  his  species,  Nature  gives  man  legs  proper 
to  sustain  his  weight,  and  necessary  to  transport  him 
from  one  place  to  another ;  the  care  of  those  who 
rear  them  strengthens  them,  habituates  him  to  avail 
himself  of  him,  iiccustoms  liim  to  make  either  a 
good  or  a  bad  use  of  them.  The  arm  which  he  has 
received  from  INature  is  neither  good  ncr  bad ;  it  is 
necessary  to  |i  great  number  of  the  actions  of  Hfe ; 
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iteyertheless,  the  use  of  this  arm  becomes  criminal, 
if  he  has  contracted  the  habit  of  using  it  to  rob,  to 
assassinate,  with  a  view  to  obtain  that  money  which 
he  has  been  taught  from  his  infancy  to  desire,  and 
which  the  society  in  which  he  lives  renders  neces- 
sary to  him,  but  >vhieh  his  industry  will  enable 
him  to  obtain  without  doing  injury  to  his  fellow 
man. 

The  heart  of  man  is  a  soil  which  Nature  has  made 
equally  suitable  to  the  production  of  brambles,  or  of 
useful  grain — of  deleterous  poison,  or  of  refreshing 
fruit,  by  virtue  of  the  seeds  which  may  be  sown  in 
it — by  the  cultivation  that  may  be  bestowed  upon  it. 
In  his  infancy,  those  objects  are  pointed  out  to  him 
which  he  is  to  estimate  or  to  despise,  to  seek  after 
or  to  avoid,  to  love  or  to  hate.  It  is  his  parents, 
his  instructors,  who  render  him  either  virtuous  or 
wicked,  wise  or  unreasonable,  studious  or  dissipated, 
steady  or  trifling,  solid  or  vain.  Their  example, 
their  discourse,  modify  him  through  his  whole  life, 
teaching  him  what  are  the  things  he  ought  either  to 
desire  or  to  avoid  ;  what  the  objects  he  ought  to 
fear  or  to  love :  he  desires  them,  in  consequence ; 
and  he  imposes  on  himself  the  task  of  obtaining  them, 
according  to  the  energy  of  his  temperament,  which 
ever  decides  the  force  of  his  passions.  It  is  thus  that 
education,  by  inspiring  him  with  opinions,  by  in- 
fusing into  him  ideas,  whether  true  or  false,  gives 
him  those  primitive  impulsions  after  which  he  acts, 
in  a  manner  either  advantageous  or  prejudicial  both 
to  himself  and  to  others.  Man,  at  his  birth,  brings 
with  him  into  the  world  nothing  but  the  necessity  of 
of  conserving  himself,  of  rendering  his  existence 
happy :    instruction,  example,    the   customs  of  the 
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>vor]d,  present  him  with  the  means,  either  real  or 
imaginary,  of  atchieviiig  it:  habit  procures  for  him 
the  facility  of  employing  these  means :  he  attaches 
himself  strongly  to  those  he  judges  best  calculated, 
most  proper  to  secure  to  him  the  possession  of  those 
objects  which  they  have  taught  him,  which  he  has 
learned  to  desire  as  the  preferable  good  attached  to 
his  existence.  Wliene\er  his  education — whenever 
the  examples  which  have  been  afforded  him — when- 
ever the  means  with  which  he  has  been  provided, 
are  approved  by  reason,  are  the  result  of  experience, 
every  thing  concurs  to  render  him  virtuous  ;  habit 
strengthens  these  dispositions  in  him  ;  he  becomes, 
in  consequence,  a  useful  member  of  society  ;  to  the 
interests  of  which,  every  thing  ought  to  prove  to 
bim  his  own  permanent  well-being,  his  own  durable 
felicity,  is  necessarily  allied.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
his  education — his  institutions — the  examples  which 
are  set  before  him — the  opinions  which  are  suggested 
to  him  in  his  infancy,  are  of  a  nature  to  exhibit  to 
his  mind  virtue  as  useless  and  repugnant — vice  as 
useful  and  congenial  to  his  own  individual  happiness, 
he  will  become  vicious ;  he  will  believe  himself 
interested  in  injuring  society,  in  rendering  his  asso- 
ciates imhappy ;  he  will  be  carried  along  by  the 
general  current :  he  will  renoimce  virtue,  which  to 
him  will  no  longer  be  any  thing  more  than  a  vain 
idol,  without  attractions  to  induce  him  to  follow  it; 
without  charms  to  tempt  his  adoration  ;  because  it 
will  appear  to  exact,  that  he  should  immolate  at  its 
shrine,  that  he  should  sacrifice  at  its  altar  all  those 
objects  which  he  has  been  constantly  taught  to  con- 
sider the  most  dear  to  himself;  to  contemplate  as 
benefits  the  most  desirable. 
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111  order  that  man  may  become  virtuous,  it  is  ab- 
solutely requisite  that  he  should  have  au  interest, 
that  he  should  find  advantages  in  practising*  virtue. 
For  this  end,  it  is  necessary  that  education  should 
implant  in  him  reasonable  ideas  ;  that  public  opinion 
should  lean  towards  virtue,  as  the  most  desirable 
good  ;  that  example  should  point  it  out  as  the  object 
most  worthy  esteem  ;  that  government  should  faith- 
fully recompense,  should  regularly  reward  it ;  that 
honor  should  always  accompany  its  practice ;  that 
vice  should  constantly  be  despised  ;  that  crime  should 
invariably  be  punished.  Is  virtue  in  this  situation 
amongst  men  ?  does  the  education  of  man  infuse  into 
him  just,  faithful  ideas  of  happiness — true  notions  of 
virtue — dispositions  really  favourable  to  the  beings 
with  whom  he  is  to  live  ?  The  examples  spread 
before  him,  are  they  suitable  to  innocence  and  man- 
ners ?  are  they  calculated  to  make  him  respect  de- 
cency— to  cause  him  to  love  probity — to  practice 
honest}' — to  value  good  faith — to  esteem  equity — to 
revere  conjugal  fidelity — to  observe  exactitude  in 
fulfilling  his  duties?  Religion,  which  alone  pretends 
to  regulate  his  manners,  does  it  render  him  sociable 
— does  it  make  him  pacific — does  it  teach  him  to  be 
humane  ?  The  arbiters,  the  sovereigns  of  society, 
are  they  faithful  in  recompensing,  punctual  in  re- 
warding, those  who  have  best  served  their  country  'f 
in  punishing  those  who  have  pillaged,  Avho  have 
robbed,  who  have  plundered,  who  have  divided,  who 
have  ruined  it  ?  Justice,  does  she  hold  her  scales 
with  a  firm,  with  an  even  hand,  between  all  the 
citizens  of  the  state  ?  The  laws,  do  they  never  sup- 
port the  strong  against  the  weak — favor  the  rich 
against   the   poor — uphold    the    happy  against    the 
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miserable  ?  In  short,  is  it  an  uncommon  spectacle 
to  behold  crime  frequently  justified,  often  applauded, 
sometimes  crowned  with  success,  insolently  triumph- 
ing, arrogantly  striding  over  that  merit  which  it 
disdains,  over  that  virtue  which  it  outrages  ?  Well, 
then,  in  societies  thus  constituted,  virtue  can  only  be 
heard  by  a  very  small  number  of  peaceable  citizens, 
a  few  generous  souls,  who  know  how  to  estimate  its 
value,  who  enjoy  it  in  secret.  For  the  others,  it  is 
only  a  disgusting  object ;  they  see  in  it  nothing  but 
the  supposed  enemy  to  their  happiness,  or  the  censor 
of  their  individual  conduct. 

If  man,  according  to  his  nature,  is  necessitated  to 
desire  his  welfare,  he  is  equally  obliged  to  love  and 
cherish  the  means  by  which  he  believes  it  is  to  be 
acquired :  it  would  be  useless,  it  would  perhaps  be 
UDJust,  to  demand  that  a  man  should  be  virtuous,  if 
he  could  not  be  so  without  rendering  himself  miser- 
able. Whenever  he  thinks  vice  renders  him  happy, 
he  must  necessarily  love  vice ;  whenever  he  sees 
inutility  recompensed,  crime  rewarded — whenever 
he  witnesses  either  or  both  of  them  honored, — what 
interest  will  he  iind  in  occupying  himself  with  the 
happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures.^  what  advantage 
will  he  discover  in  restraining  the  fury  of  his  passions  ? 
Whenever  his  mind  is  saturated  with  false  ideas, 
filled  with  dangerous  opinions,  it  follows,  of  course, 
that  his  whole  conduct  will  become  nothing  more 
than  a  long  chain  of  errors,  a  tissue  of  mistakes,  a 
series  of  depraved  actio)is. 

We  are  informed,  that  the  savages,  in  order  to 
flatten  the  heads  of  their  children,  squeeze  them 
between  two  boards,  by  that  means  preventing 
them  from  taking  the  shape  designed  for  them  by 
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Nature.  It  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  thing  with  the 
institutions  of  man ;  they  commonly  conspire  to 
counteract  Nature,  to  constrain  and  divert,  to  ex- 
tinguish the  impulse  Nature  has  given  him,  to 
substitute  others  which  are  the  source  of  all  his 
misfortunes.  In  almost  all  the  countries  of  the 
earth,  man  is  bereft  of  truth,  is  fed  with  falsehoods; 
and  amused  with  marvellous  chimeras:  he  is  treated 
like  those  children  whose  members  are,  by  the 
imprudent  care  of  their  nurses,  swathed  with  little 
fillets,  bound  up  with  rollers,  which  deprive  Ihem 
of  the  fi'ee  use  of  their  limbs,  obstruct  their  growth, 
prevent  their  activity,  and  oppose  themselves  to  their 
health. 

Most  of  the  superstitious  opinions  of  man  have 
for  their  object  only  to  display  to  him  his  supreme 
felicity  in  those  illusions  for  which  they  kindle  his 
jDassions:  but  as  the  phantoms  which  are  presented 
to  his  imagination  are  incapable  of  being  considered 
in  the  same  light  by  all  who  contemplate  them,  he 
is  perpetually  in  dispute  concerning  these  objects ; 
he  hates  his  fellow,  he  persecutes  his  neighbour, 
his  neighbour  in  turn  persecutes  him,  and  he  be- 
lieves tJiat  in  doing  this  he  is  doing  well :  that  in 
committing  the  greatest  crimes  to  sustain  his  opi- 
nions he  is  acting  right.  It  is  thus  superstition 
iiifatuates  man  from  his  infancy,  fills  him  with 
vanity,  and  enslaves  him  with  fanaticism :  if  he 
has  a  heated  imagination,  it  drives  him  on  to  fury  ; 
if  he  has  activity,  it  makes  him  a  madman,  who  is 
frequently  as  cruel  himself,  as  he  is  dangerous  to 
his  fellow-creatures,  as  he  is  incommodious  to  oiheiis : 
ifj  on  the  contrary,  he   be  phlegmatic,   and   of  a 
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slothful  habit,  he  becomes  melancholy  and  ugeleius 
to  society. 

Public  opinion  every  instant  offers  to  man's  con- 
templation false  ideas  of  honor,  and  wrong'  notions 
of  glory :  it  attaches  his  esteem  not  only  to  frivolous 
advantages,  but  also  to  prejudicial  interests  and 
injurious  actions  ;  which  example  authorizes,  which 
prejudice  consecrates,  which  habit  precludes  him 
from  viewing  with  the  disgust  and  horror  which 
they  merit.  Indeed,  habit  familiarizes  his  mind 
wilh  the  most  absurd  ideas,  the  most  unreasonable 
customs,  the  most  blameable  actions ;  with  preju- 
dices the  most  contrary  to  his  own  interests,  and 
detrimental  to  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  He 
finds  nothing  strange,  nothing  singular,  nothing 
despicable,  nothing  ridiculous,  except  those  opi- 
nions and  objects  to  which  he  is  himself  unaccus- 
tomed. There  are  countries  in  which  the  most 
laudable  actions  appear  very  blameable  and  ridir 
culous — where  the  foulest  and  most  diabolical  ac- 
tions pass  for  very  honest  -and  perfectly  rational 
conduct.  In  some  nations  they  kill  the  old  men  ; 
in  some  the  children  strangle  their  fathers.  The 
Phenicians  and  Carthaginians  immolated  their  chil- 
dren to  their  gods.  Europeans  approve  duels  ;  he 
who  refuses  to  cut  the  throat  of  another,  or  to  blow 
out  the  brains  of  his  neighbour,  is  contemplated  by 
them  as  dishonoured.  The  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
Guese  think  it  meritorious  to  burn  an  heretic,  in 
some  countries  women  prostitute  themselves  without 
dishonour ;  in  others  it  is  the  height  of  hospitality 
for  a  man  to  present  his  wife  to  the  embraces  of 
the  stranger :  the  refusal  to  accept  this,  excites  his 
scorn  and  calls  forth  his  resentment. 
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JtiitJiority  commonly  believes  itself  interested  in 
maintaining  the  received  opinions:  those  prejudices 
and  errors  which  it  considers  requisite  to  the  main- 
tenance of  its  power  and  the  consolidation  of  its 
interests,  are  sustained  by  force,  which  is  never  ra- 
tional. Princes  themselves,  filled  with  deceptive 
images  of  happiness,  mistaken  notions  of  power, 
erroneous  opinions  of  grandeur,  and  false  ideas  of 
glory,  are  surrounded  with  flattering*  courtiers,  who 
are  interested  in  keeping  up  the  delusion  of  their 
masters  :  these  contemptible  men  have  acquired  ideas 
of  virtue,  only  that  they  may  outrage  it :  by  degrees 
they  corrupt  the  people,  these  become  depraved,  lend 
themselves  to  their  debaucheries,  pander  to  the  vices 
of  the  great,  then  make  a  merit  of  imitating  them 
in  their  irregularities.  A  court  is  too  frequently  the 
true  focus  of  the  corruption  of  a  people. 

This  is  the  true  source  of  moral  evil.  It  is  thus 
that  every  thing  conspires  to  render  man  vicious,  and 
give  a  fatal  impulse  to  his  soul :  from  whence  results 
the  general  confusion  of  society,  which  becomes  un- 
happy, from  the  misery  of  almost  every  one  of  its 
mem  hers.  The  strongest  motive-powers  are  put  in 
action  to  inspire  man  with  a  passion  for  futile  objects 
which  are  indiiferent  to  him ;  which  make  him  be- 
come dangerous  to  his  fellow  man,  by  the  means 
which  he  is  compelled  to  employ,  in  order  to  obtain 
them.  Those  who  have  the  cliarge  of  guiding  his 
steps,  either  impostors  themselves,  or  the  dupes  to 
their  own  prejudices,  forbid  him  to  hearken  to  rea- 
son ;  they  make  truth  appear  dangerous  to  him  ; 
they  exhibit  error  as  requisite  to  his  welfare,  not 
only  ill  this  worlds  but  in  the  next.  In  short,  habit 
strongly  attaches  him  to  his  irrational  opinions,  to 
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his  perilous  inclinations,  and  to  his  blind  passioti 
for  objects  either  useless  or  dangerous.  Here,  then, 
is  the  reason  why  for  the  most  part  man  finds  him- 
self necessarily  determined  to  evil  ;  the  reason  why 
the  passions,  inherent  in  his  Nature  and  necessary  to 
his  conservation,  become  the  instruments  of  his  de- 
struction, and  the  bane  of  that  society,  Avhich  property 
conducted,  they  ought  to  preserve ;  the  reason  why 
society  becomes  a  state  of  warfare ;  why  it  does 
nothing  but  assemble  enemies,  who  are  envious  of 
each  other,  and  are  always  rivals  for  the  prize.  If 
some  virtuous  beings  are  to  be  found  in  these  so- 
cieties, they  must  be  sought  for  in  the  very  small 
number  of  those,  who  born  with  a  phlegmatic  tem- 
perament have  moderate  passions,  who  therefore, 
either  do  not  desire  at  all,  or  desire  very  feebly,  those 
objects  with  which  their  associates  are  continually 
inebriated. 

Man's  nature,  diversely  cultivated,  decides  upon 
his  faculties,  as  well  corporeal  as  intellectual  ;  upon 
his  qualities,  as  well  moral  as  physical.  The  man 
who  is  of  a  sanguine,  robust  constitution,  must  neces- 
sarily have  strong  passions ;  he  who  is  of  a  bilious, 
melancholy  habit,  will  as  necessarily  have  fantastical 
and  gloomy  passions ;  the  man  of  a  gay  turn,  of  a 
sprightly  imagination,  will  have  cheerful  passions  ; 
while  the  man  in  whom  phlegm  abounds,  Avill  have 
those  which  are  gentle,  or  which  have  a  very  slight 
degree  of  violence.  It  appears  to  be  upon  the  equi- 
librium of  the  humours,  that  depends  the  state  of  the 
man  who  is  called  virtuous  ;  his  temperament  seems 
to  be  the  result  of  a  combination,  in  which  the  ele- 
ments or  principles  are  balanced  with  such  precision 
that  np  one  passion  predomiuates  over  another,  or 
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carries  into  his  machine  more  disorder  than  its  neigh- 
bour. 

Habit,  as  we  have  seen,  is  man^s  nature  modified  : 
this  latter  furnishes  the  matter  ;  education,  domestk 
example,  national  manners,  give  it  the  form :  these, 
acting  on  his  temperament,  make  him  either  reason- 
able, or  irrational — enlightened,  or  stupid — a  fanatic, 
or  a  hero — an  enthusiast  for  the  public  good,  or  an 
unbridled  criminal — a  wise  man,  smitten  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  \irtue,  or  a  libertine,  plunged  into  every 
kind  of  vice.  All  the  varieties  of  the  moral  man,  de- 
pend on  the  diversity  of  his  ideas  ;  which  are  them- 
selves arranged  and  combined  in  his  brain  by  the 
intervention  of  his  senses.  His  temperament  is  the 
produce  of  physical  substances,  his  habits  are  the 
effect  of  physical  modifications ;  the  opinions,  wlie- 
ther  good  or  bad,  injurious  or  beneficial,  true  or 
false,  which  form  themselves  in  his  mind,  are  never 
more  than  the  effect  of  those  physical  impulsions 
\Thich  the  brain  receives  by  the  medium  of  the 
senses. 
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CHAP.   X. 

The  Soul  does  ?iot  derive  its  ideas  from  itself- — 
It  has  no  innate  Ideas, 

What  has  preceded     suffices  to  prove,   that  the 
interior  organ  of  man,  which  is  called  his  soul,   is 
purely  material.     He   will   be  enabled  to  convince 
himself  of  this  truth,   by  the  manner  in   which  he 
acquires  his  ideas, — from   those  impressions  which 
material   objects  successively  make  on   his  organs, 
which  are  themselves  acknowledged  to  be  material. 
It  has  been  seen,  that  the  faculties  which  are  called 
intellectual,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  that  of  feeling  ;   the 
different  cjualities  of  those  faculties  which  are  called 
moral,  have  been  explained  after  the  necessary  laws 
of  a  very  simple   mechanism :    it  now  remains,   to 
reply  to  those  who  still  obstinately  persist  in  making 
the  soul  a  substance   distinguished   from  the  body, 
or  who  insist  on  giving  it  an  essence  totally  distinct. 
They  seem  to  found  their  distinction  upon  this,  that 
this  interior  organ  has  the  faculty  of  drawing  its  ideas 
from  within  itself;   they  will  have   it,  that  man,    at 
his  birth,   brings  with    him   ideas  into  the  world, 
which,  according  to  this  wonderful  notion,  they  have 
called    innate.     The  Jews  have  a  similar  doctrine 
which   they  borrowed   from   the   Chaldeans :    their 
rabbins  taught,   that  each  soul,   before  it  was  united 
to  the  seed  that  must  form  an  infant  in  the  womb  of 
a  woman,   is  confided  to  the  care  of  an  angel,  which 
causes  him  to  behold  heaven,   earth,  and  hell :  this, 
they  pretend,   is  done  by  the  assistance  of  a  lamp, 
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which  exting-uishes  itself  as  soon  as  the  infant  comes 
into  the  world.  Some  ancient  philosophers  have 
held,  that  the  soul  originally  contains  the  principles 
of  several  notions  or  doctrines  :  the  Stoics  desig- 
nated this  by  the  term  Prolepsis,  anticipated  opi- 
nions; the  Greek  mathematicians,  Koinas  Ennoias, 
universal  ideas.  They  have  believed  that  the  soul, 
by  a  special  privilege,  in  a  nature  where  every  thing 
is  connected,  enjoyed  the  faculty  of  moving  itself 
without  receiving  any  impulse  ;  of  creating  to  itself 
ideas,  of  thinking  on  a  subject,  without  being  deter- 
mined to  such  action,  by  any  exterior  object ;  which 
by  moving  its  organs  should  furnish  it  with  an  image 
of  the  subject  of  its  thoughts.  In  consequence  of 
these  gratuitous  suppositions,  of  these  extraordinary 
pretensions,  which  it  is  only  requisite  to  expose,  in 
order  to  confute  some  very  able  speculators,  who  were 
prepossessed  by  their  superstitious  prejudices,  have 
ventured  the  length  to  assert,  that  without  model, 
without  prototype  to  act  on  the  senses,  the  soul  is 
competent  to  delineate  to  itself,  the  whole  universe 
with  all  the  beings  it  contains.  Descartes  and  his 
disciples  have  assured  us,  that  the  body  went  abso- 
lutely for  nothing,  in  the  sensations,  in  the  perceptions, 
in  the  ideas  of  the  soul ;  that  it  can  feel,  that  it  can 
perceive,  that  it  can  understand,  that  it  can  taste,  that 
it  can  touch,  even  when  there  should  exist  nothing 
that  is  corporeal  or  material  exterior  to  ourselves. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  a  Berkeley,  who  has 
endeavoured,  who  has  laboured  to  prove  to  man,  that 
every  thing  in  this  world  is  nothing  more  than  a  chi- 
merical illusion  ;  that  the  universe  exists  no  where 
but  in  himself;  that  it  has  no  identity  but  in  his 
imagination  ;  who  has  rendered  the  existence  of  all 
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things  problematical  by  the  aid  of  sophisms,  in- 
solvable  even  to  those  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
the  spirituality  of  the  soul. 

Extravagant  as  this  doctrine  of  the  Bishop  of 
Cloynb  may  appear,  it  cannot  well  be  more  so  than 
that  of  Malebranche,  the  champion  of  innate 
ideas  ;  who  makes  the  divinity  the  common  bond 
between  the  soul  and  the  body  :  or  than  that  of  those 
metaphysicians,  who  maintain  that  the  soul  is  a  sub- 
stance heterogeneous  to  the  body  ;  who  by  ascribing 
to  this  soul  the  thoughts  of  man,  have  in  fact  ren- 
dered the  body  superfluous.  They  have  not  perceived 
they  were  liable  to  one  solid  objection,  which  is,  that 
if  the  ideas  of  man  are  innate,  if  he  derives  them 
from  a  superior  being,  independent  of  exterior  causes, 
if  he  sees  every  thing  in  God  ;  how  comes  it  that 
so  many  false  ideas  are  afloat,  that  so  many  errors 
prevail,  with  which  the  human  mind  is  saturated  ? 
From  whence  comes  these  opinions,  which  according 
to  the  theologians  are  so  displeasing  to  God  ?  Might 
it  not  be  a  question  to  the  Malebranchists,  was  it  in 
the  Divinity  that  Spinoza  beheld  his  system  ? 

Nevertheless,  to  justify  such  monstrous  opinions, 
they  assert  that  ideas  are  only  the  objects  of  thought. 
But  according  to  the  last  analysis,  these  ideas  can  only 
reach  man  from  exterior  objects,  which  in  giving  im- 
pulse to  his  senses  modify  his  brain  ;  or  from  the 
material  beings  contained  within  the  interior  of  his 
machine,  who  make  some  parts  of  his  body  expe- 
rience those  sensations  which  he  perceives,  ^hich 
furnish  him  with  ideas,  whfch  he  relates,  faithfully 
or  otherwise,  to  the  cause  that  moves  him.  Each 
idea  is  an  eflect,  but  however  diflicult  it  may  be  to 
r^cur  to  the  cause,  can  we  possibly  suppose  it  is  not 
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ascribable  to  a  cause  ?  If  we  can  only  form  ideas  of 
material  substances,  how  can  we  suppose  the  cause  of 
our  ideas  can  possibly  be  immaterial  ?  To  pretend 
that  man  without  the  aid  of  exterior  objects,  without 
the  intervention  of  his  senses,  is  competent  to  form 
ideas  of  the  universe,  is  to  assert,  that  a  blind  man  is 
in  a  capacity  to  form  a  true  idea  of  a  picture,  that  re- 
presents some  fact  of  which 'he  has  never  heard  any 
one  speak. 

It  is  very  easy  to  perceive  the  source  of  those  errors, 
into  which  men,  otherwise  extremely  profound  and 
very  enlightened  have  fallen,  when  they  have  been  de- 
sirous to  speak  of  the  soul :  to  describe  its  operations. 
Obliged  either  by  their  own  prejudices,  or  by  the  fear 
of  combatting  the  opinions  of  some  imperious  theo- 
logian, they  have  become  the  advocates  of  the  princi- 
ple, that  the  soul  was  a  pure  spirit :  an  immaterial  sub- 
stance ;  of  an  essence  directly  different  from  that  of  the 
body  ;  from  every  thing  we  behold :  this  granted,  they 
have  been  incompetent  to  conceive  how  material  ob- 
jects could  operate,  in  what  manner  gross  and  cor- 
poreal organs  were  enabled  to  act  on  a  substance,  that 
had  no  kind  of  analogy  with  them  ;  how  they  were  in 
a  capacity  to  modify  it  by  conveying  its  ideas  ;  in  the 
impossibility  of  explaining  this  phenomenon,  at  the 
same  time  perceiving  that  the  soul  had  ideas,  they 
concluded  that  it  must  draw  them  from  itself,  and  not 
from  those  beings,  which  according  to  their  own  hy- 
pothesis, were  incapable  of  acting  on  it,  or  rather, 
of  which  they  could  not  conceive  the  manner  of 
action  ;  they  therefore  imagined  that  all  the  modifi- 
cations, all  the  actions  of  this  soul,  sprung  from  its 
own  peculiar  energy,  were  imprinted  on  it  from  its 
first  formation,  by  the  Author  of  Nature:  that  these 
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did  not  in  any  manner  depend  upon  the  being*  of 
which  we  have  a  knowledge,  or  which  act  upon  it,  by 
the  gross  means  of  our  senses. 

There  are,  however,  some  phenomena,  which 
considered  superficially,  appear  to  support  the  opi- 
nion of  these  philosophers  ;  to  announce  a  faculty  in 
the  human  soul  of  producing  ideas  within  itself, 
without  any  exterior  aid  ;  these  are  dreams,  in 
which  the  interior  organ  of  man,  deprived  of  objects 
that  move  it  visibly,  does  not,  however,  cease  to 
have  ideas — to  be  set  in  activity — to  be  modified  in 
a  manner  that  is  sufficiently  sensible — to  have  an 
influence  upon  his  body.  But  if  a  little  reflection 
be  called  in,  the  solution  to  this  difficulty  will  be 
found:  it  will  be  perceived  that,  even  during  sleep, 
his  brain  is  supplied  with  a  multitude  of  ideas, 
with  which  the  eye  or  time  before  has  stocked  it ; 
these  ideas  were  communicated  to  it  by  exterior  or 
corporeal  objects,  by  which  they  have  been  modi- 
fied :  it  will  be  found  that  these  modifications  renew 
themselves,  not  by  any  spontaneous,  not  by  any 
voluntary  motion  on  its  part,  but  by  a  chain  of 
involuntary  movements  which  take  place  in  his  ma- 
chine, which  determine,  which  excite  those  that 
give  play  to  the  brain  ;  these  modifications  renew 
themselves  with  more  or  less  fidelity,  with  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  of  conformity  to  those  which  it  has 
anteriorly  experienced.  Sometimes  in  dreaming, 
he  has  memory,  then  he  retraces  to  himself  the 
objects  which  have  struck  him  faithfully  ; — at  other 
times,  these  modifications  renew  themselves  without 
order,  and  without  connection,  very  differently  from 
those,  which  real  objects  have  before  excited  in  his 
interior  organ.     If  in  a  dream  he  believes  he  seest 
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a  friend,  his  brain  renews  in  itself  the  modifications 
or  the  ideas  which  this  friend  had  formerly  excited — 
in  the  same  order  that  they  arranged  themselves 
when  his  eyes  really  beheld  him-^— this  is  nothing 
more  than  an  effect  of  memory.  If  in  his  dream  he 
fancies  he  sees  a  monster  which  has  no  model  in 
nature,  his  brain  is  then  modified  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  it  was  by  the  particular,  by  the  detached 
ideas,  with  which  it  then  does  nothing  more  than 
compose  an  ideal  whole  ;  by  assembling,  and  asso- 
ciating, in  a  ridiculous  manner,  the  scattered  ideas 
that  were  consigned  to  its  keeping-;  it  is  then, 
that  in  dreaming  he  has  imagination. 

Those  dreams  that  are  troublesome,  extravagant, 
whimsical,  or  unconnected,  are  commonly  the  effect 
of  some  confusion  in  his  machine  ;  such  as  painful 
indigestion — an  overheated  blood — a  prejudicial  fer- 
mentation, &c. — these  material  causes  excite  in  his 
body  a  disorderly  motion,  which  precludes  the  brain 
from  being  modified  in  the  same  manner  it  was  on 
the  day  before ;  in  consequence  of  this  irregular 
motion  the  brain  is  disturbed,  it  only  represents  to 
itself  confused  ideas  that  want  connection.  When 
in  a  dream  he  believes  he  sees  a  Sphinx,  a  being 
supposed  by  the  poets  to  have  a  head  and  face  like 
a  woman,  a  body  like  a  dog,  wings  like  a  bird, 
and  claws  like  a  lion,  who  put  forth  riddles  and 
killed  those  who  could  not  expound  them  ;  either, 
he  has  seen  the  representation  of  one  when  he  was 
awake,  or  else  the  disorderly  motion  of  the  brain 
is  such  that  it  causes  it  to  combine  ideas,  to  connect 
parts,  from  which  there  results  a  whole  without 
model,  of  which  the  parts  were  not  formed  to  be 
united.     It  is  thus,  that  his  brain  combines  the  head 
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of  a  woman,  of  which  it  already  has  the  idea,  with 
the  body  of  a  lioness,  of  which  it  also  has  the  imag-e. 
In  this  his  head  acts  in  the  same  manner,  as  when 
by  any  defect  in  the  interior  organ,  his  disordered 
imagination  paints  to  him  some  objects,  notwith^ 
standing  he  is  awake.  He  frequently  dreams,  with- 
out being  asleep  :  his  dreams  never  produce  any 
thing  so  strange  but  that  they  have  some  resemblance 
with  the  objects  which  have  anteriorly  acted  on  his 
senses ;  which  have  already  communicated  ideas 
to  his  brain.  The  watchful  theologians  have  com-- 
posed,  at  their  leisure,  in  their  waking  hours,  those 
phantoms,  of  which  they  avail  themselves,  to  terrify 
or  frighten  man ;  they  have  done  nothing  more 
than  assemble  the  scattered  traits  which  they  have 
found  in  the  most  terrible  beings  of  their  own 
species ;  by  exaggerating  the  powers,  by  enlarging 
the  rights  claimed  by  tyrants,  they  have  formed 
ideal  beings,  before  whom  man  trembles,  and  is 
afraid. 

Thus,  it  is  seen,  that  dreams,  far  from  proving 
that  the  soul  acts  by  its  own  peculiar  energy,  that 
it  draws  its  ideas  from  its  own  recesses  ;  prove,  on 
the  contrary,  that  in  sleep  it  is  intirely  passive,  that 
it  does  not  even  renew  its  modifications,  but  accord- 
ing  to  the  involuntary  confusion,  which  physical 
causes  produce  in  the  body,  of  which  every  thing 
tends  to  shew  the  identity,  the  con  substantiality 
with  the  soul.  What  appears  to  have  led  those  into 
a  mistake,  who  maintained  that  the  soul  drew  its 
ideas  from  itself,  is  this,  they  have  contemplated 
these  ideas,  as  if  they  were  real  beings,  when,  in 
point  of  fact,  they  are  nothing  more  than  the  niodi- 
jfieations  produced  in  the  brain  of  man,  by.  objects 
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to  which  this  brain  is  a  stranger ;  they  are  these 
objects,  who  are  the  true  models,  who  are  the  real 
archetypes  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  recur  :  here  is 
the  source  of  all  their  errors. 

In  the  individual  who  dreams,  the  soul  does  not  act 
more  from  itself,  than  it  does  in  the  man  who  is 
drunk,  that  is  to  say,  who  is  modified  by  some  spi- 
rituous liquor :  or  than  it  does  in  the  sick  man,  when 
he  is  delirious,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  is  modified  by 
those  physical  causes  which  disturb  his  machine, 
which  obstruct  it  in  the  performance  of  its  functions; 
or  than  it»does  in  him,  whose  brain  is  disordered  : 
dreams,  like  these  various  states,  announce  nothing 
more  than  a  physical  confusion  in  the  human  ma- 
chine, under  the  influence  of  which  the  brain  ceases 
to  act,  after  a  precise  and  regular  manner :  this  dis- 
order may  be  traced  to  physical  causes,  such  as  the 
aliments — the  humours — the  combinations — the  fer- 
mentations, which  are  but  little  analogous  to  the  salu- 
tary state  of  man  ;  from  hence  it  will  appear,  that  his 
brain  is  necessarily  confused,  whenever  his  body  is 
agitated  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

Do  not  let  him,  therefore,  believe  that  his  soul  acts 
by  itself,  or  w  ithout  a  cause,  in  any  one  moment  of 
his  existence  ;  it  is,  conjointly  with  the  bod}^  sub- 
mitted to  the  impulse  of  beings,  who  act  on  him 
necessarily,  according  to  their  various  properties. 
\^ine  taken  in  too  great  a  quantity,  necessarily  dis- 
turbs his  ideas,  causes  confusion  in  his  corporeal 
functions,  occasions  disorder  in  his  mental  faculties. 

If  there  really  existed  a  being  in  Nature,  with  \he 
capability  of  moving  itself  by  its  own  peculiar  ener- 
gies, that  is  to  say,  able  to  produce  motion,  indepen- 
dent of  all  other  causes,  such  a  being  would  have  the 
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power  of  arresting  itself,  or  of  suspending  the  motion 
of  the  universe  ;  which  is  nothing  more  than  an  im- 
mense chain  of  causes  linked  one  to  another,  acting 
and  re-acting  by  necessary  immutable  laws,  and 
which  cannot  be  changed,  which  are  incapable  of 
being  suspended,  unless  the  essences  of  every  thing 
in  it  were  changed,  without  the  properties  of  every 
thing  were  annihilated.  In  the  general  system  of 
the  world,  nothing  more  can  be  perceived  than  a  long 
series  of  motion,  received  and  communicated  in  suc- 
cession, by  beings  capacitated  to  give  impulse  to  each 
other :  it  is  thus,  that  each  body  is  moved  by  the  col- 
lision of  some  other  body.  The  invisible  motion  of 
some  soul  is  to  be  attributed  to  causes  concealed 
within  himself;  he  believes  that  it  is  moved  by  it- 
self, because  he  does  not  see  the  springs  which  put  it 
in  motion,  or  because  he  conceives  those  powers  are 
incapable  of  producing  the  effects  he  so  much  ad- 
mires :  but,  does  he  more  clearly  conceive,  how  a 
spark  in  exploding  gunpowder,  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  terrible  effects  he  witnesses  ?  The  source 
of  his  errors  arise  from  this,  that  he  regards  his  body 
as  gross.and  inert,  whilst  this  body  is  a  sensible  ma- 
chine, which  has  necessarily  an  instantaneous  con- 
science the  moment  it  receives  an  impression  ;  which 
is  conscious  of  its  own  existence  by  the  recollection 
of  impressions  successively  experienced  ;  memory  by 
resuscitating  an  impression  anteriorly  received,  by 
detaining  it,  or  by  causing  an  impression  which  it  re- 
ceives to  remain,  whilst  it  associates  it  with  another, 
then  with  a  third,  gives  all  the  mechanism  of  reason- 

An  idea,   which  is  only  an   imperceptible  modifi- 
cation of  the  brain,  gives  play  to  the  organ  of  speech. 
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which  displays  itself  by  the  motion  it  excites  in  the 
tongue :  this,  in  its  turn,  breeds  ideas,  thoughts, 
and  passions,  in  those  beings  who  are  provided  with 
organs  susceptible  of  receiving  analagous  motion ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  wills  of  a  great  number 
of  men  are  influenced,  who,  combining  their  efforts, 
produce  a  revolution  in  a  state,  or  even  have  an 
influence  over  the  entire  globe.  It  is  thus,  that  an 
Alexander  decided  the  fate  of  Asia  ;  it  is  thus, 
that  a  Mahomet  changed  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  it 
is  thus,  that  imperceptible  causes  produce  the  most 
terrible,  the  most  extended  effects,  by  a  series  of 
necessary  motion  imprinted  on  the  brain  of  man. 

The  difficulty  of  comprehending  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  soul  of  man,  has  made  him  attribute 
to  it  those  incomprehensible  qualities  which  have 
been  examined.  By  the  aid  of  imagination,  by  the 
power  of  thought,  this  soul  appears  to  quit  his  body, 
to  carry  itself  with  the  greatest  ease,  to  transport 
itself  with  the  utmost  facility  towards  the  most  distant 
objects ;  to  run  over,  to  approximate  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  all  the  points  of  the  universe  :  he  has 
therefore  believed,  that  a  being  who  is  susceptible  of 
such  rapid  motion,  must  be  of  a  nature  very  distin- 
guished from  all  others ;  he  has  persuaded  himself 
that  this  soul  in  reality  does  travel,  that  it  actually 
springs  over  the  immense  space  necessary  to  meet 
these  various  objects  ;  he  did  not  perceive,  that  to 
do  it  in  an  instant,  it  had  only  to  run  over  itself  to 
approximate  the  ideas  consigned  to  its  keeping,  by 
means  of  the  senses. 

Indeed,  it  is  never  by  any  other  means  than  by 
his  senses,  that  beings  become  known  to  man,  or 
furnish  him  with  ideas  ;    it  is  only  in  consequence 
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of  the  impulse  given  to  his  body,  that  his  braia  is 
modified,  or  that  his  soul  thinks,  wills,  and  acts. 
If,  as  Aristotle  asserted  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago, — "  nothing  enters  the  mind  of  man  hut 
through  the  medium  of  his  senses^'* — it  follows  as 
a  consequence,  that  every  thing  that  issues  from  it 
must  find  some  sensible  object  to  which  it  can  attach 
its  ideas,  whether  immediately,  as  a  man,  a  tree,  a 
bird,  &c.  or  in  the  last  analysis  or  decomposition^ 
such  as  pleasure,  happiness,  vice,  virtue,  &c.  This 
principle,  so  true,  so  luminous,  so  important  in  its 
consequence,  has  been  set  forth  in  all  its  lustre,  by  a 
great  number  of  philosophers ;  among  the  rest,  by 
the  great  Locke.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  word  or 
its  idea  does  not  connect  itself  with  some  sensible 
object  to  which  it  can  be  related,  this  word  or  this 
idea  is  unmeaning,  and  void  of  sense  ;  it  were  better 
for  man  that  the  idea  was  banished  from  his  mind, 
struck  out  of  his  language :  this  principle  is  only  the 
converse  of  the  axiom  of  Aristotle, — "  if  the 
direct  he  evident^  the  inverse  must  be  so  likewise." 
How  has  it  happened,  that  the  profound  Locke, 
who,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  metaphysicians, 
has  placed  this  principle  of  Aristotle  in  the  clearest 
point  of  view?  how  is  it,  that  all  those  who,  like 
him,  have  recognized  the  absurdity  of  the  system  of 
innate  ideas,  have  not  drawn  the  immediate,  the 
necessary  consequences?  How  has  it  come  to  pass, 
that  they  have  not  had  sufficient  courage  to  apply  so 
clear  a  principle  to  all  those  fanciful  chimeras  with 
wliich  the  human  mind  has  for  such  a  length  of  time 
been  so  vainly  occupied  ?  did  they  not  perceive  that 
their  principle  sapped  the  very  foundations  of  those 
metaphysical  speculations,  which  never  occupy  man 
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but  with  those  objects  of  which,  as  they  are  inacces- 
sible to  his  senses,  he  consequently  can  never  form 
to  himself  any  accurate  idea  ?  But  prejudice,  when 
it  is  generally  held  sacred,  prevents  him  from  seeing 
the  most  simple  application  of  the  most  self-evident 
principles.  In  metaphysical  researches,  the  greatest 
men  are  frequently  nothing  more  than  children,  who 
are  incapable  of  either  foreseeing  or  deducing  the 
consequence  of  their  own  data. 

Locke,  as  well  as  all  those  who  have  adopted  his 
system,  which  is  so  demonstrable,— -or  to  the  axiom 
of  Aristotle,  which  is  so  clear,  ought  to  have  con- 
cluded from  it  that  all  those  wonderful  things  with 
which  metaphysicians  have  amused  themselves,  are 
mere  chimeras ;  mere  wanderings  of  the  imagination  ; 
that  an  immaterial  spirit  or  substance,  without  extent, 
without  parts,  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  an  ab- 
sence of  ideas  ;  in  short,  they  ought  to  have  felt  that 
the  ineffable  intelligence  which  they  have  supposed 
to  preside  at  the  helm  of  the  world,  is  after  all  no- 
thing more  than  a  being  of  their  own  imagination, 
on  which  man  has  never  been  in  accord,  whom  he  has 
pictured  under  all  the  variety  of  forms,  to  which  he 
has  at  different  periods,  in  different  climes,  ascribed 
every  kind  of  attribute,  good  or  bad ;  but  of  which 
it  is  impossible  his  senses  can  ever  prove  either  the 
existence  or  the  qualities, 

For  the  same  reason,  moral  philosophers  ought  to 
have  concluded,  that  what  is  called  moral  sentiment, 
moral  instinct,  that  is,  innate  ideas  of  virtue,  ante- 
rior to  all  experience  of  the  good  or  bad  effects  re- 
sulting from  its  practice,  are  mere  chimerical  notions, 
which,  like  a  great  many  others,  have  for  their 
guarantee  and   base  only  metaphysicjal  speculation, 
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Before  man  can  judge,  he  must  feel ;  before  he  can 
distinguish  good  from  evil,  he  must  compare.  Morals, 
18  a  science  of  facts  :  to  found  them,  therefore,  on  an 
hypothesis  inaccessible  to  his  senses,  of  which  he  has 
no  means  of  proving  the  reality,  is  to  render  them 
uncertain  ;  it  is  to  cast  the  log  of  discord  into  his  lap, 
to  cause  him  unceasingly  to  dispute  upon  that  which 
he  can  never  understand.  To  assert  that  the  ideas 
of  morals  are  innate,  or  the  effect  of  instinct,  is  to 
pretend  that  man  Icnows  how  to  read  before  he  has 
learned  the  letters  of  the  alphabet;  that  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  society  before  they  are 
either  made  or  promulgated. 

To  undeceive  him,  with  respect  to  innate  ideas  or 
modifications,  imprinted  on  his  soul,  at  the  moment 
of  his  birth,  it  is  simply  requisite  to  recur  to  their 
source  ;  he  will  then  see  that  those  with  which  he  is 
familiar,  which  have,  as  it  were,  identified  themselves 
with  his  existence,  have  all  come  to  him  through  the 
medium  of  some  of  his  senses  ;  that  they  are  some- 
times engraven  on  his  brain  with  great  difficulty, — 
that  they  have  never  been  permanent, — that  they 
have  perpetually  varied  in  him :  he  will  see  that  these 
pretended  inherent  ideas  of  his  soul,  are  the  effect 
of  education,  of  example,  above  all,  of  habit,  which 
by  reiterated  motion  has  taught  his  brain  to  associate 
his  ideas  either  in  a  confused  or  a  perspicuous  manner; 
to  familiarize  itself  with  systems  either  rational  or 
absurd.  In  short,  he  takes  those  for  innate  ideas  of 
Ivhich  he  has  forgotten  the  origin  ;  be  no  longer  re- 
cals  to  himself,  either  the  precise  epoch,  or  the  suc- 
cessive circumstances  when  these  ideas  were  first 
consigned  to  his  brain :  arrived  at  a  certain  age  he 
believes  he  has  always  had   the  same  notions  ;    his 
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memory,  crowded  with  experience,  loaded  with  a 
multitude  of  facts,  is  no  longer  able  to  distinguish 
the  particular  circumstances  which  have  contributed 
to  give  his  brain  its  present  modifications ;  its  in- 
stantaneous mode  of  thinking ;  its  actual  opinions. 
For  example,  not  one  of  his  race,  perhaps,  recollects 
the  first  time  the  word  God  struck  his  ears — the  first 
ideas  that  it  formed  in  him — the  first  thoughts  that  it 
produced  in  him  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  from 
thence  he  has  searched  for  some  being  with  whom  to 
connect  the  idea  which  he  has  either  formed  to  him- 
self, or  which  has  been  suggested  to  him  :  accustomed 
to  hear  God  continually  spoken  of,  he  has,  when  in 
other  respects,  the  most  enlightened,  regarded  this 
idea  as  if  it  were  infused  into  him  by  Nature ;  whilst 
it  is  visibly  to  be  attributed  to  those  delineations  of 
it,  which  his  parents  or  his  instructors  have  made  to 
him  ;  which  he  has,  in  consequence,  modified  accord- 
ing to  his  own  particular  organization,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  has  been  placed  ;  it  is  thus, 
that  each  individual  forms  to  himself  a  God,  of  which 
he  is  himself  the  model,  or  which  he  modifies  after 
his  own  fashion. 

His  ideas  of  morals,  although  more  real  than  those 
of  metaphysics,  are  not  however  innate :  the  moral 
sentiments  he  forms  on  the  will,  or  the  judgment  he 
passes  on  the  actions  of  man,  are  founded  on  expe- 
rience ;  which  alone  can  enable  him  to  discriminate 
those  which  are  either  useful  or  prejudicial,  virtuous 
or  vicious,  honest  or  dishonest,  worthy  his  esteem, 
or  deserving  his  censure.  His  moral  sentiments  are 
the  fruit  of  a  multitude  of  experience  that  is  frequently 
very  long  and  very  complicated.  He  gathers  it  witli 
time  ;    it  is  more  or  less  faithful,   by  reason  of  his 
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particular  organization  and  the  causes  by  which  he 
is  modified  ;  he  ultimately  applies  this  experience 
with  greater  or  less  facility  ;  to  this  is  to  be  attributed 
his  habit  of  judging.  The  celerity  with  which  he 
applies  his  experience  when  he  judges  of  the  moral 
actions  of  his  fellow  man,  is  what  has  been  termed 
moral  instinct. 

That  which  in  natural  philosophy  is  called  instinct^ 
is  only  the  effect  of  some  want  of  the  body,  the 
consequence  of  some  attraction  or  some  repulsion  in 
man  or  animals.  The  child  that  is  newly  born,  sucks 
for  the  first  time ;  the  nipple  of  the  breast  is  put 
into  his  mouth  :  by  the  natural  analogy,  that  is  found 
between  the  conglomerate  glands,  filled  with  nerves, 
which  line  his  mouth,  and  the  milk  which  flows  from 
the  bosom  of  the  nurse,  through  the  medium  of  the 
nipple,  causes  the  child  to  press  it  with  his  mouth,  in 
order  to  express  the  fluid  appropriate  to  nourish  his 
tender  age ;  from  all  this  the  infant  gathers  expe- 
rience ;  by  degrees  the  idea  of  a  nipple,  of  milk,  of 
pleasure,  associate  themselves  in  his  brain :  every 
time  he  sees  the  nipple,  he  seizes  it,  promptly  conveys 
it  to  his  mouth,  and  applies  it  to  the  use  for  which  li 
is  designed. 

What  has  been  said,  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  those 
prompt  and  sudden  sentiments,  which  have  been  de- 
signated the  force  of  blood.  Those  sentiments  of 
love,  which  fathers  and  mothers  have  for  their  child- 
ren— those  feelings  of  aflection,  which  children,  with 
good  inclinations,  bear  towards  their  parents,  are  by 
no  means  innate  sentiments  ;  they  are  nothing  more, 
than  the  efl'ect  of  experience,  of  reflection,  of  habit, 
in  souls  of  sensibility.  These  sentiments  do  not  even 
exist  in  a  great  number  of  human  beings.     We  but 
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too  often  witness  tyrannical  parents,  occupied  with 
making  enemies  of  their  children,  who  appear  to 
have  been  formed,  only  to  be  the  victims  of  their 
irrational  caprices  or  their  unreasonable  desires. 

From  the  instant  in  which  man  commences,  until 
that  in  which  he  ceases  to  exist,  he  feels — he  is  moved 
either  agreeably  or  unpleasantly — he  collects  facts — 
he  gathers  experience  ;  these  produce  ideas  in  his 
brain,  that  are  either  cheerful  or  gloomy.  Not  one 
individual  has  all  this  experience  present  to  his  zie- 
mory  at  the  same  time,  it  does  not  ever  represent  to 
him  the  Mhole  clew  at  once:  it  is,  however,  this  ex- 
perience that  mechanically  directs  him',  without  his 
knowledge,  in  ail  his  actions  ;  it  was  to  designate  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  applied  this  experience,  of 
which  he  so  frequently  loses  the  connection — of  which 
he  is  so  often  at  a  loss  to  render  himself  an  account, 
that  he  imagined  the  word  i?istinct:  it  appears  to  be 
the  effect  of  magic,  the  operation  of  a  supernatural 
power,  to  the  greater  number  of  individuals :  it  is  a 
word  devoid  of  sense  to  many  others ;  but  to  the 
philosopher  it  is  the  effect  of  a  very  lively  feeling ; 
to  him  it  consists  in  the  faculty  of  combining, 
promptly,  a  multitude  of  experience — of  arranging 
with  facility — of  comparing  with  quickness,  a  long- 
and  numerous  train  of  extremely  complicated  ideas. 
It  is  want  that  causes  the  inexplicable  instinct  we 
behold  in  animals  which  have  been  denied  souls 
without  reason,  whilst  they  are  susceptible  of  an 
infinity  of  actions  that  prove  they  think — -judge- 
have  memory — are  capable  of  experience — can  com- 
bine ideas — can  apply  them  with  more  or  less  fjicility 
to  satisfy  the  wants  engendered  by  their  particular 
organization  ;    in  short,  that  prove  they  have  passions 
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that  are  capable  of  bein«-  modified.  Nothing- 
but  the  height  of  folly  can  refuse  iutellectual  faculties 
to  animals;  the\'  feel,  choose,  deliberate,  express 
love,  show  hatred  ;  in  many  instances  their  senses  are 
much  keener  than  those  of  man.  Fish  will  return 
periodically  to  the  spot  where  it  is  the  custom  to 
throw  them  bread. 

It  is  well  known  the  embarrassments  which  animaliS 
have  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  partizans  of  the  doc- 
trine of  spirituality  ;  they  have  been  fearful,  if  they 
allowed  them  to  have  a  spiritual  soul,  of  elevating 
them  to  the  condition  of  human  creatures ;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  not  allowing  them  to  have  a  soul, 
they  have  furnished  their  adversaries  with  authority 
to  deny  it  in  like  manner  to  man,  who  thus  finds 
himself  debased  to  the  condition  of  the  animal. 
Metaphysicians  have  never  known  how  to  extricate 
themselves  from  this  difficulty.  Descartes  fancied 
he  solved  it  by  saying  that  beasts  have  no  souls,  but 
are  mere  machines.  Nothing  can  be  nearer  the  sur- 
face, than  the  absurdity  of  this  principle.  Whoever 
contemplates  Nature  without  prejudice,  will  readily 
acknowledge  that  there  is  no  other  difference  between 
the  man  and  the  beast,  than  that  which  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  diversity  of  his  organization. 

In  some  beings  of  the  human  species,  who  appear 
to  be  endowed  with  a  greater  sensibility  of  organs 
than  others,  may  be  seen  an  instinct,  by  the  assistance 
of  which  they  very  promptly  judge  of  the  concealed 
dispositions  of  their  fellows,  simply  by  inspecting 
the  lineaments  of  their  face.  Those  who  are  deno- 
minated physiognomists,  are  only  men  of  very  acute 
feelings  ;  who  have  gathered  an  experience  of  which 
others,  whether  from  the  coarseness  of  their  organs^ 
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from  the   little  attentieii  they  have  paid,  or  from 
some  defect  in  their  senses,  are  totally  incapable : 
these  last  do  not  believe  in  the  science  of  physiog- 
nomy, which  appears  to  them  perfectly  ideal.     Ne- 
vertheless, it  is  certain,  that  the  action  of  this  soul, 
which  has  been  made  spiritual,  makes  impressions 
that  are  extremely  marked  upon  the  exterior  of  the 
body  ;  these  impressions,  continually  reiterated,  their 
image  remains :   thus  the  habitual  passions  of  man 
paint  themselves  on  his  countenance;   by  which  the 
attentive  observer,  who  is  endowed  with  acute  feel- 
ing-, is  enabled  to  judge  with  great  rapidity  of  his 
mode  of  existence,    and  even  to  foresee  his  actions, 
his  inclinations,  his  desires,  his  predominant  passions, 
&c.     Although  the  science  of  physiognomy  appears 
chimerical  to  a  great  number  of  persons,  yet  there 
are  few  who  have  not  a  clear  idea  of  a  tender  regard 
—  of  a  cruel  eye— of  an  austere  aspect — of  a  false, 
dissimulating  look — of  an  open   countenance,   &c. 
Keen   practised  optics   acquire   without  doubt   the 
faculty  of  penetrating  the  concealed  motion  of  the 
soul,  by  the  visible  traces  it  leaves  upon  features  that 
it  has  continually  modified.     Above  all,  the  eyes  of 
man  very  quickly  undergo  changes  according  to  the 
motion   which   is   excited   in   him :    these  delicate 
organs  are  visibly  altered  by  the  smallest  shock  com- 
municated to  his  brain.     Serene  eyes  announce  a 
tranquil  soul ;   wild  eyes  indicate  a  restless  mind ; 
fiery  eyes  pourtray  a  choleric,  sanguine  temperament ; 
fickle  or  inconstant  eyes  give  room  to  suspect  a  soul 
either  alarmed  or  dissimulating.     It  is  the  study  of 
this  variety  of  shades  that  renders  man  practised  and 
acute:   upon  the  spot  he  combines  a  multitude  of 
acquired  experience,  in  order  to  form  his  judgment 
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of  the  person  he  beholds.  His  judgment,  thus  rapidly 
formed,  partakes  in  nothing-  of  the  supernatural,  in 
nothing  of  the  wonderful :  such  a  man  is  only  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fineness  of  his  organs,  and  by  the 
celerity  with  which  his  brain  performs  its  functions. 

It  is  the  same  with  some  beings  of  the  human 
species,  in  whom  may  be  discovered  an  extraordinary 
sagacity,  which,  to  the  uninformed,  appears  miracu- 
lous. The  most  skilful  practitioners  in  medicine, 
are,  no  doubt,  men  endowed  with  very  acute  feelings, 
similar  to  that  of  the  physiognomists,  by  the  assistance 
of  which  they  judge  with  great  facility  of  diseases, 
and  very  promptly  draw  their  prognostics.  Indeed, 
we  see  men  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  a  multitude  of  circumstances,  who 
have  sometimes  the  faculty  of  foreseeing  the  most 
distant  events  ;  yet,  this  species  of  prophetic  talent 
has  nothing  in  it  of  the  supernatural ;  it  indicates 
nothing  more  than  great  experience,  with  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  organization,  from  which  they  derive 
the  faculty  of  judging  with  extreme  facility  of  causes, 
of  foreseeing  their  very  remote  effects.  This  faculty, 
however,  is  also  found  in  animals,  who  foresee  much 
better  than  man,  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere, 
with  the  various  changes  of  the  weather.  Birds  have 
long  been  the  prophets,  and  even  the  guides  of 
several  nations  who  pretend  to  be  extremely  en- 
lightened. 

It  is,  then,  to  their  organization,  exercised  after  a 
particular  manner,  that  must  be  attributed  those 
wonderous  faculties  which  distinguish  some  beings, 
that  astonish  others.  To  have  instinct^  only  signifies 
to  judge  quickly,  without  requiring  to  make  a  long 
l-easoning  on   the  subject.     Man's  ideas  upon  vice 
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and  upon  virtue,  are  by  no  means  innate  ;  they  are^ 
like  all  otiiers,  acquired  :  the  judgment  he  forms,  is 
founded  upon  experience,  \vhether  true  or  false, — 
this  depends  upon  his  conformation,  and  upon  the 
habits  that  have  modified  him.  The  infant  has  no 
ideas  either  of  the  Divinity  or  of  virtue  ;  it  is  from 
those  who  instruct  him  that  he  receives  these  ideas  : 
he  makes  more  or  less  use  of  them,  according  to  his 
natural  organization,  or  as  his  dispositions  have  been 
more  or  less  exercised.  Nature  gives  man  legs,  the 
nurse  teaches  him  their  use,  his  agility  depends  upon 
their  natural  conformation,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  exercises  them. 

What  is  called  taste,  in  the  fine  arts,  is  to  be 
attributed,  in  the  same  manner,  only  to  the  acute- 
ness  of  man*s  organs,  practised  by  the  habit  of 
seeing,  of  comparing,  of  judging  certain  objects  j 
from  whence  results,  to  some  of  his  species,  the 
faculty  of  judging  with  great  rapidity,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  the  whole  with  its  various  relations, 
It  is  by  the  force  of  seeing,  of  feeling,  of  expe- 
riencing objects,  that  he  attains  to  a  knowledge  of 
them  ;  it  is  in  consequence  of  reiterating  this  expe- 
rience, that  he  acquires  the  power,  that  he  gains 
the  habit  of  judging  with  celerity.  But  this  expe- 
rience is  by  no  means  innate,  he  did  not  possess  it 
before  he  was  born;  he  is  neither  able  to  think,  to 
judge,  nor  to  have  ideas,  before  he  has  feeling; 
he  is  neither  in  a  capacity  to  love,  nor  to  hate  ;  to 
approve,  nor  to  blame  ;  before  he  has  been  moved, 
either  agreeably  or  disagreeably.  Nevertheless,  this 
is  precisely  what  must  be  supposed  by  those  who 
are  desirous  to  make  man  admit  of  innate  ideas, 
of  opinions  infused  by  Nature,  Ashcther  in  morals, 
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nietapliysics,  or  any  other  science.  That  his  mind 
should  have  the  faculty  of  thought,  that  it  should 
occupy  itself  with  an  object,  it  is  rec[uisite  it  should 
be  acquainted  with  its  qualities ;  that  it  may  have 
a  knowledge  of  these  qualities,  it  is  necessary  some 
of  his  senses  should  have  been  struck  by  them  :  those 
objects,  therefore,  of  which  he  does  not  know  any 
of  the  qualities,  are  nullities  ;  or  at  least  they  do  not 
exist  for  him. 

It  will  be  asserted,  perhaps,  that  the  universal 
consent  of  man,  upon  certain  propositions,  such  as 
the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,  upon  all  geo- 
metrical demonstrations,  appear  to  warrant  the 
supposition  of  certain  primary  notions  that  are 
innate,  not  acquired.  It  may  be  replied,  that  these 
notions  are  always  acquired  ;  that  they  are  the  fruit 
of  an  experience  more  or  less  prompt ;  that  it  is 
requisite  to  have  compared  the  whole  with  its  part, 
before  conviction  can  ensue,  that  the  whole  is  the 
greater  of  the  two,  Man  when  he  is  born,  does 
not  bring'  with  him  the  idea  that  two  and  two  make 
four;  but  he  is,  nevertheless,  speedily  convinced 
of  its  truth.  Before  forming  any  judgment  what- 
ever, it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  compared 
facts. 

It  is  evident,  that  those  who  have  gratuitously 
supposed  innate  ideas,  or  notions  inherent  in  man, 
have  confounded  his  organization,  or  his  natural 
dispositions,  with  the  habit  by  which  he  is  modi- 
fied; with  the  greater  or  less  aptitude  he  has  of 
making  experience,  and  of  applying  it  in  his  judg- 
ment. A  man  who  has  taste  in  painting,  has, 
without  doubt,  brought  with  him  into  the  world 
fjes  more  iicute,  more  penetrating  than  another; 
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hut  these  eyes  would  by  no  means  enable  him  to 
judge  with  promptitude,  if  he  had  never  had  occa- 
sion to  exercise  thern  ;  much  less,  in  some  re.epects, 
caa:i  those  dispositions  which  are  called  natural,  be 
regarded  as  innate.  Man  is  not,  at  twenty  years 
of  age,  the  same  as  he  was  when  he  came  into  the 
world  ;  the  physical  causes  that  are  continually  act- 
ing upon  him,  necessarily  have  an  influence  upon 
his  organization,  and  so  modify  it,  that  his  natural 
dispositions  themselves  are  not  at  one  period  what 
they  are  at  another.  La  Mott©  Le  Vayer  says,  "  We 
think  quite  otherwise  of  things  at  one  time  than  at 
another  ;  when  young  than  when  old — when  hungry 
than  when  our  appetite  is  satisfied — in  the  night 
than  in  the  day — when  peevish  than  when  cheeifuK 
Thus,  varying  every  hour,  by  a  thousand  other 
circumstances,  which  keep  us  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
inconstancy  and  instability/'  Every  day  may  be 
seen  children,  who,  to  a  certain  age,  display  a  great 
deal  of  ingeniiily,  a  strong  aptitude  for  the  sciences, 
who  finish  by  falling  into  stupidity.  Others  may 
be  observed,  who,  during  their  infanc}^  have  shown 
dispositions  but  little  favourable  to  improvement, 
yet  develope  themselves  in  the  end,  and  astonish  us 
by  an  exhibition  of  those  qualities  of  which  we 
hardly  thought  them  susceptible  :  there  arrives  a 
moment  in  which  the  mind  takes  a  spring,  makes 
use  of  a  multitude  of  experience  which  it  has 
amassed,  without  its  having  been  perceived  ;  and, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  without  their 
own  knowledge. 

Thus,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  all  the 
ideas,  all  the  notio«is,  all  the  modes  of  existence, 
and  all  the  thoughts  of  man   are  acquired.      His 
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mind  cannot  act,   cannot  exercise  itself,   but  upon 
that  of  which  it  has  knowledge ;  it  can  understand 
either  well  or  ill, .  only  those  things  which  it  has 
previously  felt.     Such  of  his  ideas  that  do  not  sup- 
pose some  exterior  material  object  for  their  model, 
or  one  to  w  hich    he   is  able   to  relate  them,  which 
are  therefore  called  abstract  ideas,  are  only  modes 
in  which  his  interior  organ  considers  its  own  pecu- 
liar modifications,  of  which  it  chooses  some  without 
respect  to  others.      The   words  which   he   uses  to 
designate  these  ideas,  such  as  bounty,  benuty,  order, 
intelligence,  virtue,  &c.  do  not  offer  any  one  sense, 
if  he  does  not   relate  them  to,   or  if  he  does  not 
explain    them  by,   those   objects  which   his   senses 
have  shew^n  him  to  be  susceptible  of  those  qualities, 
or  of  those  modes  of  existence,  of  that  manner  of 
acting,  which  is  known  to  him.     What  is  it  that 
points  out  to  him  the  vague  idea  of  beauty,  if  he 
does   not  attach   it  to  some  object  that  has  struck 
his  senses  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  which,   in  con- 
sequence, he  attributes  this  quality  ?     What  is  it  that 
represents   the  word   intelligence,     if  he   does  not 
connect  it  with  a  certain   mode  of  being  and   of 
acting }     Does  the  ^^  ord  order  signify  any  thing, 
if  he  does  not  relate  it  to  a  series  of  actions,  to  a 
chain  of  motion,  by  which  he  is  affected  in  a  certain 
manner  ?     Is  not  the  u  ord  virtue  void  of  sense,  if 
he  does   not  apply  it  to  those  dispositions  of  his 
fellows  which  produce  known  effects,  different  from 
those    which    result     from    contrary    inclinations  ? 
What  do  the  words  pain  and  pleasure  offer  to  his 
mind  in  the  moment  when  his  organs  neither  suffer 
nor  enjoy,   if  it  be  not  the  modes  in  which  he  has 
been  affected,    of  which   his   brain   conserves   the 
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remembrance,  of  those  impressions,  which  expe- 
rience has  shewn  him  to  be  either  useful  or  pre- 
judicial ?  But  when  he  hears  the  words  spirituality, 
immateriality,  incorporeality,  &c.  pronounced,  nei- 
ther his  senses  nor  his  memory  afford  him  any 
assistance  ;  they  do  not  furnish  him  with  any  means 
by  which  he  can  form  an  idea  of  their  qualities,  or 
of  the  objects  to  which  he  ought  to  apply  them ; 
in  that  which  is  not  matter  he  can  only  see  vacuum 
and  emptiness,  which  as  long  as  he  remains  what 
he  is,  cannot,  to  his  mind,  be  susceptible  of  any  one 
quality. 

All  the  errors,  all  the  disputes  of  men,  have  their 
foundation  in  this,  that  they  have  renounced  expe- 
rience, have  surrendered  the  evidence  of  their  senses, 
to  give  themselves  up  to  the  guidance  of  notions 
which  they  have  believed  infused  or  innate ;  although 
in  reality  they  are  no  more  than  the  effect  of  a  dis- 
tempered imagination,  of  prejudices,  in  which  they 
have  been  instructed  from  their  infancy,  with  which 
habit  has  familiarized  them,  which  authority  has 
obliged  them  to  conserve.  Languages  are  filled 
with  abstract  words,  to  which  are  attached  confused 
and  vague  ideas  ;  of  which,  w  hen  they  come  to  be 
examined,  no  model  can  be  found  in  Nature ;  no 
object  to  which  they  can  be  related.  When  man 
gives  himself  the  trouble  to  analyze  things,  he  is 
quite  surprised  to  find,  that  those  words  which  are 
continually  in  the  mouths  of  men,  never  present 
any  fixed  or  determinate  idea :  he  hears  them 
unceasingly  speaking  of  spirits — of  the  soul  and  its 
faculties — of  duration — of  space — of  immensity — of 
infinity — of  perfection — of  virtue — of  reason — of 
lentiment — of  instinct — of  tagte,    &c.   without  %^ 
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being  able  to  tell  precisely,  what  tliey  tljemselreij 
understand  by  these  words.  Nevertheless,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  invented,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  representing-  the  images  of  things ;  or  to  paint, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  senses,  those  known  objects 
on  which  the  mind  is  able  to  meditate,  which  it  is 
competent  to  appreciate,  to  compare,  and  to  judge. 

For  man  to  think  of  that  which  has  not  acted  on 
any  of  his  senses,  is  to  think  on  words  ;  it  is  for  his 
senses  to  dream  ;  it  is  to  seek  in  his  own  imagination 
for  objects  to  which  he  can  attach  his  wandering 
ideas :  to  assign  qualities  to  these  objects  is,  uh- 
questionably,  to  redouble  his  extravagance,  to  set  no 
limits  to  his  folly.  If  a  word  be  destined  to  represent 
to  him  an  object  that  has  not  the  capacity  to  act  on 
any  one  of  his  organs  ;  of  which,  it  is  impossible  foF 
him  to  prove  either  the  existence  or  the  qualities ; 
his  imagination,  by  dint  of  racking  itself,  will  never- 
theless, in  some  measure,  supply  him  with  the  ideas 
he  wants ;  he  composes  some  kind  of  a  picture,  with 
the  images  or  colours  he  is  always  obliged  to  borrow, 
from  the  objects  of  which  he  has  a  knowledge  :  thus 
the  Divinity  has  been  represented  by  some  under  the 
character  of  a  venerable  old  man  ;  by  others,  under 
that  of  a  puissant  monarch  ;  by  others,  as  an  exaspe- 
rated, irritated  being,  &c.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  man,  with  some  of  his  qualities,  has  served  for 
the  model  of  these  pictures :  but  if  he  be  informed 
of  objects  that  are  represented  as  pure  spirits — that 
have  neither  body  nor  extent — that  are  not  contained 
in  space — that  are  beyond  nature, — here  then  he  is 
plunged  into  emptiness ;  his  mind  no  longer  has  any 
ideas — it  no  longer  knows  upon  what  it  meditates. 
This,  as  will  be  §een  iy  the  sequel,  no  doubt,  is 
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the  source  of  those  unformed  uotious  wh!(^h  some 
men  have  formed  of  the  Divinity ;  tliey  themselves 
frequeotly  annihilate  him,  by  assembling  incom- 
petible  and  contradictory  attributes.  In  giving  him 
morals — in  cofflposiog  him  of  known  qualities, — they 
Ciake  him  a  man  ; — in  assigning  him  the  negative 
attributes  of  every  thing  they  know,  they  refider  him 
inaccessible  to  their  senses — they  destroy  all  antecedent 
ideas — they  make  him  a  mere  nothing.  From  this 
it  will  appear,  that  those  sublime  sciences  which  are 
called  Theology,  Psychology^  Jletaphi/sics,  have 
been  mere  sciences  of  words:  morals  and  politics, 
with  which  they  very  frequeutly  mix,  have,  in  conse- 
quence, become  inexplicable  enigmas,  which  there 
is  nothing  short  of  the  study  of  Nature  can  enable 
us  to  expound. 

Man  has  occasion  for  truth ;  it  consists  in  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  relations  he  has  with  those  beings 
competent  to  have  an  influence  on  his  welfare  ;  these 
relations  are  to  be  known  only  by  experience :  with- 
out experience  there  can  be  no  reason ;  without 
reason  man  is  only  a  blind  creature,  who  conducts 
himself  by  chance.  But,  how  is  he  to  acquire  ex- 
perience upon  ideal  objects,  which  his  senses  neither 
eiiable  him  to  know  nor  to  examine  ?  How  is  he  to 
assure  himself  of  the  existence,  how  ascertain  the 
qualities  of  beings  he  is  not  able  to  feel  }  How  can 
he  judge  whether  these  objects  be  fiivorable  or  pre- 
judicial to  him  ?  How  is  he  to  know,  without  the 
evidence  ^of  his  senses,  what  he  ought  to  love,  what 
he  should  hate,  what  to  seek  after,  what  to  all  on,  what 
to  do,  what  to  leave  undone  ?  It  is,  however,  upon 
this  knowledge  that  his  condition  in  this  world  rests  ; 
it  is  upon  this  knowledge  that  morals  is  founded. 
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From  whence  it  may  be  seen,  that,  by  causing"  him 
to  blend  vague  metaphysical  notions  with  morals, 
or  the  science  of  the  certain  and  invariable  relations 
which  subsist  between  mankind  ;  or  by  weakly  esta- 
blishing them  upon  chimerical  ideas,  which  have  no 
existence  but  in  his  imagination  ;  these  morals,  upon 
which  the  welfare  of  society  so  much  depends,  are 
rendered  uncertain,  are  made  arbitrary,  are  aban- 
doned to  the  caprices  of  fancy,  are  not  fixed  upon 
any  solid  basis. 

Beings  essentially  different  by  their  natural  organ- 
ization, by  the  modifications  they  experience,  by  the 
habits  they  contract,  by  the  opinions  they  acquire, 
must  of  necessity  think  differently.  His  tempera- 
ment, as  we  have  seen,  decides  the  mental  qualities  of 
man :  this  temperament  itself  is  diversely  modified 
in  him :  from  Avhence  it  consecutively  follows,  his 
imagination  cannot  possibly  be  the  same ;  neither 
can  it  create  to  him  the  same  images.  Each  indivi- 
dual is  a  connected  whole,  of  which  all  the  parts  have 
a  necessary  correspondence.  Different  eyes  must  see 
differently,  must  give  extremely  varied  ideas  of  the 
objects  they  contemplate,  even  when  these  objects 
are  real.  What,  then,  must  be  the  diversity  of  these 
ideas,  if  the  objects  meditated  upon  do  not  act  upon 
the  senses  ?  Mankind  have  pretty  nearly  the  same 
ideas,  in  the  gross,  of  those  substances  that  act  upon 
his  organs  with  vivacity  ;  he  is  sufficiently  in  unison 
upon  some  qualities  which  he  contemplates  very 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  ;  I  say,  very  nearly,  be- 
cause the  intelligence,  the  notion,  the  conviction  of 
any  one  proposition,  however  simple,  however  evi- 
dent, however  clear  it  may  be  supposed,  is  not,  nor 
cannot  be,  strictly  the  same,  in  any  two  men.    Indeed, 
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one  man  not  being  another  man,  the  first  cannot,  for 
example,  have  rigorously  and  mathematically  the 
same  notion  of  unity  as  the  second  ;  seeing  that  an 
identical  effect  cannot  be  the  result  of  two  different 
causes.  Thus,  when  men  are  in  accord  in  their  ideas, 
in  their  modes  of  thinking,  in  their  judgment,  in 
their  passions,  in  their  desires,  in  their  tastes,  their 
consent  does  not  arise  from  their  seeing  or  feeling 
the  same  objects  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  but 
pretty  nearly  ;  language  is  not,  nor  cannot  be,  suffi- 
ciently copious  to  designate  the  vast  variety  of  shades, 
the  multiplicity  of  imperceptible  differences,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  their  modes  of  seeing  and  thinking. 
Each  man,  then,  has,  to  say  thus,  a  language  which 
is  peculiar  to  himself  alone,  and  this  language  is  in- 
communicable to  others.  What  harmony,  what  uni- 
son, then,  can  possibly  exist  between  them,  when 
they  discourse  with  each  other,  upon  objects  only 
known  to  their  imagination  ?  Can  this  imagination  in 
one  individual  ever  be  the  same  as  in  another  ?  How 
can  they  possibly  understand  each  other,  when  they 
assign  to  those  objects  qualities  that  can  only  be  attri- 
buted to  the  particular  manner  in  which  their  brain 
is  affected. 

For  one  man  to  exact  from  another  that  he  shall 
think  like  himself,  is  to  insist  that  he  shall  be  organ- 
ized precisely  in  the  same  manner — that  he  shall  have 
been  modified  exactly  the  same  in  every  moment  of 
his  existence :  that  he  shall  have  received  the  same 
temperament,  the  same  nourishment,  the  same  edu- 
cation :  in  a  word,  that  he  shall  require  that  other  to 
be  himself.  Wherefore  is  it  not  exacted  that  all  men 
shall  have  the  same  features  ?  Is  man  more  the  master 
of  his  opinions?  Are  not  his  opinions  the  necessary 
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conseqoence  of  his  Nature,  and  of  those  peculiar  cir- 
cumstaiices  which,  from  his  infancy,  have  necessarily 
had  an  influence  upon  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  his 
manner  of  acting  ?  If  man  be  a  connected  whole, 
whenever  a  single  feature  differs  from  his  own,  ought 
he  not  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  possible  his  brain  can 
either  think,  associate  ideas,  imagine,  or  dream  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  with  that  other. 

The  diversity  in  the  temperament  of  man,  is  the 
natural,  the  necessary  source  of  the  diversity  of  his 
passions,  of  his  taste,  of  his  ideas  of  happiness,  of 
his  opinions  of  every  kind.  Thus,  this  same  diver- 
sity will  be  the  fatal  source  of  his  disputes,  of  his  ha- 
treds, of  his  injustice,  every  time  he  shall  reason  upon 
unknown  objects,  but  to  which  he  shall  attach  the 
greatest  importance.  He  will  never  understand  either 
himself  or  others,  in  speaking  of  a  spiritual  soul,  or 
of  imraateria]  substances  distinguished  from  Nature ; 
he  will,  from  that  moment,  cease  to  speak  the  same 
language,  and  he  will  never  attach  the  same  ideas  to 
the  same  words.  What,  then,  shall  be  the  common 
standard  that  shall  decide  which  is  the  man  that  thinks 
with  the  greatest  justice  ?  What  the  scale  by  which 
to  measure  who  has  the  best  regulated  imagination  ? 
What  balance  shall  be  found  sufficiently  exact  to 
determine  whose  knowledge  is  most  certain,  when  he 
agitates  subjects,  which  experience  cannot  enable 
him  to  examine,  that  escape  all  his  senses,  that  have 
no  model,  that  are  above  reason  ?  Each  iiidividual, 
each  legislator,  each  speculator,  each  nation,  has  ever 
formed  to  himself  different  ideas  of  these  things  ; 
each  believes,  that  his  own  peculiar  reveries  ought  to 
be  preferred  to  those  of  his  neighbours ;  which  always 
appear  to  him  as  absurd,  ridiculous,  and  false  as  his 
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owR  can  possibly  have  appeared  to  his  fellow  ;  each 
clings  to  bis  own  opinion,  l>ecause  each  retains  his 
own  peculiar  mode  of  existence ;  each  believes  his 
happiness  depends  upon  his  attachment  to  his  preju* 
dices,  which  he  never  adopts  but  because  be  believes 
them  beneficial  to  his  welfire.     Propose  to  a  man  to 
change  his  religion  for  yours,  he  will  believe  you  a 
madman  ;  you  will  only  excite  his  indignation,  elicit 
his  contempt ;  he  will  propose  to  you,  in  his  Varn,  to 
adopt  his  own  peculiar  opinions  ;  after  much  reason- 
ing, you  will  treat  each  other  as  absurd  beings,  ridi- 
culousty  opiniated,  pertinaciously  stubborn  :    and  he 
will  display  the  least  folly,  who  shall  first  yield.     But 
if  the  adversaries  become  heated  in  the  dispute,  which 
ahvays  happens,  when  they  suppose  the  matter  im- 
portant,  or  v>hen  they  would  defend  the    cause  of 
their    own   self-love ;    from   thence    their  passions 
sharpen,  they  grow  angiy,  quarrels  are  provoked, 
they  hate  each  other,  and  end  by  reciprocal  injuri . 
It  is  thus,  that  for  opinions,  which   no  man  can  de- 
monstrate, we  seethe  Brahmin  despised  ;  the  Mahom- 
niedan  hated  ;  the  Pagan  held  in  contempt ;  that  they 
oppress  and  disdain  each  with  the  most  rancorous 
animosity:  the  Christian  burns  the  Jew  at  what  is 
called  an  auto-de-fe,   because  he  clings  to  the  faith 
of  his  fathers  :   the  Roman  Catholic  condemns  the 
Protestant  to  the  flames,  and  makes  a  conscience  of 
massacring*  him   in  cold  blood :    this  re-acts  in  hh 
turn  ;    sometimes    the  various    sects   of   Christians 
league  together  against  the  incredulous  Turk,  and  for 
a  moment  suspend  their  own  bloody  disputes  that 
they  may  chastise  the  enemies  to  the  true  faith  :  then, 
having  glutted  their  revenge,  return  with  redoubled 
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fury,  to  wreak  over  again  their  infuriated  vengeance 
on  each  other. 

If  the  imaginations  of  men  were  the  same,  the 
chimeras  which  they  bring  forth  would  be  every 
where  the  same ;  there  would  be  no  disputes  among 
them  on  this  subject,  if  they  all  dreamt  in  the  same 
manner ;  great  numbers  of  human  beings  would  be 
spared,  if  man  occupied  his  mind  with  objects  capa- 
ble of  being  known,  of  which  the  existence  was 
proved,  of  which  he  was  competent  to  discover  the 
true  qualities,  by  sure,  by  reiterated  experience. 
Systems  of  Pliilosophy  are  not  subject  to  dispute 
but  when  their  principles  are  not  sufficiently  proved ; 
by  degrees  experience,  in  pointing  out  the  truth  and 
detecting  their  errors,  terminates  these  quarrels. 
There  is  no  variance  among  geometricians  upon  the 
principles  of  their  science ;  it  is  only  raised,  when 
their  suppositions  are  false,  or  their  objects  too  much 
complicated.  Theologians  find  so  much  difficulty 
in  agreeing  among  themselves,  simply,  because,  in 
their  contests,  they  divide  without  ceasing,  not  known 
and  examined  propositions,  but  prejudices  with  which 
they  have  been  imbued  in  their  youth — in  the  schools 
— by  each  other's  books,  &c.  They  are  perpetually 
reasoning,  not  upon  real  objects,  of  which  the  exist- 
ence is  demonstrated,  but  upon  imaginary  systems  of 
which  they  have  never  examined  the  reality;  they 
found  these  disputes,  not  upon  averred  experience, 
or  constant  facts,  but  upon  gratuitious  suppositions, 
which  each  endeavours  to  convince  the  other  are  with- 
out solidity.  Finding  these  ideas  of  long  standing, 
that  iew  people  refuse  to  admit  them,  they  take  them 
for  incontestible  truths,   that   oue^ht  to  be  received 
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merely  upon  being  announced ;  wlienever  they  attach 
great  importance  to  them,  they  irritate  themselves 
against  the  temerity  of  those  who  have  the  audacity 
to  doubt,  or  even  to  examine  them. 

If  prejudice  had  been  laid  aside,  it  would  perhaps 
have  been  discovered  that  many  of  those  objects, 
which  have  given  birth  to  the  most  shocking,  the 
most  sanguinary  disputes  among  men,  were  mere 
phantoms ;  which  a  little  examination  would  have 
shown  to  be  unworthy  their  notice :  the  priests  of 
Apollo  would  have  been  harmless,  if  man  had  ex- 
amined for  himself,  without  prejudice,  the  tenets  they 
held  forth  :  he  would  have  found,  that  he  was  fighting, 
that  he  was  cutting  his  neighbour's  throat,  for  words 
void  of  sense;  or,  at  the  least,  he  would  have  learned 
to  doubt  his  right  to  act  in  the  manner  he  did  ;  he 
would  have  renounced  that  dogmatical,  that  imperi- 
ous tone  he  assumed,  by  which  he  would  oblige  his 
fellow  to  unite  with  him  in  opinion.  The  most 
trifling  reflection  would  have  shewn  him  the  necessity 
of  this  diversity  in  his  notions,  of  this  contrariety  in 
his  imagination,  which  depends  upon  his  Natural 
conformation  diversely  modified:  which  necessarily 
has  an  influence  over  his  thoughts,  over  his  will, 
and  over  his  actions.  In  short,  if  he  had  consulted 
morals,  if  he  had  fallen  back  upon  reason,  every 
thing  would  have  conspired  to  prove  to  him,  that 
beings  who  call  themselves  rational,  were  made  to 
think  variously  ;  on  that  account  were  designed  to 
live  peaceably  with  each  other,  to  love  each  other,  to 
lend  each  other  mutual  succours  whatever  may  be 
their  opinions  upon  subjects,  either  impossible  to  be 
known,  or  to  be  contemplated  under  the  same  point 
of  view  :   every  thing  would  have  joined  in  evidence 
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to  coBvince  him  of  the  unreasonable  tyranny,  of  tht 
unjust  violence,  of  the  useless  cruelty  of  those  mert 
of  blood,  -who  persecute,  who  destroy  mankind,  in 
order  that  they  may  mould  him  to  their  own  peculiar 
opinions  ;  every  ih'm^  would  have  conducted  mortals 
to  mildness,  to  indulgence.,  to  toleration;  virtues, 
unqiiestionably  of  more  real  importance,  much  more 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  society,  than  the  marvel- 
lous speculations  by  which  it  is  divided,  by  which 
it  is  frequently  hurried  on  to  sacrifice  to  a  maniacal 
fury,  the  pretended  enemies  to  these  revered  flights 
of  the  imagination. 

From  this  it  must  be  evident,  of  what  importance 
it  is  to  morals  to  examine  the  ideas,  to  which  it  has 
been  agreed  to  att*ch  so  much  worth  ;  to  which  man 
is  cowtinually  sacrificing  his  own  peculiar  happiness; 
to  which  he  is  immolating- tlie  tranquillity  of  nations, 
at  the  irrational  command  of  fanatical  cruel  guides. 
Let  him  fall  back  on  his  experience  ;  let  him  return 
to  Nature;  let  him  occupy  himself  with  reason;  let 
him  consult  those  objects  that  are  real,  which  are  use- 
ful to  his  permanent  felicity;  let  him  s*tudy  Nature's 
Jaws;  \et  him  s\m}y  hiaiiself;  let  him  consult  the 
bonds  which  unite  him  to  his  fellow  mortals  ;  let  him 
examine  the  tictitioiis  bonds  that  enchain  him  to  the 
most  baneful  prejudices.  If  his  imagination  must 
always  feed  itself  with  ill  lesions,  if  he  remains  stead- 
fast in  his  own  opinions,  if  his  prejudices  are  dear  to 
him,  let  him  at  least  permit  others  to  ramble  in  their 
own  manner,  or  seek  after  truth  as  best  suits  their 
inclination;  but  let  him  always  recollect,  that  all 
the  opinions— all  the  ideas  — all  the  systems —  all 
the  wills — all  the  actions  of  man,  are  the  necessary 
consequence  of  his  nature,    of  his   temperament. 
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of  bis  organization,  and  of  those  causes,  either  tran- 
sitory or  constant,  which  modify  him :  in  short,  that 
man  is  not  more  a  free  agent  to  think  than  to  act: 
a  truth  that  will  be  again  proved  in  the  following 
chapter. 


CHAP,  XI. 

Of  the  System  of  J\Ian*sfree  agency. 

Those  who  have  pretended  that  the  soul  is  distin- 
guished from  the  body,  is  immaterial,  drawsf  its  ideas 
from  its  own  peculiar  source,  acts  by  its  own  energies 
v/ithout  the  aid  of  any  exterior  object ;  by  a  conse- 
quence of  their  own  system,  have  enfranchised  it 
from  those  physical  laws,  according  to  which  all 
beings  of  which  we  have  a  knowledge  are  obliged  to 
act.  They  have  believed  that  the  soul  is  mistress  of 
its  own  conditct,  is  able  to  regulate  its  own  peculiar 
operations;  has  the  faculty  to  determine  its  will  by 
its  own  natural  energy  ;  iu  a  word,  they  have  pre- 
tended man  is  a^ree  agent. 

It  has  been  already  sufficiently  proved,  that  the 
soul  is  nothing  more  than  the  body,  considered  rela- 
tively to  some  of  its  functions,  more  concealed  than 
others :  it  has  been  shewn,  that  this  soul,  even  Avhen 
it  shall  be  supposed  immaterial,  is  continually  modi- 
fied conjointly  with  the  body  ;  is  submitted  to  all  its 
motion  ;  that  without  this  it  would  remain  inert  and 
dead  :  that,  consequently,  it  is  subjected  to  the  influ- 
ence of  those  material,  to  the  operation  of  those  phy- 
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sica]  causeSj  which  give  impulse  to  the  body  ;'  of 
which  the  mode  of  existence,  whether  habitual  or 
transitory,  depends  upon  the  material  elements  by 
which  it  is  surroimded  ;  that  form  its  texture  ;  that 
constitute  its  temperament ;  that  enter  into  it  by  the 
means  of  the  aliments  ;  that  penetrate  it  by  their  sub- 
tility  ;  the  faculties  -^t  hicb  are  called  intellectual,  and 
those  qualities  which  are  styled  moral,  have  been  ex- 
plained in  a  manner  poreh^  physical  ;  entirely  natural  : 
in  the  last  place,  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  all  the 
ideas,  all  the  systems,  ail  the  affections,  all  the  opi- 
nions, whether  true  or  false,  which  m.an  forms  to 
himself,  are  to  be  attributed  to  his  physical  powers  ; 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  his  material  senses.  Thus  man 
is  a  being  purely  physical ;  in  whatever  manner  he  i^ 
considered,  he  is  connected  to  universal  Nature  :  sub- 
mitted to  the  necessary,  to  the  immutable  lav>  s  that 
she  imposes  on  all  the  beings  she  contains,  according 
to  their  peculiar  essences ;  conformably  to  the  re- 
spective properties  with  which,  without  consulting 
them,  she  endows  each  particular  species.  Man's 
life  is  aline  that  Nature  commands  Rim  to  describe 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  :  without  his  ever  being 
able  to  swerve  from  it  even  for  an  instant.  He  is 
born  without  his  ow  n  consent ;  his  organization  does 
in  no  wise  depend  upon  himself;  his  ideas  come  to 
him  involuntarily;  his  habits  are  in  the  power  of 
those  who  cause  him  to  contract  them  ;  he  is  unceas- 
ingly modified  by  causes,  whether  visible  or  concealed, 
over  which  he  has  no  controul  ;  which  necessarily 
regulate  his  mode  of  existence,  give  the  hue  to  hfs 
way  of  thinking,  and  determine  his  manner  of  acting. 
He  is  good  or  bad — happy  or  miserable — wise  or 
foolish — reasonable  or  irrational,    without   his   will 
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going  for  anything  in  these  various  states.  Never- 
theless, in  despite  of  the  shackles  by  which  he  is 
bound,  it  is  pretended  he  is  a  free  agent,  or,  that  inde- 
pendent of  the  causes  by  which  he  is  moved,  he  de- 
termines his  own  will  ;  regulates  his  own  condition. 

However  slender  the  foundation  of  this  opinion, 
of  which  every  thing  ought  to  point  out  to  him  the 
error ;  it  is  current  at  this  day  for  an  incontestible  truth, 
and  believed  by  a  great  number  of  people,  other- 
wise extremely  enlightened  ;  it  is  the  basis  of  religion, 
which  has  been  incapable  of  imagining  how  man' 
could  either  merit  reward  or  deserve  pimishment,  if 
he  was  not  a  free  agent.  Society  has  been  believed 
interested  in  this  system,  because  an  idea  has  gone 
abroad,  that  if  all  the  actions  of  man  were  to  be  con- 
templated as  necessary,  the  right  of  punishing  those 
who  injure  their  associates  would  no  longer  exist. 
At  length  human  vanity  accommodated  itself  to  an 
hypothesis  which,  unquestionably,  appears  to  distin- 
guish man  from  all  other  physical  beings,  by  assigning 
to  him  the  special  privilege  of  a  total  independence 
of  all  other  causes  ;  but  of  which  a  very  little  reflec- 
tion would  have  shewn  him  the  absurdity  or  even 
the  impossibility. 

As  a  part,  subordinate  to  the  great  whole,  man  is 
obliged  to  experience  its  influence.  To  be  a  free 
agent  it  were  needful  that  each  individual  was  of 
greater  strength  than  the  entire  of  Nature  ;  or, 
that  he  was  out  of  this  Nature:  who,  always  in 
action  herself,  obliges  all  the  beings  she  embraces, 
~*  to  act,  and  to  concur  to  her  general  motion ;  or,  as 
'"it  has  been  said  elsewhere,  to  conserve  her  active 
existence,  by  the  motion  that  all  beings  produce  in 
consequence  of  their  particular  energies,  which  result 
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from  their  being  submitted  to  fixed,  eternal,  and  ira- 
mntable  laws.  lo  order  that  man  might  be  a  free 
agent,  it  were  needful  that  all  beings  should  lose 
their  essences  ;  it  is  equally  necessary  that  he  himself 
should  no  longer  enjoy  physical  sensibility  ;  that  he 
should  neither  know  good  nor  evil  ;  pleasure  nor 
pain  ;  but  if  this  was  the  case,  from  that  moment  he 
would  no  longer  be  in  a  state  to  conserve  himself,  or 
render  his  existence  happy  ;  all  beijigs  would  become 
indifferent  to  him;  he  would  no  longer  have  any 
choice ;  he  would  cease  to  know  what  he  ought  to 
love  ;  what  it  v/as  right  he  should  fear ;  he  would 
not  have  any  acquaintance  with  that  which  he  should 
seek  after  ;  or  with  that  which  it  is  requisite  he  should 
avoid.  In  short,  man  would  be  an  unnatural  being ; 
totally  incapable  of  acting  in  the  manner  we  behold. 
It  is  the  actual  essence  of  man  to  tend  to  his  well- 
being  ;  to  be  desirous  to  conserve  his  existence ;  if 
all  the  motion  of  his  machine  springs  as  a  necessary 
eonsequence  from  this  primitive  impulse  ;  if  pain 
warns  him  of  that  which  he  ought  to  avoid  ;  if  plea- 
sure announces  to  him  that  which  he  should  desire ; 
if  it  is  in  his  essence  to  love  that  which  either  exciles 
delight,  or,  that  from  v.  hich  he  expects  agreeable 
sensations  ;  to  hate  that  which  makes  him  either  fear 
contrary  impressions  ;  or,  that  which  afflicts  him  with 
uneasiness  ;  it  must  necessarily  be,  that  he  will  be 
attracted  by  that  which  he  deems  advantageous  ;  that 
his  will  shall  be  determined  by  those  objects  which 
he  judges  useful ;  th^t  he  will  be  repelled  by  those 
beings  which  he  believes  prejudicial,  either  to  his 
habitual,  or  to  his  transitory  mode  of  existence  ;  by 
that  which  he  considers  disadvantageous,  ft  is  only 
by  the  aid  of  experience,   that  man  acquires  the  fa- 
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culty  of  uuderstaiidiiig  vAmt  he  oiig[)t  to  love  ;  of 
knowing  what  he  ought  to  fear.  Are  his  organs 
sound  ?  his  experience  will  be  true :  are  they  un- 
sound ?  it  1^  ill  be  false  :  in  the  iirst  instance  he  will 
have  reason,  prudence,  foresight ;  he  will  frequently 
foresee  very  remote  effects  ;  he  will  know,  that  what 
he  sometimes  contemplates  as  a  good,  may  possibly 
become  an  evil,  bj  its  necessary  or  probable  conse- 
quences :  that  what  must  be  to  him  a  transient  evil, 
may  by  its  result  procure  him  a  solid  and  durable 
good,  it  is  thus  experience  enables  him  to  foresee 
that  the  amputation  of  a  limb  will  cause  him  painful 
sensation,  he  consequently  is  obliged  to  fear  this 
operation,  and  he  endeavours  to  avoid  the  pain  ;  but 
if  experience  has  also  shew  n  him,  that  the  transitory 
pain  this  amputation  will  cause  him  may  be  the  means 
of  saving  his  life  ;  the  preservation  of  his  existence 
being  of  necessity  dear  to  him,  he  is  obliged  to  sub- 
rait  himself  to  the  momentary  pain  with  a  view  to 
procuring  a  permanent  good,  by  which  it  will  be 
overbalanced. 

The  will,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  is  a  modiii- 
cation  of  the  brain,  by  which  it  is  disposed  to  action 
or  prepared  to  give  play  to  the  organs.  This  will  is 
necessarily  determined  by  the  qualities,  good  or  bad, 
agreeable  or  painful,  of  the  object  or  the  motive  that 
acts  upon  his  senses  ;  or  of  which  the  idea  remains 
with  him,  and  is  resuscitated  by  his  memory.  In 
consequence,  he  acts  necesarily, ;  his  action  is  the 
result  of  the  impulse  he  receives  either  from  the 
motive,  from  the  object,  or  from  the  idea,  w  hich  has 
modiiied  his  brain,  or  disposed  his  will.  When  he 
does  not  act  according  to  this  impulse,  it  is  beciiuse 
there  comes  some  new  cause,  some  new  motive,  some 
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new  idea,  wliich  modifies  his  brain  in  a  difiereiit 
manner,  gives  liim  a  new  impulse,  determines  his 
will  in  another  wdy  ;  by  which  the  action  of  the 
former  impulse  is  suspended:  thus,  the  sight  of  an 
agreeable  object,  or  its  idea,  determines  his  will  to 
set  him  in  action  to  procure  it ;  but  if  a  new  object 
or  a  new  idea  more  powerfully  attracts  him,  it  gives 
a  new  direction  to  his  will,  annihilates  the  effect  of 
the  former,  and  prevents  the  action  by  which  it  was 
to  be  procured.  This  is  the  mode  in  which  reflec- 
tion, experience^  reason,  necessarily  arrests  or  sus- 
pends the  action  of  man's  will ;  without  this,  he  would, 
of  necessity,  have  followed  the  anterior  impulse  which 
carried  him  towards  a  then  desirable  object.  In  all 
this  he  always  acts  according  to  necessary  laws,  from 
which  he  has  no  means  of  emancipating  himself. 

If,  when  tormented  with  violent  thirst,  he  figures 
to  himself  an  idea,  or  really  perceives  a  founfain, 
whose  limpid  streams  might  cool  his  feverish  habit, 
is  he  sufficient  master  of  himself  to  desire  or  not  to 
desire  the  object  competent  to  satisfy  so  lively  a 
want  ?  It  will  no  doubt  be  conceded,  that  it  is  im- 
possible he  should  not  be  desirous  to  satisfy  it ;  but 
it  will  be  said, — If  at  this  moment  it  is  announced  to. 
him,  the  water  he  so  ardently  desires  is  poisoned,  he 
will,  notwithstanding  his  vehement  thirst,  abstain 
from  drinking  it;  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  falsely 
concluded  that  he  is  a  free  agent.  The  fact,  how^ 
ever,  is,  that  the  motive  in  either  case  is  exactly  the 
same:  his  own  conservation .  The  same  necessity 
that  determined  him  to  drink,  befoie  he  knew  the, 
water  was  deleterious,  upon  this  new  discovery, 
equally  determines  him  not  lo  drink:  the  desire  of 
conserving  liimisclf,  cither  annihilates  or  siis[)ends  the. 
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hynici'  impuhe  ;  the  second  motive  becoiiies  f-tronger 
than  the  preceding;  that  is,  the  fear  of  deatfi,  or  the 
desire  of  preserving  himself,  necessarily  prevails  over 
the  painful  sensation  caused  by  his  eagerness  to  drink. 
But,  (it  will  be  said)  if  the  thirst  is  very  parching, 
an  incojisiderate  man,  without  regarding  the  danger, 
will  risque  swallowing  the  water.  Nothing  is  gained 
}jy  this  remark :  in  this  case,  the  anterior  impulse 
only  regains  the  ascendency;  he  is  persuaded,  that 
life  may  possibly  be  longer  preserved,  or  that  he  shall 
derive  a  greater  good  by  drinking  the  poisoned  w^ter, 
than  by  enduring  the  tormeiit,  which,  to  his  mind, 
tJu'eatens  instant  dissolution  :  thus,  the  first  becomes 
the  strongest,  and  necessarily  urges  him  on  to  action. 
Nevertheless,  in  either  case,  whether  he  partakes  of 
the  water,  or  whether  he  does  not,  the  two  actions 
will  be  equally  necessary  ;  they  will  be  the  effect  of 
thaf  motive  which  finds  itself  most  puissant ;  which 
consequently  acts  in  a  most  coercive  manner  upon 
his  wiil. 

..  This  example  will  serve  to  explain  the  >vhole  phav 
Domena  of  the  human  will.  This  will,  or  rather  the 
brain,  finds  itself  in  the  same  situation  as  a  bowl, 
which  althouoh  it  has  received  an  impulse  that  drives 
it  forward  in  a  straight  line,  is  deranged  in  its  course, 
whenever  a  force,  superior  to  the  first,  obliges  it  to 
change  its  direction.  The  man  who  drinks  the  poi- 
soned water,  appears  a  madman  ;  but  the  actions  of 
fools  are  as  necessary  as  those  of  the  most  prudpnt 
individuals.  The  motives  that  determine  the  volup- 
tuary, that  actuate  the  debauchee  to  risk  their  health, 
«re  as  pov.^erful,  their  actions  are  as  necessary,  as 
those  y/hich  decide  the  wise  man  ,to  manage  his. 
But,  it  will  be  insisted,   the  debauchee  rnay  be  pre- 
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vailed  on  to  change  his  conduct;  this  does  not  imply 
that  he  is  a  free  agent ;  but,  that  motives  may  be 
found  sufficiently  powerful  to  annihilate  the  effect  of 
those  that  previously  acted  upon  him ;  then  these 
new  motives  determine  his  will  to  the  new  mode  of 
conduct  he  may  adopt,  as  necessarily  as  the  former 
did  to  the  old  mode. 

Man  is  said  to  deliberate  when  the  action  of  the 
will  is  suspended  ;  this  happens  when  two  opposite 
motives  act  alternately  upon  him.  To  deliberate,  is 
to  hate  and  to  love  in  succession ;  it  is  to  be  alter- 
nately attracted  and  repelled ;  it  is  to  be  moved 
sometimes  by  one  motive,  sometimes  by  another. 
Man  only  deliberates  when  he  does  not  distinctly 
understand  the  quality  of  the  objects  from  which  he 
receives  impulse,  or  when  experience  has  not  suffi- 
ciently apprised  him  ©f  the  effects,  more  or  less 
remote,  which  his  actions  will  produce.  He  would 
take  the  air,  but  the  weather  is  uncertain  ;  he  delibe- 
rates in  consequence  ;  he  weighs  the  various  motives 
that  urge  his  will  to  go  out  or  to  stay  at  home  ;  he  is 
at  length  determined  by  that  motive  which  is  most 
probable  ;  this  removes  his  indecision,  which  neces- 
sarily settles  his  will  either  to  remain  within  or  to  go 
abroad :  this  motive  is  always  either  the  immediate 
or  ultimate  advantage  he  finds  or  thinks  he  finds  in 
the  action  to  which  he  is  persuaded. 

Man's  will  frequently  fluctuates  between  two  ob- 
jects, of  which  either  the  presence  or  the  ideas  move 
him  alternately :  he  waits  until  he  has  contemplated 
the  objects  or  the  ideas  they  have  left  in  his  brain  ; 
which  solicit  him  to  different  actions  ;  he  then  com- 
pares these  objects  or  ideas  ;  but  even  in  the  time  of 
deliberation,  during  the  comparison,  pending  these 
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alternatives  of  love  and  hatred,  which  succeed  each 
other  sometimes  vvith  the  utmost  rapidity,  he  is  not  a 
free  agent  for  a  single  instant ;  the  good  or  the  evil 
which  he  believes  he  finds  successively  in  the  objects, 
are  the  necessary  motives  of  these  momentary  wills ; 
of  the  rapid  motion  of  desire  or  fear  that  he  experi- 
ences as  long  as  his  uncertainty  continues.  From 
this  it  will  be  obvious,  that  deliberation  is  necessary  ; 
that  uncertainty  is  necessary  ;  that  whatever  part  he 
takes,  in  consequence  of  this  deliberation,  it  will 
always  necessarily  be  that  which  he  has  judged, 
whether  well  or  ill,  is  most  probable  to  turn  to  his 
a|,d  vantage. 

When  the  soul  is  assailed  by  two  motives  that  act 
alternately  upon  it,  or  modify  it  successively,  it  de- 
liberates;   the  brain   is   in   a   sort  of  equilibrium, 
accompanied  with  perpetual  oscillations,  sometimes 
towards  one  object,   sometimes  towards  the  other, 
until  the  most  forcible  carries  the  point,  and  there- 
by  extricates    it    from  this    state    of   suspense,    in 
which  consists  the  indecision  of  his  will.     But  when 
the  brain  is  simultaneously  assailed  by  causes  equally 
strong,  that  move  it  in  opposite  directions  ;  agreeable 
to  the  general  law  of  all  bodies,  when  they  are  struck 
equally  by  contrary  powers,  it  stops,  it  is  in  nisu;  it 
is  neither  capable  to  will  nor  to  act ;    it  waits  until 
one  of  the  two  causes  has  obtained  sufficient  force  to 
overpower  the  other,  to  determine  its  will,   to  attract 
it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  prevail  over  the  efforts 
of  the  other  cause. 

This  mechanism,  so  simple,  so  natural,  suffices 
to  demonstrate,  why  uncertainty  is  painful  ;  why 
suspense  is  always  a  violent  state  for  man.  The 
brain,  an  organ  so  delicate,  so  mobile,  experiences 
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such  rapid  iiiodificatioiis,  tliut  it  is  fatigued  ;  or 
when  it  is  urged  in  contrary  directions,  by  causes 
equally  powerful,  it  suffers  a  kind  of  compression, 
that  prevents  the  activity  ^vhich  is  suitable  to  the 
preservation  of  the  whole,  which  is  necessary  to 
procure  what  is  advantageous  to  its  existence.  This 
mechanism  will  also  explain  the  irregularity,  the 
indecision,  the  inconstancy  of  man  ;  and  account 
for  that  conduct,  which  frequently  appear;^  an  inex- 
plicable mystery,  which  indeed  it  is,  under  the 
received  systems.  In  consulting  experience,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  soul  is  submitted  to  precisely  the 
same  physical  laws  as  the  material  body.  If  the 
will  of  each  individual,  during  a  given  time,  was 
only  moved  by  a  single  cause  or  passion,  nothing 
would  be  more  easy  than  to  foresee  his  actions  ; 
but  his  heart  is  frequently  assailed  by  contrary 
powers,  by  adveise  motives,  which  either  act  on 
him  simultaneously  or  in  succession  ;  then  his  brain, 
attracted  in  opposite  directions,  is  either  fatigued, 
or  else  tormented  by  a  state  of  compression,  which 
deprives  it  of  activity.  Sometimes  it  is  in  a  stale 
of  mcommodioos  inaction ;  sometimes  it  is  the 
sport  of  the  alternate  shocks  it  iiiidergoes.  Such, 
no  doubt,  is  the  state  in  ^vhich  man  finds  himself, 
when  a  lively  passion  solicits  him  to  the  commission 
of  crime,  whilst  fear  poiots  out  to  him  the  danger 
by  which  it  in  attended  :  such,  also,  is  the  condition 
of  him  vvhoni- remorse,  by  the  continued  labour  of 
his  distracted  soul,  prevents  from  enjoying  the 
(objects  he  has  criminally  ol)taiiied. 

if,  the  powers  or  causes,  whether  exterior  or  in- 
terior, acting  on  the  mind  of  man,  tend  towards 
.opposite  poinlSj  his  soulj  as  ^\ell  as  all  other  bodieSj 
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will  take  a  mean  direction  bet^reen  the  two ;  in 
consequence  of  the  violence  Avith  which  his  soul 
is  urged,  his  condition  beconaes  sometimes  so  pain- 
ful that  his  existence  is  troublesome  :  he  has  no 
longer  a  tendency  to  his  own  peculiar  conservation  ; 
he  seeks  after  death,  as  a  sanctuary  against  himself — 
as  the  only  remedy  to  his  despair :  it  is  thus  we 
behold  men,  miserable  and  discontented,  voluntarily 
destrqy  themselves,  whenever  life  becomes  insup- 
portable. Man  is  competent  to  cherish  his  exist- 
ence, no  longer  than  life  holds  out  charms  to  him  ; 
when  he  is  wrought  upon  by  painful  sensations,  or 
drawn  by  contrary  impulsions,  his  natural  tendency 
is  deranged,  he  is  under  the  necessity  to  follow  a 
new  route ;  this  conducts  him  to  his  end,  which 
it  even  displays  to  him  as  the  most  desirable  good. 
In  this  manner  may  be  explained,  the  conduct  of 
those  melancholy  beings,  whose  vicious  tempera- 
ments, whose  tortured  consciences,  whose  chagrin, 
whose  ennui,  sometimes  determine  them  to  renounce 
life. 

The  various  powers,  frequently  very  complicated, 
that  act  either  successively  or  simultaneously  upon 
the  brain  of  man,  which  modify  him  so  diversely  in 
the  different  periods  of  his  existence,  are  the  true 
causes  of  that  obscurity  in  morals,  of  that  difficulty 
which  is  found,  when  it  is  desired  to  unravel  the 
concealed  springs  of  his  enigmatical  conduct.  The 
heart  of  man  is  a  labyrinth,  only  because  it  very 
rarely  happens  that  we  possess  the  necessar}^  gift 
of  judging  it;  from  whence  it  will  appear,  that  his 
circumstances,  his  indecision,  his  conduct,  whether 
ridiculous  or  unexpected,  are  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  the  changes  operated  in  ium;  arc  nothing 
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but  the  effect  of  motives  that  successively  determine  . 
his  will ;  which  are  dependent  on  the  frecjueut  varia- 
tions experienced  by  his  machine.  According  to 
these  variations,  the  same  motives  have  not,  always, 
the  same  influence  over  his  will,  the  same  objects 
no  longer  enjoy  the  faculty  of  pleasing  him  ;  his 
temperament  has  changed,  either  for  the  moment, 
1  or  for  ever.  It  follows  as  a  consequence,  that  his 
taste,  his  desires,  his  passions,  will  change ;  there 
can  be  no  kind  of  uniformity  in  his  conduct,  nor  any 
certitude  in  the  effects  to  be  expected. 

Choice  by  no  means  proves  the  free-agency  of 
man  ;  he  only  deliberates  when  he  does  not  yet 
know  which  to  choose  of  the  many  objects  that 
move  him,  he  is  then  in  an  embarrassment,  which 
does  not  terminate,  until  his  will  is  decided  by  the 
greater  advantage  he  believes  he  shall  find  in  the 
object  he  chooses,  or  the  action  he  undertakes. 
From  whence  it  may  be  seen  that  choice  is  neces- 
sary, because  he  would  not  determine  for  an  object, 
or  for  an  action,  if  he  did  not  believe  that  he 
should  find  in  it  some  direct  advantage.  That  man 
should  have  free-agency,  it  were  needful  that  he 
should  be  able  to  will  or  choose  without  motive  ;  or, 
that  he  could  prevent  motives  coercing  his  iiill. 
Action  always  being  the  effect  of  his  will  once  deter- 
mined, as  his  will  cannot  be  determined  but  by  a 
motive,  which  is  not  in  his  own  power,  it  follows 
that  he  is  never  the  master  of  the  determination  of 
his  own  peculiar  will ;  that  consequently  he  never 
acts  as  a  free  agent.  It  has  been  believed  that  man 
was  a  free  agent,  because  he  had  a  will  with  the 
power  of  choosing  ;  but  attention  has  not  been  paid 
to  the  fact,    that  even  his  will  is  moved  by  causes 
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independent  of  himself,  is  owing  to  that  which  is 
inherent  in  his  own  organization,  or  which  belongs 
to  the  nature  of  the  beings  acting  on  him.  Indeed, 
man  passes  a  great  portion  of  his  life  without  even 
willing.  His  will  attends  the  motive  by  which  it  is 
deteVmined.  If  he  was  to  render  an  exact  account 
of  every  thing  he  does  in  the  course  of  each  day, 
from  rising  in  the  morning  to  lying  down  at  night, 
he  would  find,  that  not  one  of  his  actions  have  been 
in  the  least  voluntary ;  that  they  have  been  me- 
chanical, habitual,  determined  by  causes  he  was  not 
able  to  foresee,  to  which  he  was  either  obliged  to 
yield,  or  with  which  he  was  allured  to  acquiesce ; 
he  would  discover  that  all  the  motives  of  his  labours, 
of  his  amusements,  of  his  discourses,  of  his  thoughts, 
have  been  necessary  ;  that  they  have  evidently  either 
seduced  him  or  drawn  him  along.  Is  he  the  master 
of  willing,  not  to  withdraw  his  hand  from  the  fire 
when  he  fears  it  will  be  burnt  ?  Or  has  he  the  power 
to  take  away  from  fire  the  property  which  makes 
him  fear  it  ?  Is  he  the  master  of  not  choosing  a 
dish  of  meat  which  he  knows  to  be  agreeable,  or 
analogous  to  his  palate ;  of  not  preferring  it  to  that 
which  be  knows  to  be  disagreeable  or  dangerous  ? 
It  is  always  according  to  his  sensations,  to  his  own 
peculiar  experience,  or  to  hi?  suppositions,  that  he 
judges  of  things  either  well  or  ill;  but  whatever 
may  be  his  judgment,  it  depends  necessarily  on  his 
mode  of  feeling,  whether  habitual  or  accidental, 
and  the  qualities  he  finds  in  the  causes  that  move 
him,  which  exist  in  despite  of  himself. 

All  the  causes  which  by  his  will  is  actuated,  must 
act  upon  him  in  a  manner  sufficiently  marked,  to  give 
him  some  sensation,    some  perception,   some  idea, 
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whether  complete  or  incomplete,  true  or  false ;  as 
soon  as  his  will  is  determined,  he  must  have  fdty 
either  strongly  or  feebly  ;  if  this  was  not  the  case 
he  would  have  determined  without  motive  :  thus,  to 
speak  correctly,  there  are  no  causes  which  are  truly 
indiiferent  to  the  will :  however  faint  the  impuhf  he 
receives,  whether  on  the  part  of  the  objects  them- 
selves, or  on  the  part  of  their  images  or  ideas,  as 
soon  as  his  will  acts,  the  impulse  has  been  compe- 
tent to  determine  him.  In  consequence  of  a  slight, 
of  a  feeble  impulse,  the  will  is  weak,  it  is  this 
weakness  of  the  will  that  is  called  indifferejicf..  His 
brain  with  difficulty  perceives  the  sensation  it  has 
received  ;  it  consequently  acts  with  less  vigour, 
either  to  obtain  or  remove  the  object  or  the  idea 
that  has  modified  it.  If  the  impulse  is  po^verful, 
the  will  is  strong,  it  makes  him  act  vigorously,  to 
obtain  or  to  remove  the  object  which  appears  to  him 
either  very  agreeable  or  very  incommodious. 

It  has  been  believed  man  was  a  free  agent,  because 
it  has  been  imagined  that  his  soul  could  at  will  recal 
ideas,  which  sometimes  suffice  to  check  his  most 
unruly  desires.  Thus,  the  idea  of  a  remote  evil 
frequently  prevents  him  from  enjoying  a  present 
and  actual  good  :  thus,  remembrance,  which  is  an 
almost  insensible,  a  slight  modification  of  his  brain, 
annihilates,  at  each  instant,  the  real  objects  that  act 
upon  his  will.  But  he  is  not  master  of  recalling 
,to  himself  his  ideas  at  pleasure  ;  their  association  is 
findependent  of  him  ;  they  are  arranged  in  his  brain, 
in  despite  of  him,  Avithout  his  own  knowledge, 
where  they  have  made  an  impression  more  or  less 
profound;  his  memory  itself  depends  upon  his  organ- 
ization ;    its  fidelity  depends  upoji  the  habitual  or 
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inomeiitary  state  in  wliich   he  finds  himself;  ^\he\\ 
his  will  is  vigorously  determined   to  some  object  or 
idea  that  excites  a  very  lively  passion  in  him,  those 
objects  or  ideas   that   would   be  able  to   arrest   his 
action  no  longer   present  themselves  to  his  mind; 
in  those  moments  his  eyes  are   shut  to  the  dangers 
that  menace  him,   of  which  the  idea  ought  to  make 
him  forbear ;  he  marches  forward  headlong  towards 
the  object  by  whose   image   he   is  hurried   on  ;    re- 
flection  cannot  operate  upon  him   in  any  way ;    Ije 
sees  nothing  but  the  object  of  his  desires  ;  the  salu- 
tary ideas  which  might  be  able  to  arrest  his  progress 
dissappear,  or  else  display  themselves  either  too  faintly 
or  too  late  to  prevent  liis  acting.     Such  is  the  case 
with  all  those  who,  blinded  by  some  strong  passion, 
are  not  in  a  condition  to   recal  to  themselves  those 
motives,  of  which  the  idea  alone,  in  cooler  moments, 
would  be  sutiicient  to  deter  them  from  proceeding  ; 
the  disorder  in  which  they  are,  prevents  their  judg- 
ing soundly;  render  thera   incapable  of  foreseeing 
the  consetnience  of  their  actions ;    precludes  them 
from   applying  to  their  experience ;    from    making- 
use  of  their  leason  ;  natural  operations,  which  sup- 
pose a  justness  in  the  manner  of  associating  their 
ideas ;  but  to  which  their  brain  is  then  not  more 
competent,   in  consequence  of  the  momentary  deli- 
rium it  suffers,  than  their  hand  is  to   write   whilst 
they  are  taking  violent  exercise. 

Man's  mode  of  thinking  is  necessarily  determined 
by  his  manner  of  being  ;  it  must,  therefore,  depend 
on  his  natural  organization,  and  the  modification 
his  system  receives  independently  of  ins  will.  From 
this  v,'e  are  obliged  to  conclude,  that  his  thoughts,  his 
reflections,  his  manner  of  viewing  things,  of  feeling,  of 
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judging,  of  combining  ideas,  is  neither  voluntary  nor 
free.  In  a  word,  that  his  sold  is  neither  mistress  of 
the  motion  excited  in  it,  nor  of  representing  to  itself, 
when  wanted,  those  images  or  ideas  that  are  capable 
of  counterbalancing  the  impulse  it  receives.  This 
is  the  reason  why  man,  when  in  a  passion,  ©eases  to 
reason  ;  at  that  moment  reason  is  as  impossible  to  be 
heard,  as  it  is  during  an  extacy,  or  in  a  fit  of  drunk- 
enness. The  wicked  are  never  more  than  men  who 
are  either  drunk  or  mad :  if  they  reason,  it  is  not 
until  tranquillity  is  re-established  in  their  machine ; 
tlien,  and  not  till  then,  the  tardy  ideas  that  present 
themselves  to  their  mind,  enable  them  to  see  the 
consequence  of  their  actions,  and  give  birth  to  ideas, 
that  bring  on  them  that  trouble,  which  is  designated 
shame,  regret,  remorse. 

The  errors  of  philosophers  on  the  free-agency  of 
man,  have  arisen  from  their  regarding  his  will  as  the 
primum  mobile,  the  original  motive  of  his  actions ; 
for  want  of  recurring  back,  they  h,;ve  Bot  perceived 
the  multiplied,  the  complicated  causes,  which,  inde- 
pendently of  him,  give  motion  to  the  will  itself,  or 
which  dispose  and  modify  his  brain,  whilst  he  him- 
self is  purely  passive  in  the  motion  he  receives.  Is 
he  the  master  of  desiring  or  not  desiring  an  object 
that  appears  desirable  to  him  ?  Without  doubt  it 
will  be  answered.  No  :  but  he  is  the  master  of  resist- 
ing his  desire,  if  he  reflects  on  the  consequences. 
But,  I  ask,  is  he  capable  of  reflecting  on  these  conse- 
quences when  his  soul  is  hurried  along  by  a  very 
lively  passion,  which  entirely  depends  upon  his 
natural  organization,  and  the  causes  by  which  he  is 
modified  ?  Is  it  in  his  power  to  add  to  these  conse- 
quences all  the  weight  necessary  to  counterbalance 
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his  desire  ?  Is  he  the  master  of  preventing  the 
qualities  which  render  an  object  desirable  from  re- 
siding in  it  ?  I  shall  be  told,  he  ought  to  have  learned 
to  resist  his  passions ;  to  contract  a  habit  of  putting  a 
curb  on  his  desires,  I  agree  to  it  without  any  diffi- 
culty: but  in  reply,  I  again  ask,  Is  his  nature  sus* 
ceptibleof  this  modification  ?  Does  his  boiling  blood, 
his  unruly  imagination,  the  igneous  fluid  that  circu- 
lates in  his  veins,  permit  him  to  make,  enable  him  to 
apply  true  experience  in  the  moment  when  it  is 
wanted  ?  And,  even  wheii  his  temperament  has  ca- 
pacitated him,  has  his  education,  the  examples  set 
before  him,  the  ideas  with  which  he  has  been  inspired 
in  early  life,  been  suitable  to  make  him  contract  this 
habit  of  repressing  his  desires?  Have  not  all  these 
things  rather  contributed  to  induce  him  to  seek  with 
a:vidity,  to  make  him  actually  desire  those  objects 
which  you  say  he  ought  to  resist. 

The  ambitious  mem  cries  out, — You  will  have  me 
resist  my  passion,  but  have  they  not  unceasingly 
repeated  to  me,  that  rank,  honours,  power,  are  the 
most  desirable  advantages  in  life  ?  Have  I  not  seen 
my  fellow-citizens  envy  them — the  nobles  of  my 
country  sacrifice  every  thing  to  obtain  them  ?  In 
the  society  in  which  I  live,  am  I  riot  obliged  to  feel, 
that  if  1  am  deprived  of  these  advaistages,  I  must 
expect  to  languish  in  contempt,  to  cringe  under  the 
rod  of  oppression  ? 

The  miser  says, — You  forbid  me  to  love  money, 
to  seek  after  the  means  of  acquiring  it :  alas!  does 
not  every  thing  tell  me,  that  in  this  vvorld  money  is 
the  greatest  blessing ;  that  it  is  amply  sufficient  to 
render  me  happy  ?  In  the  country  S  inhabit,  do  I  not 
see  all  my  fellow-citizens  covetous  of  riches  }.    but 
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do  I  not  also  witness  that  they  are  little  scrupulous, 
in  the  means  of  obtaining  wealth  ?  As  soon  as  they 
are  enriched  by  the  means  which  you  censure,  are 
they  not  cherished,  considered,  and  respected  ?  By 
what  authority,  then,  do  you  object  to  my  amassing 
treasure  ?  what  right  have  you  to  prevent  my  using 
means,  which  although  you  call  them  sordid  and 
criminal,  I  see  approved  by  the  sovereign?  Will 
you  have  me  renounce  my  happiness  ? 

The  voluptuary  argues, — You  pretend  that  I 
should  resist  my  desires ;  but  was  I  the  maker  of  my 
own  temperament,  which  unceasingly  invites  me  to 
pleasure  ?  You  call  my  pleasures  disgraceful ;  but 
in  the  country  in  which  I  live,  do  I  not  witness  the 
most  dissipated  men  enjoying  the  most  distinguished 
rank  ?  Do  I  not  behold,  that  no  one  is  ashamed  of 
adultery  but  the  husband  it  has  outraged  ?  do  not 
I  see  men  making  trophies  of  their  debaucheries, 
boasting  of  their  libertinism,  rewarded  with  ap- 
plause ? 

The  choleric  man  vociferates, — ^You  advise  me  to 
put  a  curb  on  my  passions  ;  to  resist  the  desire  of 
avenging  myself:  but  can  I  conquer  my  nature? 
Can  I  alter  the  received  opinions  of  the  world  ? 
Shall  I  not  be  for  ever  disgraced,  infallibly  disho- 
noured in  society,  if  I  do  not  wash  out,  in  the  blood 
of  my  fello^Y-creature,  the  injuries  I  have  received  ? 

The  zealous  enthusiast  exclaims, — You  recom- 
mend to  me  mildness,  you  advise  me  to  be  tolerant,  to 
be  indulgent  to  the  opinions  of  my  fellow-men  ;  but 
is  not  my  temperament  violent  ?  Do  I  not  ardently 
love  my  God  ?  Do  they  not  assure  me  that  zeal 
is  pleasing  to  him ;  that  sanguinary  inhuman  perse-, 
cutors  have  been  his  friends  ?    That  those  who  do, 
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not  think  as  I  do  are  his  enemies  ?  I  wish  to  render 
myself  acceptable  in  his  sight,  I  therefore  adopt  the 
means  you  reprobate. 

In  short,  the  actions  of  man  are  never  free ;  they 
are  always  the  necessary  consequence  of  his  tem- 
perament, of  the  received  ideas,  of  the  notions, 
either  true  or  false,  which  he  has  formed  to  himself 
of  happiness :  of  his  opinions,  strengthened  by  ex- 
ample, forfeited  by  education,  consolidated  by  daily 
experience.  So  many  crimes  are  witnessed  on  the 
earth,  only  because  every  thing  conspires  to  render 
man  vicious,  to  make  him  criminal ;  very  frequently, 
the  superstitions  he  has  adopted,  his  government, 
his  education,  the  examples  set  before  him,  irre- 
sistibly drive  him  on  to  evil :  under  these  circum- 
stances morality  preaches  virtue  to  him  in  vain.  In 
those  societies  where  vice  is  esteemed,  where  crime 
is  crowned,  where  venality  is  constantly  recom- 
penced,  where  the  most  dreadful  disorders  are 
punished,  only  in  those  who  are  too  weak  to  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  committing  them  with  impunity  ;^ 
the  practice  of  virtue  is  considered  nothing  more 
than  a  painful  sacrifice  of  fancied  happiness.  Such 
societies  chastise,  in  the  lower  orders,  those  ex- 
cesses which  they  respect  in  the  higher  ranks ;  and 
frequently  have  the  injustice  to  condemn  those  in 
penalty  of  death,  whom  public  prejudices,  main- 
tained by  constant  example,  have  rendered  criminals 

Mau,  then,  is  not  a  free  agent  in  any  one  instant 
of  his  life ;  he  is  necessarily  guided  in  each  step  by 
those  advantages,  whether  real  or  fictitious,  that  he 
attaches  to  the  objects  by  which  his  passions  are 
roused :  these  passions  themselves  are  necessary  in 
a  being  who   unceasingly  tends   towards   his  own 
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happiness ;  their  energy  is  necessary,  since  that 
depends  on  his  temperament;  his  temperament  is 
necessary,  because  it  depends  on  the  physical  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  his  composition  ;  the  modi- 
fication of  this  temperament  is  necessary,  as  it  is 
the  infallible  result,  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  impulse  he  receives  from  the  incessant  action  of 
moral  and  physical  beings. 

In  despite  of  these  proofs  of  the  want  of  free- 
agency  in  man,  so  clear  to  unprejudiced  minds,  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  insisted  upon  with  no  small  feel- 
ing of  triumph,  that  if  it  be  proposed  to  any  one  to 
move  or  not  to  move  his  hand,  an  action  in  the 
number  of  those  called  indifferent^  he  evidently 
appears  to  be  the  master  of  choosing ;  from  which 
it  is  concluded,  evidence  has  been  offered  of  his 
free-agency.  The  reply  is,  this  example  is  perfectly 
simple ;  man  in  performing  some  action  which  he  is 
resolved  on  doing,  does  not  by  any  means  prove 
his  free-agency:  the  very  desire  of  displaying  this 
quality,  excited  by  the  dispute,  becomes  a  neces- 
sary motive  which  decides  his  will  either  for  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  actions:  what  deludes  him  in 
this  instance,  or  that  vvhich  persuades  him  he  is  a 
free  agent  at  this  moment,  is,  that  he  does  not 
discern  the  true  motive  vvhich  sets  him  in  action  ; 
which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  desire  of 
convincing  his  opponent:  if  in  the  heat  of  the  dis- 
pute he  insists  and  asks,  "  Am  I  not  the  master  of 
thro\vii)g  myself  out  of  the  window  ?'*  }  shall  answer 
him,  no;  that  whilst  he  preserves  his  reason,  there 
is  not  even  a  probability  that  the  desire  of  proving 
bis  free-agency,  will  become  a  motive  sufficier.tly 
powerful,     to    make    him    sarrifice   his    life   to   the 
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attempt ;  if,  notwithstanding  this,  to  prove  he  is 
a  free  agent,  he  should  actually  precipitate  himself 
from  the  window,  it  would  not  be  a  sufficient  war- 
rantry  to  conclude  he  acted  freely,  but  rather  that 
it  was  the  violence  of  his  temperament  which  spur- 
red him  on  to  this  folly.  Madness  is  a  state  that 
depends  upon  the  heat  of  the  blood,  not  upon  the 
will.  A  fanatic  or  a  hero,  braves  death  as  necessa- 
rily as  a  more  phlegmatic  man  or  a  coward  flies 
from  it.  There  is,  in  point  of  fact,  no  difference 
betewen  the  man  who  is  cast  out  of  the  window 
by  another,  and  the  man  who  throws  himself  out 
of  it,  except  that  the  impulse  in  the  first  instance 
comes  immediately  from  without,  whilst  that  \vhich 
determines  the  fall  in  the  second  case,  springs 
from  within  his  own  peculiar  machine,  having  its 
more  remote  i^ause  also  exterior.  When  Mutius 
Scaevola  held  his  hand  in  the  fire,  he  was  as 
much  acting  under  the  influence  of  necessity,  caused 
by  interior  motives,  that  urged  him  to  this  strange 
action,  as  if  his  arm  had  been  held  by  strong  men ; 
pride,  despair,  the  desire  of  braving  his  enemy,  a 
wish  to  astonish  him,  an  anxiety  to  intimidate  him, 
&c.  were  the  invisible  chains  that  held  his  hand 
bound  to  the  fire.  The  love  of  glory,  enthusiasm 
for  their  country,  in  like  manner,  caused  Codrus 
and  Decius  to  devote  themselves  for  their  fellow 
citizens.  The  Indian  Calanus  and  the  philosopher 
Peregrinus  were  equally  obliged  to  burn  themselves, 
by  the  desire  of  exciting  the  astonishment  of  the 
Grecian  assembly. 

It  is  said  that  free-agency  is  the  absence  of  those 
obstacles  competent  to  oppose  themselves  to  the 
actions  of  man,  or  to  the  exercise  of  bis  faculties: 
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it  is  pretended  that  he  is  a  free  agent,  whenever, 
making  use  of  these  facuhies,  he  produces  the  effect 
he  has  proposed  to  himself.  In  reply  to  this  reason- 
ing, it  is  sufficient  to  consider  that  it  in  no  wise 
depends  upon  himself  to  place  or  remove  the  obsta- 
cles that  either  determine  or  resist  him  ;  the  motive 
that  causes  his  action  is  no  more  in  his  own  power 
than  the  obstacle  that  impedes  him,  whether  this 
obstacle  or  motive  be  within  his  own  machine  or 
exterior  of  his  person:  he  is  not  master  of  the 
thought  presented  to  his  mind  which  determines  his 
will ;  this  thought  is  excited  by  some  cause  inde- 
pendent  of  himself. 

To  be  undeceived  on  the  system  of  his  free- 
agency,  man  has  simply  to  recur  to  the  motive  by 
which  his  will  is  determined,  he  will  always  find 
this  motive  is  out  of  his  own  controul.  It  is  said, 
that  in  consequence  of  an  idea  to  which  the  mind 
gives  birth,  man  acts  freely  if  he  encounters  no 
obstacle.  But  the  question  is,  what  gives  birth  to 
this  idea  in  his  brain  ?  has  he  the  power  either  to 
prevent  it  from  presenting  itself,  or  from  renewing 
itself  in  his  brain  ?  Does  not  this  idea  depend  either 
upon  objects  that  strike  him  exteriorly  and  in  despite 
of  himself,  or  upon  causes  that  without  his  know- 
ledge act  within  himself  and  modify  his  brain  ? 
Can  he  prevent  his  eyes,  cast  without  design  upon 
any  object  whatever,  from  giving  him  an  idea  of 
this  object,  from  moving  his  brain  >  He  is  not 
more  master  of  the  obstacles  ;  they  are  the  necessary 
effects  of  either  interior  or  exterior  causes,  which 
always  act  according  to  their  given  properties.  A 
man  insults  a  coward,  who  is  necessarily  irritated 
against  his  insulter,  but  his  will  can  not  vanquish 
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the  obstacle  that  cowardice  places  to  the  object  of 
his  desire,  which  is,  to  resent  the  insult ;  because  his 
natural  conformation,  which  does  not  depend  upon 
himself,  prevents  his  having  couVage.  In  this  case 
the  coward  is  insulted  in  despite  of  himself,  and 
against  his  will  is  obliged  patiently  to  brook  the 
insult  he  has  received. 

The  partizans  of  the  system  of  free-agency  appear 
ever  to  have  confounded  constraint  with  necessity. 
Man  believes  he  acts  as  a  free  agent,  every  time 
he  does  not  see  any  thing  that  places  obstacles  to 
his  actions  ;  he  does  not  perceive  that  the  motive 
which  causes  him  to  will  is  always  necessary,  is  ever 
independent  of  himself,  A  prisoner  loaded  with 
chains  is  compelled  to  remain  in  prison,  but  he  is 
not  a  free  agent,  he  is  not  able  to  resist  the  desire  to 
emancipate  himself;  his  chains  prevent  him  from 
acting,  but  they  do  not  prevent  him  from  willing; 
he  would  save  himself  if  they  would  loose  his  fetters, 
but  he  would  not  save  himself  as  a  free  agent,  fear 
or  the  idea  of  punishment  would  be  sufficient  mo- 
tives for  his  action. 

Man  may  therefore  cease  to  be  restrained,  without, 
for  that  reason,  becoming  a  free  agent :  in  whatever 
manner  he  acts,  he  will  act  necessarily  ;  according 
to  motives  by  which  he  shall  be  determined.  He 
may  be  compared  to  a  heavy  body,  that  finds  itself 
arrested  in  its  descent  by  any  obstacle  whatever:  take 
away  this  obstacle,  it  will  gravitate  or  continue  to 
fall ;  but  who  shall  say  this  dense  body  is  free  to  fall 
or  not  ?  Is  not  its  descent  the  necessary  effect  of  its 
own  specific  gravity  ?  The  virtuous  Socrates  sub- 
mitted to  the  laws  of  his  country,  although  they  were 
unjust ;  notwithstanding  the  doors  of  his  gaol  were 
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left  open  to  hiai  he  would  not  save  himself;  but  in 
this  he  did  not  act  as  a  free  ageut ;  the  invisible  chains 
of  opinion,  the  secret  love  of  decorum,  the  inward 
respect  for  the  laws,  even  when  they  were  iniquitous, 
the  fear  of  tarnishing  his  glory,  kept  him  in  his 
prison:  they  were  motives  sufficiently  powerful,  with 
this  enthusiast  for  virtue,  to  induce  him  to  wait  death 
with  tranquillity;  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  save 
himself,  because  he  could  find  no  potential  motive  to 
bring  him  to  depart,  even  for  an  instant,  from  those 
principles  to  ^vhich  his  mind  was  accustomed. 

Man,  says  he,  frequently  acts  against  his  incli- 
nation, from  whence  he  has  falsely  concluded  he 
is  a  free  agent ;  when  he  appears  to  act  contrary  to 
his  inclination,  he  is  determined  to  it  by  some  motive 
sufficiently  efficacious  to  vanquish  this  inclination. 
A  sick  man,  with  a  view  to  his  cure,  arrives  at  con- 
quering his  repugnance  to  the  most  disgusting  reme- 
dies: the  fear  of  pain,  the  dread  of  death,  then  be- 
come necessary  and  intelligent  motives ;  consequently, 
this  sick  man  cannot  be  said,  with  truth,  by  any  means 
to  act  freely. 

When  it  is  s?^id,  that  man  is  not  a  free  agent,  it  is 
cot  pretended  to  compare  him  to  a  body  moved  by  a 
simple  impulsive  cause :  he  contains  within  himself 
causes  inherent  to  bis  existence  ;  he  is  moved  by  an 
interior  organ,  which  has  its  own  peculiar  laws; 
which  is  itself  necessarily  determined,  in  consequence 
of  ideas  formed  from  perceptions,  resulting  from  sen- 
sations, which  it  receives  from  exterior  objects.  As 
the  mechanism  of  these  sensations,  of  these  percep- 
tions, and  the  manner  they  engrave  ideas  on  the 
brain  of  ojaii,  are  not  known  to  him,  because  he  is 
uaable  to  unravel  all    theae    motions ;    because  he 
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cannot  perceive  the  chain  of  operations  in  his  sooi, 
or  the  motive-principle  that  acts  within  him,  he  sui>- 
poses  himself  a  free  agent ;  which,  literally  translated, 
signifies  that  he  moves  himself  by  himself;  that  he 
determines  himself  without  cause ;  when  he  rather 
ought  to  say,  he  is  ignorant  how  or  for  why  he  acts 
in  the  manner  he  does.  It  is  true  the  soul  enjoys 
an  activity  peculiar  to  itself,  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  this  activity  would  never  be  displayed  if  some 
motive  or  some  cause  did  not  put  it  in  a  condition  to 
exercise  itself,  at  least  it  will  not  be  pretended  tiiat 
the  soul  is  able  either  to  love  or  to  hate  without  being 
moved,  withost  knowing  the  objects,  without  having 
some  idea  of  their  qualities,  Gunpowder  has  un- 
questionably a  particular  activity,  but  this  activity  wiH 
never  display  itself,  unless  fire  be  applied  to  it ;  this 
however,  immediately  sets  in  motion. 

It  is  the  great  complication  of  motion  in  man,  it 
is  the  variety  of  his  action,  it  is  the  multiplicity  of 
causes  that  move  him,  wheiher  simultaneously  or  iti 
continual  succession,  that  persuades  him  he  is  a  free 
agent:  if  all  his  motions  were  simple,  if  the  causes 
that  move  him  did  not  confound  themselves  with  each 
other,  if  they  were  distinct,  if  his  machine  was  less 
^complicated,  he  would  perceive  that  all  his  actions 
were  necessary,  because  he  would  be  enabled  to  recur 
instantly  to  the  cause  that  made  him  act.  A  man 
who  should  be  always  obliged  to  go  towards  the  west 
would  always  go  on  that  side,  but  be  would  feel  ex- 
.  tremely  well,  that  in  so  going  he  was  not  a  free  agent  : 
ii  he  had  another  sense,  as  his  actions  or  his  motion 
augmented  by  a  sixth  would  be  stiil  more  varied, 
much  more  complicated,  he  would  believe  himself  still 
more  a  free  agent  than.he  does  with  hbi  five  senses. 
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It  is,  then,  for  want  of  recurring-  to  the  caiises  that 
move  him,  for  want  of  being  able  to  analyse,  front 
not  being  competent  to  decompose  the  complicated 
motion  of  his  machine,  that  man  believes  himself  a 
free  agent  •  it  is  only  upon  his  own  ignoratice  that  he 
founds  the  profound  yet  deceitful  notion  he  has  of 
his  free-agency,  that  he  builds  those  opinions  which 
he  brings  forward  as  a  striking  proof  of  his  pre- 
tended freedom  of  action.  If,  for  a  short  time,  each 
man  was  willing  to  examine  his  own  peculiar  actions, 
to  search  out  their  true  motives,  to  discover  their  con- 
catenation, he  would  remain  convinced  that  the  sen- 
timent he  has  of  his  natural  free-agency  is  a  chimera 
that  must  speedily  be  destroyed  by  experience. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
multiplicity,  the  diversity  of  the  causes  which  con- 
tinually act  upon  man,  frequently  without  even  his 
knowledge,  render  it  impossible,  or  at  least  extremely 
difficult,  for  him  to  recur  to  the  true  principles  of  his 
own  peculiar  actions,  much  less  the  actions  of  others  ; 
they  frequently  depend  upon  causes  so  fugitive,  so 
remote  from  their  effects,  and  which,  superficially 
examined,  appear  to  have  so  little  analogy,  so  slender 
a  relation  with  them,  that  it  requires  singular  saga- 
city to  bring  them  into  light.  This  is  what  renders' 
the  study  of  the  moral  man  a  task  of  such  difficulty  ; 
this  is  the  reason  why  his  heart  is  an  abyss,  of  which 
it  is  frequently  impossible  for  him  to  fathom  the 
depth.  He  is,  then,  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  general  and  necessary  laws  by 
which  the  human  heart  is  regulated ;  for  the  indivi- 
duals of  his  own  species  these  laws  are  pretty  nearly 
the  same,  they  vary  only  in  consequence  of  the  organ- 
ization that  is  peculiar  to  each,  and  of  the  modifica- 
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tion  it  undergoes  ;  this,  however,  is  not,  cannot  be 
rigorously  the  same  in  any  two.  It  suffices  to  know 
that  by  his  essence  man  tends  to  conserve  himself,  to 
render  his  existence  happy:  this  granted,  whatever 
may  be  his  actions,  if  he  recurs  back  to  this  first 
principle,  to  this  general,  this  necessary  tendency  of 
his  will,  he  never  can  be  deceived  with  regard  to  his 
motives.  Man,  without  doubt,  for  want  of  cultivat- 
ing reason,  being  destitute  of  experience,  frequently 
deceives  himself  upon  the  means  of  arriving  at  this 
end  ;  sometimes  the  means  he  employs  are  unpleasant 
to  his  fellows,  because  they  are  prejudicial  to  their 
interests  ;  or  else  those  of  which  he  avails  himself 
appear  irrational,  because  they  remove  him  from  the 
end  to  which  he  would  approximate :  but  whatever 
may  be  these  means,  they  have  always  necessarily  and 
invariably  for  object,  either  an  existing  or  imaginary 
happiness ;  are  directed  to  preserve  himself  in  a  state 
analogous  to  his  mode  of  existence,  to  his  manner  of 
feeling,  to  his  way  of  thinking;  whether  durable  or 
transitory.  It  is  from  having  mistaken  this  truth, 
that  the  greater  number  of  moral  philosophers  have 
made  rather  the  romance,  than  the  history  of  the 
human  heart;  they  have  attributed  the  actions  of 
man  to  fictitious  causes  ;  at  least  they  have  not  sought 
out  the  necessary  motives  of  his  conduct.  Politi- 
cians and  legislators  have  been  in  the  same  state  of 
ignorance;  or  else  impostors  have  found  it  much 
shorter  to  employ  imaginary  motive-powers,  than 
those  which  really  have  existence:  they  have  rather 
chosen  to  make  man  wander  out  of  his  way,  to  make 
him  tremble  under  incommodious  phantoms,  than 
guide  him  to  virtue  by  the  direct  road  to  happiness ; 
notwithstanding  the  conformity  of  the  latter  with  the 
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natural  desires  of  his  heart.  So  true  it  is,  that 
error  can  never  possibly  be  useful^  to  the  human 
species. 

However  this  may  be,  man  either  sees  or  believes 
he  sees,  much  more  distinctly,  the  necessary  relation 
of  effects  with  their  causes  in  natural  philosophy  than 
in  the  human  heart;  at  least  he  sees  in  the  former 
sensible  causes  constantly  produce  sensible  effects, 
ever  the  same,  when  the  circumstances  are  alike. 
After  this,  he  hesitates  not  to  look  upon  physical 
effects  as  necessary,  whilst  he  refuses  to  acknowledge 
necessity  in  the  acts  of  the  human  will ;  these  he  has, 
without  any  just  foundation,  attributed  to  a  motive- 
power  that  acts  independently  by  its  own  peculiar 
energy,  that  is  capable  of  modifying  itself  without 
the  concurrence  of  exterior  causes,  and  which  is 
distinguished  from  all  material  or  physical  beings. 
Jlgriciilture  is  founded  upon  the  assurance  afforded 
by  experience,  that  the  earth,  cultivated  and  sown  in 
a  certain  manner,  when  it  has  otherwise  the  requisite 
qualities,  will  furnish  grain,  fruit,  and  flowers,  either 
necessary  for  subsistence  or  pleasing  to  the  senses. 
If  things  were  considered  without  prejudice,  it  would 
be  perceived,  thai  in  morals  education  is  nothing 
more  than  the  agriculture  of  the  mind;  that  like 
the  earth,  by  reason  of  its  natural  disposition,  of  the 
culture  bestowed  upon  it,  of  the  seeds  with  which  it 
is  sown,  of  the  seasons,  more  or  less  flivorable,  that 
conduct  it  to  maturity,  we  may  be  assured  that  the 
soul  will  produce  either  virtue  or  vice;  moral  fruit 
that  will  be  either  salubrious  for  man  or  baneful  to 
society,  florals  is  the  science  of  the  relations  that 
subsist  between  the  minds,  the  wills,  and  tlie  actions 
of  men  ;  ii[i  the  same  manner  that  geometrij  is  the 
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science  of  the  relations  tiiat  are  found  between  bor 
dies.  Morals  would  be  a  chimera,  it  would  have  no 
certain  principles,  if  it  was  not  founded  upon  the 
knowledge  of  the  motives  which  must  necessarily 
have  an  influence  upon  the  human  will,  and  which 
must  necessarily  determine  the  actions  of  human 
beings. 

if  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world,  a 
cause  of  which  the  action  is  not  interrupted  be  neces- 
sarily followed  by  a  given  effect,  it  floAvs  consecutively 
that  a  reasonable  education.,  grafted  upon  truth, 
founded  upon  wise  laws, — that  honest  principles  in- 
stilled during  youth,  virtuous  examples  continually 
held  forth,  esteem  attached  solely  to  merit,  recom- 
pense awarded  to  none  but  good  actions,  contempt 
regularly  visiting  vice,  shame  following  falsehood  as 
its  shadow,  rigorous  chastisements  applied  without 
distinction  to  crime,  are  causes  that  Mould  necessarily 
act  on  the  will  of  man  ;  that  would  determine  the 
greater  number  of  his  species  to  exhibit  virtue,  to 
love  it  for  its  own  sake,  to  seek  after  it  as  the  most 
desirable  good,  as  the  surest  road  to  the  happiness 
he  so  ardently  desires.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  su- 
perstition, politics,  example,  public  opinion,  all  labour 
to  countenance  wickedness,  to  train  man  viciously  ; 
if,  instead  of  fanning  his  virtues,  they  stifle  good 
principles ;  if,  instead  of  directing  his  studies  to  his 
advantage,  they  render  his  education  either  useless  or 
unprofitable;  if  this  education  itself,  instead  of 
grounding  him  in  virtue,  only  inoculates  him  with 
vice  ;  if,  instead  of  inculcating  reason,  it  imbues  him 
with  prejudice  ;  if,  instead  of  making  him  enamoured 
of  truth,  it  furnishes  him  wdth  false  notions ;  if,  in- 
stead of  storing  bis  mind  with  just  ideas  drawn  from 
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experience,  it  fills  him  with  dangerous  opinions; 
if,  instead  of  fostering  mildness  and  forbearance,  it 
kindles  in  his  breast  only  those  passions  which  are 
incommodious  to  himself  and  hurtful  to  others ;  it 
must  be  of  necessity,  that  the  will  of  the  greater  num^ 
ber  shall  determine  them  to  evil ;  shall  render  them 
unworthy,  make  them  baneful  to  society.  Many 
quthors  have  acknowledged  the  importance  of  a  good 
education,  that  youth  was  the  season  to  feed  the  hu- 
man heart  with  wholesome  diet ;  but  they  have  not 
felt,  that  a  good  education  is  incompatible,  nay,  im* 
possible,  with  the  superstition  of  man,  since  this 
commences  with  giving  his  mind  a  false  bias :  that 
it  is  equally  inconsistent  with  arbitrary  government, 
because  this  always  dreads  lest  he  should  become 
enlightened,  and  is  ever  sedulous  to  render  him  ser- 
Yile,  mean,  contemptible,  and  cringing  ;  that  it  is  in- 
congruous with  laws  that  are  not  founded  in  equity, 
that  are  frequently  bottomed  on  injustice  ;  that  it 
cannot  obtain  with  those  received  customs  that  are 
opposed  to  good  sense ;  that  it  cannot  exist  whilst 
public  opinion  is  unfavourable  to  virtue  ;  above  all, 
that  it  is  absurd  to  expect  it  from  incapable  instruct 
tors,  from  masters  with  weak  minds,  who  have  only 
the  ability  to  infuse  into  their  scholars  those  false  ideas 
with  which  they  are  themselves  infected.  Here, 
without  doubt,  is  the  real  source  from  whence  springs 
that  universal  corruption,  that  wide-spreading  de-. 
pravity,  of  which  moralists,  with  great  justice,  so 
loudly  complain ;  without,  however,  pointing  out 
those  causes  of  the  evil,  which  are  true  ^s  they  are 
necessary  :  instead  of  this,  they  search  for  it  in  human 
nature,  say  it  is  corrupt,  blame  man  for  loving  himself, 
and  for  seeking  after  his  o^vn  happiness,  insist  that  he 
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must  have  supernatural  assistance,  some  marvellous 
interference,  to  enable  hirn  to  become  good  :  this  is  a 
Tery  prejudicial  doctrine  for  him,  it  is  directly  sub^ 
versive  of  his  true  happiness;  by  teaching  him  to 
hold  himself  in  contempt,  it  tends  necessarily  to 
discourage  him;  it  either  makes  him  sluggish,  or 
drives  him  to  despair  whilst  waiting  for  this  grace : 
is  it  not  easy  to  be  perceived,  that  he  would  always 
have  it  if  he  was  well  educated  ;  if  he  was  honestly 
governed  }  There  cannot  well  exist  a  wilder  or  h 
stranger  system  of  morals,  than  that  of  the  theolo- 
gians who  attribute  all  moral  evil  to  an  original  sin, 
and  all  moral  good  to  the  pardon  of  it.  It  ought 
not  to  excite  surprise  if  such  a  system  is  of  no 
efficacy ;  what  can  reasonably  be  the  result  of  such 
an  hypothesis  ?  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  supposed, 
the  boasted  free-agency  of  man,  it  is  insisted  that 
nothing  less  than  the  Author  of  Nature  himself  is 
necessary  to  destroy  the  wicked  desires  of  his  heart: 
but,  alas !  no  power  whatever  is  found  sufficiently 
efficacious  to  resist  those  unhappy  propensities, 
-which,  under  the  fatal  constitution  of  things,  the 
most  vigorous  motives,  as  before  observed,  are  conti- 
nually infusing  into  the  will  of  man  ;  no  agency  seems 
competent  to  turn  the  course  of  that  unhappy  di- 
rection these  are  perpetually  giving  to  the  stream 
of  his  natural  passions.  He  is,  indeed,  incessantly 
exhorted  to  resist  these  passions,  to  stifle  them, 
and  to  root  them  out  of  his  heart;  but  is  it  not 
evident  [they  are  necessary  to  his  welfare  >  Can  it 
not  be  perceived  they  are  inherent  in  his  nature  ? 
Does  not  experience  prove  them  to  be  useful  to  his 
conservation,  since  they  have  for  object,  only  to  avoid 
that  which  may  be  injurious  to  him  ;  to  procure  tha^ 
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which  may  be  advantageoiis  to  his  mode  of  exist-? 
ence  ?  In  short,  is  it  not  easy  to  be  seen,  that  these, 
passions,  well  directed,  that  is  to  say,  carried  towards 
objects  that  are  truly  useful,  that  are  really  interest- 
ing to  himself,  which  embrace  the  happiness  of 
others,  would  necessarily  contribute  to  the  substan- 
tial, to  the  permanent  well-being  of  society  ?  Theo- 
logians themselves  have  felt,  they  have  acknow- 
ledged the  necessity  of  the  passions:  many  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church  have  broached  this  doctrine ; 
among  the  rest  Father  Senault  has  written  a  book, 
expressly  on  the  subject:  the  passions  of  man  are  like 
tire,  at  once  necessary  to  the  wants  of  life,  suitable 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  humanity,  and  equally 
capable  of  producing  the  most  terrible  ravages,  the 
most  fi;ightful  devastation. 

Every  thing  becomes  an   impulse  to  the  will ;   a 
single  word  frequently  suffices  to  modify  a  man  for 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  to  decide  for  ever  his 
propensities  ;    an  infant  who  has  burned  his  finger 
by  having  approached  it  too  near  the  flame  of  a 
lighted  taper,  is  warned  from  thence,  that  he  ought 
to    abstain   from   indulging   a   similar  temptation ; 
a  man,  once  punished  and  despised  for  having  com- 
mitted a  dishonest  action,  is  not  often  tempted  to 
continue  so  unfavourable  a  course.     Under  whatever 
point  of  view  man  is  considered,   he  never  acts  but 
after  the  impulse  g-iven  to  his  will,  whether  it  be  by 
the  will  of  others,  or  by  more  perceptible  physical 
causes.       The    particular    organization   decides    the 
nature  of  the  impulse  ;  souls  act  upon  souls  that  are 
analogO!is ;    inflamed,  fiery    imaginations,   act  with 
fiicility    upon    strong  passions  ;    upon    imaginations 
^asy  to  be  inilomed.  the  surprij^ing  progress  of  en-, 
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tiiusiasra  ;  the  hereditary  propagation  of  superstition  ; 
the  transmission  of  religious  errors  from  race  to  race, 
the  excessive  ardour  with  which  man  seizes  on  the 
marvellous,  are  effects  as  necessary  as  those  which 
result  from  the  action  and  re-action  of  bodies. 

In  despite  of  the  gratuitous  ideas  which  man  has 
formed  to  himself  on  his  pretended  free-agency  •  in 
defiance  of  the  illusions   of  this  supposed  intimate 
sense,  which,  contrary  to  his  experience,  persuades 
him  that  he  is  master  of  his  will, — all  his  institTitions 
are  really  founded  upon  necessity:  on  this,  as  on  a 
variety  of  other  occasions,  practice  throws  aside  spe- 
culation.    Indeed,  if  it  was  not  believed  that  certain 
motives  embraced  the  power  requisite  to  determine 
the  will  of  man,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  his  passions, 
to  direct  them  towards  an  end,  to  modify  him ;  of 
what  use  would  be  the  faculty  of  speech  ?  What  be- 
nefit could  arise  from    education,  from    legislation, 
from  morals,  even  from  religion  itself?  What  does 
education  achieve,  save  give  the  first  impulse  to  the 
human  will,  make  man  contract  habits,  oblige  him 
to  persist  in  them,  furnish  him  with  motives,  whether 
true  or  false,  to  act  after  a  given  manner  ?  When  the 
father  either  menaces  his  son  with  punishment,  or 
promises  him  a  reward,  is  he  not  convinced  these 
things  will  act  upon  his  will  ?  What  does  legislation 
attempt,  except  it  be  to  present  to  the  citizens  of  a 
state  those  motives  whieh  are  supposed  necessary  to 
determine  them  to  perform  some  actions   that  are 
considered  worthy  ;  to  abstain  from  committing  others 
that  are  looked  upon  as  unworthy  ?  What  is  the  object 
of  morals,  if  it  be  not  to  shew  man  that  his  interest 
exacts  he  should  suppress  the  momentary  ebullition 
of  his  passions,  with  a  view  to  promote  a  more  cer- 
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tain  happiness,  a  more  lasting  well-being,  than  can 
possibly  result  from  the  gratification  of  his  transitory 
desires  ?  Does  not  the  religion  of  all  countries  sup- 
pose the  human  race,  together  with  the  entire  of 
Nature,  submitted  to  the  irresistible  w\\]  of  a  neces- 
sary being,  who  regulates  their  condition  after  the 
eternal  laws  of  immutable  wisdom  ?  Is  not  God  the 
absolute  master  of  their  destiny  ?  Is  it  not  this  di- 
Tine  being  who  chooses  and  rejects  ?  The  anathemas 
fulminated  by  religion,  the  promises  it  holds  forth, 
are  they  not  founded  upon  the  idea  of  the  effects  they 
will  necessarily  produce  upon  mankind  ?  Is  not  man 
brought  into  existence  without  his  own  knowledge  ? 
Is  he  not  obliged  to  play  a  part  against  his  will  ?  Does 
not  either  his  happiness  or  his  misery  depend  on  the 
part  he  plays  ? 

All  religion  has  been  evidently  founded  upon  J^a- 
talism.  Among  the  Greeks  they  supposed  men  were 
punished  for  their  necessary  faults,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Orestes,  in  (Edipus,  &c.  who  only  committed 
«  crimes  predicted  by  the  oracles.  It  is  rather  singular 
that  the  theological  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  free- 
agency^  which  they  endeavour  to  oppose  to  that  of 
predestination, — which  according  to  them  is  irre- 
eoncileable  with  Christianity,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  false 
and  dangerous  system, — should  not  have  been  aware 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  fall  of  angels,  original 
sin,  the  small  number  of  the  elect,  the  system  of 
grace,  S^-'c.  were  most  incontestibly  supporting,  by 
the  most  cogent  arguments,  a  true  system  of  fatalism. 
Education,  then,  is  only  necessity  shewn'to  chil- 
dren :  legislation  is  necessity  shewn  to  the  members 
of  the  body  politic :  morals  is  the  necessity  of  the 
relations  subsisting  between  men,  shewn  to  reasonable 
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beings :  in  short,  man  grants  ne.cessiiy  m  every 
thing  for  which  he  believes  he  has  certain,  unerring 
experience  :  that  of  which  he  does  not  comprehend 
the  necessary  connection  of  causes  with  their  effects 
he  styles  probability  :  he  would  not  act  as  he  does, 
if  he  was  not  convinced,  or,  at  least,  if  he  did  not 
presume  he  was,  that  certain  effects  will  necessarily 
follow  his  actions.  The  moralist  preaches  reason, 
because  he  believes  it  necessary  to  man  :  the  philoso- 
pher writes,  because  he  believes  truth  must,  sooner 
or  later,  prevail  over  falsehood  :  iy rants  and  fana- 
tical priests  necessarily  hate  truth,  despise  reason, 
because  they  believe  them  prejudicial  to  their  inte- 
rests :  the  sovereign,  who  strives  to  terrify  crime  by 
the  severity  of  his  laws,  but  who  nevertheless,  from 
motives  of  state  policy  sometimes  renders  it  useful 
and  even  necessary  to  his  purposes,  presumes  the  mo- 
tives he  employs  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  his  subjects 
within  bounds.  All  reckon  e€]na]]y  upon  the  power 
or  upon  the  necessity  of  the  motives  they  make  use 
of;  each  individual  flatters  himself,  either  with  or 
without  reason,  that  these  motives  will  have  an  in- 
fluence on  the  conduct  of  mankind.  The  education 
of  man  is  commonlv  so  defective,  so  inefHcacious,  so 
little  calculated  to  promote  the  end  he  has  in  view, 
because  it  is  regulated  by  prejudice  :  even  when  this 
education  is  good,  it  is  but  too  often  speedily  counter- 
acted, quickly  annihilated,  by  evil  example,  by  super- 
stition, by  almost  every  thing  that  takes  place  in 
society.  Legislation  and  politics  are  very  frequently 
iniquitous,  and  serve  no  better  purpose  than  to  kindle 
passions  in  ihe  bosom  of  man,  which  once  set  afloat, 
fhey  are  no  longer  competent  fo  restrain.  The  great 
art  of  the  moralist  should  be,  to  point  out  to  mail, 
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to  convince  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  sacred 
office  of  regulating  his  will,  that  their  interests  are 
identified ;  that  their  reciprocal  happiness  depends 
upon  the  harmony  of  their  passions  ;  that  the  safety, 
the  power,  the  duration  of  empires,  necessarily  de- 
pend on  the  good  sense  diffused  among  the  indivi- 
dual members  ;  on  the  truth  of  the  notions  inculcated 
in  the  mind  of  the  citizens,  on  the  moral  goodness 
that  is  sown  in  their  hearts,  on  the  virtues  that  are 
cultivated  in  their  breasts ;  religion  should  not  be 
admissible,  unless  it  truly  fortified,  unless  it  really 
strenathened  these  motives.  But  in  the  miserable 
state  into  which  error  has  plunged  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  human  species,  man,  for  the  most  part, 
is  seduced  to  be  wicked :  he  injures  his  fellow-creature 
as  a  matter  of  conscience,  because  the  strongest  mo- 
tives are  held  out  to  him  to  be  persecuting ;  because 
his  institutions  invite  him  to  the  commission  of  evil, 
under  the  lure  of  promoting  his  own  immediate  hap- 
piness. In  most  countries  superstition  renders  him 
a  useless  being,  makes  him  an  abject  slave,  causes 
him  to  tremble  under  its  terrors,  or  else  turns  him 
into  a  furious  fanatic,  who  is  at  once  cruel,  intolerant, 
and  inhuman  :  in  a  great  number  of  states  arbitrary 
power  crushes  him,  obliges  him  to  become  a  cringing 
sycophant,  renders  him  completely  vicious:  in  those 
despotic  states  the  law  rarely  visits  crime  with  punish- 
ment, except  in  those  who  are  too  feeble  to  oppose 
its- course?  or  when  it  has  become  incapable  of  re- 
straining the  violent  excesses  to  which  a  bad  govern- 
ment gives  birth.  In  sshort,  rational  education  is 
neglected ;  a  prudent  culture  of  the  human  mind  is 
despised  ;  it  depends,  but  too  frequently,  upon  bi- 
^otted,  superstitious  priests,  who  are  interested  ia 
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deceiving*  man,  and  wlio  are  sometimes  impostors ; 
or  else  upon  parents  or  masters  without  understand- 
ing, who  are  devoid  of  morals,  who  impress  on  the 
ductile  mind  of  their  scholars  those  vices  with  which 
they  are  themselves  tormented  ;  wlio  transmit  to  them 
the  false  opinions,  which  they  believe  they  have  an 
^jiterest  in  making  them  adopt. 

All  this  proves  the  necessity  of  falling  back  to 
man's  original  errors,  and  recurring  to  the  primitive 
source  of  his  wanderings,  if  it  be  seriously  intended 
to  furnish  him  with  suitable  remedies  for  such  enor- 
mous maladies :  it  is  useless  to  dream  of  correcting 
his  mistakes,  of  curing  him  of  his  depravity,  until 
the  true  causes  that  move  his  will  are  unravelled  ; 
until  more  real,  more  beneficial,  more  certain  motives 
are  substituted  for  those  which  are  found  so  ineffica- 
cious ;  which  prove  so  dangerous  both  to  society 
and  to  himself.  It  is  for  those  who  guide  the  human 
will,  who  regulate  the  condition  of  nations,  who  hold 
the  real  happiness  of  man  in  their  grasp,  to  seek  after 
these  motives, — with  which  reason  will  readily  fur- 
nish them — which  experience  will  enable  them  to 
apply  with  success  :  even  a  good  book,  by  touching 
the  heart  of  a  great  prince,  may  become  a  very  power- 
ful cause  that  shall  necessarily  have  an  influence  over 
the  conduct  of  a  whole  people,  and  decide  upon  the 
felicity  of  a  portion  of  the  human  race. 

From  all  that  has  been  advanced  in  this  chapter, 
it  results,  that  in  no  one  niomentof  his  existence  man 
is  a  free  agent :  he  is  not  the  architect  of  his  own 
conformation ;  this  he  holds  from  Nature ;  he  has 
no  controul  over  his  own  ideas,  or  over  the  modifi,- 
cation  of  his  brain  ;  these  are  due  to  causes,  that, 
in  despite  of  him,  very  frequently  withowt  his  own 
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kuovvledg-e,  unceasingly  act  upon  him  ;  he  is  not  the 
master  of  not  ioving  that  which  he  finds  amiable ; 
of  not  coveting  that  which  appears  to  him  desirable ; 
he  is  not  capable  of  refusing  to  deliberate,  when  he 
is  uncertain  of  the  effects  certain  objects  will  produce 
upon  him  ;  he  cannot  avoid  choosing  that  which  he 
believes  will  be  most  advantageous  to  him  :  in  the 
moment  when  his  will  is  determined  by  his  choice, 
he  is  not  competent  to  act  otherwise  than  he  does: 
in  what  instance,  then,  is  he  the  master  of  his  own 
actions  ?    In  what  moment  is  he  a  free  agent  ? 

That  which  a  man  is  about  to  do  is  always  a  conse- 
quence of  that  which  he  has  been — of  that  which  he 
is— of  that  which  he  has  done  up  to  the  moment  of 
the  action  :  his  total  and  actual  existence,  considered 
under  all  its  possible  circumstances,  contains  the  sum 
of  all  the  motives  to  the  action  he  is  about  to  commit ; 
this  is  a  principle,  the  truth  of  which  no  thinking 
being  will  be  able  to  refuse  accrediting :  his  life  is  a 
series  of  necessary  moments  ;  his  conduct,  whether 
good  or  bad,  virtuous  or  vicious,  useful  or  prejudicial, 
either  to  himself  or  to  others,  is  a  concatenation  of 
action,  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  as  necessary 
as  all  the  moments  of  his  existence.  To  live^  is  to 
exiist  in  a  necessary  mode  during  the  points  of  its 
duration,  which  succeed  each  other  necessarily :  to 
loill^  is  to  acquiesce  or  not  in  remaining  such  as  he 
is:  to  he  free,  is  to  yield  to  the  necessary  motives 
that  he  caH'ies  within  himself. 

If  he  understood  the  play  of  his  organs,  if  he  was 
able  to  recal  to  himself  all  the  impulsions  they  have 
received,  ail  the  modifications  they  have  undergone, 
all  the  effects  they  have  produced,  he  would  perceive, 
tkat  alt  hife  actions  are  submited  to  {\va\  fatality  which 
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regulates  his  own  particular  system,  as  it  does  the 
entire  system  of  the  universe  :  no  one  eftect  in  him, 
any  more  than  in  Nature,  produce  itself  by  chance; 
this,  as  has  been  before  proved,  is  a  word  void  of 
sense.  All  that  passes  in  him,  all  that  is  done  by 
him,  as  well  as  all  that  happens  in  Nature,  or  that  is 
attributed  to  her,  is  derived  from  necessary  causes 
which  act  according"  to  necessary  laws,  which  pro- 
duce necessary  efFectj5 ;  from  whence  necessarily  flow 
others. 

Fatality  is  the  eternal,  the  immutable,  the  neces- 
sary order  established  in  Nature,  or  the  indispensible 
connection  of  causes  that  act  with  the  effects  they 
operate.  Conforming  to  this  order,  heavy  bodies 
fall,  light  bodies  rise ;  that  which  is  analogous  in 
matter,  reciprocally  attracts ;  that  which  is  hetero- 
geneous, mutually  repels;  man  congregates  himself 
in  society,  modifies  each  his  fellow,  becomes  either 
virtuous  or  wicked  ;  either  contributes  to  his  mutual 
happiness,  or  reciprocates  his  misery  ;  either  loves 
his  neighbour,  or  hates  his  companion  necessarily ; 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  one  acts  upon 
the  other.  From  whence  it  may  be  seen,  that  the 
same  necessity  which  regulates  the  physical,  also 
regulates  the  moral  world  :  in  which  every  thing  is 
in  consequence  submitted  to  fatality.  Man,  in  run- 
ning over,  frequently  without  h^s  own  knowledge, 
often  in  despite  of  himself,  the  route  which  Nature 
has  marked  out  for  him,  resembles  a  swimmer  who 
is  obliged  to  follow  the  current  that  carries  him  along ; 
he  believes  himself  a  free  agent,  because  he  some- 
times conseiits,  sometimes  does  not  consent,  to  glide 
with  the  stream  ;  wiiich,  notwithstanding,  alway^** 
hurries  him  forward  :  he  believes  himself  the  master 
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of  his  condition,  because  he  is  obliged  to  use  hi« 
arms  under  the  fear  of  sinking. 

The  false  ideas  he  has  formed  to  himself  upon 
free-agencj',  are  in  general  thus  founded :  there  are 
certain  events  which  he  judges  necessary;  either 
because  he  sees  they  are  effects  that  are  constantly, 
are  invariably  linked  to  certain  causes,  which  nothing 
seems  to  prevent ;  or  because  he  believes  he  has  dis- 
covered the  chain  of  causes  and  effects  that  is  put  in 
play  to  produce  those  events :  whilst  he  contemplates 
as  contingent^  other  events,  of  whose  causes  he  is 
ignorant ;  the  concatenation  of  which  he  does  not 
perceive ;  with  whose  mode  of  acting  he  is  un- 
acquainted :  but  in  Nature,  where  every  thing  is 
connected  by  one  common  bond,  there  exists  no 
effect  without  a  cause.  In  the  moral  as  well  as  in 
the  physical  world,  every  thing  that  happens  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  causes,  either  visible  or 
concealed  ;  which  are,  of  necessity,  obliged  to  act 
after  their  peculiar  essences.  In  man,  free-agency 
is  nothing  more  than  necessity  contained  within 
himself. 
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t^n  examination  of  the  Opinion  which  pretends 
that  the  Si/stem  of  Fatalism  is  dangerous^ 

For  a  being  whose  essence  obliges  him  to  have  a 
constant  tendency  to  his  own  conservation,  to  con- 
tinually seek  to  render  himself  happy,  experience  is 
indispensible :  without  it  he  cannot  discover  truth, 
which  is  nothing  more,  as  has  been  already  said,  than 
ia  knowledge  of  the  constant  relations  which  subsist 
between  man,  and  those  objects  that  act  upon  him  ; 
according  to  his  experience  be  denominates  those 
that  contribute  to  his  permanent  welfare  useful  and 
salutary ;  those  that  procure  him  pleasure,  more  or 
less  durable,  he  calls  agreeable.  Truth  itself  becomes 
the  object  of  his  desires,  only  when  he  believes  it  is 
useful ;  he  dreads  it,  whenever  he  presumes  it  will 
injure  him.  But  has  truth  the  power  to  injure 
him  ?  Is  it  possible  that  evil  can  result  to  man 
from  a  correct  understanding  of  the  relations  he  has 
with  other  beings  ?  Can  it  be  true,  that  he  can  be 
harmed  by  becoming  acquainted  with  those  things, 
of  which,  for  his  ow«  happiness,  he  is  interested  in 
having  a  knowledge  ?  No  :  unquestionably  not.  It 
is  upon  its  utility  that  truth  founds  its  worth ;  upon 
this  that  it  builds  its  rights ;  sometimes  it  may  be 
disagreeable  to  individuals — it  may  even  appear  con- 
traiy  to  their  interests — but  it  will  ever  be  beneficial 
to  them  in  the  end;  it  will  always  be  useful  to  the 
whole  human  specie*;  it  will  eternally  benefit  the 


great  bulk  of  mankind;  whose  interests  must  for 
ever  remain  distinct  from  those  of  men,  who,  duped 
by  their  own  peculiar  passions,  believe  their  advan- 
tage consists  in  plunging  others  into  error. 

UtilitT/^  then,  is  the  touchstone  of  his  systems,  the 
test  of  his  opinions,  the  critei'ion  of  the  actions  of 
man ;  it  is  the  standard  of  the  esteem,  the  measure 
of  the  love  he  owes  to  truth  itself:  the  most  useful 
truths  are  the  most  estimable :  those  truths  which  are 
inost  interesting  for  his  species,  he  styles  eminent; 
tlioseof  which  the  utility  limits  itself  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  some  individuals  who  have  not  correspondent 
ideas,  similar  modes  of  feeling,  wants  analo'gx)us  to 
his  own,  he  either  disdains,  or  else  calls  them  barren. 

It  is  according  to  this  standard,  that  the  principles 
laid  down  in  this  work,  ought  to  be  judged.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  immense  chain  of  mis- 
chief produced  on  the  earth  by  erroneous  systems 
of  superstition,  will  acknowledge  the  importance  of 
opposing  to  them  systems  more  accordant  with  truth, 
schemes  drawn  from  Nature,  sciences  founded  on 
experience.  Those  who  are,  or  believe  they  are, 
interested  in  maintaining  the  established  errors,  will 
contemplate,  with  horror,  the  truths  here  presented 
to  them :  in  short,  those  infatuated  mortals,  who  do 
not  feel,  or  who  only  feel  very  faintly,  the  enormous 
load  of  misery  brought  upon  mankind  by  metaphy- 
sical speculation  ;  the  heavy  yoke  of  slavery  under 
which  prejudice  makes  him  groan,  will  reg-ard  all 
our  principles  as  useless;  or,  at  most,  as  sterile 
truths,  calculated  to  amuse  the  idle  hours  of  a  few 
speculators. 

No  astonishment,  therefore,  need  be  excited  at 
iJie  various  judgments  formed  by  man:  his  interests 
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never  being'  the  same,  any  more  than  his  nptions  of 
utility,  he  condemns  or  disdains  every  thing  that 
does  not  accord  with  his  own  peculiar  ideas.  This 
granted,  let  us  examine,  if  in  the  eyes  of  the  disin- 
terested man,  who  is  not  entangled  by  prejudice — 
who  is  sensible  to  the  happiness  of  his  species — who 
delights  in  truth — the  doctrine  of  fatalism  be  use- 
ful or  dangerous  ?  Let  us  see  if  it  is  a  barren  specu- 
lation, that  has  not  any  influence  upon  the  felicity  of 
the  human  race  ?  It  has  been  already  shewn,  that  it 
will  furnish  morals  with  efficacious  arguments,  with 
real  motives  to  determine  the  will,  supply  politics  with 
the  true  lever  to  raise  the  proper  activity  in  the  mind 
of  man.  It  will,  also  be  seen,  that  it  sei*ves  to  explain 
in  a  simple  manner,  the  mechanism  of  man's  actions; 
to  develope  in  an  easy  way  the  arcana  of  the  most 
striking  phenomena  of  the  human  heart:  on  the 
other  hand,  if  his  ideas  are  only  the  result  of  unfruitful 
speculations,  they  cannot  interest  the  happiness  of 
the  human  species.  Whether  he  believes  himself  a 
free  agent,  or  whether  he  acknowledges  the  necessity 
of  things,  he  always  equally  follows  the  desires 
imprinted  on  his  soul ;  which  are  to  preserve  his 
existence  and  render  himself  happy.  A  rational 
education,  honest  habits,  wise  systems,  equitable 
laws,  rewards  uprightly  distributed,  punishments 
justly  inflicted,  will  conduct  man  to  happiness  by 
making  him  virtuous ;  while  thorny  speculations, 
filled  with  difficulties,  can  at  most  only  have  an  in- 
fluence over  persons  unaccustomed  to  think. 

After  these  reflections,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  re- 
move the  difficulties  that  are  unceasingly  opposed 
to  the  system  of  fatalism,  which  so  many  persons, 
blinded  by  their  superstitious  prejudices,  are  desirous 
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to  have  considered  as  dangerous — as  deserving  of 
punishment — as  calculated  to  disturb  public  tran- 
quillity— as  tending  to  unchain  the  passions^ — to  un- 
undermine  the  opinions  man  ought  to  have  ;  and  to 
confound  his  ideas  of  vice  and  of  virtue. 

The  opposers  of  necessity,  say,  that,  if  all  the 
actions  of  man  are  necessary,  no  right  whatever 
exists  to  punish  bad  ones,  or  even  to  be  angry  with 
those  who  commit  them :  that  nothing  ought  to  be 
imputed  to  them ;  that  the  laws  would  be  unjust  if 
they  should  decree  punishment  for  necessary  actions ; 
in  short,  that  under  this  system  man  could  neither 
have  merit  nor  demerit.  In  reply,  it  may  be  argued, 
that,  to  impute  an  action  to  any  one,  is  to  attribute 
that  action  to  him ;  to  acknowledge  him  for  the 
author :  thus,  when  even  an  action  was  supposed  to 
be  the  effect  of  an  agent,  and  that  agent  necessity^ 
the  imputation  would  lie :  the  merit  or  demerit,  that 
is  ascribed  to  an  action  are  ideas  originating  in  the 
effects,  whether  favourable  or  pernicious,  that  result 
to  those  who  experience  its  operation  ;  when,  there- 
fore, it  should  be  conceded,  that  the  agent  was  ne- 
cessity, it  is  not  less  certain,  that  the  action  would 
be  either  good  or  bad  ;  estimable  or  contemptible,  to 
those  who  must  feel  its  influence ;  in  short  that  it 
would  be  capable  of  either  eliciting  their  love,  or 
exciting  their  anger.  Love  and  anger  are  modes  of 
existence,  suitable  to  modify  beings  of  the  human 
species:  when,  therefore,  man  irritates  himself  against 
his  fellow,  he  intends  to  excite  his  fear,  or  even  to 
punish  him,  in  order  to  deter  him  from  committing 
that  which  is  displeasing  to  him.  Moreover  his 
anger  is  necessary;  it  is  the  result  of  his  Nature; 
the  coHScquence  of  his  temperament.    The  painful 
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sensation  produced  by  a  stone  that  falls  on  the  arm, 
does  not  displease  the  less,  because  it  comes  from  a 
cause  deprived  of  will ;  which  acts  by  the  necessity 
of  its  Nature.  In  contemplating  man  as  acting  ne- 
cessarily, it  is  impossible  to  avoid  distinguishing  that 
mode  of  action  or  being  which  is  agreeable,  which 
elicits  approbation,  from  that  which  is  afflicting,  which 
irritates,  which  Nature  obliges  him  to  blame  and  to 
prevent.  From  this  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  system 
of  fatalism,  does  not  in  any  manner  change  the  actual 
state  of  things,  and  is  by  no  means  calculated  to 
confound  man's  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice. 

Man's  Nature  always  revolts  against  that  which  op- 
poses it :  there  are  men  so  choleric,  that  they  infuriate 
themselves  even  against  insensible  and  inanimate 
objects  ;  reflection  on  their  own  impotence  to  modify 
these  objects  ought  to  conduct  them  back  to  reason. 
Parents  are  frequently  very  much  to  be  blamed  for 
correcting  their  children  with  anger :  they  should  be 
contemplated  as  beings  who  are  not  yet  modified  ;  or 
who  have,  perhaps,  been  very  badly  modified  by 
themselves :  nothing  is  more  common  in  life,  than 
to  see  men  punish  faults  of  which  they  are  themselves 
the  cause. 

Laws  are  made  with  a  view  to  maintain  society  ; 
to  uphold  its  existence  ;  to  prevent  man  associated, 
from  injuring  his  neighbour;  they  are  therefore 
competent  to  punish  those  who  disturb  its  harmony, 
or  those  who  commit  actions  that  are  injurious  to 
their  fellows  ;  whether  these  associates  may  be  the 
agents  of  necessity,  or  whether  they  are  free  agents, 
it  suffices  to  know  they  are  susceptible  of  modifi- 
cation, and  are  therefore  submitted  to  the  operation 
of  the  law.     Penal  laws  are,  or  ought  to  be,  those 
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motives  which  experience  has  shenn  capable  of  re- 
straining" the  inordinate  passions  of  man,  or  of  anni- 
hilating- the  impulse  these  passions  give  to  his  will  ; 
from  whatever  necessary  cause  man  may  derive  these 
passions,  the  legislator  proposes  to  arrest  their  effect : 
when  he  takes  suitable  means,  when  he  adopts  proper 
methods,  he  is  certain  of  success.  The  Judge,  in 
decreeing  to  crime,  gibbets,  tortures,  or  any  other 
chastisement  whatever,  does  nothing  more  than  is 
done  by  the  architect,  who  in  building  a  house, 
places  gutters  to  carry  off  the  rain,  and  prevent  it 
from  sapping  the  foundation. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  that  obliges  man  to 
act,  society  possesses  the  right  to  crush  the  effects, 
as  much  as  the  man  whose  land  would  be  ruined  by 
a  river,  has  to  restrain  its  waters  by  a  bank  :  or  even, 
if  he  is  able,  to'  turn  its  course.  It  is  by  virtue  of 
this  right  that  society  has  the  pov/er  to  intimidate, 
the  faculty  to  punish,  with  a  view  to  its  own  conser- 
vation, those  who  may  be  tempted  to  injure  it ;  or 
those  who  commit  actions  which  are  acknowledged 
really  to  interrupt  its  repose  ;  to  be  inimical  to  its 
security  ;   repugnant  to  its  happiness. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  argued,  that  society  does  not, 
usually,  punish  those  faults  in  which  the  will  bias  no 
share  ;  that,  in  fact,  it  punishes  the  will  alone  ;  that 
this  it  is  which  decides  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and 
the  degree  of  its  atrocity  ;  that  if  this  will  be  not  free, 
it  ought  not  to  be  punished.  I  reply,  that  society  is 
an  assemblage  of  sensible  beings,  susceptible  of  rea- 
son, who  desire  their  own  welfare;  who  fear  evil, 
and  seek  after  good.  These  dispositions  enable  their 
will  to  be  so  modified  or  determined,  that  thev  are 
eapable  of  holding  such  a  conduct  as  will  conduce  to 
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the  end  they  have  in  view.  Education,  the  laws, 
public  opinion,  example,  habit,  fear,  are  the  caus^ 
that  must  modify  associated  man,  influence  his  will, 
regulate  his  passions,  restrain  the  actions  of  him 
who  is  capable  of  injuring  the  end  of  his  association, 
^nd  thereby  make  him  concur  to  the  general  happi- 
ness. These  causes  are  of  a  nature  to  make  impres- 
sions on  every  man,  whose  organization,  whose 
essence,  whose  sanity,  places  him  in  a  capacity  to 
contract  the  habits,  to  imbibe  the  modes  of  think- 
ing, to  adopt  the  manner  of  acting,  with  which 
society  is  willing  to  inspire  him.  All  the  individuals 
of  the  human  species  are  susceptible  of  fear,  from 
whence  it  flows' as  a  natural  consequence,  that  the 
fear  of  punishment,  or  the  privation  of  the  happiness 
he  desires,  are  motives  that  must  necessarily  more  or 
less  influence  his  will,  and  regulate  his  actions.  If 
the  man  is  to  be  found  who  is  so  badly  constituted  as 
to  resist,  whose  organization  is  so  vicious  as  to  he 
insensible  to  those  motives  which  operate  upon  all 
his  fellows,  he  is  not  fit  to  live  in  society ;  he  would 
contradict  the  very  end  of  his  association  :  he  would 
be  its  enemy;  he  would  place  obstacles  to  its  natural 
tendency ;  his  rebellious  disposition,  his  unsociable 
will,  not  being  susceptible  of  that  modification  which 
is  convenient  to  his  own  true  interests  and  to  the 
interests  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  these  would  unite 
themselves  against  such  an  enemy ;  and  the  law  which 
is,  or  ought  to  be  the  expression  of  the  general  will, 
would  visit  with  condign  punishment  that  refractory 
individual  upon  whom  the  motives  presented  to  him 
by  society,  had  not  the  eff*ect  which  it  had  been  in- 
duced to  expect :  in  consequence,  such  an  unsociable 
man  would   be   chastised  ;    he  would   be  rendered 
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iniserable;  and  according  to  the  nature  of  his  criiti^f, 
he  would  be  excluded  from  society  as  a.  being  but 
little  calculated  to  concur  in  its  views. 

If  society  has  the  right  to  conserve  itself,  it  has  also 
the  right  to  take  the  means :  these  means  are  the 
laws  which  present  or  ought  to  present  to  the  will  of 
man  those  motives  which  are  most  suitable  to  deter 
him  from  committing  injurious  actions.     If  these 
motives  fail  of  the  proper  effect,  if  they  are  unable  to 
influence  him,  society,  for  its  own  peculiar  good,  is 
obliged  to  wrest  from  him  the  power  of  doing  it  fur- 
ther injury.     From  whatever  source  his  actions  may 
arise,  therefore,  whether  they  are  the  result  of  free* 
agency,  or  whether  they.are  the  offspring  of  necessity^ 
society  coerces  him  if,  after  having  furnished  him  with 
mo-tives,  sufficiently  powerful  to  act  upon  reasonable 
beings,  it  perceives  that  these  motives  have  not  been 
competent   to  vanquish  his    depraved   nature.      It 
punishes  him   with  justice,  when  the  actions  from 
which  it  dissuades  him  are  truly  injurious  to  society ; 
it  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  punish,  when  it  only 
commands  those  things  that  are  conformable  to  the 
end  proposed  by  man  in  his  association  ;  or  defends 
the  commission  of  those  acts,  which  are  contrary  to 
this  end  ;  which  are  hostile  to  the  nature  of  beings 
associated   for  their  reciprocal  advantage.     But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  law   has  not  acquired  the  right 
to  punish  him  :  if  it  has  failed  to  present  to  him  the 
motives  necessary  to  have  an  influence  over  his  will, 
it  has  not  the  right  to  coerce  him  if  the  negligence 
of  society  has  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sisting ;    of  exercising  his  talents ;    of  exerting  his 
industry ;  of  labouring  for  its  welfare.     It  is  unjust, 
when  it  punishes  those  to  whom  it  has  neither  given 
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an  education,  nor  honest  principles ;  whom  it  has 
not  enabled  to  contract  habits  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  society  :  it  is  unjust  when  it  punishes  them 
for  faults  which  the  wants  of  their  nature,  or  the 
constitution  of  society  has  rendered  necessary  to  them : 
it  is  unjust,  it  is  irrational,  whenever  it  chastises  them 
for  having  followed  those  propensities,  which  ex- 
ample, which  public  opinion,  which  the  institutions, 
which  society  itself  conspires  to  give  them.  In  short, 
the  law  is  defective  when  it  does  not  proportion  the 
punishment  to  the  real  evil  which  society  has  sus- 
tained. The  last  degree  of  injustice,  the  acme  of 
folly  is,  when  society  is  so  blinded  as  to  inflict  punish- 
ment on  those  citizens  who  have  served  it  usefully. 

The  penal  laws,  in  exhibiting  terrifying  objects 
to  man,  who  must  be  supposed  susceptible  of  fear, 
presents  him  with  motives  calculated  to  have  an  in- 
fluence over  his  will.  The  idea  of  pain,  the  privation 
of  liberty,  the  fear  of  death,  are,  to  a  being  well  con- 
stituted, in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  faculties,  very 
puissant  obstacles,  that  strongly  oppose  themselves 
to  the  impulse  of  his  unruly  desires :  when  these  do 
not  coerce  his  will,  when  they  fail  to  arrest  his  pro- 
gress, he  is  an  irrational  being ;  a  madman  ;  a  being 
badly  organized  ;  against  whom  society  has  the  right 
to  guarantee  itself;  against  whom  it  has  a  right  to 
take  measures  for  its  own  security.  Madness  is, 
without  doubt,  an  involuntary,  a  necessary  state ; 
nevertheless,  no  one  feels  it  unjust  to  deprive  the  in- 
sane of  their  liberty,  although  their  actions  can  oafy 
be  imputed  to  the  derangement  of  their  brain.  The 
wicked  are  men  whose  brain  is  either  constantly  or 
transitorily  disturbed  ;  still  they  must  be  punished  by 
reason  of  the  evil  they  commit ;    they  must  al  ways 
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be  placed  in  the  impossibility  of  injuring  society: 
if  no  hope  remains  of  bringing  them  back  to  a  rea- 
sonable conduct — if  every  prospect  of  recalling  them 
to  their  duty  has  vanished — if  they  cannot  be  made 
to  adopt  a  mode  of  action  conformable  to  the  great 
end  of  association — they  must  be  for  ever  excluded 
its  benefits. 

It  will  not  be  requisite  to  examine  here,  how  far 
the  punishments  which  society  inflicts  upon  those 
tvho  offend  against  it,  may  be  reasonably  carried. 
Reason  should  seem  to  indicate  that  the  law  ought  to 
shew  to  the  necessary  crimes*  of  man,  all  the  indul- 
gence that  is  compatible  with  the  conservation  of 
society.  The  system  of  fatalism,  as  we  have  seen, 
does  not  leave  crime  unpunished;  but  it  is,  at  least, 
calculated  to  moderate  the  barbarity  with  which  a 
number  of  nations  punish  the  victims  to  their  anger. 
This  cruelty  becomes  still  more  absurd,  when  expe- 
rience has  shewn  its  inutility :  the  habit  of  witnessing 
ferocious  punishments  familiarizes  criminals  with  the 
idea.  If  it  be  true  that  society  possesses  the  right 
of  taking  away  the  life  of  its  members — if  it  be  really 
a  fact,  that  the  death  of  a  criminal,  thenceforth 
useless,  can  be  advantageous  for  society,  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  examine,  humanity,  at  least,  exacts 
that  this  death  should  not  be  accompanied  with  use- 
less tortures ;  ^vith  which  laws,  perhaps  in  this  instance 
too  rigorous,  frequently  seem  to  delight  in  over- 
whelming their  victim.  This  cruelty  seems  to  defeat 
its  own  end,  it  only  serves  to  make  the  culprit,  who  is 
immolated  to  the  public  vengeance,  suffer  without 
any  advantage  to  society  ;  it  moves  the  compas- 
sion of  the  spectator,  interests  him  in  favor  of  the 
miserable  offender  who  groans  under  its  weight:  it 
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impresses  nothing  upon  the  wicked,  but  the  sight 
of  those  cruelties  destined  for  himself;  which  but  too 
frequently  renders  him  more  ferocious,  more  cruel, 
more  the  enemy  of  his  associates:  if  the  example 
of  death  was  less  frequent,  even  without  being  ac- 
companied w^ith  tortures,  it  would  be  more  efficacious. 
If  experience  was  consulted,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  greater  number  of  criminals  only  look  upon 
death  as  a  had  quainter  of  an  hour.  It  is  an 
unquestionable  fact,  that  a  thief  seeing  one  of  his 
comrades,  display  a  want  of  firmness  under  the  pu- 
nishment, said  to  him:  *'/*  not  this  what  I  have 
often  told  you,  that  in  our  business,  tve  have  one 
evil  more  than  the  rest  of  mankind?"  Robberies 
are  daily  committed,  even  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffolds 
where  criminals  are  punished.  In  those  nations, 
where  the  penalty  of  death  is  so  lightly  inflicted,  has 
sufficient  attention  been  paid  to  the  fact,  that  society 
is  yearly  deprived  of  a  great  number  of  individuals 
who  would  be  able  to  render  it  very  useful  service, 
if  made  to  work,  and  thus  indemnify  the  community 
for  the  injuries  they  have  committed  ?  The  facility 
with  which  the  lives  of  men  are  taken  away,  proves 
the  incapacity  of  counsellors ;  is  an  evidence  of  the 
negligence  of  legislators  :  they  find  it  a  much  shorter 
road,  that  it  gives  them  less  trouble  to  destroy  the 
citizens  than  to  seek  after  the  means  to  render  them 
better. 

What  shall  be  said  for  the  unjust  cruelty  of  some 
nations,  in  which  the  law,  that  ought  to  have  for  its 
object  the  advantage  of  the  whole,  appears  to  be  made 
only  for  the  security  of  the  most  powerful  ?  How 
shall  we  account  for  the  inhumanity  of  those  societies, 
in  which  punishmeuts  the  most  disproportionate  to 
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the  crime,  unmercifully  take  away  the  lives  of  men, 
whom  the  most  urgent  necessity,  the  dreadful  alter- 
native of  famishing  in  a  land  of  plenty,  has  obliged 
to  become  criminal  ?  It  is  thus  that  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  civilized  nations,  the  life  of  the  citizen  is  placed 
in  the  same  scales  with  money  ;  that  the  unhappy 
wretch  who  is  perishing  from  hunger,  who  is  writhing 
under  the  most  abject  misery,  is  put  to  death  for 
having  taken  a  pitiful  portion  of  the  superfluity  of 
another  whom  he  beholds  rolling  in  abundance  I 
It  is  this  that,  in  many  otherwise  very  enlightened 
societies,  is  czdled  justice,  or  making  the  punishment 
commensurate  w  ith  the  crime. 

Let  the  man  of  humanity,  whose  tender  feelings 
are  alive  to  the  welfare  of  his  species — let  the  moral- 
ist, who  preaches  virtue,  w  ho  holds  out  forbearance 
to  man — let  the  philosopher,  who  dives  into  the 
secrets  of  Nature — let  the  theologian  himself  say,  if 
this  dreadful  iniquity,  this  heinous  sin,  does  not 
become  yet  more  crying,  when  the  laws  decree  the 
most  cruel  tortures  for  crimes  to  which  the  most 
irrational  customs  gave  birth — which  bad  institutions 
engender — which  evil  examples  multiply  ?  Is  not 
this  something  like  building  a  sorry,  inconvenient 
hovel,  and  then  punishing  the  inhabitant,  because  he 
does  not  find  all  the  conveniences  of  the  most  com- 
plete mansion,  of  the  most  finished  structure?  Man, 
as  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated,  is  so  prone 
to  evil,  only  because  every  thing  appears  to  urge  him 
on  to  the  cAn  mission  of  it,  by  too  frequently  shewing 
him  yice  triumphant:  his  education  is  void  in  a 
great  number  of  states,  perhaps  defective  in  nearly 
all ;  in  many  places  he  receives  from  society  no  other 
prtiiciples,  save  those  of  an  unintelligible  superstition ; 
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Triiich  make  but  a  feeble  barrier  ag-ainst  those  pn> 
pensities  that  are  excited  by  dissolute  manners ;  which 
are  encouraged  by  corrupt  examples:  in  vain  the  law 
cries  out  to  him:  *' abstain  from  the  goods  of  thy 
neighbour;"  his  wants,  more  powerful,  loudly  declare 
to  him  that  he  must  live:  unaccustomed  to  reason » 
having  never  been  submitted  to  a  wholesome  disci- 
pline, he  conceives  he  must  do  it  at  the  expence  of  a 
society  who  has  done  nothing  for  him:  who  con- 
demns him  to  groan  in  misery,  to  languish  in  indi- 
gence :  frequently  deprived  of  the  common  necessariei 
requisite  to  support  his  existence,  which  his  essence^ 
of  which  he  is  not  the  master,  compels  him  to  con- 
serve. He  compensates  himself  by  theft,  he  revenges 
himself  by  assassination,  he  becomes  a  plunderer  by 
profession,  a  murderer  by.  trade ;  he  plunges  into 
crime,  and  seeks  at  the  risque  of  his  life,  to  satisfy 
those  wants,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  to  which 
every  thing  around  him  conspires  to  give  birth.  De- 
prived of  education,  he  has  not  been  taught  to 
restrain  the  fury  of  his  temperament^-to  guide  his 
passions  with  discretion— to  curb  his  inclinations. 
Without  ideas  of  decency,  destitute  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  honour,  he  engages  in  criminal  pursuits 
that  injure  his  country:  which  at  the  same  time  has 
been  to  him  nothing  more  than  a  step-mother.  In 
the  paroxysm  of  his  rage,  in  the  exacerbation  of  hi* 
mind,  he  loses  sight  of  his  neighbour's  rights,  he 
overlooks  the  gibbet,  he  forgets  the  torture  j  his 
unruly  desires  have  become  too  potent — they  have 
completely  absorbed  his  mind  •  by  a  criminal  indul- 
gence they  have  given  an  inveteracy  to  his  habita 
which  preclude  him  from  changing  them ;  lazinei^s 
has  made  him  torpid  :  remorse  has  gnawed  his  peace  % 
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despair  has  rendered  liim  blind  ;  lie  vnshes  on  tc^ 
death  ;  and  society  is  compelled  to  punish  him  rigor-, 
ously,  for  those  fatal,  those  necessary  dispositions, 
which  it  has  perhaps  itself  engendered  in  his  heart 
by  evil  example :  or  which  at  least,  it  has  not  taken 
the  pains  seasonably  to  root  out ;  which  it  has  neg- 
lected to  oppose  by  suitable  motives-^by  those  cal- 
culated to  give  him  honest  principles — to  excite  him 
to  industrious  habits,  to  inbue  him  with  virtuous 
inclinations.  Thus,  society  frequently  punishes  those 
propensities  of  which  it  is  itself  the  author,  or  which 
its  negligence  has  suffered  to  spring  up  in  the  mind 
of  man  :  it  acts  like  those  unjust  fathers,  who  chastise 
their  children  for  vices  which  they  have  themselves 
made  them  contract. 

However  unjust,  however  unreasonable  this  con-, 
duct  may  be,  or  appear  to  be,  it  is  not  the  le^s  neces- 
sary :  society,  such  as  it  is,  whatever  may  be  its 
corruption,  whatever  vices  may  pervade  its  institu- 
tions, like  every  thing  else  in  Nature,  is  willing  to 
subsist;  tends  to  conserve  itself:  in  consequence,  it 
is  obliged  to  punish  those  excesses  which  its  own 
vicious  constitution  has  produced :  in  despite  of  its 
peculiar  prejudices,  notwithstanding  its  vices,  it  feels 
cogently  that  its  own  immediate  security  demands 
that  it  should  destroy  the  conspiracies  of  those  who 
make  war  against  its  tranquillity:  if  these,  hurried 
on  b}^  the  foul  current  of  their  necessary  propensities, 
disturb  its  repose — if,  borne  on  the  stream  of  their  ill- 
directed  desires,  they  injure  its  interests,  this  follow- 
ing the  natural  lay/,  which  obliges  it  to  labour  to 
its  own  peculiar  conservation,  removes  them  out  of 
its  road  ;  punishes  them  with  more  or  less  rigor, 
according  to  the  objects  to  which  it  attaches  the 
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greatest  importance,  or  which  it  supposes  best  suited 
to  further  its  own  peculiar  welfare :  without  doubt,  it 
deceives  itself  frequently,  both  upon  these  objects 
and  the  means  ;  but  it  deceives  itself  necessarily,  for 
•want  of  the  knowledge  calculated  to  enlighten  it, 
with  regard  to  its  true  interests ;  for  want  of  those 
who  regulate  its  movements  possessing  proper  vigi- 
lance— suitable  talents — -the  requisite  virtue.  From 
this  it  will  appear,  that  the  injustice  of  a  society 
badly  constituted,  and  blinded  by  its  prejudices,  is 
as  necessary,  as  the  crimes  of  those  by  whom  it  is 
hostilely  attacked — by  whose  vices  it  is  distracted. 
The  body  politic,  when  in  a  state  of  insanity,  can- 
not act  more  consistently  with  reason,  than  one  of  its 
members  whose  brain  is  disturbed  by  madness. 

It  will  still  be  said  that  these  maxims,  by  submitting 
every  thing  to  necessity,  must  confound,  or  even 
destroy  the  notions  man  forms  of  justice  and  in- 
justice; of  good  and  evil;  of  merit  and  demerit:  I 
deny  it.  Although  man,  in  e^^ry  thing  he  does,  acts 
necessarily,  his  actions  are  good,  they  are  just,  they 
are  meritorious,  every  time  they  tend  to  the  real 
utility  of  his  fellows ;  of  the  society  of  wliich  he 
makes  a  part:  they  are,  of  necessity,  distinguished 
from  those  which  are  really  prejudicial  to  the  welfare 
of  his  associates.  Society  is  just,  it  is  good,  it  is 
worthy  our  reverence,  when  it  procures  for  all  its 
members,  their  physical  wants,  wlien  it  affords  them 
protection,  when  it  secures  their  liberty 5  when  it  puts 
them  in  possession  of  their  natural  rights.  It  is  in 
this  that  consists  all  the  happiness  of  which  the  social 
compact  is  susceptible:  society  is  unjust,  it  is  bad, 
it  is  unworthy  our  esteem,  when  it  is  partial  to  a  few, 
'When  it  is  cruel  to  the  greater  number :  it  is  then  that 
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it  multiplies  its  enemies,  obliges  them  to  revenge 
themselves  by  criminal  actions  which  it  is  under  the 
necessity  to  punish.  It  is  not  upon  the  caprices  of 
political  society  that  depend  the  true  notions  of 
justice  and  injustice — the  right  ideas  of  moral  good 
and  evil — a  just  appreciation  of  merit  and  demerit; 
it  is  upon  utility^  upon  the  necessity  of  things,  which 
always  forces  man  to  feel  that  there  exists  a  mode  of 
acting  on  which  he  implicitly  relies,  which  he  is 
obliged  to  venerate,  which  he  cannot  help  approving 
either  in  his  fellows,  in  himself,  or  in  society :  whilst 
there  is  another  mode  to  which  he  cannot  lend  his 
confidence,  which  his  nature  makes  him  to  hate, 
which  his  feelings  compel  him  to  condemn.  It  is 
upon  his  own  peculiar  essence  that  man  founds  his 
ideas  of  pleasure  and  of  pain — of  right  and  of  wrong 
— of  vice  and  of  virtue :  the  only  difference  between 
these  is,  that  pleasure  and  pain  make  them  instanta- 
neously felt  in  his  brain ;  he  becomes  conscious  of 
their  existence  upon  the  spot ;  in  the  place  of  which 
the  advantages  that  accrue  to  him  from  justice,  the 
benefit  that  he  derives  from  virtue,  frequently  do  not 
display  themselves  but  after  a  long  train  of  re- 
flections— after  multiplied  experience  and  compli- 
cated attention  ;  which  many,  either  from  a  defect  in 
their  conformation,  or  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed,  are 
prevented  from  making,  or  at  least  from  making 
correctly. 

By  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  truism,  the 
system  of  fatalism,  although  it  has  frequently  been 
so  accused,  does  not  tend  to  encourage  man  in  crime, 
to  make  remorse  vanish  from  his  mind.  His  pro- 
pensities are  to  be  ascribed  to  his  nature;  the  use  he 
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makes  of  his  passions  depends  upon  his  habits,  upon 
his  opinions,  upon  the  ideas  he  has  received  in  his 
education ;  upon  the  examples  held  forth  by  the 
societ}^  in  which  he  lives.  These  things  are  what 
necessarily  decide  his  conduct.  Hius,  when  his  tem- 
perament renders  him  susceptible  of  strong  passions, 
he  is  violent  in  his  desires,  whatever  may  be  his 
speculations. 

Remorse  is  the  painful  sentiment  excited  in  him 
by  grief,  caused  either  by  the  immediate  or  probable 
future  effect  of  his  indulged  passions :  if  these  effects 
were  always  useful  to  him,  he  would  not  experience 
remorse ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  is  assured  that  his  actions 
render  him  hateful,  that  his  passions  make  him  con- 
temptible ;  or,  as  soon  as  he  fears  he  shall  be  punished 
in  some  mode  or  other,  he  becomes  restless,  discon- 
tented with  himself — he  reproaches  himself  with  his 
own  conduct — he  feels  ashamed — he  fears  the  judg- 
ment of  those  beings  whose  affection  he  has  learned 
to  esteem — in  Avhose  good-will  he  finds  his  own 
comfort  deeply  interested.  His  experience  proves 
to  him  that  the  wicked  man  is  odious  to  all  those 
upon  whom  his  actions  have  any  infiaence:  if  these 
actions  are  concealed  at  the  moment  of  commission, 
he  knows  it  very  rarely  happens  they  remain  so  for 
ever.  The  smallest  reflection  convinces  him  that 
there  is  no  wicked  man  who  is  not  ashamed  of  his 
own  conduct — who  is  truly  contented  with  himself — 
who  does  not  envy  the  condition  of  the  good  man — 
who  is  not  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  paid 
very  dearly  for  those  advantages  he  is  never  able  to 
enjoy,  without  experiencing  the  most  troublesome 
sensations,  without  making  the  most  bitter  reproaches 
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against  himself;  then  he  feels  ashamed,  despises  him- 
self, hates  himself,  his  conscience  becomes  alarmed, 
remorse  follows  in  its  train.  To  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  this  principle  it  is  only  requisite  to  cast 
our  eyes  on  the  extreme  precautions  that  tyrants  and 
villains,  who  are  otherwise  sufficiently  powerful  not 
to  dread  the  punishment  of  man,  take  to  prevent 
exposure  ; — to  what  lengths  they  push  their  cruelties 
against  some,  to  what  meannesses  they  stoop  to  others 
of  those  who  are  able  to  hold  them  up  to  public  scorn. 
Have  they  not,  then,  a  consciousness  of  their  own 
iniquities?  Do  they  not  know  that  they  are  hateful 
and  contemptible  ?  Have  they  not  remorse  ?  Is 
their  condition  happy?  Persons  well  brought  up 
acquire  these  sentiments  in  their  education  ;  which 
are  either  strengthened  or  enfeebled  by  public  opi- 
nion, by  habit,  or  by  the  examples  set  before  them. 
In  a  depraved  society,  remorse  either  does  not  exist, 
or  presently  disappears  ;  because,  in  ail  his  actions, 
it  is  ever  the  judgment  of  his  fellow-man  that  man 
is  obliged  necessarily  to  regard.  He  never  feels 
either  shame  or  remorse  for  actions  he  sees  approved, 
that  are  practised  by  the  world.  Under  corrupt  go- 
vernments, venal  souls,  avaricious  beings,  mercenary 
individuals,  do  not  blush  either  at  meanness,  robbery, 
or  rapine,  when  it  is  authorized  by  example  ;  in  licen- 
tious nations,  no  one  blushes  at  adultery  except  the 
husband,  at  whose  expence  it  is  committed ;  in 
superstitious  countries,  man  does  not  blush  to  assassi- 
nate his  fellow  for  his  apiuions.  It  will  be  obvious, 
therefore,  that  his  remorse,  as  weJi  as  the  ideas, 
whether  right  or  wrong-,  which  man  has  of  decency, 
virtue,  justice,  &c.  are  the  necessary  consequence  of 
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his  temperament,  modified  by  the  society  in  which 
he  lives:  assassins  and  thieves,  when  they  hve  only 
among  themselves,  have  neither  shame  nor  remorse. 

Thus,  I  repeat,  all  the  actions  of  man  are  necessary ; 
those  which  are  always  useful,  which  constantly 
contribute  to  the  real,  tend  to  the  permanent  happi^ 
ness  of  his  species,  are  called  virtues^  and  are  neces- 
sarily pleasing  to  all  who  experience  their  influence ; 
at  least,  if  their  passions  or  false  opinions  do  not 
oblige  them  to  judge  in  that  manner  which  is  but 
little  accordant  with  the  nature  of  things :  each  man. 
acts,  each  individual  judges,  necessarily,  according 
tohis'own  peculiar  mode  of  existence — after  the  ideas, 
whether  true  or  false,  which  he  has  formed  with 
regard  to  his  happiness.  There  are  necessary  actions 
which  man  is  obliged  to  approve  ;  there  are  others, 
that,  in  despite  of  himself,  he  is  compelled  to  cen- 
sure; of  which  the  idea  generates  shame  when  his 
reflection  permits  him  to  contemplate  them  under 
the  same  point  of  view  that  they  are  regarded  by  his 
associates.  The  virtuous  man  and  the  wicked  man 
act  from  motives  equally  necessary  :  they  differ  simply 
in  their  organization— in  the  ideas  they  form  to 
themselves  of  happiness:  we  love  the  one  neces- 
sarily— we  detest  the  other  from  the  same  necessity. 
The  law  of  his  nature,  which  wills  that  a  sensible 
being  shall  constantly  labour  to  preserve  himself,  has 
not  left  to  man  the  power  to  choose,  or  the  free- 
agency  to  prefer  pain  to  pleasure — vice  to  utility — • 
crime  to  virtue.  It  is,  then,  the  essence  of  man  him- 
self that  obliges  him  to  discriminate  those  action* 
which  are  advantageous  to  him,  from  those  which 
are  prejudicial  to  his  interests,  from  those  which  are 
haHefii?  to  his  felicitv. 
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This  distinction  subsists  even  in  the  most  conti|)t 
societies,    in   which    the    ideas  of  virtue,  although 
completely  effaced  from    their  conduct,  remain   the 
same  in  their   mind.     Let  us  suppose  a  man,  who 
had  decidedly  determined  for  villainy,  who  should 
eay  to  himself—"  It  is  folly  to  be  virtuous  in  a  society 
that  is  depraved,  in  a  community  that  is  debauched.'* 
Let  us  suppose  also,  that  he  has  sufficient  address, 
the  unlooked-for  good  fortune  to  escape  censure  or 
punishment,  during  a  long  series  of  years  ;  I  say,  that 
in  despite  of  all  these  circumstances,  apparently  so 
advantageous  for  himself,  such  a  man  has  neither 
been  happy  nor  contented  with  his  own  conduct. 
He  has  been  in  continual  agonies — ever  at  war  with 
his  own  actions — in  a  state  of  constant  agitation. 
How  much  pain,  how  much  anxiety,  has  he  not  en- 
dured in  this  perpetual  conflict  with  himself?  How 
many  precautions,  what  excessive  labour,  what  end- 
less solicitude,  has  he  not  been  compelled  to  employ 
in  this  continued  struggle;    how  many  embarrass- 
ments, how  many  cares,  has  he  not  experienced  in 
this   eternal  wrestling  with  his    associates,    whose 
penetration  he   dreads,   whose   scorn  he  fears   will 
follow  a  true  knowledge  of  his  pursuits.     Demand 
of  him  what  he  thinks  of  himself,   he  will  shrink 
from  the  question.     Approach  the   bedside  of  this 
villain  at  the  moment  he  is  dying ;  ask  him  if  he 
would  be  w  illing  to  recommence,  at  the  same  price, 
a  life  of  similar  agitation  ?  If  he  is  ingenuous,  he  will 
avow  that  he  has  tasted  neither  repose  nor  happiness  ; 
that  each  crime  filled  him  with  inquietude— that  re- 
flection prevented  him  from  sleeping — that  the  world 
has  been  to  him  only  one  continued  scene  of  alarm — 
an  uninterrupted  concatenation  of  terror — an  ever- 
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lasting  anxiety  of  mind  ; — that  to  live  peaceably  upon 
bread  and  water,  appears  to  him  to  be  a  much  happier, 
a  more  easy  condition,  than  to  possess  riches,  credit, 
reputation,  honours,  on  the  same  terms  that  he  has 
himself  acquired  them.  If  this  villain,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  success,  finds  his  condition  so  deplorable, 
what  must  be  thought  of  the  feelings  of  those  who  have 
neither  the  same  resources  nor  the  same  advantages 
to  succeed  in  their  criminal  projerts. 

Thus,  the  system  of  necessity  is  a  truth  not  only 
founded  upon  certain  experience,  but,  again,  it  esta- 
blishes morals  upon  an  immoveable  basis.  Far  from 
sapping  the  foundations  of  virtue,  it  points  out  its 
necessity;  it  clearly  shows  the  invariable  sentiments 
it  must  excite, — sentiments  so  necessary,  so  strong, 
so  congenial  to  his  existence,  that  all  the  prejudices 
of  man — all  the  vices  of  his  institutions — all  the 
effect  of  evil  example,  have  never  been  able  entirely 
to  eradicate  them  from  his  mind.  When  he  mistakes 
the  advantages  of  virtue,  it  ought  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  errors  that  are  infused  into  him — to  the  irra- 
tionality of  his  institutions;  all  his  wanderings  are 
the  fatal  consequences  of  error, — the  necessary  result 
of  prejudices  which  have  identified  themselves  with 
his  existence.  Let  it  not,  therefore,  any  longer  be 
imputed  to  big  nature  that  he  has  become  wicked, 
but  to  those  baneful  opinions  which  he  has  imbibed 
with  his  mother's  milk, — that  have  rendered  him 
ambitious,  avaricious,  envious,  haughty,  arrogant, 
debauched,  intolerant,  obstinate,  prejudiced,  incom- 
modious to  his  fellows,  mischievous  to  himself.  It 
is  education  that  carries  into  his  system  the  germ  of 
those  vices  which  necessarily  torment  him  during  |;he 
whole  course  of  his  life. 
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Fatalism  is  reproached  with  discouraging  man — 
with  damping  the  ardour  of  his  soul — with  plunging* 
him  into  apathy— with  destroying  the  bonds  that 
should  connect  him  with  sociely.  Its  opponents  say, 
*'  If  every  thing  is  necessary,  we  must  let  things  go 
on,  and  not  be  disturbed  by  any  thing/*  But  does  it 
depend  on  man  to  be  sensible  or  not  ?  Is  he  master 
of  feeling  or  not  feeling  pain  ?  If  Nature  has  en- 
dowed him  with  a  humane,  with  a  tender  soul,  is  it 
possible  he  should  not  interest  himself  in  a  very 
lively  manner,  in  the  welfare  of  beings  whom  he 
knows  are  necessary  to  his  own  peculiar  happiness  ? 
His  feelings  are  necessary:  they  depend  on  his  own 
peculiar  nature,  cultivated  by  education.  His  ima- 
gination, prompt  to  concern  itself  with  the  felicity 
of  his  race,  causes  his  heart  to  be  oppressed  at  the 
sight  of  those  evils  his  fellow-creature  is  obliged  to 
endure, — makes  his  soul  tremble  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  misery  arising  from  the  despotism 
that  crushes  him — from  the  superstition  that  leads 
him  astray — from  the  passions  that  distract  him— 
from  the  follies  that  are  perpetually  ranking  him 
in  a  state  of  warfare  against  his  neighbour.  Al- 
though he  knows  thut  death  is  the  fatal,  the  neces- 
sary period  to  the  form  of  all  beings,  his  soul 
is  not  affected  in  a  less  lively  manner  at  the  loss 
of  a  beloved  wife, — at  the  demise  of  a  child  calcu- 
lated to  console  his  o!d  age, — at  the  final  separation 
from  an  esteemed  friend  who  had  become  dear  to  his 
heart.  Although  he  is  not  ignorant  that  it  is  the 
essence  of  fire  to  burn,  he  does  not  believe  he  is 
dispensed  from  using  his  utmost  efforts  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  a  conflagration.  Although  he  is  inti- 
mately convinced   that  the  evils  to   which  he  is  a 
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witness,  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  primitive 
errors  with  which  his  fellow-citizens  are  imbued,  he 
feels  he  ouj>ht  to  display  truth  to  them,  if  Nature  has 
given  him  the  necessary  courage  ;  under  the  convic- 
tion, that  if  they  listen  to  it,  it  will,  by  de^-rees, 
become  a  certain  remedy  for  their  sufferings,  that  it 
will  produce  those  necessary  ^fleets  which  it  is  of  its 
essence  to  operate. 

If  the  speculations  of  man  modify  his  conduct,  if 
they  change  his  temperament,  he  ought  not  to  doubt 
that  the  system  of  necessity  would  have  the  most 
advantageous  influence  over  him  ;  not  only  is  it  suit- 
able to  calm  the  greater  part  of  his  inquietude,  but 
it  will  also  contribute  to  inspire  him  with  a  useful 
submission,  a  rational  resignation,  to  the  decrees  of  a 
destiny  with  which  his  too  great  sensibility  frequently 
causes  him  to  be  overwhelmed.  This  happy  apathy, 
without  doubt,  would  be  desirable  to  those  whose 
souls,  too  tender  to  brook  the  inequalities  of  life, 
frequently  render  them  the  deplorable  sport  of  their 
fate  ;  or  whose  organs,  too  weak  to  make  resistance 
to  the  buifettings  of  fortune,  incessantly  expose  them 
to  be  dashed  in  pieces  under  the  rude  blows  of  ad- 
versity. 

But,  of  all  the  important  advantages  the  human 
race  would  be  enabled  to  derive  from  the  doctrine  of 
fatalism,  if  man  was  to  apply  it  to  his  conduct,  none 
would  be  of  greater  magnitude,  none  of  more  happy 
consequence,  none  that  would  more  efficaciously 
corroborate  his  happiness,  than  that  general  indulg-. 
cnce,  that  universal  toleration,  that  must  necessarily 
spring  from  the  opinion,  that  all  is  necessary.  In 
consequence,  of  the  adoption  of  this  principle,  the 
fatalist,  if  he  had  a  sensible  soul,  would  eommisserate 
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the  prejudices  of  his  fellow-maii — would  lament  over 
his   wanderings — would  seek   to  undeceive   him — . 
would  try  by  gentleness  to  lead  him  into  the  right 
path,  without  ever  irritating  himself  against  his  weak- 
ness, without  ever  insulting  his  misery.     Indeed, 
what  right  have  we  to  hate  or  despise  man  for  his 
opinions  ?    His  ignorance,  his  prejudices,  his  imbe- 
cility, his  vices,  his  passions,  his  weakness,  are  they 
not  the  inevitable  consequence  of  vicious  institutions? 
Is  he  not  sufficiently  punished  by  the  multitude  of 
evils  that  afflict  him  on  every  side  ?     Those  despots 
who  crush  him  with  an  iron  sceptre,  are  they  not 
continual  victims  to  their  own  peculiar  restlessness — ■ 
mancipated   to   their  perpetual   diffidence — eternal 
slaves  to  their  suspicions  ?     Is  there  one  wicked  indi- 
vidual who  enjoys  a  pure,  an  unmixed,  a  real  happi- 
ness ?     Do  not  nations  unceasingly  suffer  from  their 
follies  ?    Are  they  not  the  incessant  dupes  to  their 
prejudices  ?     Is   not   the   ignorance    of  chiefs,  the 
ill-will  they  bear  to  reason,  the  hatred  they  have  for 
truth,  punished   by  the  imbecility  of  their  citizens, 
by  the  ruin  of  the  states  they  govern  ?     In  short,  the 
fatalist  would  grieve  to  witness  necessity  each   mo- 
ment exercising  its  severe  decrees  upon  mortals  who 
are  ignorant  of  its  power,  or  who  feel  its  castigation, 
without  being  willing  to  acknowledge  the  hand  from 
whence  it  proceeds  ;  he  will  perceive  that  ignorance 
is  necessary,  that  credulity  is  the  necessary  result  of 
ignorance — that  slavery  and  bondage  are  necessary 
consequences  of  ignorant  credulity — that  corruption 
of  manners   springs  necessarily  from  slavery — that 
the  miseries  of -society,  the  unhappiness  of  its  mem- 
bers, are  the  necessary  offspring  of  this  corruption. 
The  fatalist,  in  consequence  of  these  ideas,  will 
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neither  be  a  glooiny  misanthrope,  nor  a  dangerous 
citizen  ;  he  will  pardon  in  his  brethren  those  wander- 
ings, he  will  forgive  them  those  errors,  which  their 
vitiated  nature,  by  a  thousand  causes,  has  rendered 
necessary — he  will  offer  them  consolation — he  will 
endeavour  to  inspire  them  with  courage — he  will  be 
sedulous  to  undeceive  them  in  their  idle  notions,  in 
their  chimerical  ideas  ;  but  he  will  never  display 
against  them  bitterness  of  soul — he  will  never  show 
them  that  rancorous  animosity  which  is  more  suit- 
able to  make  them  revolt  from  his  doctrines,  than 
to  attract  them  to  reason  ; — he  will  not  disturb  the 
repose  of  society — he  will  not  raise  the  people  to 
insurrection  against  the  sovereign  authority;  on  the 
contrary,  he  will  feel  that  the  miserable  blindness 
of  the  great,  and  the  wretched  perverseness,  the 
fatal  obstinacy  of  so  many  conductors  of  the  people, 
are  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  flattei'y  that 
is  administered  to  them  in  their  infancy — that  feeds 
their  hopes  with  illusive  falsehoods — of  the  depraved 
malice  of  those  who  surround  them — ^who  wickedly 
corrupt  therr;,  that  they  may  profit  by  their  folly-^ 
that  they  may  take  advantage  of  their  weakness  :  in 
short,  that  these  things  are  the  inevitable  effect  of 
that  profound  ignorance  of  their  true  interest,  in 
which  every  thing  strives  to  keep  them. 

The  fatalist  has  no  right  to  be  vain  of  his  peculiar 
talents  ;  no  privilege  to  be  proud  of  his  virtues  ;  he 
knows  that  these  qualities  are  only  the  consequence 
of  his  natural  organization,  modified  by  circum- 
stances that  have  in  no  wise  depended  upon  himself. 
He  will  neither  have  hatred  nor  feel  contempt  for 
those  whom  Nature  and  circumstanced  have  not 
favoured  in  a  similar  manner.     It  is  the  fatalist,  who 
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ought  to  be  humble,  who  should  be  modest  from 
principle :  is  he  not  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that 
he  possesses  nothing  that  he  has  not  previously 
received  ? 

In  fact,  will  not  every  thing  conduct  to  indul- 
gence the  fatalist  whom  experience  has  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  things  ?  Will  he  not  see  with 
pain,  that  it  is  the  essence  of  a  society  badly  consti- 
tuted, unwisely  governed,  enslaved  to  prejudice, 
attached  to  unreasonable  customs,  submitted  to  irra- 
tional laws,  degraded  under  despotism,  corrupted 
by  luxury,  inebriated  by  false  opinions,  to  be  filled 
with  trifling  members ;  to  be  composed  of  vicious 
citizens ;  to  be  made  up  of  cringing  slaves,  who 
are  proud  of  their  chains  ;  of  ambitious  men,  with- 
out ideas  of  true  glory ;  of  misers  and  prodigals ; 
of  fanatics  and  libertines  !  Convinced  of  the  neces- 
sary connection  of  things,  he  will  not  be  surprised 
to  see  that  the  supineness  of  their  chiefs  carries 
discouragement  into  their  country,  or  that  the  in- 
fluence of  their  governors  stirs  up  bloody  wars  by 
which  it  is  depopulated,  and  causes  useless  expen- 
ditures that  impoverish  it ;  that  all  these  excesses 
united,  is  the  reason  why  so  many  nations  contain 
only  men  wanting  happiness,  without  understanding 
to  attain  it ;  who  are  devoid  of  morals,  destitute  of 
virtue.  In  all  this  he  will  contemplate  nothing 
more  than  the  necessary  action  and  re-action  of 
physics  upon  morals,  of  morals  upon  physics.  In 
short,  all  who  acknowledge  fatality,  will  remain 
persuaded  that  a  nation  badly  governed  is  a  soil 
very  fruitful  in  venomous  reptiles — very  abundant 
in  poisonous  plants  ;  that  these  have  such  a  plentiful 
growth  as  to  crowd  each  other  and  choak  themselves. 
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It  is  in  a  country  cultivated  by  the  hands  of  a  Ly- 
curgus,  that  he  will  witness  the  production  of 
intrepid  citizens,  of  noble-minded  individuals,  of 
disinterested  men,  who  are  strangers  to  irregular 
pleasures.  In  a  country  cultivated  by  a  Tiberius, 
he  will  find  nothing  but  villains  with  depraved 
hearts,  men  with  mean  contemptible  souls,  despic- 
able informers,  execrable  traitors.  It  is  the  soil,  it 
is  the  circumstances  in  which  man  finds  himself 
placed,  that  renders  him  either  a  useful  object  or  a 
prejudicial  being :  the  wise  man  avoids  the  one,  as 
he  would  those  dangerous  reptiles  whose  nature  it  is 
to  sting  and  communicate  their  deadly  venom  ;  he 
attaches  himself  to  the  other,  esteems  him,  loves 
him,  as  he  does  those  delicious  fruits  with  whose 
rich  maturity  his  palate  is  pleasantly  gratified,  with 
whose  cooling  juices  he  finds  himself  agreeably  re- 
freshed :  he  sees  the  wicked  without  anger — he 
cherishes  the  good  with  pleasure — he  delights  in  the 
bountiful :  he  knows  full  well  that  the  tree  which 
is  languishing  without  culture  in  the  arid,  sandy 
desert,  that  is  stunted  for  want  of  attention,  leafless 
for  want  of  moisture,  that  has  grown  crooked  from 
neglect,  become  barren  from  want  of  loam,  whose 
tender  bark  is  gnawed  by  rapacious  beasts  of  prey, 
pierced  by  innumerable  insects,  would  perhaps  have 
expanded  far  and  wide  its  verdant  boughs  from  a 
straight  and  stately  stem,  have  brought  forth  delec- 
table fruit,  have  afforded  from  its  luxuriant  foliage 
under  its  lambent  leaves  an  umbrageous  refreshing 
retreat  from  the  scorching  rays  of  a  meiidian  sun, 
have  offered  beneath  its  swelling  branches,  under  its 
matted  tufts  a  shelter  from  the  pitiless  storm,  if  its 
seed  had  been   fortunatelv  .-^own  in  a  more  fertile 
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soil,  placed  in  a  more  congenial  climate,  had  expe- 
rienced the  fostering  cares  of  a  skilful  cultivator. 

Let  it  not  then  be  said,  that  it  is  degrading  man 
to  reduce  his  functions  to  a  pure  mechanism ;  that  it 
is  shamefully   to  undervalue   him,    scandalously   to 
abuse  him,  to  compare  him  to  a  tree  ;    to  an  abject 
Tegetation.      The  philosopher  devoid  of  prejudice 
does  not  understand  this  language,  invented  by  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  what  constitutes  the  true  dignity 
of  man.     A  tree  is  an  object  which,  in  its  station, 
joins  the  useful  with  the  agreeable ;  it  merits  our 
approbation   when   it  produces   sweet  and   pleasant 
jruit;  when  it  affords  a  favourable  shade.     AH  ma- 
chines are  precious,  w  hen  they  are  truly  useful,  when 
they  faithfully  perform  the  functions  for  which  they 
are  designed.     Yes,  I  speak  it  with  courage,  reiterate 
it  with  pleasure,  the  honest  man,  when  he  has  talents, 
when  he  possesses  virtue,  is,  for  the  beings  of  his 
species,  a  tree  that  furnishes  them  with  delicious  fruit, 
that  affords  them  refreshing  shelter :  the  honest  man 
is  a  machine  of  which  the  springs  are  adapted  to  ful- 
fil its  functions   in   a  manner  that  must  gratify  the 
expectation  of  all  his  fellows.    No,  I  should  not  blush, 
I  should  not  feel  degraded,  to  be  a  machine  of  this 
sort ;  and  my  heart  would  leap  with  joy,  if  I  could 
foresee  that  the  fruit  of  my  reflections  would  one  day 
be  useful  to  my  race,  consoling  to  my  fellow-man. 

Is  not  Nature  herself  a  vast  machine,  of  which  the 
human  species  is  but  a  very  feeble  spring  ?  I  see 
nothing  contemptible  either  in  her  or  her  produc- 
tions ;  all  the  beings  who  come  out  of  her  hands  are 
good,  are  noble,  are  sublime,  whenever  they  co- 
operate to  the  production  of  another,  to  th^  raain- 
teuaxice  of  harmouy  in  the  sphere  where  they  must 
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act.  Of  Aihatever  nature  the  soul  may  be,  Trhether 
it  is  made  mortal,  or  whether  it  be  supposed  immor- 
tal ;  whether  it  is  regarded  as  a  spirit,  or  whether  it 
be  looked  upon  as  a  portion  of  the  body  ;  it  will 
be  found  noble,  it  Mill  be  estimated  great,  it  will  be 
ranked  good,  it  will  be  considered  sublime,  in  a 
Socrates,  in  an  Aristid^s,  in  a  Cato  :  it  will  be  thought 
abject,  it  will  be  viewed  as  despicable,  it  will  be  called 
corrupt,  in  a  Claudius,  in  a  Sejanus,  in  a  Nero  :  its 
energies  will  be  admired,  we  shall  be  delighted  with 
its  manner,  fascinated  with  its  efforts,  in  a  Shake- 
speare, in  a  Corneille,  in  a  Newton,  in  a  Montes- 
quieu: its  baseness  will  be  lamented,  when  we 
behold  mean,  contemptible  men,  who  flatter  tyranny, 
or  who  servilely  cringe  at  the  foot  of  superstition. 

All  that  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  this  work, 
proves  clearly  that  every  thing  is  necessary ;  thai 
every  thing  is  always  in  order,  relatively  to  Nature  ; 
where  all  beings  do  nothing  more  than  follow  the 
laws  that  are  imposed  on  their  respective  classes.  It 
is  part  of  her  plan,  that  certain  portions  of  the  earth 
shall  bring  forth  delicious  fruits,  shall  blossom  beau- 
teous flowers ;  whilst  others  shall  only  furnish 
brambles,  shall  yield  nothing  but  noxious  vegetables  : 
she  has  been  willing  that  some  societies  should  pro- 
duce wise  men,  great  heroes ;  that  others  should  only 
give  birth  to  abject  souls,  contemptible  men,  without 
energy,  destitute  of  virtue.  Passions,  winds,  tem- 
pests, hurricanes,  volcanoes,  wars,  plagues,  famines, 
diseases,  death,  are  as  necessary  to  her  eternal  march 
as  the  beneficent  heat  of  the  sun,  the  serenity  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  gentle  showers  of  spring,  plentiful 
years,  peace,  health,  harmony,  life :  vice  and  virtue, 
darkness  and  light,  ignorance  and  science  are  equally 
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necessary ;  the  one  are  not  benefits,  the  other  are  not 
evils,  except  for  those  beings  \Those  happiness  they 
influence  by  either  favouring  or  deranging  their  pe-. 
culiar  mode  of  existence.  The  whole  cannot  he 
miserable,  hut  it  may  contain  unhappy  indivi- 
duals. 

Nature,  then,  distributes  with  the  same  hand  that 
which  is  called  order,  and  that  which  is  called  dis- 
order; that  which  is  cdWeA  pleasure,  and  that  which 
is  called  pain :  in  short,  she  diffuses  by  the  necessity 
pf  her  existence,  good  and  evil  in  the  world  we 
inhabit.     Let  not  man,  therefore,  either  arraign  her 
bounty,  or  tax  her  with  malice  ;  let  him  not  imagine 
that  his  feeble  cries,  his  weak  supplications,  can  never 
arrest  her  colossal  power,  always  acting  after  immu- 
table laws  ;  let  him  submit  silently  to  his  condition  ; 
and  when  he   suffers,  let  him  not  seek  a  remedy  by 
recurring  to  chimeras  that  his  own  distempered  ima- 
gination has  created ;  let  him  draw  from  the  stores  of 
Nature  herself,  the  remedies  which  she  offers  for  the 
evil  she  brings  upon  him  :  if  she  sends  him  diseases, 
let  him  search  in  her  bosom  for  those  salutary  pro- 
ductions to  which  she  has  given  birth,  which  will 
cure  them :  if  she  gives  him  errors,  she  also  furnishes 
him  with  experience  to  counteract  them;   in  truth, 
she  supplies  him  with  an  antidote  suitable  to  de- 
stroy their  fatal    effects.      If  she  permits  man   to 
gToan    under  the  pressure    of    his   vices,    beneath 
the  load  of  his  follies,  she  also  shews  him  in  virtue, 
a  sure    remedy   for    his   infirmities :    if    the    evils 
that  some  societies  experience  are  necessary,  when 
they  shall    have   become  too    incommodious    they 
will  be  irresistibly  obliged  to  search  for  those  renie- 
diei  which  Nalnre  will  always    point  out  to  them. 
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If  this  Nature  has  rendered  existence  insupportable 
to  some  unfortunate  beings,  whom  she  appears  to  have 
selected  for  her  victims,  still  death  is  a  door  that  will 
surely  be  opened  to  them — that  will  deliver  them 
from  their  misfortunes,  although  in  their  puny,  imbe- 
cile, wayward  judgment,  they  may  be  deemed  im- 
possible of  cure. 

Let  not  man,  then,  accuse  Nature  with  being 
inexorable  to  him,  since  there  does  not  exist  in  her 
whole  circle  an  evil  for  which  she  has  not  furnished 
the  remedy,  to  those  who  have  the  courage  to  seek  it, 
who  have  the  fortitude  to  apply  it.  Nature  follows 
general  and  necessary  laws  in  all  her  operations ; 
physical  calamity  and  moral  evil  are  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  her  want  of  kindness,  but  to  the  necessity  of  things. 
Physical  calamity  is  the  derangement  produced  in 
man's  organs  by  ph)  sical  causes  which  he  sees  act : 
moral  evil  is  the  derangement  produced  in  him  by 
physical  causes  of  which  the  action  is  to  him  a 
secret.  These  causes  always  terminate  by  producing 
sensible  effects,  which  are  capable  of  striking  his 
senses ;  neither  the  thoughts  nor  the  will  of  man 
ever  shew  themselves,  but  by  the  marked  effects  they 
produce  either  in  himself  or  upon  those  beings  whom 
Nature  has  rendered  susceptible  of  feeling  their  im- 
pulse. He  suffers,  because  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
some  beings  to  derange  the  economy  of  his  machine  ; 
he  enjoys,  because  the  properties  of  some  beings  are 
analogous  to  his  own  mode  of  existence  ;  he  is  born, 
because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  some  matter  to  combine 
itself  under  a  determinate  form ;  he  lives,  he  acts, 
he  thinks,  because  it  is  of  the  essence  of  certain  com- 
binations to  maintain  themselves  in  existence  by  given 
means  for  a  season  ;  at  length  he  dies,  because  a  ne- 
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cessary  law  prescribes  that  all  the  combinations  which 
are  formed,  shall  either  be  destroyed  or  dissolve 
themselves.  From  all  this  it  results,  that  Nature  is 
impartial  to  all  its  productions ;  she  submits  man, 
like  all  other  beings,  to  those  eternal  laws  from  which 
she  has  not  even  exempted  herself;  if  she  was  to 
suspend  these  laws,  even  for  an  instant,  from  that 
moment  disorder  would  reign  in  her  system  ;  her 
harmony  v/ould  be  disturbed. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  Nature,  must  take  expe- 
rience for  their  guide  ;  this,  and  this  only,  can  enable 
them  to  dive  into  her  secrets,  to  unravel  by  degrees, 
the  frequently  imperceptible  woof  of  those  slender 
causes,  of  which  she  avails  herself  to  operate  the 
greatest  phenomena :  by  the  aid  of  experience,  man 
often  discovers  in  her  properties,  perceives  modes  of 
action  entirely  unknown  to  the  ages  which  have 
preceded  him ;  those  effects  which  his  grandfathers 
contemplated  as  marvellous,  which  they  regarded  as 
supernatural  efforts,  looked  upon  as  miracles,  have 
become  familiar  to  him  in  the  present  day,  and  are 
at  this  moment  contemplated  as  simple  and  natural 
consequences,  of  which  he  comprehends  the  me- 
chanism— of  which  he  understands  the  cause — of 
which  he  can  unfold  the  manner  of  action.  Man, 
in  fathoming  Nature,  has  arrived  at  discovering  the 
true  causes  of  earthquakes  ;  of  the  periodical  motion 
of  the  sea;  of  subterraneous  conflagrations;  of 
meteors;  of  the  electrical  fluid,  the  whole  of  which 
were  considered  by  his  ancestors,  and  are  still  so  by 
the  ignorant,  by  the  uninformed,  as  indubitable  signs 
of  heaven's  wrath.  His  posterity,  in  following  up, 
in  rectifying  the  experience  already  made,  will  per- 
haps go  further,  and  discover  those  causes  which  arcj 
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totally  veiled  from  jireseiit  eyes.  The  united  efforts 
of  the  human  species  will  one  day  perhaps  penetrate 
even  into  the  sanctuary  of  Nature,  and  throw  into 
lig-ht  many  of  those  mysteries  which  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  she  seems  to  have  refused  to  all  his  re- 
searches. 

In  contemplating  man   under  his  true  aspect;  iu 
quitting  authority  to  follovy  experience;    in    laying 
aside  error  to  consult  reason  ;  in  submitting  every 
thing  to  physical  laws,  from  which  his  imagination 
has   vainly  exerted   its  utmost  power  to   withd^a^y 
them  ;   it  will  be  found  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
moral  world  follow  exactly  the  same  genera!  rules  as 
those  of  the  physical ;  that  {he  greater  part  of  those 
astonishing  effects,   which   ignorance,    aided  by  his 
prejudices,   make  him  consider  as  inexplicable,  and 
regard  as  wonderful,  are  natural  consequences  flow- 
ing from  simple  causes.     He  will  find  that  the  erup- 
tion of  a  volcano  and  the  birth  of  a  Tamerlane  are  to 
Nature  the  same  thing  ;  in  recurring  to  the  primitive 
causes  of  those  strikiiig  events   v.hioh    he  beholds 
with  consternation,  which  he  contemplates  with  fear- 
ful alarm,   in   falling  back  to   the  sources  of  those 
terrible  revolutions,  those  frightful  convulsions,  those 
dreadful  explosions  that  distract  mankind,  lay  v/aste 
the  fairest  works  of  Nature,  ravage  nations,  and  tear 
up  society  by  the  roots;  he  will  find  the  wills  that 
compassed  the  most  surprising  changes,  that  ojjerated 
the  most  extensive  alterations  in  the  state  of  things, 
that  brought  about  the   most  unlooked-for    events, 
were  moved  by  ph3sical  causes,  whose  exilily  made 
him  treat  them  as  contemptible  ;  whose  want  of  con- 
sequence in  his  own  piirblind  eyes  led  hiiii  to  believe 
them  utterly  incapable  to  give  birth  to  the  [)heno- 
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mena  ^vhose  magnitude  strikes  him  with  such  awe, 
whose  stupendous  range  fills  him  with  such  amaze- 
ment. 

If  man   was  to  judge  of  causes  by  their  [effects, 
there  would  be  no  small  causes  in  the  universe.     In 
a  Nature  where  every  thing  is  connected,  where  every 
thing  acts  and  re-acts,  moves  and  changes,  composes 
and  decomposes,  forms  and  destroys,  there  is  not  an 
atom  which  does  not  play  an  important  part — that 
does  not  occupy  a  necessary  station ;   there   is  not 
an  imperceptible  particle,  however  minute,  which, 
placed  in  convenient  circumstances,  does  not  operate 
the  most  prodigious  effects. '   If  man  was  in  a  capa- 
city to  follow  the  eternal  chain,  to  pursue  the  con- 
catenated links,  that  connect  with  their  causes  all  the 
effects  he  witnesses,  without  losing  sight  of  any  one 
of  its  rings, — if  he  could  unravel  the  ends  of  those 
insensible  threads  that  give  impulse  to  the  thoughts, 
decision  to  the  will,  direction  to  the  passions  of  those 
men  who  are  called  mighty,  according  to  their  ac- 
tions, he  would  find,  they  are  true  atoms  which  Na- 
ture employs  to  move  the  moral  world  ;  that  it  is  the 
unexpected  but  necessary  function  of  these  indis- 
cernible particles  of  matter,  it  is  their  aggregation, 
their  combination,  their  proportion,  their  fermenta- 
tion, which  modifyiiig  the  individual  by  degrees,  in 
despite  of  himself,  frequently  without  his  own  know- 
ledge, make  him  think,  will,  and  act,  in  a  determinate, 
but  necessary  mode.     If,  then,  the  Mill  and  the  ac- 
tions  of  this  individual   have  an   influence   over  a 
great  number  of  other  men,  here  is  the  moral  world 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  combustion,,  and  those  con- 
sequences ensue  M'hich  man  contemplates  with  fearful 
woiider.   Too  much  acrimon}  in  the  bile  of  a  fanatic 
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— blood  too  much  inflamed  in  the  heart  of  a  con- 
queror—a painful  indigestion  in  the  stomach  of  a 
monarch — a  whim  that  passes  in  the  mind  of  a  wo- 
man— are  sometimes  causes  Rufficient  to  hring  on 
war — to  send  millions  of  men  to  the  slaughter — to 
root  out  an  entire  people — to  overthrow  walls— to 
reduce  cities  into  ashes — to  plunge  nations  into  sla- 
very— to  put  a  whole  people  into  mourning — to 
breed  famine  in  a  land — to  engender  pestilence — to 
propagate  calamity— to  extend  misery— to  spread 
desolation  far  and  wide  upon  the  surface  of  our  globe, 
through  a  long  series  of  ages. 

The  dominant  passion  of  an  individual  of  the  hu- 
man species,  when  it  disposes  of  the  passions  of 
many  others,  arrives  at  combining  their  will,  at 
uniting  their  efforts,  and  thus  decides  the  condition 
of  man.  It  is  after  this  manner  that  an  ambitious, 
crafty,  and  voluptuous  Arab,  gave  to  his  countrymen 
an  impulse  of  which  the  effect  was  the  subjugation 
and  desolation  of  vast  countries  in  Asia,  in  Africa, 
and  in  Europe  ;  whose  consequences  were  sufficiently 
potential  to  erect  a  new,  extensive,  but  slavish  em- 
pire ;  to  give  a  novel  system  of  religion  to  millions 
of  human  beings ;  to  overturn  the  altars  of  their 
former  gods  ;  in  short,  to  alter  the  opinions,  to  change 
the  customs  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  earth.  But  in  examining  the  primitive 
sources  of  this  strange  revolution,  what  were  the  con- 
cealed causes  that  had  an  influence  over  this  man — • 
that  excited  his  peculiar  passions,  and  modified  his 
temperament  ?  What  was  the  matter  from  the  com- 
bination of  which  resulted  a  crafty,  ambitious,  en- 
thusiastic, and  eloquent  man  ;  in  short,  a  personage 
f^pmpetenl  to  impose  on  his  fellow-creatures — capable 
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of  making  them  concur  in  his  most  cxtraragaot 
views.  They  were,  undoubtedly,  the  insensible  par- 
ticles of  his  blood ;  the  imperceptible  texture  of  his 
fibres  ;  the  salts,  more  or  less  acrid,  that  stimulated 
his  nerves  ;  the  proportion  of  igneous  fluid  that  cir- 
culated in  his  system.  From  whence  came  these 
elements  ?  It  was  from  the  womb  of  his  mother ; 
from  the  aliments  which  nourished  him ;  from  the 
climate  in  which  he  had  his  birth  ;  from  the  ideas  he 
received  ;  from  the  air  which  he  respired ;  without 
reckoning-  a  thousand  inappreciable,  a  thousand  tran- 
sitory causes,  that  in  the  instance  given  had  modified, 
had  determined  the  passions  of  this  importent  being, 
who  had  thereby  acquired  the  capacity  to  change  the 
face  of  this  mundane  sphere. 

To  causes  so  weak  in  their  principles,  if  in  the 
origin  the  slightest  obstacle  had  been  opposed,  these 
wonderful  events,  w  hich  have  astounded  man,  would 
never  have  been  produced.  The  fit  of  an  ague,  the 
consequence  of  bile  a  little  too  much  inflamed,  had 
sufficed,  perhaps,  to  have  rendered  abortive  all  the 
vast  projects  of  the  legislator  of  the  Mussulmen. 
Spare  diet,  a  glass  of  water,  a  sanguinary  evacuation, 
would  sometimes  have  been  sufHcient  to  have  saved 
kingdoms. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  condition  of  the  hu- 
man species,  as  well  as  that  of  each  of  its  individuals, 
every  instant  depends  on  insensible  causes,  to  which 
circumstances,  frequently  fugitive,  give  birth  ;  that 
opportunity  developes,  that  convenience  puts  in 
action  :  man  attributes  their  effects  to  chance,  whilst 
these  causes  operate  necessarily,  act  according  to 
fixed  rules  :  he  has  frequently  neither  the  sagacity 
nor  the  honesty  to  recur  to  their  true  principles;  he 
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regards  such  feeble  motives  with  contempt,  because 
he  has  been  taught  to  consider  them  as  incapable  of 
producing  such  stupendous  events.  7"hey  are,  how- 
ever, these  motives,  weak  as  they  may  appear  to  be, 
these  springs,  so  pitiful  in  his  eyes,  which  according 
to  her  necesvsary  laws,  suffice  in  the  hands  of  Nature 
to  move  the  universe.  The  conquests  of  a  Gengis- 
Khan  have  nothing  in  them  that  is  more  strange  to 
the  eye  of  a  philosopher  than  the  explosion  of  a  mine, 
caused  in  its  principle  by  a  feeble  spark,  Avhich  com- 
mences with  setting  fire  to  a  single  grain  of  powder  ; 
this  presently  communicates  itself  to  many  millions 
of  other  contiguous  grains,  of  which  the  united  force, 
the  multiplied  powers,  terminate  by  blowing  up 
mountains,  overthrowing  fortifications,  or  converting 
populous,  well-built  cities,  into  heaps  of  ruins. 

Thus,  imperceptible  causes,  concealed  in  the  bo- 
som of  Nature,  until  the  moment  their  action  is  dis- 
played, frequently  decide  the  fate  of  man.  The 
happiness  or  the  wretchedness,  the  prosperity  or  the 
misery  of  each  individual,  as  well  as  that  of  M'hole 
nations,  are  attached  to  powers  Avhich  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  foresee,  which  he  cannot  appreciate,  of 
which  he  is  incapable  to  arrest  the  action.  Perhaps 
at  this  momeift  atoms  are  amassing,  insensible  par- 
ticles are  combining,  of  which  the  assemblage  shall 
form  a  sovereign,  who  will  be  either  the  scourge  or 
the  saviour  of  a  mighty  empire.  Man  cannot  answer 
for  his  own  destiny  one  single  instant  ;  he  has  no 
cognizance  of  what  is  passing  within  himself;  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  causes  which  act  in  the  interior  of 
his  machine  ;  he  knows  nothing  of  the  circumstances 
that  will  give  them  activity  :  he  is  unacquainted  with 
what  may  develope  their  energy ;  it  is,  nevertheless, 
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on  these  causes,  impossible  to  be  unravelled  by  him, 
that  depends  his  condition  in  life.  Frequently,  an 
unforeseen  rencontre  gives  birth  to  a  passion  in  his 
soul,  of  which  the  consequences  shall,  necessarily, 
have  an  influence  over  his  felicity.  It  is  thus  that 
the  most  virtuous  man,  by  a  whimsical  combination 
of  unlooked-for  circumstances,  may  become  in  an 
instant  the  most  criminal  of  his  species. 

This  truth,  without  doubt,  will  be  found  fright^ 
ful — this  fact  will  unquestionably  appear  terrible: 
but  at  bottom,  what  has  it  more  revolting  than  that 
which  teaches  him  that  an  infinity  of  accidents,  as 
irremediable  as  they  are  unforeseen,  may  every  in* 
stant  wrest  from  him  that  life  to  which  he  is  so 
strongly  attached  ?  Fatalism  reconciles  the  good  man 
easily  to  death :  it  makes  him  contemplate  it  as  a 
certain  means  of  withdrawing  himself  from  wicked- 
ness ;  this  system  shews  death,  even  to  the  happy 
man  himself,  as  a  medium  between  him  and  those 
misfortunes  which  frequently  terminate  by  poisoning 
his  happiness ;  that  end  with  embittering  the  most 
fortunate  existence. 

Let  man,  then,  submit  to  necessity:  in  despite  of 
himself  it  will  always  hurry  him  forward  :  let  him  re- 
sign himself  to  Nature,  let  him  accept  the  good  with 
which  she  presents  him :  let  him  oppose  to  the  ne- 
cessary evil  which  she  makes  him  experience,  those 
necessary  remedies  which  she  consents  to  afford  him  ; 
let  him  not  disturb  his  mind  with  useless  inquietude ; 
let  him  enjoy  with  moderation,  because  he  will  find 
that  pain  is  the  necessary  companion  of  excess :  let 
him  follow  the  paths  of  virtue,  because  every  thing 
will  prove  to  him,  even  in  this  world  of  perverseness, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  render  him  estimable 
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in  the  eyes  of  others,  to  make  him  contented  with 
himself. 

Feeble,  vain  mortal,  thou  pretendest  to  be  a  free 
agent.  Alas  !  dost  thou  not  see  all  the  threads  whicb 
enchain  thee  ?  Dost  thou  not  perceive  that  they  are 
atoms  which  form  thee;  that  they  are  atoms  which 
move  thee  ;  that  they  are  circumstances  independent 
of  thyself,  that  modify  thy  being  ;  that  they  are 
circumstances  over  which  thou  hast  not  any  controul, 
that  rule  thy  destiny  ?  In  the  puissant  Nature  that 
environs  thee,  shalt  thou  pretend  to  be  the  only 
being  who  is  able  to  resist  her  power  ?  Dost  thou 
really  believe  that  thy  weak  prayers  will  induce  her  to 
stop  in  her  eternal  march  ;  that  thy  sickly  desires  can 
oblige  her  to  change  her  everlasting  course  ? 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  ImmortaUty  of  the  Soul; — of  the  Doctrine 
of  a  future  State; — of  the  Fear  of  Death. 

The  reflections  presented  to  the  reader  in  this 
work,  tend  to  shew  what  ought  to  be  thought  of  the 
human  soul,  as  well  as  of  its  operations  and  faculties: 
every  thing  proves,  in  the  most  convincing  manner, 
that  i%  acts,  that  it  moves  according  to  laws  similar  to 
those  prescribed  to  the  other  beings  of  Nature  ;  that 
it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  body ;  that  it  is 
born  with  it;  that  it  grows  up  with  it;  that  it  is 
modified  in  the  same  progession  ;  in  short,  every 
thing  ought  to  make  man  conclude  that  it  perishes 
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with  it.  This  soul,  as  well  as  the  body,  passes  through 
a  state  of  weakness  and  infancy  ;  it  is  in  this  stage 
of  its  existence,  that  it  is  assailed  by  a  multitude  of 
modifications;  that  it  is  stored  with  an  infinity  of 
ideas,  which  it  receives  from  exterior  objects  through 
the  medium  of  the  organs ;  that  it  amasses  facts, 
that  it  collects  experience,  whether  true  or  false, 
that  it  forms  to  itself  a  svstem  of  conduct,  accordinaf 
to  which  it  thinks,  in  conformity  with  which  it  acts, 
from  whence  results  either  its  happiness  or  its  misery, 
its  reason  or  its  delirium,  its  virtues  or  its  vices  ; 
arrived  with  the  body  at  its  full  powers,  having  in 
conjunction  with  it  reached  maturity,  it  does  not 
cease  for  a  single  instant  to  partake  in  common  of 
its  sensations,  whether  these  are  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able ;  it  participates  in  all  its  pleasures  ;  it  shares  in 
all  its  pains ;  in  consequence  it  conjointly  approves 
or  disapproves  its  state  ;  like  it,  it  is  either  sound  or 
diseased ;  active  or  languishing  ;  awake  or  asleep. 
In  old  age  man  extinguishes  entirely,  his  fibres  be- 
come rigid,  his  nerves  loose  their  elasticity,  his  senses 
are  obtunded,  his  sight  grows  dim,  his  ears  lose 
their  quickness,  his  ideas  become  unconnected,  his 
memory  fails,  his  imagination  cools:  what  then  be- 
comes of  his  soul  ?  Alas!  it  sinks  down  with  the 
body;  it  gets  benumbed  as  this  loses  its  feeling; 
becomes  sluggish  as  this  decays  in  activity  ;  like  it, 
when  enfeebled  by  years  it  fulfils  its  functions  with 
pain;  this  substance,  which  is  deemed  spiritual, 
which  is  considered  immaterial,  which  it  is  endea- 
voured to  distinguish  from  matter,  undergoes  the 
same  revolutions,  experiences  the  same  vicissitudes, 
submits  to  the  same  modifications,  as  does  the  body 
itself. 
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In  dci^pite  of  this  proof  of  the  iniiteriah'ty  of  the 
soul,  of  its  identity  with  the  body,  so  convincing  to 
the  unprejudiced,  some  thinkers  have  supposed,  that 
althoug-h  the  latter  is  perishable,  the  former  does  not 
perish :  that  this  portion  of  mail  enjoys  tlie  especial 
privilege  of  inimortaUiif ;  that  it  is  exempt  from 
dissolution:  free  from  those  changes  of  form  all  the 
beings  in  Nature  undergo:  in  consequence  of  this, 
man  has  persuaded  himself,  that  this  privileged  soul 
does  not  die  :  its  immortality,  above  all,  appears  indu- 
bitable to  those  who  suppose  \i  spiritual :  after  having 
made  it  a  simple  being,  without  extent,  devoid  of 
parts,  totally  different  from  any  thing  of  which  he 
has  a  knowledge,  he  pretended  that  it  w  as  not  sub- 
jected to  the  laws  of  decomposition  common  to  all 
beings,  of  which  experience  shews  him  the  continual 
operation. 

iVIan,  feeling  within  himself  a  concealed  force,  that 
insensibly  produced  action,  that  imperceptibly  gave 
direction  to  the  motion  of  his  machine,  believed  that 
the  entire  of  Nature,  of  whose  energies  he  is  igno- 
rant, with  whose  modes  of  acting  he  is  unacquainted, 
owed  its  motion  to  an  agent  analogous  to  his  own 
soul ;  w  ho  acted  upon  the  great  macrocosm,  in  the 
same  manner  that  this  soul  acted  upon  his  body. 
Man,  having  supposed  himself  double,  made  Nature 
double  also  :  he  distinguished  her  from  her  own  pe- 
culiar energy  ;  he  separated  her  from  her  mover, 
which  by  degrees  he  made  spiritual,  Thus  Nature, 
distinguished  from  herself,  was  regarded  as  the  soul 
of  the  world  ;  and  the  soul  of  man  was  considered 
as  opinions  emanating  from  this  universal  soul,  This 
notion  upon  the  origin  of  the  soul  is  of  very  remote 
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antiquity.     It  was  that  of  the  Egyptians,  of  the  Chal- 
deans, of  the  Hebrews,  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
wise  men  of  the  east.     It  should  appear  that  Moses 
believed  w  ith  the  Egyptians  the  divine  emanation  of 
souls :    according  to  him,  "  God  formed  man  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;    and  m,an  became  a 
living  soul:'*  nevertheless,  the  Catholic,  at  this  day, 
rejects  this  system  of  divine  emanation,  seeing  that 
it  supposes  the  Divinity  divisible :  which  would  have 
been  inconvenient  to  the  Romish  idea  of  purgatory, 
or  to  the  system  of  everlasting  punishment.    Although 
Moses,  in  the  above  quotation,  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  soul  was  a  portion  of  the  Divinity,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
was  established  in  any  one  of  the  books  attributed  to 
him.     It  was  during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  that 
the  Jews  learned  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  taught  by  Zoroaster  to  the  Persians,  but 
which  the  Hebrew  legislator  did  not  understand,  or, 
at  least,  he  left  his  people  ignorant  on  the  subject.     It 
was  in  those  schools,  that  Pherecydes,   Pythagoras, 
and  Plato,  drew  up  a  doctrine  so  flattering  to  the 
vanity  of  human  nature — so  gratifying  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  mortals.      Man   thus  believed   himself  a 
portion  of  the  Divinity  ;  immortal,  like  the  Godhead, 
in  one  part  of  himself:  nevertheless,  subsequent  reli- 
gions have  renounced  these  advantages,  which  they 
judged  incompatible  with  the  other  parts  of  their 
systems  ;  they  held  forth  that  the  Sovereign  of  Nature, 
or  her   contriver  was  not   the  soul    of  man,    but, 
that,  in  virtue  of  his  omnipotence,  he  created  human 
souls,  in  proportion  as  he  produced  the  bodies  which 
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they  niusf  animate  ;  and  they  taught,  that  these  souls 
once  produced,  by  an  effect  of  the  same  omnipotence, 
enjoyed  immortality. 

However  it  may  be  with  these  variations  upon  the 
origin  of  souls,  those  who  supposed  them  emanating 
from  the  Divinity,  believed  that  after  the  death  of 
the  body,  which  served  them  for  an  envelope,  they 
returned,  by  refunding  to  their  first  source.  Those 
who,  without  adopting  the  opinion  of  divine  emana- 
tion, admired  the  spirituality,  believed  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  were  under  the  necessity  to  suppose 
a  region,  to  find  out  an  abode  for  these  souls,  which 
their  imagination  painted  to  them,  each  according  to 
his  fears,  his  hopes,  his  desires,  and  his  prejudices. 

Nothing  is  more  popular  than  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul;  nothing  is  more  univer- 
sally diffused  than  the  expectation  of  another  life. 
Nature  having  inspired  man  with  the  most  ardent 
love  for  his  existence,  the  desire  of  preserving  him- 
self for  ever  was  a  necessary  consequence  ;  this  desire 
was  presently  converted  into  certainty :  from  that 
desire  of  existing  eternally  which  Nature  has  im- 
planted ill  him,  he  made  an  argument,  to  prove 
that  man  would  never  cease  to  exist.  ^  Abady  says, 
"  our  soul  has  no  useless  desires,  it  naturally  desires 
an  eternal  life ;"  and  by  a  very  strange  logic,  he  con- 
cludes that  this  desire  could  not  fail  to  be  fulfilled. 
Cicero,  before  Abady,  had  declared  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  to  be  an  innate  idea  in  man  ;  yet,  strange 
to  tell,  in  another  ])art  of  his  works  he  considers 
Pherecydes  as  the  inventor  of  the  doctrine.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  man,  thus  disposed,  listened  with 
avidity  to  those  who  announced  to  him  systems  so 
conformable  to  his  wishes.     Nevertheless,  he  ought 
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not  to  regard  as  supernatural  tlie  desire  of  existing^ 
which  always  was,  and  always  will  be,  of  the  essence 
man  ;  it  ought  not  to  excite  surprise,  if  he  received 
with  eagerness  an  liypothesis  that  flattered  his  hopes, 
by  promising  that  his  desire  would  one  day  be  gra- 
tified ;  but  let  him  beware  how  he  concludes  that 
this  desire  itself  is  an  indubitable  proof  of  the  re-r 
ality  of  this  future  life,  with  which  at  present  he 
seems  to  be  so  much  occupied,  ^lie  passion  for 
existence  is  in  man  only  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  tendency  of  a  sensible  being,'  whose  essence  it  is 
to  be  willing  to  conserve  himself:  in  the  human 
being  it  follows  the  energy  of  his  soul — keeps  pace 
with  the  force  of  his  imagination — always  ready  to 
realize  that  which  he  strongly  desires.  He  desires 
the  life  of  the  body,  nevertheless  this  desire  is  frus- 
trated ;  wherefore  should  not  the  desire  for  the  life 
of  the  soul  be  frustrated  like  the  other  ?  The  par- 
tizans  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
reason  thus :  "  All  men  desire  to  live  for  ever,  there- 
fore they  will  live  for  ever."  Suppose  the  argument 
retorted  on  them  ;  would  it  be  believed  ?  If  it  was 
asserted,  "  All  men  naturally  desire  to  be  rich ; 
therefore  all  men  will  one  day  be  rich,"  how  many 
partizans  would  this  doctrine  find  ? 

The  most  simple  reflection  upon  the  nature  of  his 
soul,  ought  to  convince  man  that  the  idea  of  its  im- 
mortality is  only  an  illusion  of  the  brain.  Indeed 
what  is  his  soul,  save  the  principle  of  sensibility  ? 
What  is  it,  to  think,  to  enjoy,  to  siifler  ;  is  it  not 
to  feel  ?  What  is  life,  except  it  be  the  assemblage 
of  modifications,  the  congregation  of  motion,  pecu- 
liar to  an  organized  being?  Thus,  as  soon  as  the 
bodj   ceases   to  live,  its  sensibility  can    no   longer 
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exercise  itself;  \*hen  its  sensibility  is  no  more,  it 
can  no  longer  have  ideas,  nor  in  consequence 
thoughts.  Ideas,  as  we  have  proved,  can  only 
r^acli  man  through  his  senses ;  now,  how  will  they 
have  it,  that  once  deprived  of  his  senses,  he  is  yet 
capable  of  receiving  sensations,  of  having  percep- 
tions, of  forming  ideas?  As  they  have  made  the 
soul  of  man  a  being  separated  from  the  animated 
body,  wherefore  have  they  not  made  life  a  being 
distinguished  from  the  living  body }  Life  in  a  body 
is  the  totality  of  its  motion  ;  feeling  and  thought 
make  a  part  of  this  motion  :  thus  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  that  in  the  dead  man  these  motions  will 
cease,  like  all  the  others. 

Indeed,  by  what  reasoning  will  it  be  proved,  that 
this  soul,  which  cannot  feel,  think,  will,  or  act,  but 
by  aid  of  man's  organs,  can  suffer  pain,  be  suscep- 
tible of  pleasure,  or  even  have  a  consciousness  of 
its  own  existence,  when  the  organs  which  should 
warn  it  of  their  presence  are  decomposed  or  de- 
stroyed }  Is  it  not  evident,  that  the  soul  depends 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body ; 
on  the  order  with  which  these  parts  conspire  to  per- 
form their  functions ;  on  the  combined  motion  of 
the  whole  ?  Thus  the  organic  structure  once  de- 
stroyed, can  it  be  reasonably  doubted  the  soul  will 
be  destroyed  also  ?  Is  it  not  seen,  that  during  the 
whole  course  of  human  life  this  soul  is  stimulated, 
changed,  deranged,  disturbed,  by  all  the  changes 
man's  organs  experience?  And  yet  it  will  be  in- 
sisted, that  this  soul  acts,  thinks,  subsists,  when 
these  same  organs  have  entirely  disappeared  ! 

An  organized  being  may  be  compared  to  ja  clock, 
%hicb  oare  broken,  is  no  longer  suitable  to  the  use; 
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for  which  it  was  designed.  To  say,  that  the  soul 
shall  feel,  shall  think,  shall  enjoy,  shall  suffer  after 
the  death  of  the  body ;  is  to  pretend  that  a  clock, 
shivered  into  a  thousand  pieces,  will  continue  to 
strike  the  hour ;  shall  yet  have  the  faculty  of  naarking" 
the  progress  of  time.  Those  who  say,  that  the  soul 
of  man  is  able  to  subsist,  notwithstanding  the  de^ 
stniction  of  the  body,  evidently  support  the  position, 
that  the  modification  of  a  body  will  be  enabled  to 
conserve  itself  after  the  subject  is  destroyed  :  this  on 
any  other  occasion  would  be  considered  as  completely 
absurd. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  conservation  of  the  soul 
after  the  death  of  the  body,  is  an  effect  of  the  Divine 
Omnipotence:  but  this  is  supporting  an  absurdity  by 
a  gratuitous  hypothesis,  it  surely  is  not  meant  by 
Divine  Omnipotence,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be 
supposed,  that  a  thing  shall  exist  and  not  exist  at  the 
same  time:  unless  this  be  granted,  it  will  be  rather 
difficult  to  prove,  that  a  soul  shall  feel  and  think 
without  the  intermediates  necessary  to  thought. 

Let  them  then,  at  least,  forbear  asserting,  that  rea- 
son is  not  wounded  by  the  doctrine  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul ;  or  by  the  expectation  of  a  future 
life.  These  notions,  formed  to  flatter  man,  to  disturb 
the  imagination  of  the  uninformed,  who  do  not  rea- 
son, cannot  appear  either  convincing  or  probable  to 
enlightened  minds.  Reason,  exempted  from  the  il- 
lusions of  prejudice,  is,  without  doubt,  wounded  by 
the  supposition  of  a  soul,  that  feels,  that  thinks,  that 
IS  afHicted,  that  rejoices,  that  has  ideas,  without 
having  organs;  that  is  to  say,  destitute  of  the  only 
known  medium,  wanting  all  the  natural  means,  by 
which,  according  to  what  we  can  understand,  it  is 
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possible  for  it  to  feel  sensations,  have  perceptions,  or 
form  ideas.  If  it  be  replied,  other  means  are  able  to 
exist,  which  are  supernatural  or  unknown^  it  may 
be  answered,  that  these  means  of  transmitting  ideas 
to  the  soul,  separated  from  the  body,  are  not  better 
known  to,  or  more  within  the  reach  of,  those  who 
suppose  it,  than  they  are  of  other  men.  It  is,  at  least, 
very  certain,  it  cannot  admit  even  of  a  controversy, 
that  all  those  who  reject  the  system  of  innate  ideas, 
cannot,  without  contradicting  their  own  principles, 
admit  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

In  defiance  of  the  consolation  that  so  many  per- 
sons pretend  to  find  in  the  notion  of  an  eternal  exist- 
ence; in  despite  of  that  firm  persuasion  which  such 
numbers  of  men  assure  us  they  have,  that  their  souls 
will  survive  their  bodies,  they  seem  so  very  much 
alarmed  at  the  dissolution  of  this  body,  that  they  do 
not  contemplate  their  end,  which  they  ought  to  desire 
as  the  period  of  so  many  miseries,  but  with  the 
greatest  inquietude:  so  true  it  is,  that  the  real,  the 
present,  even  accompanied  with  pain,  has  much  more 
influence  over  mankind,  than  the  most  beautiful 
chimeras  of  the  future;  which  he  never  views  but 
through  the  clouds  of  uncertainty.  Indeed  the  most 
religious  men,  notwithstanding  the  conviction  they  ex- 
press of  a  blessed  eternity,  do  not  find  these  fiattering 
hopes  sufficiently  consoling  to  repress  their  fears ;  to 
prevent  their  trembling,  when  they  think  on  the  neces- 
sary dissolution  of  their  bodies.  Death  was  always, 
for  mortals,  the  most  frightful  point  of  view  ;  they  re- 
gard it  as  a  strange  phenomenon,  contrary  to  the  order 
of  things,  opposed  to  Nature  ;  in  a  word,  as  an  effect 
of  the  celestial  vengeance,  as  the  wages  of  sin.  Al- 
though every  thing  proves  to  man  that  death  is  in- 
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evitable,  he  is  never  able  to  familiarize  himself  with 
its  idea  ;  be  never  thinks  on  it  without  shuddering ; 
the  assurance  of  possessing-  an  immortal  soul  but 
feebly  indemnifies  him  for  the  grjef  he  feels  in  the 
deprivation  of  his  perishable  body,  l^vo  causes 
contribute  to  strengthen  bis  fears,  to  nourish  bis 
alarm  ;  the  one  is,  that  this  death,  commonly  accom- 
panied with  pain,  wrests  from  him  an  existence  that 
pleases  him — with  which  he  is  acquainted — to  which 
be  is  accustomed ;  the  other  is  the  uncertainty  of  the 
state  that  must  succeed  his  actual  existence. 

The  illustrious  Bacon  has  said,  tiiat  "men  fear 
death  for  the  same  reason  that  children  dread  being 
alone  in  darkness.'*  Man  naturally  challenges  every 
thing  with  which  he  is  unaccpiainted  ;  he  is  desirous 
to  see  clearly  to  the  end,  that  he  may  guarantee  him- 
self against  those  objects  which  may  menace  his 
safety  ;  that  he  may  also  be  enabled  to  pi*ocure  for 
himself  those  which  may  be  useful  to  him  ;  the  man 
who  exists  cannot  form  to  himself  any  idea  of  non- 
existence ;  as  this  circumstance  disturbs  him,  for 
want  of  experience,  his  imagination  sets  to  work  ; 
this  points  out  to  him,  either  well  or  ill,  this  uncertain 
state:  accustomed  to  think,  to  feel,  to  be  stimnlated 
into  activity,  to  enjoy  society,  he  contemplates  as  the 
greatest  misfortune,  a  dissolution  that  will  strip  him 
of  these  objects,  tliat  w^ill  deprive  him  of  those  sen- 
sations which  his  present  nature  has  rendered  neces- 
sary to  him  ;  he  viev»s  with  dismay  a  situation  that 
will  prevent  his  being  warned  of  his  own  existence — 
that  shall  bereave  him  of  his  pleasures — to  plunge 
him  into  nothing.  In  supposing  it  even  exempt 
from  pain,  he  always  looks  upon  this  nothing  as  an 
afflicting  solitude — as  an  heap  of    profound   dark- 
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ness  ;  he  sees  himself  in  a  state  of  general  desolation  ; 
destitute  of  all  assistance  ;  and  he  feels  keenly  all  the 
rigour  of  this  frightful  situation.  But  does  not  a 
profound  sleep  help  to  give  him  a  true  idea  of  this 
nothing  ?  Does  not  that  deprive  him  of  every  thing  ? 
Does  it  not  appear  to  annihilate  the  universe  to  him, 
and  him  to  the  universe  ?  Is  death  any  thing  more 
than  a  profouud,  a  permanent  sleep?  It  is  for  want 
of  being  able  to  form  an  idea  of  death  that  man 
dreads  it ;  if  he  could  figure  to  himself  a  true  image 
of  this  state  of  annihilation,  he  would  from  Ihence 
cease  to  fear  it ;  but  he  is  not  able  to  conceive  a 
state  in  which  there  is  no  feeling;  he  therefore 
believes,  that  when  he  shall  no  longer  exist,  he  will 
have  the  same,  feelings,  the  same  consciousness  of 
things,  which,  during  his  existence,  appear  so  sad  to 
his  mind  ;  which  his  fancy  paints  in  such  gloomy 
colours.  Imagination  pictures  to  him  his  funeral 
pomp — the  grave  they  are  digging  for  him — the 
lamentations  that  will  accompany  him  to  his  last 
abode— the  epicedium  that  surviving  friendship  may 
dictate  ;  he  persuades  himself  thiit  these  melancholy 
objects  will  affect  him  as  painfully  even  after  his, 
decease,  as  they  do  in  his  present  condition,  in  which 
he  is  in  full  possession  of  his  senses. 

Mortal,  led  astray  by  fear  !  after  thy  deatii  thine 
eyes  will  see  uo  more  ;  thine  ears  will  hear  no  longer  ; 
in  the  depth  of  thy  grave  thou  wi!t  no  more  be  wit- 
ness to  this  scene,  w  hich  thine  imagination,  at  present, 
represents  to  thee  under  such  dismal  colours  ;  thou 
wijt  no  longer  take  part  in  whsit  shall  be  done  in  the 
world  ;  thou  wilt  no  more  be  occupied  with  what  may 
befal  thine  inanimate  remains,  than  thou  wast  able  to 
he  ibe  day  previous  to  that  which  ranked  thee  among 
th«  beings  of  th\  ^^iecies.    To  dials  to  cease  to  think  ; 
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to  lack  feeliiig  ;  no  longer  to  enjoy  ;  to  find  a  period 
to  suffering ;  thine  ideas  will  perish  with  thee;  thy 
sorrows  will  not  follow  thee  to  the  silent  tomb. 
Think  of  death,  not  to  feed  thy  fears — not  to  nourish 
thy  melancholy — but  to  accustom  thyself  to  look  upon 
it  with  a  peaceable  eye ;  to  cheer  thee  up  against 
those  false  terrors  with  which  the  enemies  to  thy 
repose  labour  to  inspire  thee  ! 

The  fears  of  death  are  vain  illusions,  that  must 
disappear  as  soon  as  we  learn  to  contemplate  this 
necessary  event  under  its  true  point  of  view.  A 
great  man  has  defined  philosophy  to  be  a  meditation 
on  death;  he  is  not  desirous-  by  that  to  have  it 
imderstood  that  man  ought  to  occupy  himself  sorrow- 
fully with  his  end,  with  a  view  to  nourish  his  fears; 
on  the  contrary,  he  wishes  to  invite  him  to  familiarize 
himself  with  an  object  that  Nature  has  rendered  ne- 
cessary to  him ;  to  accustom  himself  to  expect  it 
with  a  serene  countenance.  If  life  is  a  benefit,  if  it 
be  necessary  to  love  ii>,  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  quit 
it ;  reason  ought  to  teach  him  a  calm  resignation  to 
the  decrees  of  fate  :  his  welfare  exacts  that  he  should 
contract  the  habit  of  contemplating  with  placidity,  of 
viewing  without  alarm,  an  event  that  his  essence  has 
rendered  inevitable:  his  interest  demands  that  he 
should  not  brood  gloomily  over  his  misfortune  ;  that 
he  should  not,  by  continual  dread,  embitter  his  life; 
the  charms  of  which  he  must  inevitably  destroy,  if 
he  can  never  view  its  termination  but  with  trepidation  i 
Reason  and  his  interest  then,  concur  to  assure  him 
against  those  vague  terrors  with  w  hich  his  imagination 
inspires  him,  in  this  respect.  If  he  was  to  call  them 
to  his  assistance,  they  would  reconcile  him  to  an  ob- 
ject that  only  startles  him,  because  he  has  no  know- 
ledge of  it ;    because  it  is  only  shewn  to  him  with 
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those  hideous  accompaniments  with  which  it  is 
clothed  by  superstition.  Let  him  then,  endeavour  to 
despoil  death  of  these  vain  illusions,  and  he  will  per- 
ceive that  it  is  only  the  sleep  of  life ;  that  this  sleep  will 
not  be  disturbed  with  disagreeable  dreams  ;  that  an 
impleasant  awakening  is  never  likely  to  follow  it.  To 
die  is  to  sleep  ;  it  is  to  enter  into  that  state  of  insen- 
sibility in  which  he  was  previous  to  his  birth  ;  before 
he  had  senses  ;  before  he  was  conscious  of  his  actual 
existence.  Laws,  as  necessary  as  those  which  gave 
him  birth,  will  make  him  return  into  the  bosom  of 
Nature,  from  whence  he  was  drawn,  in  order  to  re- 
produce him  afterwards  under  some  new  form,  which 
it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  know  :  without  consult- 
ing him.  Nature  places  him  for  a  season  in  the  order 
of  organized  beings;  without  his  consent,  she  will 
oblige  him  to  quit  it,  to  occupy  some  other  order. 

Let  him  not  complain  then,  that  Nature  is  callous  ; 
she  only  makes  him  undergo  a  law  frorh  which  she 
does  not  exempt  any  one  being  she  contains.  Man 
complains  of  the  short  duration  of  life — of  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  time  flies  away  ;  yet  the  greater  num- 
ber of  men  do  not  know  how  to  employ  either  time 
or  life.  If  all  are  born  and  perish — if  every  thing 
is  changed  and  destroyed — if  the  birth  of  a  being  is 
never  more  than  the  first  step  towards  its  end  ;  how 
is  it  possible  to  expect  that  man,  whose  machine  is  so 
frail,  of  which  the  parts  are  so  complicated,  the  whole 
of  which  possesses  such  extreme  mobility,  should  be 
exempted  from  the  common  law ;  ^vhich  decrees, 
that  even  the  solid  earth  he  inhabits  shall  experience 
change — shall  undergo  alteration — perhaps  be  de- 
stroyed !  Feeble,  frail  mortal  !  Thou  pretend  est  to 
exist  for  ever ;    wilt  thou,  then,  that  for  tliee  alone 
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eternal  Nature  shajl  change  her  undeviating  course? 
Dost  thoQ  not  behold  ii)  those  eccentric  comets  with 
which  thine  eyes  are  sometimes  astonished,  that  the 
planets  themselves  are  SLil)ject  to  death  ?  Live  then  in 
peace  for  the  season  that  Nature  permits  thee  ;  if  thy 
mind  be  enlightened  by  reason  thou  wilt  die  without 
terror ! 

Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  these  reflections, 
nothing  is  more  rare  than  the  sight  of  men  truly 
fortified  against  the  fears  of  death:  the  wise  man 
himself  turns  pale  at  its  approach  ;  he  has  occasion 
to  collect  the  whole  force  of  his  mind,  to  expect  it 
with  serenity.  It  cannot  then,  furnish  matter  for 
surprise,  if  the  idea  of  death  is  so  revolting  to  the 
generality  of  mortals;  it  terrifies  the  young — it  re- 
doubles the  chagrin  of  the  middle-aged — it  even 
augments  the  sorrow  of  the  old,  who  are  ^vorn  down 
with  infirmity  :  indeed  the  aged,  although  enfeebled 
by  time,  dread  it  much  more  than  the  young,  who 
are  in  the  full  vigour  of  life ;  the  man  of  many 
lustres  is  more  accustomed  to  live  Years  as  they 
roll  over  his  head,  confirm  his  attachment  to  exist- 
ence ;  nevertheless,  long  unwearied  exertions  weaken 
the  powers  of  his  mind  ;  labour,  sickness,  and  pain, 
waste  his  animal  strength  ;  he  has  less  energy  ;  his 
volition  becomes  faint,  superstitious  terrors  easily 
appal  him  ;  at  length  disease  consumes  him  ;  some- 
times with  excruciating  tortures:  the  unhappy  wretch, 
thus  plunged  into  misfortune,  has,  notwithstanding, 
scarcely  ever  dared  to  contemplate  death  ;  which  he 
ought  to  consider  as  the  period  to  all  his  anguish. 

If  the  source  of  this  pusillanimity  be  sought,  it 
will  be  found  in  his  nature,  which  attaches  him  to 
life  ;  in  that  deficiency  of  energy  in  jhis  soul,  which 
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hardly  any  thing-  tends  to  corroLMjrate,  but  which 
everything-  strives  to  enfeeble:  which  superstition, 
instead  ot  strengthening,  contributes  to  bruise.  Al- 
most all  human  institutions,  nearly  all  the  opinions  of 
man,  conspire  to  augiiient  his  fears  ;  to  render  his 
ideas  of  death  more  terrible  ;  to  make  them  more 
revolting  to  his  feelings.  Indeed,  superstition  pleases 
itself  with  exhibiting  death  under  the  nsost  frightful 
traits:  it  represents  it  to  man  under  the  most  dis- 
gusting colours  ;  as  a  dreadful  moment,  which  not 
only  puts  an  end  to  his  pleasures,  but  gives  him  up 
without  defence  to  the  strange  rigour  of  a  pitiless 
decree,  which  nothing-  can  soften.  According  to  this 
superstition,  the  rrsost  virtuous  man  has  reason  to 
tremble  for  the  severity  of  his  fate  ;  is  never  certain 
of  being  happy  ;  the  most  dreadful  torments,  endless 
punishments,  av,ait  the  victim  to  involuntary  weak- 
ness ;  to  the  necessary  faults  of  a  short-lived  exist- 
ence ;  his  infirmities,  his  momentary  offences,  tlie 
propensities  that  have  been  planted  in  his  heart,  the 
errors  of  his  mind,  the  opinions  he  has  imbibed, 
even  in  the  society  '\i\  Mhich  he  was  byrn  without 
his  o^vn  consent,  the  ideas  he  has  formed,  tlie  pas- 
sions he  has  indulged  ;  above' all,  his  not  being  able 
to  comprehend  all  the  extravagant  dogmas  offered  to 
his  acceptance,  are  to  be  implacably  avenged  with 
the  most  severe  and  never-ending  penalties.  Ixion 
is  for  ever  fastened  to  his  \Uieel ;  Sisvphus  must  to 
all  eternitv  roll  his  stone  without  ever  being  able  to 
reach  the  apex  of  his  mountain  ;  the  vulture  must 
perpetually  prey  on  the  liver  of  the  unfortunate  Pro- 
metheus :  those  who  dai-e  to  think  for  themselves — > 
those  who  have  refused  to  listen  to  their  enthusiastic 
guides — thoae  who  Imve  not  reverenced  ihe  oracles — 
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those  who  have  had  the  audacity  to  consult  their 
reason- — those  who  have  boldly  ventured  to  detect 
impostors^those  who  have  doubted  the  divine  mis- 
sion of  the  Phythonissa — those  who  believe  that 
Jupiter  violated  decency  in  his  visit  to  Danse — those 
who  look  upon  Apollo  as  no  better  than  a  strolling" 
musician- — those  who  think  that  Mahomet  was  an 
arch  knave — are  to  smart  everlastingly  in  flaming' 
oceans  of  burning  sulpher ;  are  to  float  to  all  eternity 
in  the  most  excruciating  agonies  on  seas  of  liquid 
brimstone,  wailing  and  gnashing  their  teeth :  what 
■wonder,  then,  if  man  dreads  to  be  cast  into  these 
hideous  gulfs ;  if  his  mind  loathes  the  horrific 
picture;  if  he  wishes  to  defer  for  a  season  these 
dreadful  punishments  ;  if  he  clings  to  an  existence, 
painful  as  it  may  be,  rather  than  encounter  such 
revolting  cruelties. 

Such,  then,  are  the  afliicting  objects  with  which 
superstition  occupies  its  unhappy,  its  credulous  dis- 
ciples ;  such  are  the  fears  which  the  tyrant  of  human 
thoughts  points  out  to  them  as  salutary.  In  defiance 
of  the  exility  of  the  eflect  which  these  notions  pro- 
duce on  the  greater  number,  even  of  those  who  say 
they  are,  or  who  believe  themselves  persuaded,  they 
are  held  forth  as  the  most  powerful  rampart  that  can 
be  opposed  to  the  irregularities  of  man.  Nevertheless, 
as  will  be  seen  presently,  it  will  be  found  that  these 
systems,  or  rather  these  chimeras,  so  terrible  to  be- 
hold, operate  little  or  nothing  on  the  larger  portion 
of  mankind,  who  dream  of  them  but  seldom,  never 
in  the  moment  that  passion,  interest,  pleasure,  or  ex- 
ample, hurries  them  along.  If  these  fears  act,  it  is 
commonly  on  those,  who  have  but  little  occasion  to 
abstain  from  evil  5    they  make  honest  hearts  tremble, 
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but  fail  of  effect  on  tlie  perverse.  They  torment 
sensible  souls,  but  leave  those  that  are  hardened  in 
repose;  they  disturb  tractable,  gentle  minis,  but 
cause  no  trouble  to  rebellious  spirits  ■  thus  they  alarm 
none  but  those  who  are  already  sufficiently  alarmed  ; 
they  coerce  only  those  who  are  already  restrained. 

These  notions,  then,  impress  nothing  on  the  wicked; 
■when  by  accident  they  do  act  on  them,  it  is  only  to 
redouble  the  wickedness  of  their  natural  character — • 
to  justify  them  in  their  own  eyes — -to  furnish  them 
with  pretexts  to  exercise  it  without  fear-^to  follow 
it  without  scruple.  Indeed,  the  experience  of  a  great 
number  of  ages  has  shewn  to  what  excess  of  wicked- 
ness, to  ^Yhat  lengths,  the  passions  of  man  have 
carried  him,  when  they  have  been  authorized  by 
the  priesthood — when  they  have  been  unchained  by 
superstition — or,  at  least,  when  he  has  been  enabled 
to  cover  himself  with  its  mantle.  Man  has  never 
been  more  ambitious,  never  more  covetous,  never 
more  crafty,  never  more  cruel,  never  more  seditious, 
than  when  he  has  persuaded  himsdf  that  superstition 
permitted  or  commanded  him  to  be  so  :  thus,  super- 
stition did  nothing  moi"e  than  lend  an  invincible 
force  to  his  natural  passions,  which  under  its  sacred 
auspices  he  could  exercise  with  impunity,  indulge 
without  remorse  ;  still  more,  the  greatest  villains,  in 
giving  free  vent  to  the  detestable  propensities  of  their 
natural  wickedness,  have  under  its  influence  believed, 
that,  by  displaying  an  over-heated  zeal,  they  merited 
well  of  heaven  ;  that  they  exempted  themselves  by  new 
crimes,  from  that  chastisement  which  they  thought 
their  anterior  conduct  had  richly  merited. 

These,  then,  are  the  effects  which  what  are  called 
the   salutary    nolion^j   of  superstition,    produce    on 
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mortals.  These  reflections  will  furnish  an  answer 
to  those  who  say  that,  "  If  heaven  was  promised 
equally  to  the  wicked  as  to  the  righteous,  there 
would  be  found  none  incredulous  of  another  life." 
We  repl^^  that,  in  point  of  fact,  superstition  does 
accord  heaven  to  the  wicked,  since  it  frequently 
places  in  this  happy  abode  the  most  useless,  the 
most  depraved  of  men.  Is  not  Mahomet  himself  en- 
throned in  the  empyrean  by  this  superstition  }  If  the 
calendar  of  the  Romish  saints  was  examined,  would 
it  be  found  to  contain  none  but  righteous,  none  but 
good  men?  Does  not  Mahometanism  cut  off  from  all 
chance  of  futiu'e  existence,  consequently  from  all 
hope  of  reaching  heaven,  the  female  part  of  man- 
kind ?  Have  the  Jews  exalted  no  one  to  the  celestial 
regions,  save  the  virtuous  ?  When  the  Jew  is  con- 
demned to  the  devouring  flames,  do  not  the  men  who 
thus  torture  an  unhappy  wretch,  whose  only  crime  is 
adherence  to  the  religion  of  his  forefathers,  expect 
to  be  rewarded  for  the  deed  with  everlasting  happi- 
ness? Are  they  not  promised  eternal  salvation  for 
their  orthodoxy  ?  Was  Constantine,  was  St.  Cyril, 
was  St.  Athanasius,  was  St.  Dominic,  worthy  beati- 
fication ?  Were  Jupiter,  Thor,  Mercury,  Woden,  and 
a  thousand  others,  deserving'  of  celestial  diadems? 
Is  erring,  feeble  man,  with  ail  his  imbecilities,  com- 
petent to  form  a  judgment  of  the  heavenly  deserts  of 
his  felloMs?  Can  he,  with  his  dim  optics,  with  his 
limited  vision,  fathom  the  human  heart?  Can  he 
sound  its  depths,  trace  its  meanderings,  dive  into  its 
recesses,  with  sufficient  precision,  to  determine  who 
amongst  his  race  is  or.  is  not  possessed  of  the  requir 
site  merit  to  enj<^y  a  blessed  eternity  ?  Thus  v^  icked 
men  are  held  up  as  models  by  superstition,  which,  as 
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we  shall  see,  sharpens  the  passions  of  evil^disposed 
men,  by  legitimating  those  crimes,  at  which,  without 
this  sanction,  they  would  shudder  ;  which  they  would 
fear  to  commit ;  or  for  which,  at  least,  they  would 
feel  shame ;  for  which  they  wonld  experience  re- 
morse. In  short,  the  ministers  of  superstition  fur- 
nish to  the  most  proflig-ate  men  the  power  of  indulging 
their  inflamed  passions,  and  then  hold  forth  to  them 
means  of  diverting  from  their  own  heads  the  thun- 
derbolt that  should  strike  their  crimes,  by  spreading 
before  them  fresh  incentives  to  intolerant  persecution, 
with  the  promise  of  a  never-fading  happiness. 

With  respect  to  the  incredulous,  without  doubt, 
there  may  be  amongst  them  wicked  men,  as  well  as 
amongst  the  most  credulous  ;  but  incredulity  no  more 
supposes  wickedness,  than  credulity  supposes  right- 
eousness. On  the  contrary,  the  m.an  who  thiiiks, 
who  meditates,  knows  far  better  the  true  motives  to 
goodness,  than  he  who  suffers  himself  to  be  blindly 
guided  by  uncertain  motives,  or  by  the  interest  of 
others.  Sensible  men  have  the  greatest  advantage  in 
examining  opinions,  which  it  is  pretended  must  have 
an  influence  over  their  eternal  happiness :  if  these 
are  found  false,  if  they  appear  injurious  to  their 
present  life,  they  will  not  therefore  conclude,  that 
they  have  not  another  life  either  to  fear  oir  to  hope  ; 
that  they  are  permitted  to  deliver  themselves  up  w  itii 
impunity  to  vice,  which  would  do  an  injury  to  them- 
selves,  that  would  draw  upon  them  the  contempt  of 
their  neighbour,  which  would  subject  them  to  the 
anger  of  society  :  the  man  who  does  not  expect 
another  life,  is  only  more  interested  in  prolonging  his 
existence  in  this;  in  rendering  himself  dear  to  his 
fellows,  by  cultivating  virtue  ;  by  performing  all  his 
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duties  with  more  strictness,  in  the  only  life  of  which 
he  has  any  knowledge :  he  has  made  a  great  stride 
towards  felicity,  in  disengaging'  himself  from  those 
terrors  which  afflict  others,  which  frequently  prevent 
their  acting.  Such  a  man  has  nothing  to  fear,  but 
every  thing  to  hope  ;  if,  contrary  to  what  he  is  able 
to  judge,  there  should  be  an  hereafter  existence,  will 
not  his  actions  have  been  so  regulated  by  virtue,  will 
he  not  have  so  comported  himself  in  his  present 
existence,  as  to  stand  a  fair  chance  of  enjoying  in 
their  fullest  extent  those  felicities  prepared  for  his 
species  ? 

Superstition,  in  fact,  takes  a  pride  in  rendering 
man  slothful,  in  moulding  him  to  credulity,  in 
making  him  pusillanimous,  it  is  its  principle  to  afflict 
him  without  intei'mission  ;  to  redouble  in  him  the 
horrors  of  death  :  ever  ingenious  in  tormenting  him, 
it  has  extended  his  inquietudes  beyond  even  his  own 
existence  ;  its  ministers,  the  more  securely  to  dispose 
of  him  in  this  world,  invented,  in  future  regions,  a 
variety  of  rewards  and  punishments,  reserving  to 
themselves  the  pi'ivilege  of  awarding  these  heavenly 
recompences  to  those  who  yielded  most  implicitly  to 
their  arbitrary  laws ;  of  decreeing  punishment  to 
those  refractory  beings  who  rebelled  against  their 
power:  thus,  according  to  them,  Tantalus  for 
divulging' their  secrets,  must  eternally  fear,  engulphed 
in  burning  sulphur,  the  stone  ready  to  fall  on  his  de- 
voted head ;  whilst  Romulus  was  beatified  and  wor- 
shipped as  a  god  under  the  name  of  Quirinus.  The 
same  system  of  superstition  caused  the  philosopher 
Callistbenes  to  be  put  to  death,  for  opposing  the  wor- 
ship of  Alexander;  and  elevated  the  monk  Athana- 
sios  to  be  a  saint  in  heaven.     Far  from  holdins;'  forth 
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consolation  to  mortals,  far  from  cultivating  man's 
i-eason,  far  from  teaching  him  to  yield  under  the 
hands  of  necessity,  superstition,  in  a  great  many 
countries,  strives  to  render  death  still  more  bitter  to 
him  ;  to  make  its  yoke  sit  heavy ;  to  fill  up  its  retinue 
with  a  multitude  of  hideous  phantoms;  to  paint  it  in 
the  most  frightful  colours ;  to  render  its  approach 
terrible  :  by  this  means  it  has  crowded  the  world  with 
enthusiasts,  whom  it  seduces  by  vague  promises ; 
with  contemptible  slaves,  whom  it  coerces  with  the 
fear  of  imaginary  evils :  it  has  at  length  persuaded 
iiian,  that  his  actual  existence  is  only  a  journey,  by 
which  he  will  arrive  at  a  more  important  life :  this 
doctrine,  whether  it  be  rational  or  irrational,  prevents 
him  from  occupying  himself  with  his  true  happiness; 
from  even  dreaming  of  ameliorating  his  institutions, 
of  improving  his  laws,  of  advancing  the  progi^ss  of 
science,  of  perfectioning  his  morals.  Vain  and  gloomy 
ideas  have  absorbed  his  attention :  he  consents  to 
groan  under  fanatical  tyranny — to  writhe  under  poli- 
tical inflictions — to  live  in  error — to  languish  in  mis- 
fortune—in the  hope,  when  he  shall  be  no  more,  of 
being  one  day  happier;  in  the  firm  confidence,  that 
after  he  has  disappeared,  his  calamities,  his  patience, 
will  conduct  him  to  a  never-ending  felicity :  he  has 
believed  himself  submitted  to  cruel  priests,  who  are 
willing  to  make  him  purchase  his  future  welfare  at 
the  expence  of  every  thing  most  dear  to  his  peace, 
most  valuable  to  his  existence  here  below:  they  have 
pictured  heaven  as  irritated  against  him,  as  disposed 
to  appease  itself  by  punishing  him  eternally,  for  any 
efforts  he  should  make  to  withdraw  himseh'*  from 
their  power.  It  >s  thus  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life 
has  been  made  fotal  to  the  human  species:  it  plunged 
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whole  nations  into  sloth,  made  them  languid,  filled 
them  with  indifference  to  their  present  welfare,  or 
else  precipitated  them  into  the  most  furioas  enthu- 
siasm, which  hurried  them  on  to  such  lengths  that 
they  tore  each  other  in  pieces  in  order  to  merit  the 
promised  heaven. 

It  will  be  asked,  perhaps,  by  what  road  has  man 
been  conducted  to  form  to  himself  these  gratuitous 
ideas  of  another  world  ?  1  reply,  that  it  is  a  truth 
man  has  no  idea  of  a  future  life,  they  are  the  ideas  of 
the  past  and  the  present  that  furnish  his  imagination 
with  the  materials  of  which  he  constructs  the  edifice 
of  the  regions  of  futurity.  Hobbes  says,  "  We  believe 
that,  that  which  is  will  always  be,  and  that  the  same 
causes  will  have  the  same  effects."  Man  in  his  actual 
stata,  has  tv/o  modes  of  feeling,  one  that  he  approves, 
another  that  he  disapproves :  thus,  persuaded  that 
these  two  modes  of  feeling  must  accompany  him, 
even  beyond  his  present  existence,  he  placed  in  the 
regions  of  eternity  two  distinguished  abodes,  one 
destined  to  felicity,  the  other  to  misery ;  the  one 
must  contain  those  who  obey  the  calls  of  superstition, 
who.  believe  in  its  dogmas;  the  other  is  a  prison, 
destined  to  avenge  the  cause  of  heaven,  oh  all  those 
who  shall  not  faithfully  believe  the  doctrines  pro- 
mulgated by  the  ministers  of  a  vast  variety  of  super- 
stitions. Has  safHcient  attention  been  paid  to  the 
fact  that  results  as  a  necessary  consec|uence  from  this 
reasoning;  which  on  examination  will  be  found  to 
have  rendered  the  first  place  entirely  useless,  seeing, 
that  by  the  number  and  contradiction  of  these  vari- 
ous systems,  let  man  believe  which  ever  he  may,  let 
him  follow  it  in  the  most  faithful  manner,  still  he 
must  be  ranked  as  aii  infidel,  as  a  rebel  to  the  Divi- 
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iiity,' because  he  cannot  believe  in  all;  and  those 
from  which  he  dissents,  by  a  consequence  of  their 
own  creed,  condemn  him  to  the  prison-house? 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  ideas  upon  a  future  life, 
so  diffused  among-  mankind.  Every  where  may  be 
seen  an  Elysium  and  a  Tartarus ;  a  Paradise  and  a 
Hell;  in  a  word,  two  distinguished  abodes,  con- 
structed according  to  the  imagination  of  the  enthu- 
siasts who  have  invented  them,  who  have  accom- 
modated them  to  their  own  peculiar  prejudices,  to 
the  hopes,  to  the  fears,  of  the  people  who  believe  in 
them.  The  Indian  figures  the  first  of  these  abodes 
as  one  of  in-action,  of  permanent  repose,  because, 
being  the  inhabitant  of  a  hot  climate,  he  has  learned 
to  conteniplate  rest  as  the  extreme  of  felicity :  the 
Mussulman  promises  himself  corporeal  pleasin-es, 
similar  to  those  that  actually  constitute  the  object  of 
his  research  in  this  life  :  each  figures  to  himself,  that 
on  which  he  has  learned  to  set  the  greatest  value. 

Of  whatever  nature  these  pleasures  may  be,  man 
apprehended  that  a  body  was  needful,  in  order  that 
his  soul  might  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  pleasures,  or 
to  experience  the  pains  in  reserve  for  him:  from 
hence  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection;  but  as  he 
beheld  this  body  putrify,  as  he  saw  it  dissolve,  as  he 
witnessed  its  decomposition,  after  death,  he  was  at 
a  loss  how  to  form  anew  what  he  conceived  so  neces- 
sary to  his  system  ;  he  therefore  had  recourse  to  the 
13ivine  Omnipotence,  by  whose  interposition  he  now 
believes  it  will  be  effected.  This  opinion,  so  incom- 
prehensible, is  said  to  have  originafed  in  Persia, 
among  the  xMagi,  and  finds  a  great  nural>er  of  adhe- 
rents, who  have  never  given  it  a  serious  examination  : 
Imt  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  appears  jieifectly 
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useless  to  all  those,  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
soal  that  feels,  thinks,  suffers,  and  enjoys,  after  a 
separation  from  the  body  :  indeed,  there  are  already 
sects  who  begin  to  maintain,  that  the  body  is  not  ne- 
cessary; that  therefore  it  will  not  be  resurrected.  Like 
Berkeley,  they  conceive  that  "  the  soul  has  need 
neither  of  body  nor  any  exterior  being,  either  to  ex- 
perience sensations,  or  to  have  ideas :"  the  Male- 
branchists,  in  particular,  must  suppose  that  the  re- 
jected souls  will  see  every  thing  in  the  Divinity  ;  will 
feel  themselves  burn,  without  having  occasion  for 
bodies  for  that  purpose.  Others,  incapable  of  ele- 
vating themselves  to  these  sublime  notions,  believedj 
that  under  divers  forms,  man  animated  successively 
different  animals  of  various  species ;  that  he  never 
ceased  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth ;  such  was 
the  opinion  of  those  who  adopted  th^  doctrine  of 
Metempsychosis. 

As  for  the  miserable  abode  of  souls,  the  imagina- 
tion of  fanatics,  who  were  desirous  of  governing  the 
people,  strove  to  assemble  the  most  frightful  images^ 
to  render  it  still  more  terrible :  fire  is  of  all  beings 
that  which  produces  in  man  the  most  pungent  sensa- 
tion ;  not  findiiig  any  thing  more  cruel,  the  enemies 
to  the  several  dogmas  were  to  be  everlastingly  pu- 
nished with  this  torturing  element:  fire,  therefore, 
was  the  point  at  which  their  imagination  was  obliged 
to  stop.  The  ministers  of  the  various  systems  agreed 
pretty  generally,  that  fire  would  one  day  avenge  their 
ofieoded  divinities:  thus  they  painted  the  victims  to 
the  anger  of  the  gods,  or  rather  those  who  questioned 
their  own  creeds,  as  confined  in  fiery  dungeons,  as 
perpetually  rolling  in  a  vortex  of  bituminous  frames, 
as  plunged  in  unfathomable  gulphs  of  liquid  sulphur, 
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iiiakiD"  t!i6  iiiternal  caverns  resoiuid  with  their  use- 
less  groauings,  with  their  unavailing-  gnashing  of 
teeth. 

But  it  will,  perhaps,  be  enquired,  how  could  man 
reconcile  himself  to  the  belief  of  an  existence  accom- 
panied witli   eternal  torments ;   above  all,  as  many 
according  to  their  own  superstitions  had  reason  to 
fear  it  for  themselves  ?     Many  causes  have  concurred 
to  make  him  adopt  so  revolting  an  opinion  :  in  the 
first  place,  very  few  thinking  men  have  ever  believed 
such  an  absurdity,  when  they  have  deigned  to  make 
use  of  their  reason  ;  or,  when  they  have  accredited 
it,  this  notion  was  always  counterbalanced  by  the 
idea  of  the  goodness,   by  a  reliance  on  the  mercy, 
which   they  attributed  to  their  respective  divinities  : 
in  the  second  place,  those  who  were  blinded  by  their 
fears,  never  rendered  to  themselves  any  account  of 
these  strange  doctrines,  which  they  either  received 
with  awe  from  their  legislators,  or  which  were  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  their  fathers :  in  the  third  place, 
each  sees  the  object  of  his  terrors  only  at  a  favourable 
distance:    moreover,   superstition  promises  him   the 
means  of  escaping  the  tortures  he  believes  he  has 
merited.    At  length,  like  those  sick  people  whom  we 
see  cling  with  fondness,  even  to  the  most  painful  life, 
man  preferred  the  idea  of  an  unhappy,   though  un- 
known existence,  to  that  of  non-existence,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  the  most  frightful  evil  that  could 
befal  him  ;  either  because   he  could   form   no   idea 
of  it,  or  because   his   imagination   painted  to  him 
this    non-existence   this    nothing,    as    the   confused 
assemblage  of  all  evils.     A  known  evil,  of  whatever 
magnitude,  alarmed   him  less  (above  all,  when   ti)ere 
remained  the  hope  of  .being  able  to  avoid  it),  than  aa 
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evil  of  which  he  knew  nothing-,  upon  which,  conse-; 
quently,  his  imagination  v/as  painfully  employed,  but 
to  which  he  knew  not  how  to  oppose  a  remedy. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  superstition^  far  from 
consoling  man  upon  the  necessity  of  death,  only 
redoubles  his  terrors,  by  the  evils  with  which  \t 
pretends  his  decease  will  be  followed  ;  these  terrors 
are  so  strong,  that  the  miserable  wretches  who  be- 
lieve strictly  in  these  formidable  doctrines,  pass 
their  days  in  affactioo,  bathed  in  the  most  bitter 
tears.  What  shall  be  said  of  an  opinion  so  destruc- 
tive to  society,  yet  adopted  by  so  many  nations, 
which  announces  to  them,  that  a  severe  fate  may  at 
each  instant  take  them  unprovided ;  that  at  each 
moment  they  are  liable  to  pass  under  the  most  ri- 
gorous judgment  ?  What  idea  can  be  better  suited 
to  terrify  man — what  more  likely  to  discourage 
hini — what  more  calculated  to  damp  the  desire  of 
ameliorating  his  condition — than  the  afflicting  pro- 
spect of  a  world  always  on  the  brink  of  dissolution ; 
of  a  Divinity  seated  upon  the  ruins  of  Nature, 
ready  to  pass  judgment  on  the  human  species  ? 
Such  are,  nevertheless,  the  fatal  opinions  with  Which 
the  mind  of  nations  has  been  fed  for  thousands  of 
years :  they  are  so  dangerous,  that  if  by  a  happy 
want  of  just  inference,  he  did  not  derogate  in  his 
conduct  from  these  afflicting  ideas,  he  would  fall 
into  the  most  abject  stupidity.  How  could  man 
occupy  himself  ^vith  a  perishable  world,  ready  every 
moment  to  crumble  into  atoms?  Ijow  dream  of 
rendering  himself  happy  on  earth,  when  it  is  only 
the  porch  to  an  eternal  kingdom  ?  Is  it  then,  sur- 
prising, that  the  superstitions  to  ^vhich  siujijar  doc- 
trines  serve   for   a  basis,  have  prescribed   to   their 
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ilisciples  a  total  detachment  from  things  belovr an 

entire  renunciation  of  the  most  innocent  pleasures ; 
have  given  birth  to  a  sluggishness,  to  a  pusillani- 
mity, to  an  abjection  of  soul,  to  an  insociability, 
that  renders  him  useless  to  himself,  dangerous  to 
others  ?  If  necessity  did  not  oblige  m.an  to  depart 
in  his  practice  from  these  irrational  systems — if  his. 
wants  did  not  bring  him  back  to  reason,  in  despite 
of  these  superstitious  doctrines — the  whole  world 
would  presently  become  a  vast  desert,  inhabited  by 
some  few  isolated  savages,  who  would  not  even  have 
courage  to  multiply  themselves.  What  are  these, 
but  notions  which  he  must  necessarily  put  aside,  in 
order  that  hum.an  association  may  subsist  ? 

Nevertheless,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  accom- 
panied with  rewards  and  punishments,  has  been 
regarded  for  a  great  number  of  ages  as  the  most 
powerful,  or  even  as  the  only  motive  capable  of 
coercing  the  passions  of  man  ;  as  the  sole  means  that 
can  oblige  him  to  be  virtuous:  by  degrees,  this 
doctrine  has  become  the  basis  of  almost  all  religious 
and  political  systems,  so  much  so,  that  at  this  day  it 
is  said,  this  prejudice  cannot  be  attacked  without 
absolutely  rending  asunder  the  bonds  of  society. 
The  founders  of  superstition  have  made  use  of  it  to 
attach  their  credulous  disciples;  legislators  have 
looked  upon  it  as  the  curb  best  calculated  to  keep 
mankind  under  discipline  ;  religion  considers  it  ne- 
cessary to  his  happiness ;  many  philosophers  them- 
selves have  believed  with  sincerity,  that  this  doctrine 
^vas  reriuviite  to  terrify  man,  was  the  only  means  to 
divert  him  from  crime:  notwithstanding,  v.Jien  tU(i 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  sou!  fi\-::<t  came 
out  of  the  school  of  Ph(to ;   when    it  lirsi  diiTused 
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itself  among  the  Greeks,  it  caused  the  greatest  ra- 
vages ;  it  determined  a  multitude  of  men,  who  were 
discontented  with  their  condition,  to  terminate  their 
existence:  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt, 
seeing  the  effect  this  doctrine,  which  at  the  present 
day  is  looked  upon  as  so  salutary,  produced  on  the 
brains  of  his  subjects,  prohibited  the  teaching  of  it 
nnder  the  penalty  of  death. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  allowed  that  this  doctrine  has 
been  of  the  greatest  utility  to  those  who  have  given 
superstitions  to  nations,  M'ho  at  the  same  time  made 
themselves  its  ministers  ;  it  was  the  foundation  of 
their  power,  the  source  of  their  wealth,  the  perma- 
nent cause  of  that  blindness,  the  solid  basis  of  those 
terrors,  which  it  was  their  interest  to  nourish  in  the 
human  race.  It  was  by  this  doctrine  the  priest 
became  first  the  rival,  then  the  master  of  kings: 
it  is  by  this  dogma  that  nations  are  filled  with  ea- 
thusiasts  inebriated  with  superstition,  always  more 
disposed  to  listen  to  its  menaces,  than  to  the  coun- 
sels of  reasons,  to  the  orders  of  the  sovereign,  to 
the  cries  of  Nature,  or  to  the  laws  of  society.  Po- 
litics itself  was  enslaved  to  the  caprice  of  the  priest  ; 
the  temporal  monarch  was  obliged  to  bend  under 
the  yoke  of  the  monarch  of  superstition ;  the  one 
only  disposed  of  this  perishable  world,  the  other 
extended  his  power  into  the  world  to  come ;  much 
more  important  for  man  than  the  earth,  on  which 
he  is  only  a  pilgrim,  a  mere  passenger.  Thus  the 
doctrine  of  another  life  placed  the  government  itself 
in  a  state  of  dependance  upon  the  priest;  the  mo- 
narch was  nothing  more  than  his  first  subject ;  he 
was  never  obeyed,  but  when  the  two  were  in  accord. 
Nature  in  vain  cried  out  to  man,  to  be  careful  of  his 
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present  happiness;  the  priest  ordered  him  to  be 
unhappy,  in  the  expectation  of  future  felicity  ;  reason 
in  vain  exhorted  him  to  be  peaceable ;  the  priest 
breathed  forth  fanaticism,  fulminated  fury,  obliged 
him  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  every  time 
there  was  a  question  of  the  supposed  interests  of  the 
invisible  monarch  of  another  life,  and  the  real  inte- 
rests of  his  ministers  in  this. 

Such  is  the  fruit  that  politics  has  gathered  from 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  ;  the  regions  of  the  world 
to  come  ha^e  enabled  the  priesthood  to  conquer  the 
present  world.  The  expectation  of  celestial  happi- 
ness, and  the  dread  of  future  tortures,  only  served 
to  prevent  man  from  seeking"  after  the  means  to 
render  himself  happy  here  belo^v.  Thus  error, 
under  whatever  aspect  it  is  considered,  will  never 
be  more  than  a  source  of  evil  for  mankind.  The 
doctrine  of  another  life,  in  presenting  to  mortals  an 
ideal  happiness,  will  render  them  enthusiasts ;  in 
overwhelming  them  with  fears,  it  will  make  useless 
beings ;  generate  cowards ;  form  atrabilarious  or 
furious  men  ;  who  will  lose  sight  of  their  present 
abode,,  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  pictur<?d  re- 
gions of  a  world  to  come,  with  those  dreadful  evils 
which  they  must  fear  after  their  death. 

If  it  be  insisted  that  the  doctrine  of  future  rev/ards 
and  punishments  is  the  most  powerful  curb  to  restrain 
the  passions  of  man,  we  shal^  reply  by  calling  in  daily 
experience.  If  we  only  cast  our  eyes  around,  if  for 
a  moment  we  examine  what  passes  in  review  before 
us,  ^ve  shall  see  this  assertion  contradicted  ;  we  shall 
find  that  these  marvellons  speculations  do  not  in  any 
manner  diminish  the  number  of  the  wicked,  because 
|.liey  are  incapable  of  changing  the  temperament  of 
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man,  of  annihilating  those  passions  which  the  vices 
of  society  engender  in  his  heart.  In  those  nations 
who  appear  the  most  thoroughly  convinced  of  this 
future  punishment,  may  be  seen  assassins,  thieves, 
<crafty  knaves,  oppressors,  adulterers,  voluptuaries  :  all 
these  pretend  they  are  firmly  persuaded  of  the  realitj 
of  an  hereafter  ;  yet  in  the  whirlwind  of  dissipation, 
in  the  vortex  of  pleasure,  in  thefui^  of  their  passions» 
they  no  longer  behold  this  formidable  future  exist- 
ence, v^hich  in  those  moments  has  no  kind  of  influ- 
ence over  their  earthly  conduct. 

In  short,  in   many  of  those  countries  where  the 
doctrine  of  another  life  is  so  firmly  established,  that 
each  individual  irritates  himself  against  whoever  may 
have  the  temerity  to  combat  the  opinion,  or  even 
to  doubt  it,    we  see  that  it   is  utterly  incapable  ol 
impressing  any  thing  on  rulers  who  are  unjust,  who 
are  negligent  of  the  welfare  of  their  people,  who  are 
debauched,    on  courtezans    who   are  lewd  in  their 
habits,  on  covetous  misers,  on  flinty  extortioners  who 
fatten  on  the  substance  of  a  nation,  on  women  with- 
out modesty,  on  a  vast  multitude  of  drunken,  intem- 
])erate,  vicious  men,  on  great  numbers  even  amongst 
those  priests,  whose  function  it  is  to  preach  this  future 
state,  who  are  paid  to  announce  the   vengeance  of 
heaven,  against  vices  which  they  themselves  encou- 
rage by  their  example.     If  it  be  enquired  of  them, 
how  they  dare  to  give  themselves  up  to  such  scan- 
dalous actions,  Avhich  they  ought  to  know  are  certain 
to  draw  upon  them  eternal  punishment  ?  They  ^'i  ill 
reply,  that  the  madness  of  tlieir  passions,  the  force  of 
their  habits,  the  contagion  of  example,  or  even  the 
])ower  of  circinnstances,  have  hurried  them  along  ; 
have  made  them  forget  llie  dreadful  conseqneuces  iu 
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which  their  conduct  is  likely  to  involve  them  ;  beside!<i 
they  will  say,  that  the  treasures  of  the  divine  mercy 
are  infinite ;  that  repentance  suffices  to  efxace  the 
foulest  transgressions;  to  cleanse  the  blackest  guilty 
to  blot  out  the  most  enormous  crimes :  in  this  multi- 
tude of  wretched  beings,  Avho  each  after  his  own 
manner  desolates  society  with  his  criminal  pursuits^ 
you  will  find  only  a  small  number  who  are  sufficiently 
intimidated  by  the  fears  of  the  miserable  hcTeafter,  to 
resist  their  evil  propensities.  What  did  I  say  ?  These 
propensities  are  in  themselves  too  weak  to  carry  them 
forward  without  the  aid  of  the  doctrine  of  another 
life;  without  this,  the  law  and  the  fear  of  censure 
would  have  been  motives  sufficient  to  prevent  them 
from  rendering  themselves  criminal. 

It  is  indeed,  fearful,  timorous  souls,  upon  whom 
the  terrors  of  another  life  make  a  profound  impres- 
sion.; human  beings  of  this  sort  come  into  the  world 
with  moderate  passions,  are  of  a  weakly  organization, 
possess  a  cool  imagination  ;  it  is  not  therefore  sur-^ 
prising,  that  in  such  men,  who  are  already  restrained 
by  their  nature,  the  fear  of  future  punishment  coun- 
terbalances the  weak  efforts  of  their  feeble  passions  ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  the  same  with  those  determined 
sinners,  with  those  hardened  criminals,  with  those 
men  who  are  habitually  vicious,  whose  unseemly  ex- 
cesses nothing  can  arrest,  wlfo  in  their  violence  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  fear  of  the  laws  of  this  world,  des- 
pising still  more  those  of  the  other. 

Nevertheless,  how  many  persons  say  they  are,  and 
even  believe  themselves,  restrained  by  the  fears  of  the 
life  to  come  ?  But,  either  they  deceive  us,  or  they  im- 
pose upon  themselves,  by  attributing  to  these  fears, 
that  which  is  only  the  ef?°ect  of  motives  much  nearer 
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at  hiand;  such  as  the  feebleness  of  Iheir  machine,  t'ne 
mildness  of  their  temperaiiieut,  tlie  slender  energ-y  of 
their  souls,  theii*  natural  timidity,  the  ideas  imbibed 
in  their  education,  the  fear  of  consequences  immedi- 
ately resulting  from  criminal  actions,  the  physical 
evils  attendant  on  unbridled  irregularities  :  these  are 
the  true  motives  that  restrain  them  •  not  the  notions 
of  a  future  life :  which  men,  who  say  they  are  most 
firmly  persuaded  of  its  existence,  forget  whenever  a 
powerful  interest  solicits  them  to  sin.  If  for  a  time 
man  would  pay  attention  to  what  passes  before  his 
eyes,  he  ^vouid  perceive  that  he  ascribes  to  the  fear  of 
the  gods  that  which  is  in  reality  only  the  effect  of  pe- 
culiar weakness,  of  pusillanimity,  of  the  small  interest 
found  to  commit  evil :  these  men  would  not  act  other- 
wise than  they  do,  if  they  had  not  this  fear  before 
r  them  ;  if,  therefore  he  reflected^  he  would  feel  that  it 
is  always  necessity  thai  makes  men  act  as  they  do. 

Man  cannot  be  restrained,  when  he  does  not  find 
within  himself  motives  sufficiently  powerful  to  con- 
duct him  back  to  reason.  There  is  nothing,  either 
in  this  world  or  in  the  other,  that  can  render  him 
virtuous,  when  an  untoward  organization — a  mind 
badly  cultivated — a  violent  imagination—inveterate 
habits — fatal  examples — powerful  interests — invite 
him  from  every  quarter  to  the  commission  of  crime. 
No  speculations  are  capable  of  restraining  the  man  who 
braves  public  opinion,  who  despises  the  law,  who  is 
careless  of  its  censure,  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
cries  of  conscience,  whose  power  in  this  world  places 
him  out  of  the  reach  of  punishment ;  in  the  violence 
of  his  transports,  he  will  fear  still  less  a  distant  futu- 
rity, of  which  the  idea  always  recedes  before  that 
which  he  believes  uecessarv  to   his  immediate  inte- 
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rests,  consistent  with  his  present  happiness.  Ail 
lively  passions  blind  man  to  every  thing  that  is  not 
its  immediate  object ;  the  terrors  of  a  future  life,  of 
which  his  passions  always  possess  the  secret  to  dimi- 
nish to  him  the  probability,  can  effect  nothing-  upon 
the  wicked  man,  who  does  not  fear  even  tlie  much 
nearer  punishment  of  the  law ;  who  sets  at  nought 
the  assured  hatred  of  those  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded. Man,  when  he  delivers  himself  up  to  crinje, 
sees  nothing  certain  except  the  supposed  advantage 
which  attends  it ;  the  rest  always  appear  to  him  either 
false  or  problematical. 

If  man  would  but  open  his  eyes,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  would  clearly  perceive,  that  to  effect  any 
thing  upon  hearts  hardened  by  crime,  he  must  not 
reckon  upon  the  chastisement  of  an  avenging  Divi- 
nity, which  the  self-love  natural  to  man  always  shews 
him  as  pacified  in  the  long  run.     He  who  has  arrived 
at  persuading  himself  he  cannot  be   happy  without 
crime,  will  always  readily  deliver  himself  up  to   it, 
notwithstanding  the  menaces  of  religion.     Whoever 
is  sufficiently  blind  not  to  read  his  infamy  in  his  own 
heart,  to  see  his  own  vileness  in  the  countenances  of 
his  associates,  his  own  condemnation  in  the  anger  of 
his  fellow-men,  his  own  unworthiness  in  the  indig- 
nation of  the  judges  established  to  punish  the  offences 
he  may  commit:  such  a  man,  I  say,  will  never  feel 
the  impression  his  crimes  shall  make  on  the  features 
of  a  judge,  that  is  either  hidden  from   his  view,  or 
that  he  only  contemplates  at  a  distance.     The  tyrant 
who   vvith   dry  eyes   can  hear  the  cries  of  the  dis^ 
tressed,  who  with   callous  heart  can  behold  the  tears 
of  a  whole  people,  of  whose   misery  he  is  the  cause, 
will  not  see  the  angry  countenance  of  a  more  power- 
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fulitiasler:  like  another  Menipi3iis,  he  may  indted 
destroy  himself  from  desperation,  to  avoid  reiterated 
I'eproach  ;  which  only  proves,  that  when  a  haughty, 
an-ogant  despot  pretends  to  be  accountable  for  his 
actions  to  the  Divinity  alone,  it  is  because  he  fears 
liis  nation  more  than  he  does  his  God. 

On  the  other  hand,  does  not  superstition  itself;,  does 
inot  even  religion,  annihilate  the  effects  of  those  fears 
"ivhich  it  announces  as  salutary  ?  Does  it  not  furnish 
its  disciples  with  the  means  of  extricating  tliemselves 
from  the  punishments  with  which  it  has  so  frequently 
menaced  them  ?  Does  it  not  tell  them,  that  a  steril 
repentance  will,  even  at  the  moment  of  death,  disarm 
the  celestial  wrath ;  that  it  will  purify  the  filthy  souls 
of  sinners  ?  Do  not  even  the  priests,  in  some  super- 
stitions, arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  of  remitting 
to  the  dying  the  punishment  due  to  the  crimes  com- 
mitted during  the  course  of  a  disorderly  life  ?  In 
short,  do  not  the  most  perverse  men,  encouraged  in 
iniquity,  countenanced  in  debauchery,  upheld  in 
crime,  reckon,  even  to  the  Irst  moment,  either  upon 
the  assistance  of  superstition,  or  upon  the  aid  of  re- 
ligion, that  promises  them  the  infallible  means  of 
reconciling  themselves  to  the  Divinity,  whom  they 
have  irritated  ;  of  avoiding  the  rigorous  punish- 
ments pronounced  against  their  enormities  ? 

In  consequence  of  these  notions,  so  favourable  to 
the  wicked,  so  suitable  to  trancjuillize  their  fears, 
we  see  that  the  hope  of  an  easy  expiation,  far  from 
correcting  man,  engages  him  to  persist,  until  death, 
in  the  most  crying  disorders.  Indeed,  in  despite  of 
the  numberless  advantages  which  he  is  assured  flows 
from  the  doctrine  of  a  life  to  come,  in  defiance  of 
its  pretended  efficacy  to  repress  the  passions  of  men,v. 
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do   not  the   priests    themselves,    aUIiough   so   iiitcr 
rested  in  the  maintenance  of  this  system,  every  day 
complain  of  its  insufficiency  ?   They  acknowledge,, 
that  mortals,  who  from  their   infancy  they  have  im- 
bued with  these  ideas,  are  not  less  hurried  forward 
by  their  evil  propensities — less  sunk  in  the  vortex  of 
dissipation — less  the  slaves  to  their  pleasures — les» 
captivated  by  bad  habits — less  driven  a^ong  by  the 
torrent  of  the  world — less  seduced  by  their  present 
interest — which  make  them  forget  ecjually  the  recom- 
pense and  the  chastisement  of  a  future  existence.     la 
a  word,  the  interpreters  of  superstition,  the  ministers 
of  religion  themselves,  allow  that  their  disciples,  for 
the  greater  part,  conduct  themselves  in  this  world  as 
if  they  had  nothing  either  to  hope  or  fear  in  another. 

In  short,  let  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishments  was  of  some  utility ; 
that  it  really  restrained  a  small  number  of  indivi- 
duals ;  what  are  these  feeble  advantages  compared  to 
the  numberless  evils  that  flow  from  it}  Against  one 
timid  man  whom  this  idea  restrains,  there  are  thou- 
sands upon  whom  it  operates  nothing ;  there  are 
thousands  whom  it  makes  irrational ;  whom  it  ren- 
ders savage  persecutors  ;  whom  it  converts  into  fana- 
tics ;  there  are  thousands  whose  mind  it  disturbs  ; 
whom  it  diverts  from  their  duties  towards  societv  : 
there  are  an  infinity  whom  it  grievously  alBicts,  whom 
it  troubles  without  producing  any  real  good  for  their 
associates. 

Notwithstanding  so  many  are  inclined  to  consider 
those  who  do  not  fall  in  with  this  doctrine  as  the 
enemies  of  society  ;  it  will  be  found  on  examination 
that  the  wisest  the  most  enlightened  men  of  antiquity, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  moderns,  have  believ&d  not 
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only  that  the  soul  is  material  and  perishes  with  the 
body,  but  also  that  they  have  attacked  without  sub- 
terfuge the  opinion  of  future  everlasting  punishments  ; 
it  will  also  be  found  that  many  of  the  systems,  set  up 
to  establish  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  in  them- 
selves the  best  evidence  that  can  be  adduced  of  the 
futility  of  this  doctrine  ;  if  for  a  moment  we  only 
follow  up  the  natural  the  just  inferences  that  are  to 
be  drawn  from  them.  This  sentiment  was  far  from 
being,  as  some  have  supposed,  peculiar  to  the  Epicu- 
reans, it  has  been  adopted  by  philosophers  of  all  sects, 
by  Pythagoreans,  by  Stoics,  by  Peripatetics,  by  Aca- 
demics ;  in  short  by  the  most  godly  the  most  virtuous 
men  of  Greece  and  of  Rome. 

Pythagoras,  according  to  Ovid,  speaks  strongly  to 
the  fact.  Tim^eus  of  Locris,  who  was  a  Pythagorean, 
admits  that  the  doctrine  of  future  punishments  was 
fabulous,  solely  destined  for  the  imbecility  of  the 
uninformed  ;  but  little  calculated  for  those  who  cul- 
tivate their  reason. 

Aristotle  expressly  says,  that  "  man  has  neither 
good  to  hope  nor  evil  to  fear  after  death." 

Zeno,  according  to  Cicero,  supposed  the  soul  to  be 
an  isrneous  substance,  from  whence  he  concluded  it 
destroyed  itself, 

Cicero,  the  philosophical  orator,  who  was  of  the 
sect  of  Academics,  although  he  is  not  on  all  occasions, 
in  accord  with  himself,  treats  openly  as  fables  the  tor- 
ments of  Hell  ;    and  looks  upon  death  as  the  end  of. 
every  thing  for  man. 

Seneca,  the  philosopher,  is  filled  with  passages 
which  contemplate  death  as  a  state  of  total  annihila- 
tion, particularly  in  speaking  of  it  to  his  brother: 
and  nothing  can  be  more  decisive  of  his  holding  thi« 
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npinioD,  (ban  what  he  writes  to  Marcia,  to  console 
him. 

Seneca,  thetrag-ediaii,  explains  himself  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  philosopher. 

The  Platouists,  who  made  the  soul  iimiiortal,  coold 
not  have  an  idea  of  future  punishments,  becaose  the 
sool  according  to  them  was  a  portion  of  the  divinity  ; 
which  after  the  dissolutioa  of  the  bodj  it  returned  to 
rejoin. 

Epictetus  has  the  same  idea.  In  a  passage  reported 
by  Arrian,  he  says,  "but  where  are  yon  going  ?  It 
cannot  he  to  a  place  of  sijiffering :  you  will  only  re- 
turn to  the  place  from  whence  yoiicame;  you  are 
about  to  be  again  peaceably  associated  with  the  ele- 
ments from  which  you  are  derived.  That  which  hi 
your  composition,  is  of  the  nature  of  lire,  will  retura 
to  the  element  of  lire  ;  that  which  is  of  the  nature  of 
earth,  will  rejoin  itself  to  the  earth  ;  that  which  is 
air,  will  re-unite  itself  with  air ;  that  which  is  water, 
will  resolve  itself  into  water ;  there  is  no  Hell,  no 
Acheron,  no  Cocvtus,  no  Phleo*ethon." 

In  another  place  he  says,  "  the  hour  of  death  ap- 
proaches ;  but  do  not  aggravate  your  evil,  nor  render 
things  v/orse  than  they  are  :  represent  them  to  your- 
self under  their  true  point  of  view.  The  tiiiie  is 
come  when  the  materials  of  which  you  are  composed, 
go  to  resolve  themselves  into  the  elements  from 
whence  they  w'ere  originally  borrowed.  1-^ hat  is 
there  that  is  terrible  or  OTievous  in  that  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  in  the  world  that  perishes  totally  r'* 

The  sage  and  pious  Antoninus  says,  '*  he  wIjd 
fears  death,  either  fears  to  be  deprived  of  all  feeling, 
or  dreads  to  experience  different  sensations,  if  you 
lose  all  feeling,  you  will  no  longer  be  subject  either 
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to  pain  or  to  misery.  If  vou  are  'provided  with  other 
senses  of  a  different  nature,  }oii  Avill  become  a 
creature  of  a  different  species."  This  great  emperor 
further  says,  "  that  we  must  expect  death  with 
tranquillity,  seeing,  that  it  is  only  a  dissolution  of 
the  elements  of  which  each  animal  is  composed." 

To  the  evidence  of  so  aiany  great  men  of  Pagan 
antiquity,  may  be  joined,  that  of  the  author  of 
Ecclesiastes,  who  speaks  of  death,  and  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  human  soul,  Jike  an  epicurean  ;  he 
says,  "  for  that  which  befalleth  the  sons  of  men, 
befalleth  beasts  ;  even  one  thing  befalleth  them :  as 
the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other ;  yea,  they  have  all 
one  breath :  so  that  a  man  hath  no  pre-eminence 
above  a  beast;  for  all  is  vanity.  All  go  unto  one 
place ;  all  are  of  the  dust,  and  all  turn  to  dust 
again."  And  farther,  "  wlierefore  I  perceive  that 
there  is  nothing  better  than  that  a  man  should 
rejoice  in  his  own  works ;  for  that  is  his  portion : 
for  who  shall  bring  him  to  see  what  shall  be  after 
him." 

In  short,  how  can  thp  utility  or  the  necessity  of 
this  doctrine  be  reconciled  with  the  fact,  that  the 
great  legislator  of  the  Jfeivs;  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  inspired  by  the  Divinity,  should  have 
remained  silent  on  a  subject,  that  is  said  to  be  of  so 
much  importance  ?  In  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis 
it  is  said,  "  In  the  sweat  of  tliy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground  ;  for  out  of 
it  wast  thou  taken  :  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
skait  thou  return." 


-j^ 
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CHAP,  XIV. 

Education,  Morals,  and  the  Laws  suffice  to  re- 
strain  Man.—Of  the  desire  of  Immoitality . — ^ 
Of  Suicide. 

\j  is  not  then  in  an  ideal  world,  existing  no  where 
perhaps,  but  in  the  imagination  of  man,  that  he 
must  seek  to  collect  motives  calculated  to  make  him 
act  properly  in  this;  it  is  in  the  visible  world  that 
will  be  found  incitements  to  divert  him  from  crime  ; 
to  rouse  him  to  virtue.  It  is  in  Nature, — in  experi- 
ence,— in  truth,  that  he  must  search  out  remedies  for 
the  evils  of  his  species  ;  for  motives  suitable  to  infuse 
into  the  human  heart,  propensities  truely  useful  to 
isociety ;  calculated  to  promote  its  advantage  ;  to 
conduce  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed. 

If  attention  has  been  paid  to  what  has  been  said 
in  the  course  of  this  work,  it  will  be  seen  that  above 
all  it  is  education  that  will  best  furnish  the  true 
means  of  rectifying  the  errors,  of  recalling  the  wander- 
ings of  mankind.  It  is  this  that  should  scatter  the 
seeds  in  his  he.n't ;  cultivate  the  tender  shoots  ;  make 
a  profitable  use  of  his  dispositions  ;  turn  to  account 
those  faculties,  which  depend  on  his  organization  : 
which  should  cherish  the  fire  of  his  imagination, 
kin.dle  it  for  useful  objects  ;  damp  it,  or  extinguish 
it  for  others;  in  short,  it  is  this  which  should  make 
sensible  souls  contract  habits  which  are  advanta- 
geous for  society  and  beneficial  to  the  individual. 
Brought  up  in  this  manner,  man  would  not  have 
occasion  for  celestial  punishments,    to  teach  him  the 
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value  of  virtue  ;  he  would  not  need  to  behold  burn- 
ing gulphs  of  brimstone  under  his  feet,  to  induce 
him  to  feel  horror  for  crime ;  Nature  without  these 
fables,  would  teach  much  better  what  he  owes  to 
himself;  the  law  would  point  out  m  hat  he  owes  to 
the  body  politic,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  It  is 
thus,  that  education  grounded  upon  utilit}^,  would 
form  valuable  citizens  to  the  state ;  the  depositaries 
of  power  would  distinguish  those  whom  education 
should  have  thus  formed,  by  reason  T)f  the  advantages 
"which  they  would  procure  for  their  country;  they 
would  punish  those  who  should  be  found  injurious 
to  it ;  it  would  make  the  citizens  see,  that  the  pro- 
mises of  reward  which  education  held  forth,  the 
punishments  denounced  by  morals,  are  by  no  means 
vain;  that  in  a  state  well  constituted,  virtue  is  the 
true,  the  only  road  to  happiness ;  talents  the  way 
to  gain  respect ;  that  iiiutility  conducts  to  misfor- 
tune :  that  crime  leads  to  contempt. 

A  just,  enlightened,  virtuous,  and  vigilant  govern- 
ment, who  should  honestly  propose  the  public  good, 
would  have  no  occasion  either  for  fables  or  for  false- 
hoods, to  govern  reasonable  subjects  ;  it  would  blush 
to  make  use  of  imposture,  to  deceive  its  citizens ; 
who,  instructed  in  their  duties,  would  find  their 
interest  in  submitting  to  equitable  laws  ;  who  would 
be  capable  of  feeling  the  benefit  these  have  the 
power  of  conferring  on  them  ;  it  would  feel,  that 
habit  is  sufficient  to  inspire  them  with  horror, 
even  for  those  concealed  crimes  that  escape  the 
eyes  of  society  ;  it  would  understand  that  the  visible 
punishments  of  this  world  impose  much  more  on 
the  generality  of  men,  than  those  of  an  uncertain 
and  distant  futurity  :  in  short,  it  would  ascertain  that 
the  sensible  benefits  within  the  compass  of  the  sove- 
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reign  power  to  distribute,  touch  tiie  imagination  of 
mortals  more  keenly,  than  those  vague  recompences 
which  are  held  forth  to  them  in  a  future  existence : 
above  all,  it  would  discover  that  those  on  whom  these 
distant  advantages  do  operate,  would  be  still  more 
attached  to  virtue  by  receiving  their  reward  both  here 
and  hereafter. 

Man  is  almost  every  where  so  wicked,  so  corrupt, 
so  rebellious  to  reason,  only  because  he  is  not  governed 
according  to  his  Nature,  nor  properly  instructed  in 
her  necessary  laws:  he  is  almost  in  every  climate  fed 
with  superstitious  chimeras ;  submitted  to  maslers 
who  neglect  his  instruction  or  who  seek  to  deceive 
him.  On  the  face  of  this  globe,  may  be  frequently 
witnessed  unjust  sovereigns,  who,  enervated  by 
luxury,  corrupted  by  flattery,  depraved  by  licentious- 
ness, made  wicked  by  impunity,  devoid  of  talents, 
without  morals,  destitute  of  virtue,  are  incapable 
of  exerting  any  energy  for  the  benefit  of  the  states 
they  govern  ;  they  are  consequently  but  little  oc- 
cupied with  the  welfare  of  their  people  ;  indifferent 
to  their  duties  ;  of  which  indeed  they  are  often  igno- 
rant. Such  governors  suffer  their  whole  attention  to 
be  absorbed  by  frivolous  amusement ;  stimulated  by 
the  desire  of  continually  finding  means  to  feed  their 
insatiable  ambition  they  engage  in  useless  depopu- 
lating wars;  and  never  occupy  their  mind  with  those 
objects  which  are  the  most  important  to  the  happiness 
of  their  nation:  vet  these  weak  men  fee!  interested 
in  maintaining  the  received  prejudices,  and  visit  with 
severity  those  who  consider  the  means  of  curing 
them :  in  short  themselves  deprived  of  that  under- 
standing, which  teaches  man  that  it  is  his  interest  to  be 
kind,  just,  and  virtuous  ;  they  ordinarily  reward  only 
those   crimes   which   their    imbecility   makes   them 
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imkgihe  ^s  useful  to  them  ;  they  generally  J5iihish 
those  virtues  which  are  opposed  to  their  own  im- 
prudent passions,  but  which  reason  wonld  point  out 
as  truly  beneficial  to  their  interests.  Under  such 
masters  is  it  surprising  that  society  should  be  ra- 
vaged ;  that  weak  beings  should  be  willing  to  imitate 
them ;  that  perverse  men  should  emulate  each  other 
in  oppressing  its  members  ;  in  sacrificing  its  dearest 
Interests ;  in  despoiling  its  happiness  ?  The  state  of 
society  in  such  countries,  is  a  state  of  hostility 
of  the  sovereign  against  the  whole,  of  each  of 
its  members  the  one  against  the  other.  Man  is 
wicked,  not  because  he  is  born  so,  but  because  he  is 
rendered  so  ;  the  great,  the  powerful,  crush  with  im- 
punity the  indigent  and  the  unhappy  ;  these,  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives  seek  to  retaliate,  to  render  back  the 
€vil  they  have  received :  they  attack  either  openly  or 
in  secret  a  country,  who  to  them  is  a  step-mother, 
who  gives  all  to  some  of  her  children,  and  deprives 
the  others  of  every  thing:  they  punish  it  for  its  par- 
tiality, and  clearly  shew  that  the  motives  borrowed 
from  a  life  hereafter  are  impotent  against  the  fury  of 
those  passions  to  which  a  corrupt  administration  has 
given  birth  ;  that  the  terror  of  the  punishments  ih 
this  world  are  too  feeble  against  necessity  ;  against 
criminal  habits  ;  against  dangerous  organization  un- 
corrected by  education. 

in  many  countries  the  morals  of  the  people  arfe 
neglected  ;  the  government  is  occupied  only  with 
rendering  them  timid  ;  with  making  them  miserable. 
Man  is  almost  every  where  a  slave;  it  must  then 
follow  of  necessity,  that  he  is  base,  interested,  dissi- 
mulating, without  honour,  in  a  word  that  he  has  the 
vices  of  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  citizen.  Almost 
•vftFV  where  he  is  deceived;  encouraged  iw  ignoranfe; 
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|)reTented  from  cultivating  his  reason  ;  of  course  he 
must  be  stupid,  irrational,  and  wicked  ;  almost  everj 
t^'here  he  sees  vice  applauded,  and  crime  honoured  ; 
thence  he  concludes  vice  to  be  a  good  ;  virtue,  only 
a  useless  sacrifice  of  himself:  almost  every  where, 
he  is  miserable,  therefore  he  injures  his  fellow-men 
in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  relieve  his  own  anguish:  it 
is  in  vain  to  shew  him  heaven  in  order  to  restrain 
bim;  his  views  presently  descend  ag-ain  to  earth; 
he  is  willing  to  be  happy  at  any  price;  therefore, 
the  laws  which  have  neither  provided  for  his  instruc- 
tion, for  his  morals,  nor  his  happiness,  menace  him 
uselessly  ;  he  plunges  on  in  his  pursuits,  and  these 
ultimately  punish  him,  for  the  unjust  negligence 
Of  his  legislators.  If  politics  m.ore  enlightened,  dini 
seriously  occupy  itself  with  the  instruction,  with 
the  welfare  of  the  people ;  if  laws  were  more  eqoi- 
*table ;  if  each  society,  less  partial,  bestowed  on  il^ 
thembers  the  care,  the  education,  and  the  assistance 
ti'hich  they  have  a  right  to  expect;  if  governments 
less  covetous,  and  more  vigilant,  were  sedulous  i^ 
render  their  subjects  more  happy,  there  would  not 
be  seen  such  numbers  of  malefactors,  of  rol)bel^:, 
of  murderers,  who  every  where  infest  society  ;  rhej 
Would  not  be  obliged  to  destroy  life,  in  order  to 
punish  wickedness;  which  is  commonly  ascribable 
to  the  vices  of  their  own  institutions:  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  seek  in  another  life  for  fanciful  chi- 
meras, which  always  prove  abortive  against  the  itv- 
furiate  passions;  against  the  real  wants  of  man. 
In  short,  if  the  people  were  instructed,  they  would 
be  more  happy ;  politics  would  no  longer  be  reduced 
to  the  exigency  of  deceiring  them,  in  order  to  re- 
strain them ;  nor  to  destroj^  so  many  unfortunatf^, 
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for  having  procured  necessaries,  at  the  lexpence  of 
their  hard-hearted  feilow-citizens. 

When  it  shall  be  desired  to  enlighten  man,  let 
him  always  have  truth  laid  before  him.  Instead  of 
kindling  his  imagination  by  the  idea  of  those  punish- 
ments that  a  future  state  has  in  reserve  for  him,  let 
him  be  solaced — let  him  be  succoured  ;  or,  at  least, 
let  him  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labour- 
let  not  his  substance  be  ravished  from  him  by  cruel 
imposts — let  him  not  be  discouraged  from  work,  by 
finding  all  his  labour  inadequate  to  support  his  exis^ 
tence  ;  let  him  not  be  driven  into  that  idleness,  that 
will  surely  lead  him  on  to  crime :  let  him  consider 
his  present  existence,  without  carrying  his  views  to 
that  which  may  attend  him  after  his  death ;  let  his 
industry  be  excited — let  his  talents  be  rewarded — 
let  him  be  rendered  active,  laborious,  beneficent, 
and  virtuous,  in  the  world  he  inhabits;  let  it  be!* 
shewn  to  him,  that  his  actions  are  capable  of  having 
an  influence  over  his  fellow-men.  Let  him  not  be 
menaced  with  the  tortures  of  a  future  existence  when 
he  shall  be  no  more;  let  him  behold  society  armed 
against  those  who  disturb  its  repose ;  let  him  see 
the  consequence  of  the  hatred  of  his  associates;  let 
him  learn  to  feel  the  value  of  their  affection  ;  let  him 
be  taught  to  esteem  himself;  let  him  understand, 
that  to  obtain  it,  he  must  have  virtue  ;  above  all, 
that  the  virtuous  man  in  society  has  nothing  to  fear, 
but  every  thing  to  hope. 

If  it  be  desired  to  form  honest,  courageous,  in- 
dustrious citizens,  who  may  be  useful  to  their  country, 
let  them  beware  of  inspiring  man  from  his  infancy 
with  an  ill-founded  dread  of  death  ;  of  amusing  his 
imagination  with  marvellous  fables;    of  occupying 
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his  mind  with  his  destiny  in  a  fatore  life,  quite  use- 
less to  be  known,  which  has  nothing  in  common 
with  his  real  felicity.  Let  them  speak  of  immor- 
tality to  intrepid,  noble  souls;  let  them  shew  it  as 
the  price  of  their  labours  to  energetic  minds,  who 
are  solely  occupied  with  virtue ;  who  springing  for- 
ward beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  actual  existence 
— who,  little  satisfied  with  eliciting  the  admiration, 
with  gaining  the  love  of  their  contemporaries,  are 
willing  also  to  wrest  the  homage,  to  secure  the 
affection  of  future  races.  Indeed,  this  is  an  immor- 
tality to  which  genius,  talents,  above  all  virtue,  has 
a  just  right  to  pretend ;  do  not  therefore  let  them 
censure — do  not  let  them  endeavour  to  stifle  so  noble 
a  passion  in  man;  which  is  founded  upon  his  na- 
ture ;  which  is  so  calculated  to  render  him  happy ; 
from  which  society  gathers  the  most  advantageous 
fruits. 

The  idea  of  being  buried  in  total  oblivion,  of  havinj^ 
nothing  in  common  after  his  death  with  the  beings  of 
his  species  ;  of  losing  all  possibility  of  again  having 
any  influence  over  them,  is  a  thought  extremely 
painful  to  man  ;  it  is  above  all  afflicting  to  those  who 
possess  an  ardent  imagination.  The  desire  of  im- 
mortality^ or  of  living  in  the  memory  of  his  fellow 
men,  was  always  the  passion  of  great  souls  ;  it  was 
the  motive  to  the  actions  of  all  those  who  have  played 
a  great  part  on  the  earth.  Heroes  whether  virtuous 
or  cv'\xn\wiA\,  philosophers  as  well  as  conquerors^  men 
oy  genius  and  inen  of  talents,  those  sublime  per- 
sonages who  have  done  honor  to  their  species,  as  well 
as  those  illustrious  villains  who  have  debased  and 
ravaged  it,  have  had  an  eye  to  posterity  in  all  their 
enterprises  ;  have  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope 
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of  acting  upon  the  souls  of  men,  even  when  they 
themselves  should  no  longer  exist.  If  man  in  general 
does  not  carry  his  views  so  far,  he  is  at  least  sensible 
to  the  idea  of  seeing  himself  regenerated  in  his  chil- 
dren ;  whom  he  knows  are  destined  to  survive  him  ; 
to  transmit  his  name  ;  to  preserve  his  memory  ;  to 
represent  him  in  society  ;  it  is  for  them  that  he  re- 
builds his  cottage  ;  it  is  for  them  that  he  plants  the 
tree  which  his  eyes  will  never  behold  in  its  vigour; 
it  is  that  they  may  be  happy  that  he  labours.  The  sor- 
row which  embitters  the  life  of  those  rich  men,  fre- 
quently so  useless  to  the  world,  when  they  have  lost  the 
hope  of  continuing  their  race,  has  its  source  in  the  fear 
of  being  entirely  forgotten :  they  feel  that  the  useless 
man  dies  entirely.  The  idea  that  his  name  will  be 
in  the  mouths  of  men,  the  thought  that  it  will  be  pro- 
nounced with  tenderness,  that  it  will  be  recollected 
with  kindness,  that  it  will  excite  in  their  hearts 
favourable  sentiments,  is  an  illusion  that  is  useful ; 
is  a  vision  suitable  to  flatter  even  those  who  know 
that  nothing  will  result  from  it.  Man  pleases  himself 
with  dreaming  that  he  shall  have  power ;  that  he 
shall  pass  for  something  in  the  universe,  even  after  the 
term  of  his  human  existence;  he  partakes  by  imagi- 
nation in  the  projects,  in  the  actions,  in  the  discus- 
sions of  future  ages,  and  would  be  extremely 
unhappy  if  he  believed  himself  entirely  excluded 
from  their  society.  The  laws  in  all  countries  have 
entered  into  these  views  ;  they  have  so  far  been 
willing  to  console  their  citizens  for  the  necessity  of 
dying,  by  giving  them  the  means  of  exercising  their 
will,  even  for  a  long  time  after  their  death  :  this  con- 
descension goes  to  that  length,  that  the  dead  fre- 
quently regulate  the  condition  of  the  living  during  a 
long  series  of  years. 
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Every  thing  serves  to  prove  the  desire  in  man  of 
surviving  himself.  Pi/rmnids,  mausoleums,  niomi- 
tnents,  epitaphs,  ali  shew  that  he  is  wilHng  to 
prolong  his  existence  even  beyond  his  decease.  He 
is  not  insensible  to  the  judgment  of  posterity;  it  is 
for  him  the  philosopher  writes  ;  it  is  to  astonish  him 
that  the  monarch  erects  sumptuous  edifices,  gorgeous 
palaces ;  it  is  his  praises,  it  is  his  commendations, 
that  the  great  man  already  hears  echo  in  his  ears ;  it 
is  to  him  that  the  virtuous  citizen  appeals  from  mijus^ 
laws;  from  prejudiced  contemporaries — happy  chi- 
mera !  generous  illusion  i  mild  vision  !  its  power  is 
so  consoling,  so  bland,  that  it  realizes  itself  to  ardent 
imaginations  ;  it  is  calculated  to  give  birth,  to  sustain, 
to  nurture,  to  mature  enthusiasm  of  genius,  con- 
stancy of  courage,  grandeur  of  soul,  transcendency 
of  talent;  its  force  is  so  gentle,  its  iniiuence  so 
pleasing,  that  it  is  sometimes  able  to  repress  the  vices, 
to  restrain  the  excesses  of  the  most  powerful  men  ; 
who  are,  as  experience  has  shewn,  frequently  very 
much  disquieted  for  the  judgment  of  their  poste- 
rity ;  from  a  conviction  that  this  will  sooner  or  later 
avenge  the  living  of  the  foul  injustice  which  they  may 
be  inclined  to  make  them  suffer. 

No  man,  therefore,  can  consent  to  be  entirely  effaced 
from  the  remembrance  of  his  fellows  ;  some  men  have 
not  the  temerity  to  place  themselves  above  the  judg- 
ment of  the  future  human  species,  to  degrade  them- 
selves in  his  eyes.  Where  is  the  being  who  is  insen- 
sible to  the  pleasure  of  exciting  the  tears  of  those 
who  shall  survive  him  ;  of  again  acting'  upon  their 
souls ;  of  once  more  occupying  their  thou^'hts ; 
©f  exercising  upon  them  hiii  power  evrn  t'roin  ihe 
fee'ttom  of  his   crave  ?    Let  then  eternal  science   be 
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imposed  upon  those  superetitious  beiogs,  upon  those 
melancholy  men,  upon  those  furious  bigots,  who 
censure  a  sentiment  from  which  society  derives  so 
many  real  advantages  ;  let  not  mankind  listen  to  those 
passionless  philosophers  who  are  willing  to  smother 
this  great,  this  noble  spring  of  his  soul ;  ]et  him  not 
be  seduced  by  the  sarcasms  of  those  voluptuaries,  who 
pretend  to  despise  an  immortality,  towards  which 
they  lack  the  power  to  set  forward  ;  the  desire  of 
pleasing  posterity,  of  rendering  his  name  agreeable 
to  generations  yet  to  come,  is  a  respectable,  a  laud- 
able motive,  when  it  causes  him  to  undertake  those 
things,  of  which  the  utility  may  be  felt,  of  which 
the  advantages  may  have  an  influence  not  only 
over  his  contemporaries,  but  also  over  nations  who 
have  not  yet  an  existence.  Let  him  not  treat  as  irra- 
tional, the  enthusiasm  of  those  beneficent  beings,  of 
those  mighty  geniuses,  of  those  stupendous  talents, 
whose  keen,  whose  penetrating  regards,  have  foreseen 
him  even  in  their  day  ;  who  have  occupied  themselves 
for  him;  for  his  welfare;  for  his  happiness  ;  who 
have  desired  his  suffrage ;  who  have  written  for 
him  ;  who  have  enriched  him  by  their  discoveries ; 
who  have  cured  him  of  some  of  his  errors.  Let  him 
render  them  the  homage  which  they  have  expected 
at  his  hands  ;  ]et  him,  at  least,  reverence  their  memory 
for  the  benefits  he  has  derived  from  them ;  let  him 
treat  their  mouldering  remains  with  respect,  for  the 
pleasure  be  receives  from  their  labours ;  let  him  pay 
to  their  ashes  a  tribute  of  grateful  recollection,  for 
the  happiness  they  have  been  sedulous  to  procure 
for  him.  Let  him  sprinkle  with  his  tears,  let  him 
hallow  with  his  remembrance,  let  him  consecrate  with 
his  tinest  sensibilities,  the  urns  of  Socnites,  of  l^ho- 
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eion  ;  of  Archimedes  ;  of  Anaxarchos  ;  let  him  wash 
out  the  stain  that  their  punishment  has  made  on  the 
human  species ;  let  him  expiate  by  his  regret  the 
Athenian  ingratitude,  the  savage  barbarity  of  Nico- 
creon  ;  let  him  learn  by  their  example  to  dread 
superstitious  fanaticism ;  to  ho!d  political  intole- 
rance in  abhorrence  ;  let  him  fear  to  harrass  merit; 
let  him  be  cautious  how  he  insults  virtue,  in  perse- 
cuting those  who  may  happen  to  differ  from  him  in 
his  prejudices. 

Let  him  strew  flowers  over  the  tombs  of  an  Homer 
—of  a  Tasso — of  a  Shakespeare— of  a  Milton — of  a 
Goldsmith  ;  let  him  revere  the  immortal  shades  of 
those  happy  geniuses,  whose  songs  yet  vibrate  on  his 
ears;  whose  harmonious  lays  excite  in  his  soul  the 
most  tender  sentiments ;  let  him  bless  the  memory 
of  all  those  benefactors  to  the  people,  who  were  the 
delight  of  the  human  race  ;  let  him  adore  the  virtues 
of  a  Titus — of  a  Trajan — of  an  Antoninus — of  a 
Julian :  let  him  merit  in  his  sphere,  the  eulogies  of 
future  ages  ;  let  him  always  remember,  that  to  carry 
with  him  to  the  grave  the  regret  of  his  fellow  man, 
he  must  display  talents ;  evince  integrity  ;  practice 
virtue.  The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  most  power- 
ful raonarchs,  have  rarely  been  wetted  with  the  tears 
of  the  people,  they  have  commonly  drained  them 
while  living.  The  names  of  tyrants  excite  the  horror 
of  those  who  hear  them  pronounced.  Tremble 
then  cruel  kings!  ye  who  plunge  your  subjects  into 
misery;  who  bathe  them  with  bitter  tears—who 
ravage  nations — who  deluge  the  land  with  the  vital 
stream— who  change  the  fruitful  earth  into  a  barren 
cemetery ;  tremble  for  the  sanguinary  traits  under 
which  the  future  historian  will  piiint  yon,  to  genera- 
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tions  yet  unborn  :  neitlier  your  splendid  Bionumeai* 
— your  imposing  victories — your  innumerable  armies, 
nor  your  sycophant  courtiers,  can  prevent  posterity 
from  avenging-  their  grandfathers ;  from  insulting 
your  odious  manes  ;  from  treating  your  execrable 
memories  with  scorn  ;  from  showering  their  con? 
tempt  on  your  transcendant  crimes. 

Not  only  man  sees  his  dissolution  with  pain,  but 
again,  be  wishes  his  death  may  be  an  interesting 
event  for  others.  But,  as  we  have  already  said,  he 
must  have  talents — he  must  have  beneficence — he 
must  have  virtue,  in  order,  that  those  who  surround 
him,  may  interest  themselves  in  his  condition  ;  that 
those  who  survive  him,  may  give  regret  to  his  ashe*. 
Is  it,  then,  surprising  if  the  greater  number  of  men, 
occupied  entirely  with  themselves,  completely  ab- 
sorbed by  their  own  vanity,  devoted  to  their  own 
puerile  objects,  for  ever  busied  with  the  care  of 
gratifying  their  vile  passions,  at  the  expence,  perhaps, 
of  their  family  happiness,  unheedful  of  the  wants  of 
a  wife,  unmindful  of  the  necessity  of  their  children, 
careless  of  the  calls  of  friendship,  regardless  of 
their  duty  to  society,  do  not  by  their  death  excite 
the  sensibilities  of  their  survivors ;  or  that  they 
should  be  presently  forgotten  ?  There  is  an  infinity 
of  monarchs  of  which  history  does  not  tell  us  any 
thing,  save  that  they  have  lived.  In  despite  of  the 
inutility  in  which  men  for  the  most  part  pass  their 
existence,  maugre  the  little  care  they  bestow,  to 
render  themselves  dear  to  the  beings  who  environ 
them;  notwithstanding  the  numerous  actions  they 
commit  to  displease  their  associates;  the  self  love 
of  each  individual,  persuades  him,  that  his  death 
mimi  be  an  interesting-  occurrence:    few   men    but 
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think  themselves  an  Eiiryalus  in  friendship,  all  expect 
to  find  aNisus;  thus  man's  over-weening  philauty 
shews  him  to  say  thus  the  order  of  things  are  overturned 
at  his  decea.se,  O  mortal!  feeble  and  vain!  Dost  thou 
not  know  the  Sesostris's,  the  Alexanders,  the  Caesars 
are  dead  ?  Yet  the  course  of  the  universe  is  not 
arrested  ;  the  demise  of  those  famous  conquerors, 
afflicting  to  some  few  favoured  slaves,  was  a  subject 
of  delight  for  the  whole  human  race.  Dost  thou  then 
foolishly  believe  that  thy  talents  ought  to  interest  thy 
species,  that  they  are  of  sufficient  extent  to  put  it  into 
mourning  at  thy  decease?  Alas!  The  Corneilles,  the 
Lockes,  the  Newtons,  the  Boyles,  the  Harveys,  the 
Montesquieus,  the  Sheridans  are  no  more!  Regretted 
by  a  small  number  of  friends,  who  have  presently 
consoled  themselves  by  their  necessary  avocations, 
their  death  was  indifferent  to  the  greater  number  of 
their  fellow  citizens.  Darest  thou  then  flatter  thy- 
self, that  thy  reputation,  thy  titles,  thy  riches,  thy 
sumptuous  repasts,  thy  diversified  pleasures,  will 
make  thy  funeral  a  melancholy  event!  It  will  be 
spoken  of  by  some  few  for  two  days,  and  do  not  be 
at  all  surprised:  learn  that  there  have  died  in  former 
ages,  in  Babylon,  in  Sardis,  in  Carthage,  in  Athens, 
in  Rome,  millions  of  citizens  more  illustrious,  more 
powerful,  more  opulent,  more  voluptuous,  than  thou 
art ;  of  whom,  however,  no  one  has  taken  care  to 
transmit  to  thee  even  the  names.  Be  then  virtuous, 
O  man !  in  whatever  station  thy  destiny  assigns  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  be  happy  in  thy  life  time;  do  thou  good 
and  thou  shalt  be  cherished  ;  acquire  talents  and  thou 
shalt  be  respected;  posterity  shall  admire  thee,  if 
those  talents,  by  becoming  beneficial  to  their  inte- 
VOL.  I.  "22 
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rests,  shall  bring  them  acquainted  with  the  name 
under  which  they  formerly  designated  thy  annihilated 
being.  But  the  universe  will  not  be  disturbed  by  thy 
loss  ;  and  when  thou  comest  to  die,  whilst  thy  wife, 
thy  children,  thy  friends,  fondly  leaning  over  thy 
sickly  couch,  shall  be  occupied  with  the  melancholy 
task  of  closing  thine  eyes,  thy  nearest  neighbour  shall 
perhaps  be  exulting  with  joy! 

Let  not  then  man  occupy  himself  with  his  con- 
dition that  may  be  to  come,  but  let  him  sedulously 
endeavour  to  make  himself  useful  to  those  with  whom 
he  lives ;  let  him  for  his  own  peculiar  happiness  ren- 
der himself  dutiful  to  his  parents — faithful  to  his 
wife — attentive  to  his  children — kind  to  his  relations 
•—true  to  his  friends — lenient  to  his  servants;  let  him 
strive  to  become  estimable  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow 
citizens ;  let  him  faithfully  serve  a  country  which 
assures  to  him  his  welfare;  let  the  desire  of  pleasing 
posterity,  of  meriting  its  applause,  excite  him  to 
those  labours  that  shall  elicit  their  eulogies  :  let  a  le- 
gitimate self-love,  when  he  shall  be  worthy  of  it, 
make  him  taste  in  advance  those  commendations 
which  he  is  willing  to  deserve  ;  let  him  learn  to  love 
himself — to  esteem  himself;  but  never  let  him  con- 
sent that  concealed  vices,  that  sacred  crimes,  shall 
degrade  him  in  his  own  eyes  ;  shall  oblige  him  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  own  conduct. 

Thus  disposed,  let  him  contemplate  his  own  de- 
cease with  the  same  indifference  that  it  will  be  looked 
upon  by  the  greater  number  of  his  fellows ;  let  him 
expect  death  with  constancy  ;  wait  for  it  with  calm 
resignation ;  let  him  learn  to  shake  olf  those  vain 
terrors   with  which  superstition   would  overwhelm 
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him  ;  let  him  leave  to  the  enthusiast  his  vague  hopes; 
to  the  fanatic  his  mad- brained  speculations  ;  to  the 
bigot  those  fears  with  which  he  ministers  to  his  own 
melancholy;  but  let  his  heart,  fortified  by  reason, 
corroborated  by  a  love  of  virtue,  no  longer  dread  a 
dissolution  that  will  destroy  all  feeling. 

Whatever  may  be  the  attachment  man  has  to  life, 
whatever  may  be  his  fear  of  death,  it  is  every  day 
witnessed,  that  habit,  that  opinion,  that  prejudice, 
are  motives  sufficiently  powerful  to  annihilate  these 
passions  in  his  breast;  to  make  him  brave  danger; 
to  cause  him  to  hazard  his  existence.  Ambition, 
pride,  jealousy,  love,  vanity,  avarice,  the  desire  of 
glory,  that  deference  of  opinion  which  is  decorated 
with  the  sounding  title  of  a  puint  of  honour,  have  the 
efficacy  to  make  him  shut  his  eyes  to  danger;  to  laugh 
at  peril ;  to  push  him  on  to  death:  vexation,  anxiety 
of  mind,  disgrace,  want  of  success,  softens  to  him  its 
hard  features ;  makes  him  regard  it  as  a  door  that 
will  afford  him  shelter  from  the  injustice  of  mankind  : 
indigence,  trouble,  adversity,  familiarizes  him  with 
this  death,  so  terrible  to  the  happy.  The  poor  man, 
condemned  to  labour,  inured  to  privations,  deprived 
of  the  comforts  of  life,  views  its  approach  with  in- 
difference :  the  unfortunate,  when  he  is  unhappy, 
when  he  is  without  resource,  embraces  it  in  despair ; 
the  wretched  accelerates  its  march  as  soon  as  he  sees 
that  happiness  is  no  longer  within  his  grasp. 

Man  in  different  ages,  in  different  countries,  has 
formed  opinions  extremely  various  upon  the  conduct 
of  those,  who  have  had  the  temerity  to  put  an  end  to 
their  own  existeace.  His  ideas  upon  this  subject,  as 
upon  all  others,  have  taken  their  tone  from  his  reli- 
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gion,  have  been  governed  by  his  superstitious  systems, 
have  been  modified  by  his  political  institutions.  The 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  other  nations,  which  every 
thing  conspired  to  make  intrepid,  to  render  cou- 
rageous, to  lead  to  magnanimity,  regarded  as  heroes, 
contemplated  as  Gods,  those  who  voluntarily  cut  the 
thread  of  life.  In  Hindoostan,  the  Brahmin  yet 
knows  how  to  inspire  even  women  with  sufficient  for- 
titude to  burn  themselves  upon  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  husbands.  The  Japanese,  upon  the  most  i  rifling 
occasion,  makes  no  kind  of  difficulty  in  plunging  a 
daffffer  into  his  bosom. 

Among  the  people  of  bur  own  country,  religion 
renders  man  less  prodigal  of  life  ;  it  teaches  that  it  is 
offensive  to  the  Deity  that  he  should  destroy  himself. 
Some  moralists,  abstracting  the  height  of  religious 
ideas,  have  held  that  it  is  never  permitted  to  man  to 
break  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  that  he  has  made 
with  society.  Others  have  looked  upon  suicide  as 
cowardice;  they  have  thought  that  it  was  weakness, 
that  it  displayed  pusillanimity,  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  the  shafts  of  his  destiny ;  and 
have  held  that  there  would  be  much  more  courage, 
iiioriB  elevation  of  soul,  in  supporting  his  afflictions, 
in  resisting  the  blows  of  fate. 

If  nature  be  consulted  upon  this  point,  it  will  be 
found  that  all  the  actions  of  man,  that  feeble  play- 
thing iii  the  hands  of  necessity,  are  indispensable ;  that 
they  depend  on  causes  which  move  him  in  despite  of 
himself — that  without  his  knowledge,  make  liim  ac- 
coiiiplish  at  each  moment  of  his  existence  some  one 
of  its  decrees.  If  the  same  power  that  obliges  all 
intelligent  beings  to  cherish  their  existence,  renders 
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that  of  man  so  painful,  so  cruel,  that  he  finds  it  in- 
supportable he  quits  his  species;  order  is  destroyed 
for  him,  he  accomplishes  a  decree  of  Nature,  that 
wills  he  shall  no  longer  exist.  This  Nature  has  la- 
boured during  thousands  of  years,  to  form  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  the  iron  that  must  number  his 
days. 

if  the  relation  of  man  with  Nature  be  examined,  it 
will  be  found  that  his  engagement  was  neither  volun- 
tary on  his  part,  nor  reciprocal  on  the  part  of  Nature. 
The  \oIition  of  his  will  had  no  share  in  his  birth  ;  it 
is  commonly  against  his  will  that  he  is  obliged  to 
finish  life;    his  actions  are,  as  we  have  proved,  only" 
the  necessary  effects  of  unknown  causes  which  deter- 
mine his  will.     He  is,  in  the  hands  of  Nature,  that 
which  a  sword  is  in  his  own  hands  ;    he  can  fall  upon 
it  without  its  being  able  to  accuse  him  with  breaking 
his  engagements  ;    or  of  stamping  with   ingratitude 
the  hand  that  holds  it :    man  can  only  love  his  exist- 
ence on  condition  of  being   happy;    as  soon  as  the 
entire  of  nature  refuses  him  this  happiness  ;  as  soon 
as  all  that  surrounds  him  becomes  incomraodions  to 
him,  as  soon  as  his  melancholy  ideas  offer  nothing 
but  afflicting  pictures  to  his  imagination  ;  he  already 
exists  no  longer;    he  is  suspended  in  the  void  ;    he 
quits  a  rank  which  no  longer  suits  him  ;  in  which  he 
finds  no  one  interest ;   which  offers  him  no  protection  ; 
which  overwhelms  him  with  calamity  ;    in  which  he 
can  no  more  be  useful  either  to  himself  or  to  others. 

If  the  covenant  which  unites  man  to  society  be 
considered,  it  will  be  obvious  that  e\ery  contract  is 
conditional,  must  be  reciprocal ;  that  is  to  say,  sup- 
poses  mutual    advantages   between   the  contractin/^»° 
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parties.  The  citizen  cannot  be  bound  to  his  country, 
to  his  associates,  but  by  the  bonds  of  happiness. 
Are  these  bonds  cut  asunder?  He  is  restored  to  li- 
berty. Society,  or  those  wlio  represent  it,  do  they  use 
him  with  harshness,  do  they  treat  him  v/ith  injustice, 
do  t]iey  render  his  existence  painful  ?  Does  disgrace 
hold  him  out  to  the  finger  of  scorn  ;  does  indigence, 
menace  him  in  an  obdurate  world  ?  Perfidious  friends, 
do  they  forsake  him  in  adversity  ?  An  unfaithful  wife, 
does  she  outrage  iiis  heart  ?  Rebellious,  ungrateful 
child ren,  do  they  afflict  his  old  age.?  Has  he  placed 
liis  happinejjs  exclusively  on  some  object  Avhich  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  procure.?  Chagrin,  remorse, 
melancholy^  and  despair,  have  they  disfigured  to 
him  the  spectacle  of  the  universe  ?  In  short,  for 
'^vhatever  cause  it  may  be :  if  he  is  not  able  to  sup- 
port his  evils,  he  quits  a  world,  which  from  hence- 
forth, is  for  him  only  a  frightful  desert — he  removes 
himself  for  ever  from  a  country  he  thinks  no  longer 
willing  to  reckon  him  amongst  the  number  of  her 
children — he  quits  a  honse  that  to  his  mind  is  ready 
to  bury  him  under  its  ruins — he  renounces  a  society, 
to  the  happiness  of  vvhich  he  can  no  longer  contri- 
bute ;  vvhich  his  own  peculiar  felicity  alone  can 
render  dear  to  him:  and  could  the  man  be  blamed, 
who,  finding  himself  useless;  who  being  without 
resources,  in  the  town  where  destiny  gave  him  birth, 
should  quit  it  in  chagrin,  to  plunge  himself  in  soli- 
tude? Death  appears  to  the  wretched  the  only  re- 
medy for  despair;  it  is  then  the  sword  seems  the 
only  friend,  the  only  comfort  that  is  left  to  the  un- 
happy: as  long'  as  hope  remains  the  tenant  of  his 
bosom — as  long  as  his  evils  appear  to  him  at   all 
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supportable — as  long  as  he  flatters  himself  with  seeing 
them  brought  to  a  termination — as  long  as  he  finds 
some  comfort  in  existence,  however  slender,  he  will 
not  consent  to  deprive  himself  of  life  :  but  when 
nothing  any  longer  sustains  in  him  the  love  of  this 
existence,  then  to  live,  is  to  him  the  greatest  of  evils ; 
to  die,  the  only  mode  by  which  he  can  avoid  the  ex- 
cess of  despair.  This  has  been  the  opinion  of  many 
great  men  :  Seneca,  the  moralist,  w  horn  Lactantius 
calls  the  divine  Pagan,  who  has  been  praised  equally 
by  St.  Austin  and  St.  Augustine,  endeavours  by  every 
kind  of  argument  to  make  death  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference toman.  Cato  has  always  been  commended, 
because  he  would  not  survive  the  cause  of  liberty  ; 
for  that  he  would  not  live  a  slave.  Cnrtius,  who 
rode  voluntarily  into  the  gap,  to  save  his  country,  has 
always  been  held  forth  as  a  model  of  heroic  virtue. 
I^  it  not  evident,  that  those  martyrs  who  have  deli- 
vered themselves  up  to  punishment,  have  preferred 
quitting  the  world  to  living  in  it  contrary  to  their 
own  ideals  of  happiness  ?  When  Samson  wished  to 
be  revenged  on  the  Philistines,  did  he  not  consent 
to  die  with  them  as  the  only  means  ?  If  our  country 
is  attacked,  do  we  not  voluntarily  sacrifice  our  lives 
in  its  defence  ? 

That  society  who  has  not  the  ability,  or  who  is 
not  willing  to  procure  man  any  one  benefit,  loses  all 
its  rights  over  him  ;  Nature,  when  it  has  rendered 
his  existence  completely  miserable,  has  in  fact,  order- 
ed him  to  quit  it:  in  dying  he  does  no  more  than 
fulfil  one  of  her  decrees,  as  he  did  when  he  first  drew 
his  breath.  To  him  who  is  fearless  of  death,  there 
is  no  evil  v/ithout  a  remedv  ;  for  him  v,ho  refuses  to 
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die,  there  yet  exists  benefits  vviiii.h  attach  him  to  the 
world  ;  in  this  case  let  him  jally  his  powers — let  him 
oppose  courage  to  a  destiny  that  oppresses  him — let 
him  call  forth  those  resources  with  which  Nature  yet 
furnishes  him;  she  cannot  have  totally  abandoned 
him,  while  she  yet  leaves  him  the  sensation  of  plea- 
sure;  the  hopes  of  seeing  a  period  to  his  pains. 

Man  regulates  his  judgment  on  his  fellows,  only 
by  his  own  peculiar  mode  of  feeling  ;  he  deems 
as  folly,  he  calls  delirium  all  those  violent  actions 
which  he  believes  but  little  commensurate  with  their 
causes  ;  or  which  appear  to  him  calculated  to  deprive 
him  of  that  happiness,  towards  which  he  supposes  a 
being"  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  senses,  cannot  cease 
to  have  a  tendency :  he  treats  his  associate  as  a  weak 
creature,  when  he  sees  him  affected  with  that  which 
touches  him  but  lightly  ;  or  when  he  is  incapable  of 
supporting  those  evils,  which  his  self-love  flatters  him, 
he  would  himself  be  able  to  endure  with  more  forti- 
tude. He  accuses  with  madness  whoever  deprives 
himself  of  life,  for  objects  that  he  thinks  unworthy  so 
dear  a  sacrifice  ;  he  taxes  him  with  phrenzy,  because 
he  has  himself  learned  to  regard  this  life  as  the  great- 
est blessinsf.  It  is  thus  that  he  always  erects  himself 
into  a  judge  of  the  happiness  of  others — of  their 
mode  of  seeing — of  their  manner  of  feeling :  a  miser 
who  destroys  himself  after  the  loss  of  his  treasuie, 
appears  a  fool  in  the  eyes  of  him  who  is  less  attached 
to  riches;  he  does  not  feel,  that  without  money,  life 
to  this  miser  is  only  a  continued  torture ;  that  nothing 
in  the  world  is  capable  of  diverting  him  from  his 
painful  sensations:  he  \ull  proudly  tell  you,  that  in 
his  place  he  had  not  done  so  much ;  but  to  be  exactly 
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in  the  place  of  another  man,  it  is  needful  to  have  his 
organization- — his  temperament — his  passions — his 
ideas  ;  it  is  in  fact  needful  to  be  that  other ;  to  be 
placed  exactly  in  the  same  circumstances ;  to  be 
moved  by  the  same  causes  ;  and  in  this  case  all  men, 
like  the  miser,  vv^ould  sacrifice  their  life,  after  being 
deprived  of  the  only  source  of  their  happiness. 

He  who  deprives  himself  of  his  existence,  does  not 
adopt  this  extremity,  so  repugnant  to  his  natural 
tendency ;  but  when  nothing  in  this  world  has  the 
faculty  of  rejoicing  him ;  when  no  means  are  left  of 
diverting  his  affliction  ;  when  reason  no  longer  acts; 
his  misfortune,  whatever  it  may  be,  for  him  is  real  ; 
his  organization,  be  it  strong,  or  be  it  weak,  is  his 
own,  not  that  of  another :  a  man  who  is  sick  only 
in  imagination,  really  suffers  considerably ;  even 
troublesome  dreams  place  him  in  a  very  uncomfort- 
able situation.  Thus  when  a  man  kills  himself,  it 
ought  to  be  concluded,  that  life,  in  the  room  of  being 
a  benefit,  had  become  a  very  great  evil  to  him ;  that 
existence  had  lost  all  its  charms  in  his  eyes  ;  that  the 
entire  of  nature  was  to  him  destitute  of  attraction  ; 
that  it  no  longer  contained  any  thing  that  could  se- 
duce him  ;  that  after  the  comparison  which  his  dis- 
turbed imagination  had  made  of  existence  with  non- 
existence, the  latter  appeared  to  him  preferable  to 
the  first. 

Many  will  consider  these  maxims  as  dangerous; 
they  certainly  account  why  the  unhappy  cut  the 
thread  of  life,  in  a  manner  not  corresponding  with 
the  received  prejudices;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a 
temperament  soured  by  chagrin,  a  bilious  constitu- 
tion, a  melancholy  habit,  a  defect  in  the  organization, 
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a  derangement  in  the  mind ;  it  is  in  fact  necessity, 
and  not  reasonable  speculations,  that  breed  in  man 
the  design  of  destroying  himself.  Nothing  invites 
him  to  this  step  so  long  as  reason  remains  with  him ; 
or  whilst  he  yet  possesses  hope,  that  sovereign  balm 
for  every  evil :  as  for  the  unfortunate,  -who  cannot 
lose  sight  of  his  sorrows — who  cannot  forget  his 
pains — who  has  his  evils  always  present  to  his  mind  ; 
he  is  oblio^ed  to  take  counsel  from  these  alone :  be- 
sides,  what  assistance,  what  advantage  can  society 
promise  to  himself,  from  a  miserable  wretch  reduced 
to  despair ;  from  a  misanthrope  overwhelmed  with 
grief;  from  a  wretch  tormented  with  remorse,  who 
has  no  longer  any  motive  to  render  himself  useful  to 
others — who  has  abandoned  himself-— who  finds  no 
more  interest  in  preserving  his  life?  Frequently, 
those  who  destroy  themselves  are  such,  that  had  they 
lived,  the  offended  laws  must  have  ultimately  been 
obliged  to  remove  them  from  a  society  which  they 
disgraced  ;  from  a  country  which  they  had  injured. 
.  As  life  is  commonly  the  greatest  blessing  for  man, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  who  deprives  himself  of 
it,  is  compelled  to  it  by  an  invincible  force.  It  is  the 
excess  of  misery,  the  height  of  despair,  the  derange- 
ment of  his  brain,  caused  by  melancholy,  that  urges 
man  on  to  destroy  himself  Agitated  by  contrary 
impulsions,  he  is,  as  we  have  before  said,  obliged  to 
follow  a  middle  course  that  conducts  him  to  his 
death ;  if  man  be  not  a  free-agent,  in  any  one  instant 
of  his  life,  he  is  again  much  less  so  in  the  act  by 
which  it  is  terminated. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  he  who  kills  himself, 
does  not,  as  it  is  pretended^  commit  an  outrage  on 
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nature.  He  follows  an  impulse  which  has  deprived 
him  of  reason;  adopts  the  only  means  left  him  to 
quit  his  anguish;  he  goes  out  of  a  door  which  she 
leaves  open  to  him  ;  he  cannot  offend  in  accomplish- 
ing a  law  of  necessity;  the  iron  hand  of  this  having 
broken  the  spring  that  renders  life  desirable  to  him, 
which  urged  him  to  self-conservation,  shews  him  he 
ought  to  quit  a  rank  or  system  where  he  finds  him- 
self too  miserable  to  have  the  desire  of  remaininor. 
His  country  or  his  family  have  no  right  to  complain 
of  a  member,  whom  it  has  no  means  of  rendering 
happy ;  from  whom  consequently  they  have  nothing 
more  to  hope  :  to  be  useful  to  either,  it  is  necessary 
lie  should  cherish  his  own  peculiar  existence ;  that 
he  should  have  an  interest  in  conserving  himself — 
that  he  should  love  the  bonds  by  which  he  is  united 
to  others — that  he  should  be  capable  of  occupying 
himself  with  their  felicity — that  he  should  have  a 
sound  mind.  That  the  suicide  should  repent  of  his 
precipitancy,  he  should  outlive  himself,  he  should 
carry  with  him  into  his  future  residence,  his  organs, 
his  senses,  his  memory,  his  ideas,  his  actual  mode  of 
existing,  his  determinate  manner  of  thinking. 

In  short,  nothing  is  more  useful  for  society,  than 
to  inspire  man  with  a  contempt  for  death  ;  to  banish 
from  his  mind  the  false  ideas  he  has  of  its  conse- 
quences. The  fear  of  death  can  never  do  more  than 
make  cowards ;  the  fear  of  its  consequences  will 
make  nothing  but  fanatics  or  melancholy  beings, 
who  are  useless  to  themselves,  unprofitable  to  others. 
Death  is  a  resource  that  ought  not  by  any  means  to 
be  taken  away  from  oppressed  virtue;  which  the 
injustice  of  man  frequently  reduces  to  despair.     If 
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man  feared  death  less,  he  would  neither  be  a  slave  nor 
superstitious  ;  truth  would  find  defenders  more  zeal- 
ous ;  the  rights  of  mankind  would  be  more  hardily 
sustained;  virtue  would  be  intrepidly  upheld :  error 
would  be  more  powerfully  opposed  ;  tyranny  would 
be  banished  from  nations:  cowardice  nourishes  it, 
fear  perpetuates  it.  In  fact,  unan  can  neither  he  con^ 
tented  nor  happy  whilst  his  opinions  shall  oblige  him 
to  tremble. 
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Of  Mail's  true  Interest^  or  of  the  Ideas  he  forms  to 
himself  of  Happiness. — Man  cannot  be  happy 
without  Virtue. 

tJTiLiTY,  as  has  been  before  observed,  ought  to7 
be  the  only  standard  of  the  judgment  of  man.  To 
be  useful,  is  to  contribtue  to  the  liappiness  of  his  fel- 
low creatures;  to  be  prejudicial,  is  to  further  theirj 
misery.  This  granted,  let  us  examine  if  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  hitherto  established  be  prejudicial 
or  advantageous,  useful  or  useless,  to  the  human 
race.  If  man  unceasingly  seeks  after  his  happi- 
ness, he  can  only  approve  of  that  which  procures 
for  him  his  object,  or  furnishes  him  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  obtained* 

What  has  been  already  said  will  serve  in  fixing 

our  ideas  upon  Avhat  constitutes  this  happiness:  it 

has  been  already  shewn  that  it  is  only  continued 
VOL*  rr.  1 
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pleasure :  but  in  order  that  an  object  may  please, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  impressions  it  makes,  the 
perceptions  it  gives,  the  ideas  which  it  leaves,  in 
short,  that  the  motion  it  excites  in  man  should  be 
analogous  to  his  organization ;  conformable  to  his 
temperament;  ass*milated  to  his  individual  nature  : 
— modified  as  it  is  by  habit,  determined  as  it  is  by 
an  infinit}^  of  circumstances,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
action  of  the  object  by  which  he  is  moved,  or  of 
which  the  idea  remains  with  him,  far  from  en- 
feebling him,  far  from  annihilating  his  feelings, 
should  tend  to  strengthen  him ;  it  is  necessary,  that 
without  fatiguing  his  mind,  exhausting  his  faculties, 
or  deranging  his  organs,  this  object  should  impart 
to  his  machine  that  degree  of  activity  for  which  it 
continually  has  occasion.  What  is  the  object  that 
unites  all  these  qualities  ?  Where  is  the  man  wlK)se 
organs  are  susceptible  of  continual  agitation  with- 
out being  fatigued ;  without  experiencing  a  pain- 
ful sensation;  without  sinking?  Man  is  always 
willing  to  be  warned  of  his  existence  in  the  most 
lively  manner,  as  long  as  he  can  be  so  without  pain. 
What  do  I  say  ?  He  consents  frequently  to  suffer, 
rather  than  not  f-^el.  He  accustoms  himself  to  a 
thousand  things  which  at  first  must  have  affected 
,  him  in  a  disagreeable  manner;  but  which  frequent- 
ly end  either  by  converting  themselves  into  wants, 
or  by  no  longer  affecting  hiih  any  way :  of  this 
truth  tobacco,  coffee,  and  above  all  brandy  fur- 
nish examples :  this  is  the  reason  he  runs  to  see 
tragedies;   that  he  witnesses   the    execution    of 
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criminals.  In  short,  the  desire  of  feeling,  of  be-*^ 
ing  powerfully  moved,  appears  to  be  the  principle 
of  curiosity;  of  that  avidity  with  which  man 
seizes  on  the  marvellous ;  of  that  earnestness  with 
which  he  clings  to  the  supernatural ;  of  the  dispo- 
sition he  evinces  for  the  incomprehensible.  Where, 
indeed,  can  he  always  find  objecis  in  nature  capa- 
ble of  continually  supplying  the  stimulus  requisite 
to  keep  him  in  activity,  that  shall  be  ever  propor- 
tioned to  the  state  of  his  own  organization ;  which 
his  extreme  mobility  renders  subject  to  perpe- 
tual variation?  The  most  lively  pleasures  are 
always  the  least  durable,  seeing  they  are  thosej 
which  exhaust  him  most. 

That  man  should  be  uninterruptedly  happy,  it 
would  be  requisite  that  his  powers  were  infinite  ; 
it  would  require  that  to  his  mobility  he  joined  a 
vigor,  attached  a  solidity,  which  nothing  could 
change ;  or  else  it  is  necessary  that  the  objects 
from  which  he  receives  impulse,  should  either 
acquire  or  lose  properties,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent states  through  which  his  machine  is  successively 
obliged  to  pass ;  it  would  need  that  the  essences  of 
beings  should  be  changed  in  the  same  proportion 
as  his  dispositions ;  should  be  suomitted  to  the  con- 
tinual influence  of  a  thousand  causes,  which  modi- 
fy him  without  his  knowledge,  and  in  despite  of 
himself.  If,  at  each  moment,  his  machine  under- 
goes changes  more  or  less  marked,  which  are 
qscribable  to  the  different  degrees  of  elasticity,  of 
density,  of  serenity  of  the  atmosphere ;  to  the  por-^ 
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tion  of  igneous  liuid  circuiating  through  his  blood ; 
to  the  harmony  of  his  organs ;  to  the  order  that 
exists  between  the  various  parts  of  his  body ;  if, 
at  every  period  of  his  existence,  his  nerves  have 
not  the  same  tensions,  his  fibres  the  same  elasticity, 
his  mind  the  same  activity,  his  imagination  ijie 
same  ardour,  &c.  it  is  evident  that  the  same  caifees 
in  preserving  to  him  only  the  same  qualities,  can- 
^not  always  affect  him  in  the  same  manner.  Here 
^  is  the  reason  why  those  objects  that  please  him  in 
one  season  displease  him  in  another :  these  objects 
have  not  themselves  sensibly  changed;  but  his 
prgans,  his  dispositions,  his  ideas,  his  mode  of  seer 
ing,  his  manner  of  feeling,  have  changed : — such  is 
LJhe  source  of  man's  inconstancy. 

If  the  same  objects  are  not  constantly  in  that 
state  competent  to  form  the  happiness  of  the  same 
individual,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  they  are  yet 
less  in  a  capacity  to  please  all  men ;  or  that  the 
game  happiness  cannot  be  suitable  to  all.  Beings 
already  various  by  their  temperament,  unlike  in 
their  faculties,  diversified  in  their  organization, 
diiTerentin  their  imagination,  dissimilar  in  their 
ideas,  of  distinct  opinions,  of  contrary  habits,  which 
an  infinity  of  circumstances,  whether  physical  or 
moral,  have  variously  modified,  must  necessarily 
form  very  different  notions  of  happiness.  Those 
of  a  MISER  cannot  be  the  same  as  those  of  a  pro- 
BiGAL ;  those  of  a  voluptuary,  the  same  as  those 
of  one  who  is  phlegmatic;  those  of  an  intempe- 
rate 5  the  same  ?,§  those  of  a  rational  man,  who  hus? 
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bands  his  health.  The  happiness  of  each,  is  irn 
consequence  composed  of  his  natural  organization^ 
and  of  those  circumstances,  of  those  habits,  of  those 
ideas,  whether  true  or  false,  that  have  modified 
him :  this  organization  and  these  circumstances, 
never  being  the  same  in  any  two  men,  it  follows, 
that  what  is  the  object  of  one  man's  views,  must  be 
indifferent,  or  even  displeasing  to  another ;  thus,  as 
we  haVfe  before  said,  no  one  can  be  capable  of 
judging  of  that  which  may  contribute  to  the  felicity 
of  his  fellow  man. 

Interest  is  the  object  to  which  each  individual  I 
according  to  his  temperament  and  his  own  peculiar 
ideas,  attaches  his  welfare  ;  from  which  it  will  be 
perceived  that  this  interest  is  never  more  than  that 
which  each  contemplates  as  necessary  to  his  happi- 
ness. It  must,  therefore,  be  concluded,  that  no. 
man  is  totally  without  interest.  That  of  the  miser- 
to  amass  wealth ;  that  of  the  prodigal  to  dissipate 
it:  the  interest  of  the  ambitious  is  to  obtain 
power ;  that  of  the  modest  philosopher  to  enjoy 
tranquillity;  the  interest  of  the  debauchee  is  to 
give  himself  up,  without  reserve,  to  all  sorts  of  plea- 
sure ;  that  of  the  prudent  man,  to  abstain  from 
those  which  may  injure  him :  the  interest  of  the 
wicked  is  to  gratify  his  passions  at  any  price  :  that 
of  the  virtuous  to  merit  by  his  conduct  the  love,  to 
elicit  by  his  actions  the  approbation  of  others ;  to 
do  nothing  that  can  degrade  himself  in  his  own 
eyes. 

Thus,  when  it  is  said  that  Interest  is  the  only 
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motive  of  human  actions;  it  is  meant  to  indicate 
that  each  man  labours  after  his  own  manner,  to  his 
own  peculiar  happiness ;  that  he  places  it  in  some 
object  either  visible  or  concealed ;  either  real  or 
imaginary ;  that  the  whole  system  of  his  conduct 
is  directed  to  its  attainment.  This  granted,  no  man 
can  be  called  disinterested ;  this  appellation  is 
only  applied  to  those  of  whose  motives  we  are  igno- 
rant; or  whose  interest  we  approve.  Thus  the 
man  who  finds  a  greater  pleasure  in  assisting  his. 
friends  in  misfortune  than  preserving  in  his  coffers 
useless  treasure,  is  called  generous,  faithful,  and 
disinterested ;  in  like  manner  all  men  are  denomi- 
nated disinterested,  who  feel  their  glory  far  more 
precious  than  their  fortune.  In  short,  all  men  are 
designated  disinterested  who  place  their  happiness 
in  making  sacrifices  which  man  considers  costly, 
because  he  does  not  attach  the  same  value  to  the 
object  for  which  the  sacrifice  is  made. 

Man  frequently  judges  very  erroneously  of  the 
interest  of  others,  either  because  the  motives  that 
animate  them  are  too  complicated  for  him  to  un- 
ravel; or  because  to  be  enabled  to  judge  of  them 
fairly,  it  is  needful  to  have  the  same  eyes,  the  same 
organs,  the  same  passions,  the  same  opinions: 
nevertheless,  obliged  to  form  his  judgment  of  the 
actions  of  mankind,  by  their  effect  on  himself,  he 
approves  the  interest  that  actuates  them  whenever 
the  result  is  advantageous  for  his  species :  thus, 
he  admires  valour,  generosity,  the  love  of  liberty, 
great  talents,  virtue,  &c.  he  then  only  approves  of 
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the  objects  in  which  the  beings  he  applauds  have  \ 
placed  their  happiness ;  he  approves  these  dispo-  | 
sitions  even  when  he  is  not  in  a  capacity  to  feel  1 
their  effects ;  but  in  this  judgment  he  is  not  him-  \ 
self  disinterested;    experience,  reflection,  habit,  ; 
reason,  have  given  him  a  taste  for  morals,  and  he 
finds  as  much  pleasure  in  being  witness  to  a  great 
and  generous  action,  as  the  man  of  mrtu  finds  in 
the  sight  of  a  fine  picture  of  v^^hich  he  is  not  the_ 
proprietor.     He  who  has  formed  to  himself  a  habit  1 
of  practising  virtue,  is  a  man  who  has  unceasingly  j 
before  his  eyes  the  interest  that  he  has  in  merit-  / 
ing  the   affection,  in  deserving   the   esteem,  in  ( 
securing  the  assistance  of  others,  as  well  as  to  love  \ 
and  esteem  himself:   impressed  with  these  ideas'" 
Avhich  have  become  habitual  to  him,  he  abstains 
even   from  concealed  crimes,  since  these  would 
degrade  him  in  his  own  eyes :  he  resembles  a  man 
who  having  from  his  infancy  contracted  the  habit  of 
cleanliness,  would  be  painfully  affected  at  seeing 
himself  dirty,  even  when  no  one  should  witness  it. 
The  honest  man  is  he  to  whom  truth  has  shewn  his 
interest  or  his  happiness  in  a  mode  of  acting  that 
others  are  obliged  to  love,  are  under  the  necessity 
to  approve  for  their  ov/n  peculiar  interest. 

These  principles,  duly  developed,  are  the  truoH 
basisof  morals;  nothing  is  more  chimerical  than  \ 
those  which  are  founded  upon  imaginary  motives 
placed  out  of  nature  ;  or  upon  innate  sentiments  ; 
which  some  speculators  have  regarded  as  anterior 
to  man's  experience ;  as  wholly  independant  of 
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those  advantages  which  result  to  him  from  its  use : 
it  is  the  essence  of  man  to  love  himself;  to  tend  to 
his  own  conservation ;  to  seek  to  render  his  exis- 
tence happy :  thus  interest,  or  the  desire  of  happi- 
ness, is  the  only  real  motive  of  all  his  actions  ;  this 
interest  depends  upon  his  natural  organization, 
rests  itself  upon  his  wants,  is  bottomed  upon  his 
acquired  ideas,  springs  from  the  habits  he  has  con- 
tracted :  he  is  without  doubt  in  error,  when  either 
a  vitiated  organization  or  false  opinions  shew  him 
his  welfare  in  objects  either  useless  or  injurious 
to  himself,  as  well  as  to  others ;  he  marches  steadily 
in  the  paths  of  virtue  when  true  ideas  have  made 
him  rest  bis  happiness  on  a  conduct  useful  to  his 
species;  in  that  which  is  approved  by  others ;  which 
renders  him  an  interesting  object  to  his  associates. 
Morals  v/ould  be  a  vain  science  if  it  did  not  incontes- 
/\tibly  prove  to  man  that  his  interest  consists  in  being 
l^mrtuous.  Obligation  of  whatever  kind,  can  only 
be  founded  upon  the  probability  or  the  certitude 
\  of  either  obtaining  a  good  or  avoiding  an  evil. 

Indeed,  in  no  one  instant  of  his  duration,  can  a 
sensible,  an  intelligent  being,  either  lose  sight  of  his 
own  preservation  or  forget  his  own  welfare ;  he 
owes  happiness  to  himself;  but  experience  quickly 
proves  to  him,  that  bereaved  of  assistance,  quite 
alone,  left  entirely  to  himself,  he  cannot  procure  all 
those  objects  which  are  requisite  to  his  felicity : 
he  lives  with  sensible,  with  intelligent  beings,  oc- 
cupied like  himself  with  their  own  peculiar  happi- 
ness ;  but  capable  of  assisting  him,  in  obtaining 
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those  objects  he  most  desires ;  he  discovers  that 
these  beings  will  not  be  favorable  to  his  views,  but 
when  they  find  their  interest  involved  ;  from  which 
he  concludes,  that  his  own  happiness  demands, 
that  his  own  w  ants  render  it  necessary  he  should 
conduct  himself  at  all  times  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
conciliate  the  attachment,  to  obtain  the  approba- 
tion, to  elicit  the  esteem,  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
those  beings  who  are  most  capacitated  to  further  his 
designs.  He  perceives,  that  it  is  man  who  is  most 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  man :  that  to  induce  him 
to  join  in  his  interests,  he  ought  to  make  him  find 
real  advantages  in  recording  his  projects  :  but  to 
procure  real  advantages  to  the  beings  of  the  human 
species,  is  to  have  virtue ;  the  reasonable  man, 
therefore,  is  obliged  to  feel  that  it  is  his  interest  to  be  I  j 
virtuous.  Virtue  is  anly  the  art  of  rendering  him," . 
self  happy  ^by  the  felicity  of  others.  The  virtuous-* 
man  is  he  who  communicates  happiness  to  those 
beings  who  are  capable  of  rendering  his  own  con- 
dition happy ;  who  are  necessary  to  his  conserva- 
tion ;  who  have  the  ability  to  procure  him  a  feli- 
citous existence. 

Such,  then,  is  the  true  foundation  of  all  morals  f 
merit  and  virtue  are  founded  upon  the  nature  of 
man  ;  have  their  dependance  upon  his  wants.  It 
is  virtue  alone  that  can  render  him  truly  happy : 
without  virtue  society  can  neither  be  useful  nor  J 
indeed  subsist ;  it  can  only  have  real  utility  when 
it  assembles  beings  animated  with  the  desire  of 
pleasing  each  other,  and  disposed  to  labour  to  their 
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reciprocal  advantage  :  there  exists  no  comfort  iii 
tliose  families  whose  members  are  not  in  the  happy 
disposition  to  lend  each  other  mutual  succours  ; 
who  have  not  a  reciprocity  of  feeling  that  stimulates 
them  to  assist  one  another ;  that  induces  them  to 
cling  to  each  other,  to  support  the  sorrows  of  life  ; 
to  unite  their  efforts,  to  put  away  those  evils  to 
which  nature  has  subjected  them ;  the  conjugal 
bonds,  are  sweet  only  in  proportion  as  they  identify 
the  interest  of  two  beings,  united  by  the  want  of 
legitimate  pleasure  ;  from  whence  results  the  main- 
tenance of  political  society ,  and  the  means  of  fur- 
nishing it  with  citizens.  Friendship  ha&  charms  on- 
ly when  it  more  particularly  associates  two  virtuous 
beings  ;  that  is  to  say,  animated  with  the  sincere 
desire  of  conspiring  to  their  reciprocal  happiness.  In 
short,  it  is  only  by  displaying  virtue,  that  man  can 
merit  the  benevolence,  can  win  the  confidence,  ean 
gain  the  esteem,  of  all  those  with  whom  he  has 
relation ;  in  a  word,  no  man  can  be  independently 
happy. 

Indeed,  the  happiness  of  each  human  individual 
depends  on  those  sentiments  to  which  he  gives 
birth,  on  those  feelings  which  he  nourishes  in  the 
beings  amongst  whom  his  destiny  has  placed  him  ; 
grandeur  may  dazzle  them ;  power  may  wrest  from 
them  an  involuntary  homage  ;  force  may  compel 
an  unwilling  obedience ;  opulence  may  seduce 
mean,  may  attract  venal  souls  ;  but  it  is  humanity, 
it  is  benevolence,  it  is  compassion,  it  is  equity,  that 
unassisted  by  these,  can  without  efforts  obtain  for 
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film,  from  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  those 
delicious  sentiments  of  attachments,  those  soothing 
feelings  of  tenderness,  those  sweet  ideas  of  esteem, 
of  which  all  reasonable  men  feel  the  necessity.  To 
be  virtuous  then,  is  to  place  his  interest  in  that 
which  accords  with  the  interest  of  others ;  it  is  to 
enjoy  those  benefits,  to  partake  of  that  pleasure 
which  he  himself  diffuses  over  his  fellows.  He 
whom,  his  nature,  his  education  his  reflections, 
his  habits,  have  rendered  susceptible  of  these  dis- 
positions, and  to  whom  his  circumstances  have 
given  him  the  faculty  of  gratifying  them,  becomes 
an  interesting  object  to  all  those  who  approach 
him:  he  enjoys  every  instant,  he  reads  with  satis- 
faction the  contentment,  he  contemplates  with 
pleasure  the  joy  which  he  has  diffused  over  all 
countenances :  his  wife,  his  children,  his  friends, 
his  servants  greet  him  with  gay,  serene  faces,  in- 
dicative of  that  content,  harbingers  of  that  peace, 
which  he  recognizes  for  his  own  work :  every  thing 
that  environs  him  is  ready  to  partake  his  pleasures, 
to  share  his  pains ;  cherished,respected,  looked  up 
to  by  others,  every  thing  conducts  him  to  agreeable 
reflections ;  he  knows  the  rights  he  has  acquired 
over  their  hearts ;  he  applauds  himself  for  being 
the  source  of  a  felicity  that  captivates  all  the 
world  ;  his  own  condition,  his  sentiments  of  self- 
love,  become  an  hundred  times  more  delicious 
when  he  sees  them  participated  by  all  those  with 
whom  his  destiny  has  connected  him.  The  habit 
of  virtue  creates  for  him  no  wants  but  those  which 
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r  virtue  itself  suffices  to  satisfy ;  it  is  thus  that  virtue 
is  always  its  own  peculiar  reward,  that  it  remune 
rates  itself  with  all  the  advantages  which  it  in- 
1 ;  cessantly  procures  for  others. 

It  will  be  said,  and  perhaps  even  proved,  that 
under  the  present  constitution  of  things,  virtue  far 
from  procuring  the  welfare  of  those  who  practice 
it  frequently  plunges  man  into  misfortune ;  often 
places  continual  obstacles  to  his  felicity ;  that  almost 
every  where  it  is  v*^ithout  recompence.  What  do 
I  say?  A  thousand  examples  could  be  adduced  as 
evidence,  that  in  almost  every  country  it  is  hated, 
persecuted,  obliged  to  lament  the  ingratitude  of 
human  nature.  I  reply  with  avowing,  that  by  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  errors  of  his  race, 
virtue  rarely  conducts  man  to  those  objects  in 
which  the  uninformed  make  their  happiness  con- 
sist.  The  greater  number  of  societies,  too  fre- 
/  quently  ruled  by  those  whose  ignorance  makes 
them  abuse  their  power, — whose  prejudices  ren- 
der them  enemies  of  virtue, — who  flattered  by  syco- 
phants, secure  in  the  impunity  their  actions  enjoy, 
commonly  lavish  their  esteem,  bestow  their  kind- 
ness, on  none  but  the  most  unworthy  objects; 
reward  only  the  most  frivolous,  recompence  none 
but  the  most  prejudicial  qualities ;  and  hardly 
ever  accord  that  justice  to  merit  which  is  unques- 
tionably its  due.  But  the  truly  honest  man,  is 
neither  ambitious  of  re  numeration,  nor  sedulous 
of  the  suffrages  of  a  society  thus  badly  constituted : 
contented  with  domestic  happiness,  he  iseeks  not 
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to  augment  relalions,  which  would  do  no  more 
than  increase  his  danger ;  he  knows  that  a  vitiated 
community  is  a  whirhvind,  with  which  an  honest 
man  cannot  co-order  himself:  he  therefore  steps 
aside,  quits  the  beaten  path,  by  continuing  in  Vv^hich 
he  would  infallibly  be  crushed.  He  does  all  the 
good  of  which  he  is  capable  in  his  sphere ;  he  leaves 
the  road  free  to  the  wicked,  who  are  willing  to 
wade  through  its  mire ;  he  laments  the  hea\y 
strokes  they  inflict  on  themselves;  he  applauds 
mediocrity  that  affords  him  security :  he  pities 
those  nations  made  miserable  by  their  errors, — 
rendered  unhappy  by  those  passions  which  are  the 
fatal  but  necessary  consequence ;  he  sees  they 
contain  nothing  but  wretched  citizens,  who  far  from 
cultivating  their  true  interest,  far  from  labouring 
to  their  mutual  felicity,  far  from  feeling  the  real 
value  of  virtue,  unconscious  how  dear  it  ought  to 
be  to  them,  do  nothing  but  either  openly  attack,  or 
secretly  injure  it ;  in  short,  who  detests  a  quality 
which  would  restrain  their  disorderly  propensities. 
In  saying  that  virtue  is  its  own  peculiar  revv  ard,  \ 
it  is  simply  meant  to  announce,  that  in  a  society 
whose  views  were  guided  by  truth,  trained  by  ex- 
perience, conducted  by  reason,  each  individual 
would  be  acquainted  with  his  real  interests ;  would 
understand  the  true  end  of  association;  would  have 
sound  motives  to  perform  his  duties ;  find  real  ad^ 
vantages  in  fulfilling  them;  in  fact,  it  v/ouid  be 
convinced,  that  to  render  himself  solidly  happy,  hef 
:  should  occupy  his  actions  with  the  welfare  of  h.hy 
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f  fellows  j  by  their  utility  merit  fheir  esteem,  elicit 
their  kindness,  and  secure  their  assistance.  In  a 
well-constituted  society,  the  government,  the  laws, 
education,  example,  would  all  conspire  to  prove  to 
the  citizen,  that  the  nation  of  which  he  forms  a 
part,  is  a  whole  that  cannot  be  happy,  that  cannot 
subsist  without  virtue  ;  experience  would,  at  each 
,|tep,  convince  him  that  the  welfare  of  its  parts  can 
only  result  from  that  of  the  whole  body  corporate : 
justice  would  make  him  feel,  that  no  society  can  be 
advantageous  to  its  members,  where  the  volition  of 
wills  in  those  who  act,  is  not  so  conformable  to  the 

I  interests  of  the  whole,  as  to  produce  an  advantage- 

!  pus  re -action. 

But,  alas !  by  the  confusion  which  the  errors  of 
man  have  carried  into  his  ideas :  virtue  disgraced, 
banished,  and  persecuted,  finds  not  one  of  those 
advantages  it  has  a  right  to  expect :  man  is  indeed 
shewn  those  rewards  for  it  in  a  future  life,  of  which 
he  is  almost  always  deprived  in  his  actual  existence. 
It  is  thought  necessary  to  deceive,  considered  pro- 
per to  seduce,  right  to  intimidate  him,  in  order  to 
induce  him  to  follow  that  virtue  w^hich  every  thing 
renders  incommodious  to  him  ;  he  is  fed  with  dis- 
tant hopes,  in  order  to  solicit  him  to  practice  virtue, 
-while  contemplation  of  the  world  makes  it  hateful  to 
him;  he  is  alarmed  by  remote  terrors,  to  deter  him 
from  committing  evil,  which  his  associates  paint  as 
amiable  ;  which  all  conspires  to  render  necessary, 
It  is  thus  that  politics,  thus  that  superstition,  by  the 
formation  of  chimeras,  by  the  creation  of  fictitious 
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interests  pretend  to  supply  those  true,  those  real 
motives  which  nature  furnishes, — which  experience 
would  point  out, — which  an  enlightened  govern- 
ment should  hold  forth, — which  the  law  ought  to  en- 
force,— which  instruction  should  sanction, — which 
example  should  encourage,— which  rational  opini- 
ons would  render  pleasant.  Man,  blinded  byhispas-^, 
sions,  not  less  dangerous  than  necessary,  led  away  j 
by  precedent,  authorised  by  custom,  enslaved  by 
habit,  pays  no  attention  to  these  uncertain  promi- 
ses, is  regardless  of  the  menaces  held  out ;  the  ac- 
tual interests  of  his  immediate  pleasures,  the  force 
of  his  passions,  the  inveteracy  of  his  habits,  always 
rise  superior  to  the  distant  interests  pointed  out  in 
his  future  welfare,  or  the  remote  evils  with  which 
he  is  threatened ;  which  always  appear  doubtful,^ 
whenever  he  compares  them  with  present  advan- 
tages. ^'■'' 

Thus  superstition^  far  from  making  man  vir"  \ 
tuous  by  principle,  does  nothing  more  than  impose  \ 
upon  him  a  yoke  as  severe  as  it  is  useless;  it  is 

borne  by  none  but  enthusiasts,  or  by  the  pusillani- 
mous ;  who,  without  becoming  better,  tremblingly 
champ  the  feeble  bit  put  into  their  mouth ;  who  are 
either  rendered  unhappy  by  their  opinions,  or 
dangerous  by  their  tenets;  indeed,  experience, 
that  faithful  monitor,  incontestibly  proves,  that 
superstition  is  a  dyke  inadequate  to  resist  the  tor- 
rent of  corruption,  to  which  so  many  accumulated 
causes  give  an  irresistible  force :  nay  more,  does 
not  this  superstition  itself  augment  the  public  dis- 
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order,  by  the  dangerous  passions  which  it  lets 
loose,  by  the  conduct  which  it  sanctions,  by  the 
actions  which  it  consecrates  ?  Virtue,  in  almost 
every  climate,  is  confined  to  some  few  rational 
souls,  who  have  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  resist 
the  stream  of  prejudice;  who  are  contented  by 
remunerating  themselves  with  the  benefits  they 
diffuse  over  society ;  whose  temperate  dispositions 
are  gratified  with  the  suffi-ages  of  a  small  number 
of  virtuous  approvers ;  in  short,  who  are  detached 
from  those  frivolous  advantages  which  the  injustice 
of  society  but  too  commonly  accords  only  to  base- 
ness, which  it  rarely  bestows,  except  to  intrigue, 
with  which  in  general  it  rewards  nothing  but 
crime. 

In  despite  of  the  injustice  that  reigns  in  the 
world,  there  are,  however,  some  virtuous  men  in 
the  bosom  even  of  the  most  degenerate  nations ; 
notwithstanding  the  general  depravity,  there  are 
some  benevolent  beings,  still  enamoured  of  virtue; 
who  are  fully  acquainted  with  its  true  value ;  who 
are  sufficientlv  enliofhtened  to  know  that  it  exacts 
homage  even  from  his  enemies ;  who  to  use  the 
language  of  Ecclesiastes,  "  rejoice  in  their  own 
wor^s ;-^  who  are,  at  least,  happy  in  possessing 
contented  minds,  who  are  satisfied  with  concealed 
pleasures,  those,  internal  recompences  of  which 
no  earthly  power  is  competent  to  deprive  them. 
The  honest  man  acquires  a  right  to  the  esteem, 
has  a  just  claim  to  the  veneration,  wins  the  confi-' 
dence,  gains  the  lore,  even  of  those  whose  conduct 
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is  exposed  by  a  contrast  with  his  own.  In  short, 
vice  is  obhged  to  cede  to  virtue  ;  of  which  it  blush- 
ingly,  though  unwilHngly,  acknowledges  the  su- 
periority. Independent  of  this  ascendancy  so  gen- 
tle, of  this  superiority  so  grand,  of  this  pre-emi- 
nence so  infallible,  when  even  the  whole  universe 
should  be  unjust  to  him,  when  even  every  tongue 
should  cover  him  with  venom,  when  even  every 
arm  should  menace  him  with  hostility,  there  yet 
remains  to  the  honest  man  the  sublime  advantage 
of  loving  his  own  conduct;  the  ineffable  pleasure  of 
esteeming  himself;  the  unalloyed  gratification  of 
diving  with  satisfaction  into  the  recesses  of  his  own 
heart;  the  tranquil  delight  of  contemplating  his 
own  actions  with  that  delicious  complacency  that 
others  ought  to  do,  if  they  were  not  hood-winked. 
No  power  is  adequate  to  ravish  from  him  the  merit- 
ed esteem  of  himself ;  no  authority  is  sufficiently 
potent  to  give  it  to  him  when  he  deserves  it  not ; 
the  mightiest  monarch  cannot  lend  stability  to  this 
esteem,  when  it  is  not  well  founded ;  it  is  then  a 
ridiculous  sentiment :  it  ought  to  be  considered,  it 
really  is  "  'canity  and  vexation  of  spirit ^^  it  is  not 
wisdom,  but  folly  in  the  extreme ;  it  ought  to  be 
censured  when  it  displays  itself  in  a  mode  that  is 
mortifying  to  its  neighbour,  in  a  manner  that  is 
troublesome  to  others;  it  is  then  called  Arro- 
gance ;  it  is  called  vanity  ;  but  when  it  cannot 
be  condemned,  when  it  is  known  for  legitimate, 
when  it  is  discovered  to  have  a  solid  foundation, 

when  it  bottoms  itself  upon  talents,  when  it  rises 
Vol.  II.  2 
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upon  great  actions  that  are  useful  to  the  community^ 
when  it  erects  its  edifice  upon  virtue ;  evefl  though 
society  should  not  set  these  merits  at  their  just 
price,  it  is  noble  pride,  elevation  of  mind, 
and  grandeur  of  soul. 

Of  what  consequence  then,  is  it  to  listen  to  those 
superstitious  beings,  those  enemies  to  man's  hap- 
piness, who  have  been  desirous  of  destroying  it, 
even  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  heart ;  who  have 
prescribed  to  him  hatred  of  his  follower ;  who  have 
filled  him  with  contempt  for  himself;  who  pretend 
to  wrest  from  the  honest  man  that  self-respect 
which  is  frequently  the  only  reward  that  remains 
[to  virtue,  in  a  perverse  world.  To  annihilate  in 
him  this  sentiment,  so  full  in  justice,  this  love  of 
himself,  is  to  break  the  most  powerful  spring,  to 
weaken  the  most  efficacious  stimulus,  that  urges 
/him  to  act  right ;  that  spurs  him  on  to  do  good  to 
his  fellow  mortals.  What  motive,  indeed,  except 
it  be  this,  remains  for  him  in  the  greater  part  of 
human  societies  ?  Is  not  virtue  discouraged  ?  Is 
not  honesty  contemned?  Is  not  audacious  crime 
encouraged  ?  Is  not  subtle  intrigue  eulogized  ?  Is 
not  cunning  vice  rewarded?  Is  not  love  of  the 
public  weal  taxed  as  folly ;  exactitude  in  fulfilling 
duties  looked  upon  as  a  bubble  ?  Is  not  compassion 
laughed  to  scorn?  are  not  traitors  distin- 
guisheld  by  public  honors  ?  Is  not  neghgence  of 
morals  applauded, — sensibility  derided, — ^tender- 
ness scoffed, — conjugal  fidelity  jeered, — sincerity 
despised, — enviolable  friendship  treated  with  ridi- 
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cule :  while  seduction,  adultery,  hard-he artedness, 
punic  faith,  avarice,  and  fraud,  stalk  forth  unabash- 
ed, decked  in  gorgeous  array,  lauded  by  the  world? 
Man  must  have  motives  for  action:  he  neither 
acts  well  nor  ill,  but  with  a  view  to  his  own  happi- 
ness :  that  which  he  judges  will  conduce  to  this 
"  consummation  so  de'^outly  to  be  tmslied^'^  he 
thinks  his  interest ;  he  does  nothing  gratuitously; 
when  reward  for  useful  actions  is  withheld  from 
him,  he  is  reduced  either  to  become  as  abandoned 
as  others,  or  else  to  remunerate  himself  with  his 
own  applause. 

This  granted;  the  honest  man  can  never  be 
completely  unhappy;  he  can  never  be  entirely 
deprived  of  the  recompence  which  is  his  due ; 
virtue  is  competent  to  repay  him  for  all  the  bene- 
fits he  may  bestow  on  others ;  can  amply  make  up 
to  him  all  the  happiness  denied  him  by  public 
opinion;  hut  nothing  can  compensate  to  him  the 
want  of  virtue.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  honest 
man  will  be  exempted  from  afflictions :  like  the 
wicked,  he  is  subject  to  physical  evils ;  he  may 
pine  in  indigence ;  he  may  be  deprived  of  friend- 
ship ;  he  may  be  worn  down  with  disease ;  he  may 
frequently  be  the  subject  of  calumny ;  he  may  be 
the  victim  to  injustice ;  he  may  be  treated  with 
ingratitude ;  he  may  be  exposed  to  hatred ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  misfortunes,  in  the  very 
bosom  of  his  sorrows,  in  the  extremity  of  his  vex- 
ation, he  finds  support  in  himself;  he  is  contented 
with  his  own  conduct ;   he  respects  himself;   he 
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feels  his  own  dignity ;  he  knows  the  equity  of  his 
rights;  he  consoles  himself  with  the  confidence 
inspired  by  the  justness  of  his  cause ;  he  cheers 
himself  amidst  the  most  sullen  circumstances. 
These  supports  are  not  calculated  for  the  wicked; 
they  avail  him  nothing:  equally  liable  with  the 
honest  man  to  infirmities,  equally  submitted  to  the 
caprices  of  his  destiny,  equally  the  sport  of  a  fluctu- 
ating world,  he  finds  the  recesses  of  his  own  heart 
filled  with  dreadful  alarms ;  diseased  with  care ; 
cankered  with  solitude;  corroded  with  regret; 
gnawed  by  remorse;  he  dies  within  himself;  his 
conscience  sustains  him  not,  but  loads  him  with 
reproach ;  his  mind,  overwhelmed,  sinks  beneath 
its  own  turpitude ;  his  reflection  is  the  bitter  dregs 
of  hemlock ;  maddening  anguish  holds  him  to  the 
mirror  that  shews  him  his  own  deformity ;  that 
recalls  unhallowed  deeds ;  gloomy  thoughts  rush 
on  his  too  faithful  memory ;  despondence  benumbs, 
him;  his  body,  simultaneously  assailed  on  all  sides, 
bends  under  the  storm  of  his  own  unruly  passions ; 
at  last  despair  grapples  him  to  her  filthy  bosom, 
he  flies  from  himself  The  honest  man  is  not  an 
insensible  Stoic ;  virtue  does  not  procure  impassi- 
bility ;  honesty  gives  no  exemption  from  misfor- 
tune, but  it  enables  him  to  bear  cheerly  up  against 
it;  to  cast  off  despair,  to  keep  his  own  company  : 
if  he  is  infirm,  if  he  is  worn  with  disease,  he  has 
less  to  colhplain  of  than  the  vicious  being  who  is 
oppressed  with  sickness,  who  is  enfeebled  by 
years ;  if  he  is  indigent,  he  is  less  unhappy  in  his 
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poverty ;  if  he  is  in  disgrace,  he  can  endure  it  with 
fortitude,  he  is  not  overwhehned  by  its  pressure, 
like  the  wretched  slave  to  crime. 

Thus  the  happiness  of  each  individual  depends  j 
on   the    cultivation  of  his  temperament;  nature 
makes  both  the  happy  and  the  unhappy  5  it  is  cul- 
ttire  that  gives  value  to  the  soil  nature  has  formed  ; 
it  is  instruction  that  makes  the  fruit  it  produces 
palatable  ;  it  is  reflection  that  makes  it  useful.     For 
man  to  be  happily  born,  is  to  have  received  from 
nature  a  sound  body,  organs  that  act  with  precisi- 
on, a  just  mind,  a  heart  whose  passions  are  ana- 
logous, whose  desires  are  conformable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  his  destiny  has  placed  him: 
nature,  then,  has  done  every  thing  for  him,  when 
she  has  joined  to  these  faculties  the  quantum  of 
vigour,  the  portion  of  energy,  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  those  proper  things,  which  his  stati- 
on, his  mode  of  thinking,  his  temperament,  have 
rendered  desirable.     Nature  has  made  him  a  fatal 
present,  when  she  has  fdled  his  sanguinary  vessels 
with  an  over-heated  fluid ;  when  she  has  given 
him  an  imagination  too  active ;  when  she  has  in- 
fused into  him  desires  too  impetuous  ;  when  he  has 
a  hankering  after  objects  either  impossible  or  im- 
proper to  be  obtained  under  his  cirumstances  ;  or 
which  at  least  he  cannot  procure  without  those  in- 
credible efforts,  that  either  place  his  own  welfare 
in  danger  or  disturb  the  repose  of  society.     The 
most  happy  man,  is  comitionly  he  who  possesses  a 
peaceful  soul ;  who  only  desires  those  things  which 
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he  can  procure  by  labour,  suitable  to  maintain  his 
activity ;  which  he  can  obtain  without  causing  those 
shocks,  that  are  either  too  violent  for  society,  or 
troublesome   to   his    associates.    A   philosopher 
whose  wants  are  easily  satisfied,  who  is  a  stranger ^ 
to  ambition,  who  is  contented  with  the  limited  cir- 
cle of  a  small  number  of  friends,  is,  without  doubt 
a  being  much  more  happily  constituted  than  an  am- 
bitious conqueror,  whose  greedy  imagination  is 
reduced  to  despair  by  having  only  one  world  to  ra- 
vage.    He  who  is  happily  born,  or  whom  nature 
has  rendered  susceptible  of  being  conveniently  mo- 
dified, i;^  not  a  being  injurious  to  society :  it  is  ge- 
nerally disturbed  by  men  who  are  unhappily  born, 
whose  organization  renders  them  turbulent  *  who 
are  discontented  with  their  destiny ;  who  are  in- 
ebriated with  their  own  licentious  passions ;  who 
are  infatuated  with  their  own  vile  schemes  ;  who 
are  smitten  with  difficult  enterprises ;  who  set  the 
world  in  combustion,  to  gather  imaginary  benefits 
in  order  to  attain  which  they  must  inflict  the  heavi- 
est curses  on  mankind,  but  in  which  they  make 
their  own  happiness  consist.    An  Alexander  re- 
quires the  destruction  of  empires,  nations  to  be  de- 
luged with  blood,  cities  to  be  laid  in  ashes,  its  in- 
habitants to  be  exterminated,  to  content  that  pas- 
sion for  glory,  of  which  he  has  formed  to  himself 
a  false  idea ;  but  which  his  too  ardent  imagination, 
his  too  vehement  mind  anxiously  thirsts  after  :  for 
a  Diogenes  there  needs  only  a  tub  with  the  liberty 
of  appearing  whimsical ;  a  Socrates  w  ants  nothing 
but  the  pleasure  of  forming  disciples  to  virtue. 
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Man  by  his  organization  is  a  being  to  whom  mo- 
tion is  always  necessary ;  he  must  therefore  always 
desire  it :  this  is  the  reason  why  too  much  facility 
in  procuring  the  objects  of  his  search,  renders  them 
quickly  insipid.  To  feel  happiness,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  efforts  to  obtain  it ;  to  find  charms  in  its  ' 
enjoyment,  it  is  necessary  that  the  desire  should 
be  whetted  by  obstacles;  he  is  presently  disgusted 
with  those  benefits  which  have  cost  him  but  little  I 
pains.  The  expectation  of  happiness,  the  laboui—* 
requisite  to  procure  it,  the  varied  prospects  it  holds 
forth,  the  multiplied  pictures  which  his  imaginati- 
on forms  to  him,  supply  his  brain  with  that  motion 
for  which  it  has  occasion ;  this  gives  impulse  to  his 
organs,  puts  his  whole  machine  into  activity,  exer- 
cises his  faculties,  sets  all  his  springs  in  play,  in  a 
word,  puts  him  into  that  agreeable  activity,  for 
the  want  of  which  the  enjoyment  of  happiness  it- 
self caniK)t  compensate  him.  Action  is  the  true 
element  of  the  human  mind  ;  as  soon  as  it  ceases 
to  act,  it  falls  into  disgust,  sinks  into  lassitude.  His 
soul  has  the  same  occasion  for  ideas,  his  stomach 
has  for  aliment. 

Thus  the  impulse  given  him  by  desire,  is  itself 
a  great  benefit;  it  is  to  the  mind  what  exercise  is 
to  the  body ;  without  it  he  would  not  derive  any 
pleasure  in  the  aliments  presented  to  him ;  it  is 
thirst  that  renders  the  pleasure  of  drinking  so 
agreeable  ;  life  is  aperpetual  circle  of  regenerated 
desires  and  wants  satisfied :  repose  is  only  a  plea- 
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.sure  to  him  who  labours ;  it  is  a  source  of  weari- 
ness, the  cause  of  sorrow,  the  spring  of  vice  to  him 
who  has  nothing  to  do.  To  enjoy  without  inter- 
ruption is  not  to  enjoy  any  thing  :  the  man  who  has 
nothing  to  desire  is  certainly  more  unhappy  than 
he  who  suffers. 

These  reflections,  grounded  upon  experience, 
drawn  from  the  fountain  of  truth,  ought  to  prove  to 
man,  that  good  as  w  ell  as  evil  depends  on  the  es- 
sence of  things.  Happiness  to  be  felt  cannot  be 
continued.  Labour  is  necessary,  to  make  inter- 
vals between  his  pleasures ;  his  body  has  occasion 
for  exercise,  to  co-order  him  with  the  beings  who 
surround  him ;  his  heart  must  have  desires ;  trou- 
ble alone  can  give  him  the  right  relish  of  his  wel- 
fare ;  it  is  this  which  puts  in  the  shadows,  this  which 
furnishes  the  true  perspective  to  the  picture  of  hu- 
man life.  By  an  irrevocable  law  of  his  destiny, 
man  is  obliged  to  be  discontented  with  his  present 
condition ;  to  make  efforts  to  change  it ;  to  recipro- 
cally envy  that  felicity  which  no  individual  enjo}  s 
perfectly.  Thus  the  poor  man  envies  the  opulence 
of  his  richer  neighbour,  although  this  is  frequent- 
ly more  unhappy  than  his  needy  maligner ;  thus 
the  rich  man  views  with  pain  the  advantages  of  a 
j'overty,  which  he  sees  active,  healthy,  and  fre- 
quently jocund,  even  in  the  bosom  of  penury. 

If  man  was  perfectly  contented,  there  would  no 
longer  be  any  activity  in  the  world ;  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  should  desire  ;  it  is  requisite  that  he 
should  act ;  it  is  incumbent   he  should  labour,  in 
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order  that  he  may  be  happy :  such  ig  the  course  of 
nature  of  which  the  life  consists  in  action.     Human 
societies  can  only  subsist,  by  the  continual  ex- 
change of  those  things  in  which  man  places  his  hap- 
piness.    The  poor  man  is  obliged  to  desire,  he  is 
necessitated  to  labour,  that  he  may  procure  what 
he  knows  is  requisite  to  the  preservation  of  his  ex- 
istence ;  the  primary  wants  given  to  him  by  na- 
ture, are  to  nourish  himself,  clothe  himself,  lodge 
himself,  and  propagate  his  species ;  has  he  satisfied 
these  ?  he  is  quickly  obliged  to  create  others  entire- 
ly  new ;  or  rather,  his  imagination  only  refines 
upon  the  first ;  he  seeks  to  diversify  them ;  he  is 
willing  to  give  them  fresh  zest ;  arrived  at  opu- 
lence, when  he  has  run  over  the  whole  circle  of 
wants,   when  he  has  completly  exhausted  their 
combinations,   he    falls  into   disgust.    Dispensed 
from  labour,  his  body  amasses  humours  ;  destitute 
of  desires,  his  heart  feels  a  languor ;  deprived  of 
actirity,  he  is  obliged  to  participate  his  riches,  with 
beings  more  active,  more  laborious  than  himself : 
these,  following  their  own  peculiar  interests,  take 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  labouring  for  his  ad- 
vantage ;  of  procuring  for  him  means  to  satisfy  his 
want ;  of  ministering  to  his  caprices,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  languor  that  oppresses  him.     It  is  thus 
the  great,  the  rich  excite  the  energies,  give  play  to 
the  activity,  rouse  the  faculties,  spur  on  the  indus- 
try of  the  indigent ;  these  labour  to  their  own  pecu- 
liar welfare  by  working  for  others :  thus  the  desire 
of  ameliorating  his  condition,  renders  man  neces- 
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sary  to  his  fellow  man  j  thus  wants,  always  regene- 
rating, never  satisfied,  are  the  principles  of  life, — 
the  soul  of  activity, — the  source  of  health, — the 
^..basis  of  society.    If  each  individual  was  competent 
!   to  the  supply  of  his  own  exigencies,  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  him  to  congregate  in  society  ;  but 
it  is  his  wants,  his  desires,  his  whims,  that  place  him 
in  a  state  of  de^gendence  on  others :  these  are  the 
causes  that  each  individual,  in  order  to  further  his 
own  peculiar  interest,  is  obliged  to  be  useful  to 
those,  who  have  the  capability  of  procuring  for  him 
J^tlic  objects  which  he  himself  has  not.    A  nation  is 
nothing  more  than  the  union  of  a  great  number  of 
^     individuals,  connected  with  each  other  by  the  re- 
i      ciprocity  of  their  wants  5  by  their    mutual  desire 
"^    [oi pleasure.     The  most  happy  man  is  he  who  has 
the  fewest  wants,  and  who  has  the  most  numerous 
means  of  satisfying  them.     The  man  who  would  be 
truly  rich,  has  no  need  to  increase  his  fortune,  it 
suffices  he  should  diminish  his  wants. 

In  the  individuals  of  the  human  species,  as  well 
as  in  political  society,  the  progression  of  wants,  is  a 
thing  absolutely  necessary  ;  it  is  founded  upon  the 
essence  of  man,  it  is  requisite  that  the  natural  wants 
once  satisfied,  should  be  replaced  by  those  which 
he  calls  Imaginary^  or  wants  of  the  Fancy :  these 
become  as  necessary  to  his  happiness  as  the  first. 
Custom,  which  permits  the  native  American  to  go 
quite  naked,  obliges  the  more  civilized  inhabitant 
of  Europe  to  clothe  himself;  the  poor  man  contents 
himself  with  very  simple  attire,  which    equally 
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serve  him  for  winter  and  for  summer,  for  autumn 
and  for  spring ;  the  rich  man  desires  to  have  gar- 
ments suitable  to  each  mutation  of  these  seasons ; 
he  would  experience  pain  if  he  had  not  the  conve- 
nience of  changing  his  raiment  with  every  vari- 
ation of  his  climate ;  he  would  be  wretched  if  he 
was  obliged  to  wear  the  same  habiliments  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  which  he  uses  in  the  winter  ;  in 
short,  he  would  be  unhappy  if  the  expence  and  va- 
riety of  his  costume  did  not  display  to  the  surround- 
ing multitude  his  opulence,  mark  his  rank,  an- 
nounce his  superiority.  It  is  thus  habit  multiplies 
the  wants  of  the  wealthy ;  it  is  thus  that  vanity  itself 
becomes  a  want  which  sets  a  thousand  hands  in 
motion,  a  thousand  heads  to  work,  who  are  all  ea- 
ger to  gratify  its  cravings ;  in  short,  this  very  vani- j 
ty  procures  for  the  necessitous  man,  the  means  of 
subsisting  at  the  expence  of  his  opulent  neighbours  I 
He  who  is  accustomed  to  pomp,  who  is  used  to 
ostentatious  splendour,  whose  habits  are  luxurious, 
whenever  he  is  deprived  of  these  insignia  of  opu- 
lence, to  which  he  has  attached  the  idea  of  happi- 
ness, finds  himself  just  as  unhappy  as  the  needy 
wretch  who  has  not  wherewith  to  cover  his  naked- 
ness. The  civilized  nations  of  the  present  day 
were  in  their  origin  savages  composed  of  erratic 
tribes, — mere  wanderers  who  were  occupied  with 
war  ;  employed  in  the  chace  ;  painfully  obliged  to 
seek  a  precarious  subsistence  by  hunting  in  those 
woods  which  the  industry  of  their  successors  has 
cleared;  which  their  labour  has  covered  with  yel- 
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\ow^  waving  ears  of  nutritious  corn ;  in  time  tlioy 
have  become  stationary  :  they  first  applied  them- 
selves to  Agriculture,  afterwards  to  commerce :  by 
degrees  they  have  refined  on  their  primitive  want^, 
extended  their  sphere  of  action,  given  birth  to  a 
thousand  new  wants,  imagined  a  thousand  new 
means  to  satisfy  them ;  this  is  the  natural  course, 
the  necessary  progression,  the  regular  march  of 
active  beings,  who  cannot  live  without  feeling  ;  who 
to  be  happy,  must  of  necessity  diversify  their  sensa- 
tions. In  proportion  as  man's  wants  multiply  the 
means  to  satisfy  them  becomes  more  difiicult,  he  is 
obliged  to  depend  on  a  greater  number  of  his  fellow 
creatures;  his  interest  obliges  him  to  rouse  their 
activty ;  to  engage  them  to  concur  with  his  views ; 
consequently  he  is  obliged  to  procure  for  them  those 
objects  by  which  they  can  be  excited ;  he  is  under 
the  necessity  of  contenting  their  desires,  which  in- 
crease like  his  own,  by  the  very  food  that  satisfies 
them.  The  savage  needs  only  put  forth  his  hand 
to  gather  the  fruit  that  offers  itself  spontaneously 
to  his  reach :  this  he  finds  sufiicient  for  his  nourish- 
ment. The  opulent  citizen  of  a  flourishing  society 
is  obliged  to  set  innumerable  hands  to  work  to  pro- 
duce the  sumptuous  repast ;  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe  are  ransacked  to  procure  the  far-fetched 
\  lands  become  necessary  to  revive  his  languid 
appetite  ;  the  merchant,  the  sailor,  the  mechanic, 
leave  nothing  unattemped  to  flatter  his  inordinate 
\  anity.  From  this  it  will  appear,  that  in  the  same 
proportion  the  wants  of  man  are  multiplied,  he  is 
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obliged  to  augment  the  means  to  satisfy  them. 
Riches  are  nothing  more  than  the  measure  of  a  con- 
vention, by  the  assistance  of  which  man  is  enabled 
to  make  a  great  number  of  his  fellows  concur  in 
the  gratification  of  his  desires ;  by  which  he  is  ca- 
pacitated to  invite  them,  for  their  own  peculiar  in- 
terests, to  contribute  to  his  pleasures.  What,  in 
fact,  does  the  rich  man  do,  except  announce  to  the 
needy,  that  he  can  furnish  him  with  the  means  of 
subsistence  if  he  consents  to  lend  himself  to  his 
will  ?  What  does  the  man  in  power,  except  shew 
to  others,  that  he  is  in  a  state  to  supply  the  requi- 
sites to  render  them  happy?  Sovereigns,  nobles, 
men  of  wealth,  appear  to  be  happy,  only  because 
they  possess  the  ability,  are  masters  of  the  motives 
sufficient  to  determine  a  great  number  of  indi- 
viduals to  occupy  themselves  with  their  respective 
fehcity. 

The  more  things  are  considered  the  more  man 
will  be  convinced  that  his  false  opinjons  are  thf> 
true  source  of  his  misery ;  the  clearer  it  will  ap- 
pear to  him  that  happiness  is  so  rare,  only  because 
he  attaches  it  to  objects  either  indifferent  or  use- 
less to  his  welfare  ;  which,  when  enjoyed,  convert 
themselves  into  realevils ;  which  afflict  him  ;  which 
become  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes. 

Riches  are  indifferent  in  themselves,  it  is  only  hj  I 
their  application,  by  the  purposes  they  compass, 
that  they  either  become  objects  of  utility  to  man, 
or  are  rendered  prejudicial  to  his  welfare. 

Money,  useless  to  the  savage  who  understands 
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not  its  value,  is  amassed  by  the  miser,  for  fear 
it  should  be  employed  uselessly ;  lest  it  should  be 
squandered  by  the  prodigal ;  or  dissipated  by  the 
voluptuary ;  who  make  no  other  use  of  it  than  to 
purchase  infirmities  ;  to  buy  regret. 

Pleasures  are  nothing  for  the  man  who  is  inca- 
pable of  feeling  them  ;  they  become  real  evils  when 
they  are  too  freely  indulged,  when  they  are  de- 
structive to  his  health, — when  they  derange  the 
economy  of  his  machine, — ^when  they  entail  dis- 
eases on  himself  and  on  his  posterity, — when  they 
make  him  neglect  his  duties, — ^when  they  render 
him  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
^"^ Power  is  nothing  in  itself,  it  is  useless  to  man 
if  he  does  not  avail  himself  of  it  to  promote  his  own 
peculiar  felicity,  by  augmenting  the  happiness  of 
his  species  ;  it  becomes  fatal  to  him  as  soon  as  he 
abuses  it ;  it  becomes  odious  whenever  he  employs 
it  to  render  others  miserable ;  it  is  always  the  cause 
of  his  ov^n  misery  whenever  he  stretches  it  beyond 
I  the  due  bounds  prescribed  by  nature. 

For  want  of  being  enlightened  on  his  true  in- 
terest, the  man  w  ho  enjoys  all  the  means  of  ren- 
dering himself  completely  happy,  scarcely  ever 
discovers  the  secret  of  making  those  means  truly 
subservient  to  his  own  peculiar  felicity :  the  art  of 
enjoying,  is  that  which  of  all  others  is  least  under- 
stood ;  man  should  learn  this  art  before  he  begins 
to  desire ;  the  earth  is  covered  withjndividuals 
i  w  ho  only  occupy  themselves  with  the  care  of  pro- 
1  curing  the  means  without  ever  being  acquainted 
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with  the  end.  All  the  world  desire  fortune,  solicit  1 
power,  seek  after  pleasure,  yet  very  few,  indeed^  I 
are  those  whom  objects  render  truly  happy,         ^-^' 

It  is  quite  natural  in  man,  it  is  extremely  rea- 
sonable, it  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  desire  those 
things  which  can  contribute  to  augment  the  sum  of 
his  felicity.  Pleasure^  riches^  power ^  are  objects 
worthy  his  ambition,  deserving  his  most  strenuous 
efforts,  when  he  has  learned  how  to  employ  them  ; 
when  he  has  acquired  the  faculty  of  making  them 
render  his  existence  really  more  agreeable.  It  is 
impossible  to  censure  him  who  desires  them,  to 
despise  him  who  commands  them,  but  when  to  ob- 
tain them  he  employs  odious  means ;  or  when  aftei- 
he  has  obtained  them  he  makes  a  pernicious  use  of 
them,  injurious  to  himself,  prejudicial  to  others ; 
let  him  wish  for  power  let  him  seek  after  grandeur, 
let  him  be  ambitious  of  reputation,  when  he  can 
shew  just  pretensions  to  them ;  when  he  can  obtain 
them,  without  making  the  purchase  at  the  expence 
of  his  own  repose,  or  that  of  the  beings  with  whom 
he  lives :  let  him  desire  riches,  when  he  knows  how 
to  make  a  use  of  them  that  is  trulv  advantageous 
for  himself,  really  beneficial  for  others ;  but  never 
let  him  employ  those  means  to  procure  them  of 
which  he  may  be  ashamed  ;  with  which  he  may  be 
obliged  to  reproach  himself;  which  may  draw  upon 
him  the  hatred  of  his  associates ;  or  which  may 
render  him  jobnoxious  to  the  castigation  of  society: 
let  him  always  recollect,  that  his  solid  happiness 
ishould  rest  its  foundations  upon  its  own  esteem,-— 
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upon  the  advantages  he  procures  for  others ;  aboA  e 
all,  never  let  him  for  a  moment  forget,  that  of  all 
the  objects  to  which  his  ambition  may  point,  the 
most  impracticable  for  a  being  who  lives  in  socie- 
ty, is  that  of  attempting  t6  render  himself  excluswe" 
hj  happy. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

The  Errors  of  Man^ — upon  ichat  constitutes  Hap- 
piness. — the  true  Source  of  his  Evil. — ^Remedies 
that  may  be  applied. 

Reason  by  no  means  forbids  man  from  form- 
ing capacious  desires  ;  ambition  is  a  passion  useful 
to  his  species  when  it  has  for  its  object  the  happi- 
ness of  his  race.  Great  minds,  elevated  souls,  are 
desirous  of  acting  on  an  extended  sphere ;  geniuses 
who  are  powerful,  beings  who  are  enlightened, 
men  who  are  beneficent,  distribute  very  widely 
their  benign  influence  ;  they  must  necessarily,  in 
order  to  promote  their  own  peculiar  felicity,  ren- ; 
der  great  numbers  happy.  So  many  princes  fail 
to  enjoy  true  happiness  only,  because  their  feeble, 
narrow  souls,  are  obliged  to  act  in  a  sphere  too 
extensive  for  their  energies :  it  is  thus  that  by  th^  , 
supiiieness,  the  indolence,  the  incapacity  of  thej 
chiefs,  nations  frequently  pine  in  misery ;  are  oft€ 
submitted  to  masters,  whose  exility  of  mind  is 
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little  calculated  to  promot?ft  their  own  immediate 
happiness,  as  it  is  to  further  that  of  their  misei-able 
subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  souls  too  vehement, 
too  much  inflamed,  too  active,  are  themselves  tor- 
mented by  the  narrow  sphere  that  confines  them  ; 
their  ardour  misplaced,  becomes  the  scourge  of  the 
human  race.  Alexander  was  a  monarch  who 
w  as  equally  injurious  to  the  earth,  equally  discon- 
tented with  his  conditon,  as  the  indolent  despot 
whom  he  dethroned.  The  souls  of  neither  w  ere 
by  any  means  commensurate  with  their  sphere  of 
action.  ■ 

The  happiness  of  man  will  never  be  more  than  the 
resultof  the  harmony  that  subsists  between  his  de-^ 
sires  and  his  circumstances.  The  sovereign  power  to 
him  who  knows  not  how  to  apply  it  to  the   advan- 
tage of  his  citizens,  is  as  nothing;  it  cannot  even 
conduce  to  his  own  peculiar  happiness.     If  it  ren- 
ders him  miserable,  it  is  a  real  evil;  if  it  produces 
the  misfortune  of  a  portion  of  the  human  race,  it  is 
a  detestable  abuse.     The  most  pow^erful  princes 
are  ordinarily  such  strangers  to  happiness,  their 
subjects  are  commonly  so   unfortunate,  only  be- 
cause the  first  possess  all  the  means  of  rendering 
themselves  happy  without  ever  giving  them  activi- 
ty ;  or  because  the  only  knowledge  they  have  of 
them,  is  their  abuse.    A  wise   man  seated  on   a 
tlirone,  w^ould  be  the  most  happy  of  mortals     A  mo-r^ 
narch  is  a  man  for  whom  his  power,  let  it  be  of 
whatever  extent,    cannot  procure    other  organs, 
other  modes  of  feeling,  than  the  meanest  of  Im 
Vol.  II,  3 
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subjects ;  if  he  has  an  advantage  over  them,  it  is 
by  the  grandeur,  the  variety,  the  multiplicity  of 
the  objects  with  which  he  can  occupy  himself ;  which 
by  giving  perpetual  activity  to  his  mind,  can  pre- 
vent it  from  decay ;  from  falling  into  sloth.     If  his 
soul  is  virtuous,  if  his  mind  is  expansive,  his  am- 
bition finds  continual  food  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  power  he  possesses,  to  unite  by  gentleness,  to 
consolidate  by  kindness,  the  will  of  his  subjects 
with  his  own ;  to  interest  them  in  his  own  conser- 
vation, to  merit  their  affections, — to  draw  forth  the 
respect  of  strangers, — to  render  luminous  the  page 
of  history,- — to  elicit  the  eulogies  of  all  nations — to 
clothe   the   orphan, — to    dry   the  widow's  tears* 
Such  are  the  conquests  that  reason    proposes  to 
all  those  whose  destiny  it  is  to  govern  the  fate  of 
empires  ;  they  are  sufficiently  grand  to  satisfy  the 
most  ardent  imagination,  of  a  sublimity  to  gratify 
the  most  capacious  ambition  :  for  a  monarch  they 
are  paramount  duties. — Kings  are  the  most  happy 
of  men,  only  because  they  have  the  power  of  mak- 
ing others  happy  ;  because  they  possess  the  means 
of  multiplying  the  causes  of  legitimate  content  with 
themselves. 

The  advantages  of  the  sovereign  power  are  par- 
ticipated by  all  those  who  contribute  to  the  govern- 
ment of  states,  Thus  grandeur,  rank,  reputation, 
are  desirable,  are  legitimate  objects  for  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  means  of  rendering  them  sub- 
servient to  their  own  peculiar  felicity ;  they  are 
useless,  they  are  illegitimate  to  those  ordinary  men 
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who  have  neither  the  energy  nor  the  capacity  to 
employ  them  in  a  mode  advantageous  to  them- 
selves; they  are  detestable  whenever  to  obtain  them 
man  compromises  his  own  happiness,  when  he  im- 
plicates the  welfare  of  society :  this  society  itself  is 
in  an  error  every  time  it  respects  men  who  only 
employ  to  its  destruction,  a  power,  the  exercise  of 
which  it  ought  never  to  approve  but  when  it  reaps 
from  it  substantial  benefits. 

Riches,  useless  to  the  miser,  who  is  no  more  than 
their  miserable  gaoler ;  prejudicial  to  the  de- 
bauchee, for  whom  they  only  procure  infirmities ; 
injurious  to  the  voluptuary,  to  whom  they  only 
bring  disgust — whom  they  oppress  with  satiety ; 
can  in  the  hands  of  the  honest  man  produce  unnum- 
bered means  of  augmenting  the  sum  of  his  happi- 
ness ;  but  before  man  covets  wealth  it  is  proper 
he  should  know  how  to  employ  it ;  money  is  only  \ 
a  token,  a  representative  of  happiness ;  to  enjoy  it  > 
is  so  to  use  it  as  to  make  others  happy :  this  is  the 
great  secret,  this  is  the  talisman,  this  is  the  reality. 
Money,  according  to  the  compact  of  man,  pro- 
cures for  him  all  those  benefits  he  can  desire ;  there 
is  only  one,  which  it  will  not  procure,  that  is,  the  ] 
knowledge  how  [to  apply  it  properly.  For  man  to-^ 
have  money,  without  the  true  secret  how^  to  enjoy 
it,  is  to  possess  the  key  of  a  commodious  palace 
to  which  he  is  interdicted  entrance ;  to  lavish  it 
prodigally,  is  to  throw  the  key  into  the  river ;  to 
make  a  bad  use  of  it,  is  only  to  make  it  the  means 
of  wounding  himself.    Give  the  most  ample  trea- 
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sures  to  the  enlightened  man,  he  will  not  be  over- 
whelmed with  them ;  if  he  has  a  capacious  mind, 
if  he  has  a  noble  soul,  he  will  only  extend  more 
widely  his  benevolence  ;  he  will  deserve  the  affec- 
tion of  a  greater  number  of  his  fellow  men ;  he  will 
attract  the  love,  he  will  secure  the  homage,  of  all 
those  who  surround  him  ;  he  will  restrain  himself 
in  his  pleasures,  in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled 
truly  to  enjoy  them ;  he  v/ill  know  that  money 
cannot  re-establish  a  soul  worn  out  with  enjoyment; 
cannot  give  fresh  elasticity  to  organs  enfeebled  by 
excess ;  cannot  give  fresh  tension  to  nerves  grown 
:^accid  by  abuse ;  cannot  invigorate  a  body  ener- 
vated by  debauchery ;  cannot  corroborate  a  ma- 
chine, from  thenceforth  become  incapable  of  sus- 
taining him,  except  by  the  necessity  of  privations ; 
he  will  know  that  the  licentiousness  of  the  volup- 
tuary stifles  pleasure  in  its  source ;  that  all  the 
treasure  in  the  world  cannot  renew  his  senses. 
f^  From  this  it  will  be  obvious,  that  nothing  is  more 
fiivolous  than  the  declamations  of  a  gloomy  phi- 
losophy against  the  desire  of  power;  nothing 
more  absurd  than  the  rant  of  superstition  against 
the  pursuit  of  grandeur;  nothing  more  incon- 
sistent than  homilies  against  the  acquisition  of 
riches  ;  notlpng  more  unreasonable  than  dogmas 
that  forbid  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure.  These 
objects  are  desirable  for  man,  vt^henever  his  situa- 
tion allows  him  to  make  pretensions  to  them ;  they 
are  useful  to  societ}^,  conducive  to  public  happiness, 
whenever  he  has  acquired  the  knowledge  of  making 
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produce  revolutions ;  soured  by  misfortunes,  tlieir 
minds  get  into  a  state  of  fermentation ;  the  over- 
throw of  an  empire,  is  the  necessary  effect.  It  is 
thus  that  physics  and  morals  are  alwaj^s  con- 
nected, or  rather  are  the  same  thing. 

If  the  bad  morals  of  chiefs  do  not  always  produce 
such  marked  effects,  at  least  they  generate  sloth- 
fulness,  of  which  their  effect  is  to  fill  society  with 
mendicants  ;  to  crowd  it  with  malefactors  5  whose 
vicious  course  neither  superstition  nor  the  terror 
of  the  laws  can  arrest ;  which  nothing  can  induce 
to  remain  the  unhappy  spectators  of  a  welfare  they 
are  not  permitted  to  participate.  They  seek  a 
fleeting  happiness  at  the  expence  even  of  their 
lives,  when  injustice  has  shut  up  to  them  the  road 
of  labour,  those  paths  of  industry  which  would 
have  rendered  them  both  useful  and  honest. 

Let  it  not  then  be  said  that  no  government  can 
render  all  its  subjects  happy ;  without  doubt  it 
cannot  flatter  itself  with  contentitig  the  capricioi  s 
humours  of  some  idle  citizens  who  are  obliged  to 
rack  their  imagination,  to  appease  the  disgust 
arising  from  lassitude  :  but  it  can,  and  it  ought  to 
occupy  itself  with  ministering  to  the  real  wants  of 
the  multitude,  with  giving  a  useful  activity  to  the 
whole  body  politic.  A  society  enjoys  all  the  hap- 
piness of  which  it  is  susceptible  whenever  the 
greater  number  of  its  members  are  wholesomely 
fed,  decently  cloathed,  comfortably  lodged — in 
short  when  they  can  without  an  excess  of  toil  be- 
yoiid  their  strength,  procure  wherewith  to  satisfy 
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those  wants  which  nature  has  made  necessary  to 
their  existence.  Their  mind  rests  contented  assoon 
as  they  are  convinced  no  power  can  ravish  from 
them  the  fruits  of  their  industry ;  that  they  labour 
for  themselves ;  that  the  sweat  of  their  brow  is  for 
the  immediate  comfort  of  their  own  families.  By 
a  consequence  of  human  folly  in  some  regions, 
whole  nations  are  obliged  to  toil  incessantly,  to 
waste  their  strength,  to  sweat  under  their  burdens 
to  undulate  the  air  with  their  sighs,  to  drench  the 
earth  with  their  tears,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
luxury,  to  gratify  the  whims,  to  support  the  cor- 
ruption of  a  small  number  of  irrational  beings ;  of 
some  few  useless  men  to  whom  happiness  ,has  be- 
come impossible,  because  their  bewildered  ima- 
ginations no  longer  know  any  bounds.  It  is  thus 
that  superstitious,  thus  that  political  errors  have 
changed  the  fair  face  of  nature  into  a  valley  of 
tears. 

For  want  of  consulting  reason,  for  want  of  know- 
ing the  value  of  virtue,  for  want  of  being  instruct- 
ed in  their  true  interest,  for  want  of  being, 
acquainted  with  what  constitutes  solid  happiness, 
m  what  consists  real  felicity,  the  prince  and  the 
people,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  great  and  the 
little,  are  unquestionably,  frequently  very  far  re- 
moved from  content ;  nevertheless  if  an  impartial 
eye  be  glanced  over  the  human  race,  it  will  be 
found  to  comprise  a  greater  number  of  benefits 
than  of  evils.  No  man  is  entirely  happy,  but  he 
is  so  in  detail;  those  who  make  the  most  bitter 
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complaints  of  the  rigour  of  their  fate,  are  how- 
ever, held  in  existence  by  threads  frequently  im^- 
perceptible;  are  prevented  from  the  desire  of 
quitting  it  by  circumstances  of  which  they  are  not 
aware.  In  short,  habit  lightens  to  man  the  bur- 
den of  his  troubles;  grief  suspended  becomes  true 
enjoyment ;  every  want  is  a  pleasure  in  the  mo- 
ment when  it  is  satisfied ;  freedom  from  chagrin, 
the  absence  of  disease,  is  a  happy  state  which  he 
enjoys  secretly,  without  even  perceiving  it ;  hope, 
which  rarely  abondons  him  entirely,  helps  him  to 
support  the  most  cruel  disasters.  The  prisoner 
laughs  in  his  irons.  The  wearied  villager  re- 
turns singing  to  his  cottage.  In  short,  the  man 
who  calls  himself  the  most  unfortunate,  never  sees 
death  approach  without  dismay,  at  least,  if  des- 
pair has  not  totally  disfigured  nature  in  his  eyes. 

As  long  as  man  desires  the  continuation  of  his 
being,  he  has  no  right  to  call  himself  completely 
unhappy  ;  whilst  hope  sustains  him,  he  still  enjoys 
a  great  benefit.  If  man  was  more  just,  in  ren- 
dering to  himself  an  account  of  his  pleasures,  in 
estimating  his  pains,  he  would  acknowledge  that 
the  sum  of  the  first  exceeds  by  much  the  amount 
of  the  last ;  he  would  perceive  that  he  keeps  a 
very  exact  ledger  of  the  evil,  but  a  very  unfaith- 
ful journal  of  the  good  i  indeed  he  would  avow, 
that  there  are  but  few*  days  entirely  unhappy 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  existence.  His 
periodical  wants  procure  for  him  the  pleasure  of 
satisfying  them ;  his  soul  is  perpetaliy  moved  by 
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a  thousand  objects,  of  which  the  variety,  the  mul- 
tiplicity, the  novelty,  rejoices  him,  suspends  his 
sorrows,  diverts  his  chagrin.  His  physical  evils, 
are  they  violent  ?  They  are  not  of  long  duration  ; 
they  conduct  him  quickly  to  his  end  :  the  sorrows 
of  his  mindj  when  too  powerful,  conduct  him  to  it 
equally.  At  the  same  time  nature  refuses  him 
every  happiness,  she  opens  to  him  a  door  by  which 
he  quits  life ;  does  he  refuse  to  enter  it  ?  It  is  that 
he  yet  finds  plestsure  in  existence.  Are  nations 
reduced  to  despair  1  Are  they  completely  miser- 
able? They  have  recourse  to  arms;  at  the 
risque  of  perishing,  they  make  the  most  violent 
efforts  to  terminate  there  sufferings. 

Thus  because  he  sees  so  many  of  his  fellows 
cling  to  life,  man  ought  to  conclude  they  are  not 
so  unhappy  as  he  thinks.  Then  let  him  not  ex- 
aggerate the  evils  of  the  human  race^  but  let  him 
impose  silence  on  that  gloomy  humour  that  per- 
suades him  these  evils  are  without  remedy ;  let 
him  only  diminish  by  degrees  the  number  of  his 
errors,  his  calamities  will  vanish  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ;  he  is  not  to  conclude  himself  infelicitous 
because  his  heart  never  ceases  to  form  new  de- 
sires, which  he  finds  it  diflicult,  sometimes  impossi- 
ble to  gratify.  Since  his  body  daily  requires  nour- 
ishment, let  him  infer  that  it  is  sound,  that  it 
fulfils  its  functions.  As  long  as  he  has  desires,  the 
proper  deduction  ought  to  be,  that  his  mind  is  kept 
in  the  necessary  activity ;  he  should  gather  from 
all  this  that  passions  are  essential  to  him,  that  they 
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constitute  the  happiness  of  a  being  who  feels;  are 
indispensable  to  a  man  who  thinks ;  are  requisite 
to  furnish  him  with  ideas  ;  that  they  are  a  vital 
principle  with  a  creature  who  must  necessarily  love 
that  which  procures  him  comfort,  who  must  equally 
desire  that  which  promises  him  a  mode  of  existence 
analogous  to  his  natural  energies.  As  long  as  he 
exists,  as  long  as  the  spring  of  his  soul  maintains 
its  elasticity  5  this  soul  desires  ;  as  long  as  it  desires, 
he  experiences  the  activity  which  is  necessary  to 
him  ;  as  long  as  he  acts,  so  long  he  lives.  Human 
life  may  be  compared  to  a  river,  of  which  the 
waters  succeed  each  other,  drive  each  other  for- 
ward, and  flow  on  without  interruption ;  these 
waters,  obliged  to  roll  over  an  unequal  bed,  en- 
counter at  intervals  those  obstacles  which  prevent 
their  stagnation ;  they  never  cease  to  undulate ; 
sometimes  they  recoil,  then  again  rush  forward, 
thus  continuing  to  run  with  more  or  less  velocity, 
until  they  are  restored  to  the  ocean  of  nature. 
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CHAR  XVII. 

Tho^  Ideas  which  are  true^  or  founded  upon 
Nature^  are  the  only  Remedies  for  the  Evils  of 
Man. — Recapitulation. — Conclusion  of  the  first 
Part. 

Whenever  man  ceases  to  take  experience  for 
his  guide,  he  falls  into  error.  His  errors  become 
yet  more  dangerous,  assume  a  more  determined 
inveteracy,  when  they  are  clothed  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  superstition  ;  it  is  then  that  he  hardly  ever 
consents  to  return  into  the  paths  of  truth ;  he  be- 
lieves himself  deeply  interested  in  no  longer  see- 
ing clearly  that  which  lies  before  him ;  he  fancies 
he  has  an  essential  advantage  in  no  longer  under- 
standing himself;  he  supposes  his  happiness  exacts 
that  he  should  shut  his  eyes  to  truth.  If  the  ma- 
jority of  moral  philosophers  have  mistaken  the 
human  heart — if  they  have  deceived  themselves 
upon  its  diseases — ^if  they  have  miscalculated  the 
remedies  that  are  suitable — if  the  remedies  they 
have  administered  have  been  inefficacious  or  even 
dangerous — it  is  because  they  have  abandoned 
nature — ^because  they  have  resisted  experience — 
because  they  have  not  had  sufficient  steadiness  to 
consult  their  reason — because  they  have  re- 
nounced the  evidence  of  their  senses — ^because 
they  have  only  followed  the  caprices  of  an  ima- 
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gination  either  dazzled  by  enthusiasm  or  disturb- 
ed by  fear;  because  they  have  preferred  the 
illusions  it  has  held  forth  to  the  realities  of  nature, 
who  never  deceives 

It  is  for  want  of  having  felt  that  an  intelligent 
being  cannot  for  an  instant  lose  sight  of  his  own 
peculiar  conservation — of  his  particular  interests, 
either  real  or  fictitious — ^of  his  own  welfare, 
whether  permanent  or  transitory ;  in  short,  of  his 
happiness,  either  true  or  false.  It  is  for  want  of 
having  considered  that  desires  are  natural,  that 
passions  are  essential,  that  both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  motions  necessary  to  the  soul  of  man, — 
that  the  physicians  of  the  human  mind  have  sup- 
posed supernatural  causes  for  his  wanderings ; 
have  only  applied  to  his  evils  topical  remedies, 
either  useless  or  dangerous.  Indeed,  in  desiring 
him  to  stifle  his  desires,  to  combat  his  propensities, 
to  annihilate  his  passions,  they  have  done  no  more 
than  give  him  sterile  precepts,  at  once  vague  and 
impracticable  ;  these  vain  lessons  have  influenced 
no  one  ;  they  have  at  most  restrained  some  fey> 
mortals  whom  a  quiet  imagination  but  feebly  so- 
licited to  evil ;  the  terrors  with  which  they  have 
accompanied  them  have  disturbed  the  tranquiUit  j 
of  those  persons  who  were  moderate  by  their  na^ 
ture,  without  ever  arresting  the  ungovernable 
temperament  of  those  who  were  inebriated  by 
their  passions,  or  hurried  along  by  the  torrent  cf 
habit.  In  short,  the  promises  of  superstition,  a^ 
well  as  the  menaces  it  holds  forth,  have  only  for- 
med fanatics,  given  birth  to  enthusiasts,  who  are 
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either  dangerous  or  useless  to  society,  without 
ever  making  man  truly  virtuous ;  that  is  to  say, 
useful  to  his  fellow  creatures. 

These,  empirics  guided  by  a  blind  routine  have, 
not  seen  tliat  man  as  long  as  he  exists,  is  obliged  to 
feel^  to  desire,  to  have  passions,  to  satisfy  them  in 
proportion  to  the  energy  which  his  organization 
has  given  him ;  they  have  not  perceived  that 
education  planted  these  desires  in  his  heart — that 
habit  rooted  them — that  his  government,  fre- 
quently vicious,  corroborated  their  growth — that 
public  opinion  stamped  them  with  its  approba- 
tion— that  experience  render  them  necessary — 
that  to  tell  men  thus  constituted  to  destroy  their 
passions,  was  either  to  plunge  them  into  despair  or 
else  to  order  them  remedies  too  revolting  for  their 
temperament.  In  the  actual  state  of  opulent  so- 
cieties, to  say  to  a  man  who  knows  by  experience 
that  riches  procure  every  pleasure,  that  he  must 
not  desire  them ;  that  he  must  not  make  any  efforts 
to  obtain  them ;  that  he  ought  to  detach  himself 
from  them  :  is  to  persuade  him  to  render  himself 
miserable.  To  tell  an  ambitious  man  not  to  desire 
grandeur,  not  to  covet  power,  which  every  thing 
conspires  to  point  out  to  him  as  the  height  of  feli- 
t^ity,  is  to  order  him  to  overturn  at  one  blow  the 
habitual  system  of  his  ideas;  it  is  to  speak  to  a 
deaf  man.  To  tell  a  lover  of  an  imj^etuous  tem- 
perament to  stifle  his  passions  for  the  object  that 
enchants  him,  is  to  make  him  understand,  that  lie 
ought  to  renounce  his  happiness.    To  oppose  su- 
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him  in  opinion;  these  vain  clamours  only  made 
virtue  hateful  to  him,  because  they  always  repre- 
sented it  as  the  enemy  to  his  happiness ;  as  the 
bane  of  human  pleasures :  he  consequently  failed 
in  the  observation  of  his  duties,  because  real 
motives  were  never  held  forth  to"  induce  him  to 
make  the  requisite  sacrifice ;  the  present  pre- 
vailed over  the  future ;  the  visible  over  the  in- 
visible ;  the  known  over  the  unknown :  man  be- 
came wicked,  because  every  thing  informed  him 
he  must  be  so,  in  order  to  obtain  the  happiness 
after  which  he  sighed. 

Thus    the   sum  of   human  misery  was  never  ] 
diminished  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  accumulating 
either  by  his  superstition,  by  his  government,  by 
his  education,  by  his  opinions,  or  by  the  institu- 
tions he  adopted  under  the  idea  of  rendering  his 
condition  more  pleasant :  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened that  the  whole  of  these  acted  upon  him 
simultaneously ;  he  was  then  completely  wretched. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  it  is  in  error  that 
man  will  find  the  true  spring  of  those  evils  with  \ 
ichich  the  hitman  race  is  afflicted  ;  it  is  not  nature/'^ 
that  renders  him  miserable ;  it  is  not  nature  that 
makes  him  unhappy;  it  is  not  an  irritated  Divi- 
nity who  is  desirous  he  should  live  in  tears ;  it  is 
not  hereditary  depravation  that  has  caused  him  to 
be  wicked ;  it  is  to  error,  to  long  cherished,  conse- 
crated error,  to  error  identified  with  his  very  exis- 
tence, that  these  deplorable  effects  are  to  be  as^ 
cribed. 
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sf  The  sovereign  good,  so  much  sought  after  by 
some  philosophers,  announced  with  so  much  em- 
phasis by  others,  may  be  considered  as  a  chimera^ 
like  unto  that  marvellous  panacea  which  some 
adepts  have  been  willing  to  pass  upon  mankind  for 
j  an  universal  remedy.  All  men  are  diseased ;  the 
'  fhoment  of  their  birth  delivers  them  over  to  the 
contagion  of  error ;  but  individuals  are  variously 
affected  by  it  by  a  consequence  of  their  natural 
organization;  of  their  peculiar  circumstances. 
If  there  is  a  sovereign  remedy,  which  can  be  indis- 
criminately applied  to  the  diseases  of  man,  there 
is  without  doubt  only  one,  this  catholic  balsam  is 
TRUTH,  which  he  must  draw  from  nature. 

At  the  afflicting  sight  of  those  errors  which 
blind  the  greater  number  of  mortals — of  those 
delusions  which  man  is  doomed  to  suck  in  with  his 
mother's  milk;  viewing  with  painful  sensations 
those  irregular  desires,  those  disgusting  propen- 
sities, by  which  he  is  perpetually  agitated ;  seeing 
the  terrible  effect  of  those  licentious  passions 
which  torment  him ;  of  those  lasting  inquietudes 
which  gnaw  his  repose ;  of  those  stupendous  evils j 
as  well  physical  as  moral,  which  assail  him  on 
every  side  :  the  contemplator  of  humanity  would 
be  tempted  to  believe  that  happiness  was  not  made 
for  this  world ;  that  any  effort  to  cure  those  minds 
which  every  thing  unites  to  poison,  would  be  a 
vain  enterprize ;  that  it  was  an  Augean  stabloy 
requiring  the  strength  of  another  Hercules. 
When  he  considers  those  numerous  superstitions 
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by  which  man  is  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  alarm 
— tl^at  divide  him  from  his  fellow — ^that  render 
liim  vindictive,  persecuting,  and  irrational ;  when 
he  beholds  the  many  despotic  governments  that 
oppress  him  ;  when  he  examines  those  mnltitudi- 
nous,  unintelligible,  contradictory  laws  that  tor- 
ture him ;  the  manifold  injustice  under  which  he 
groans ;  when  he  turns  his  mind  to  the  barbarous 
ignorance  in  which  he  is  steeped,  almost  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth ;  when  he  witnesses 
those  enormous  crimes  that  debase  society ;  when 
he  unmasks  those  rooted  vices  that  render  it  so 
hateful  to  almost  every  individual ;  he  has  great 
difficulty  to  prevent  his  mind  from  embracing  the 
idea  that  misfortune  is  the  only  appendage  of  the 
human  species  ;  that  this  world  is  made  solely  to 
assemble  the  unhappy ;  that  human  felicity  is  a 
chimera,  or  at  least  a  point  so  fugitive,  that  it  is 
impossible  it  can  be  fixed. 

Thus  superstitious  mortals,  atrabilious  men, 
beings  nourished  in  melancholy,  unceasingly  see 
either  nature  or  its  author  exasperated  against  the 
human  race  ;  they  suppose  that  man  is  the  constant 
object  of  heaven's  wrath  ;  that  he  irritates  it  even 
by  his  desires :  that  he  renders  himself  criminal  by 
seeking  a  felicity  which  is  not  made  for  him :  struck 
with  beholding  that  those  objects  which  he  covets  in 
the  most  lively  manner,  are  never  competent  to 
content  his  heart,  they  have  decried  them  as  abo- 
minations, as  things  prejudicial  to  his  interest,  as 
odious  to  his  gods;  they  prescribe  him  abstinence 
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from  all  search  after  them  ;  that  he  should  entirely 
shun  them  ;  they  have  endeavoured  to  put  to  the 
rout  all  his  passions,  without  any  distinction  even, 
pf  those.. which  are  the  most  useful  to  himself,  the 
most  beneficial  to  those  beings  Vv  ith  Avhom  he  lives ; 
they  have  been  willing  that  man  should  render  him- 
self insensible  ;  should  become  his  own  enemj^ ; 
that  he  should  separate  himself  from  his  fellow 
creatures ;  that  he  should  renounce  all  pleasure  ; 
•that  he  should  refuse  happiness ;  in  short,  that  he 
should  cease  to  be  a  man,  that  he  should  become 
xmnatural.  ''  Mortals  1"  have  they  said,  "  ye  were 
"  born  to  be  unhappy ;  the  author  of  your  existence 
"  has  destined  ve  for  misfortune  :  enter  then  into 
5'  his  views,  and  render  yourselves  miserable. 
"  Combat  those  rebellious  desires  which  have  feli- 
'•  city  for  their  object ;  renounce  those  pleasures 
."  which  it  is  your  essence  to  love ;  attach  your- 
"  selves  to  nothing  in  this  v>"orld ;  fly  a  society  that 
"  only  serves  to  inflame  your  imagination,  to  make 
"  you  sigh  after  benefits  you  ought  not  to  enjoy  . 
"  break  up  the  spring  of  your  souls ;  repress  that 
"  activity  that  seeks  to  put  a  period  to  your  suffer- 
^'  ings  ;  suffer,  afflict  yourselves,  groan,  be  wretch- 
ed ;  such  is  for  you  the  true  road  to  happiness.'' 
Blind  physicians  !  who  have  mistaken  for  a  dis- 
ease the  natural  state  of  man  !  they  have  not  seen 
that  his  desires  were  necessary  ;  that  his  passions 
were  essential  to  him ;  that  to  defend  him  from 
loving  legitimate  pleasures  ;  to  interdict  him  from 
desiring  them,  is  to  deprive  him  of  that  activity 
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which  is  the  vital  principle  of  society ;  that  to  tell 

him  to  hate,  to  desire  him  to  despise  himself,  is  to 

take  from  him  the  most  substantive  motive,  that! 

• 
can  conduct  him  to  virtue.  It  is  thus,  by  its  super-^ 

natural  remedies,  by  its  wretched  panacea,  super- 
stition, far  fi'om  curing  those  evils  which  render 
man  decrepid,  which  bend  him  almost  to  the  earth, 
has  only  increased  them ;  made  them  more  despe- 
rate ;  in  the  room  of  calming  his  passions,  it  gives 
them  inveteracy ;  makes  them  more  dangerous ; 
renders  them  more  venomous;  turns  that  into  a 
curse  which  nature  has  given  him  for  his  preser- 
vation ;  to  be  the  means  of  his  own  happiness.  It  [ 
is  not  by  extinguishing  the  passions  ofmanthathe  is 
to  be  rendered  happier;  it  is  by  jairning  them  into 
proper  channelsT^  by  directing  them  towards  use- 
ful objects,  which  by  being  truly  advantageous 
to  himself,  must  of  necessity  be  beneficial  to/ 
others. 

In  despite  of  the  errors  which  blind  the  human 
race,  in  despite  of  the  extravagance  of  man's 
superstition,  maugre  the  imbecility  of  his  political 
institutions,  notwithstanding  the  complaints,  in 
defiance  of  the  murmurs  he  is  continually  breath- 
ing forth  against  his  destiny,  there  are  yet  happy 
individuals  on  the  earth.  Man  has  sometimes  the 
felicity  to  behold  sovereigns  animated  by  the 
noble  passion  to  render  nations  flourishing;  full 
of  the  laudable  ambition  to  make  their  people 
happy ;  now  and  then  he  encounters  an  Antoni- 
nus, a  Trajan,  a  Julian,  an  Alfred,  a  Wash- 
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IKGTON ;  he  meets  with  elevated  minds  who  place 
their  glory  in  encom-aging  merit — who  rest  their 
happiness  in  succouring  indigence — who  think  it 
honourable  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  oppress^- 
ed  virtue:  he  sees  genius  occupied  with  the  de- 
sire of  meriting  the  eulogies  of  posterity;  of  elicit- 
ing the  admiration  of  his  fellow-citizens  by  serv- 
ing them  usefully,  satisfied  with  enjoying  that 
happiness  he  procures  for  others.^ 

Let  it  not  be  believed  that  the  man  of  poverty 
himself  is  excluded  from  happiness:  mediocrity 
and  indigence  frequently  procure  for  him  advan- 
tages that  opulence  and  grandeur  are  obliged  to 
acknowledge ;  which  title  and  wealth  are  con- 
strained to  envy:  the  soul  of  the  needy  man, 
always  in  action,  never  ceases  to  form  desires  which 
his  activity  places  within  his  reach;  whilst  the 
rich,  the  powerful,  are  frequently  in  the  afflicting 
embarrassment,  of  either  not  knowing  what  to 
wish  for,  or  else  of  desiring  those  objects  which 
their  listlessness  renders  it  impossible  for  them  to 
obtain.  The  poor  man's  body,  habituated  to 
labour,  knows  the  sweets  of  repose ;  this  repose 
of  the  body,  is  the  most  troublesome  fatigue  to 
him  who  is  wearied  with  his  idleness ;  exercise 
and  frugality,  procure  for  the  one  vigour,  health, 
and  contentment;  the  intemperance  and  sloth  of 
the  other,  furnish  him  only  with  disgust — load 
him  with  infirmities.  Indigence  sets  all  the  springs 
of  the  soul  to  work ;  it  is  the  mother  of  industry ; 
from  its  bosom  arises  genius ;  it  is  the  parent  of 
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talents,  the  hot-bed  of  that  merit  to  which  opu- 
lence is  obliged  to  pay  tribute ;  to  which  grandeur 
Tjows  its  homage.  In  short  the  blows  of  fate  find 
in  the  poor  man  a  flexible  reed,  who  bends 
without  breaking,  whilst  the  storms  of  adversity 
tear  the  rich  man  like  the  sturdy  oak  in  the  forest, 
up  by  the  very  roots. 

Thus  Nature  is  not  a  step-mother  to  the  greater 
inumber  of  her  children.  He  whom  fortune  has 
placed  in  an  obscure  station  is  ignorant  of  that 
ambition  which  devours  the  courtier;  knows 
nothing  of  the  inquietude  which  deprives  the  in- 
triguer of  his  rest ;  is  a  sti'anger  to  the  remorse, 
an  alien  to  the  disgust,  is  unconscious  of  the  weari- 
,ness  of  the  man,  who,  enriched  with  the  spoils  of 
a  nation,  does  not  know  how  to  turn  them  to  his 
profit.  The  more  the  body  labours,  the  more  the 
imagination  reposes  itself;  it  is  the  diversity  of 
the  objects  man  runs  over  that  kindles  it ;  it  is  the 
satiety  of  those  objects  that  causes  him  disgust ; 
the  imagination  of  the  indigent  is  circumscribed 
by  necessity :  he  receives  but  few  ideas :  he  is 
acquainted  with  but  few  objects:  in  consequence, 
he  has  but  little  to  desire;  he  contents  himself 
with  that  little :  whilst  the  entire  of  nature  with 
difficulty  suffices  to  satisfy  the  insatiable  desires, 
to  gratify  the  imaginary  wants  of  the  man,  plung- 
ed in  luxury,  who  has  run  over  and  exhausted  all  -- 
common  objects.  Those,  whom  prejudice  contem- 
plates; as  the  most  unhappy  of  men,  frequently 
enjoy    advantages   more   real,  happiness  mucli 
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greater,  than  those  who  oppress  them — ^who  despise 
them — but  who  are  nevertheless  often  reduced  to 
the  misery  of  envying  them.     Limited  desires  are 
a  real  benefit :  the  man  of  meaner  condition,  in  his 
humble  fortune,  desires  only  bread  :  he  obtains  it 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow ;  he  would  eat  it  with 
pleasure  if  injustice  did  not  sometimes  render  it 
bitter  to  him.     By  the  delirium  of  some  govern- 
ments, those  who  roll  in  abundance,  w  ithout  for 
that  reason  being  more  happy,  dispute  with  the* 
€ultivator  even  the  fruits  which  the  earth  yields  to 
the  labour  of  his  hands.    Princes  sometimes  sacri- 
iice  their  true  happiness,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
states,  to  these  passions — to  those  caprices  which 
discourage  the  people ;  which  plunge  their  pro- 
vinces in  misery :  which  make  millions  unhappy, 
without   any  advantage  to  themselves.     Tyrants 
oblige    the    subjects  to  curse  their  existence ;  to 
abandon  labour ;  take  from  them  the  courage  of 
propagating  a  progeny  who  would  be  unhappy  as 
their  fathers  :  the  excess  of  oppression  sometimes 
obliges  them  to  revolt ;  makes  them  avenge  them- 
selves by  wicked  outrages  of  the  injustice  it  has 
heaped  on  their  devoted  heads :  injustice,  by  re- 
ducing indigence  to  despair,  obliges  it  to  seek  in 
crime,  resources  against  its  misery.     An  unjust  go- 
vernment, produces  discouragement  in  the  soul :  its 
vexations  depopulate  a   country ;  under  its  influ- 
ence,  the  earth  remains  without    culture ;  from 
thence  is  bred  frightful  famine,  which  gives  birth 
to  contagion  and  plague.    The  misery  of  a  people 
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produce  revolutions ;  soured  by  misfortunes,  their 
minds  get  into  a  state  of  fermentation ;  the  over- 
throw of  an  empire,  is  the  necessary  effect.     It  is 
thus  that  physics  and  morals   are   always   con-  \ 
nected,  or  rather  are  the  same  thing. 

If  the  bad  morals  of  chiefs  do  not  always  produce 
such  marked  effects,  at  least  they  generate  sloth- 
fulness,  of  which  their  effect  is  to  fill  society  with 
mendicants  ;  to  crowd  it  with  malefactors ;  whose 
vicious  course  neither  superstition  nor  the  terror 
of  the  laws  can  arrest ;  which  nothing  can  induce 
to  remain  the  unhappy  spectators  of  a  welfare  they 
are  not  permitted  to  participate.  They  seek  a 
fleeting  happiness  at  the  expenee  even  of  their 
lives,  when  injustice  has  shut  up  to  them  the  road 
of  labour,  those  paths  of  industry  which  would 
have  rendered  them  both  useful  and  honest. 

Let  it  not  then  be  said  that  no  government  can 
render  all  its  subjects  happy ;  without  doubt  it 
cannot  flatter  itself  with  contenting  the  capricious 
humours  of  some  idle  citizens  who  are  obliged  to 
rack  their  imagination,  to  appease  the  disgust 
arising  from  lassitude  t  but  it  can,  and  it  ought  to 
occupy  itself  with  ministering  to  the  real  wants  of 
the  multitude,  with  giving  a  useful  activity  to  the 
whole  body  politic.  A  society  enjoys  ail  the  hap-  \  J 
piness  of  which  it  is  susceptible  whenever  the^J 
greater  number  of  its  members  are  wholesomely 
fed,  decently  cioathed,  comfortably  lodged— iii 
short  when  they  can  without  an  excess  of  toil  be- 
yond their  strength,  procure  wherewith  to  satisfy 
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those  wants  which  nature  has  made  necessary  to 
their  existence.  Their  mind  rests  contented  as  soon 
as  they  are  convinced  no  power  can  ravish  from 
them  the  fruits  of  their  industry ;  that  they  labour 
for  themselves ;  that  the  sweat  of  their  brow  is  for 
the  immediate  comfort  of  their  own  families.  By 
a  consequence  of  human  folly  in  some  regions, 
whole  nations  are  obliged  to  toil  incessantly,  to 
waste  their  strength,  to  sweat  under  their  burdens 
to  undulate  the  air  with  their  sighs,  to  drench  the 
^j^ah  with  their  tears,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
luxury,  to  gratify  the  whims,  to  support  the  cor- 
ruption of  a  small  number  of  irrational  beings ;  of 
some  few  useless  men  to  whom  happiness  has  be- 
come impossible,  because  their  bewildered  ima- 
ginations no  longer  know  any  bounds.  It  is  thus 
that  superstitious,  thus  that  political  errors  have 
changed  the  fair  face  of  nature  into  a  valley  of 
tears. 

For  want  of  consulting  reason,  for  want  of  know-  ^ 
ing  the  value  of  virtue,  for  want  of  being  instruct- 
ed in  their  true  interest,  for  want  of  being 
acquainted  with  what  constitutes  solid  happiness, 
in  what  consists  real  felicity,  the  prince  and  the 
people,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  great  and  the 
little,  are  unquestionably,  frequently  very  far  re- 
moved from  content ;  nevertheless  if  an  impartial 
eye  be  glanced  over  the  human  race,  it  will  be 
found  to  comprise  a  greater  number  of  benefits 
than  of  evils.  No  man  is  entirely  happy,  but  he 
is  so  in  detail  5  those  who  make  the  most  bitter 
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complaints  of  the  rigour  of  their  fate,  are  how- 
ever, held  in  existence  by  threads  frequently  im- 
perceptible;  are  prevented  from   the   desire  of 
quitting  it  by  circumstances  of  which  they  are  not 
aware.     In  short,  habit  lightens  to  man  the  bur-\ 
den  of  his  troubles;  grief  suspended  becomes  true 
enjoyment ;  every  want  is  a  pleasure  in  the  mo- 
ment when  it  is  satisfied  ;  freedom  from  chagrin, 
the  absence  of  disease,  is  a  happy  state  which  he 
enjoys  secretly,  without  even  perceiving  it ;  hope, 
which  rarely  abondons  him  entirely,  helps  him  to 
support  the  most  cruel  disasters.     The  prisoner 
laughs  in  his  irons.     The  wearied  villager  re- 
turns singing  to  his  cottage.     In  short,  the  man  \ 
who  calls  himself  the  most  unfortunate,  never  sees 
death  approach  without  dismay,  at  least,  if  des-  y 
pair  has  not  totally  disfigured  nature  in  his  eyes.     .1 
As  long  as  man  desires  the  continuation  of  his} 
being,  he  has  no  right  to  call  himself  completely  ]^ 
unhappy  ;  whilst  hope  sustains  him,  he  still  enjoys^ 
a  great  benefit.     If  man  was  more  just,  in  ren- 
dering to  himself  an  account  of  his  pleasures,  in 
estimating  his  pains,  he  would  acknowledge  that 
the  sum  of  the  first  exceeds  by  much  the  amount 
of  the  last ;  he  would  perceive  that  he  keeps  a 
very  exact  ledger  of  the  evil,  but  a  very  unfaith- 
ful journal  of  the  good :  indeed  he  would  avow, 
that  there  are  but  few   days  entirely  unhappy 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  existence.    His 
periodical  wants  procure  for  him  the  pleasure  of 
satisfying  them ;  his  soul  is  perpetally  moved  by 
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a  thousand  objects,  of  which  the  variety,  the  mul- 
tiplicity, the  novelty,  rejoices  him,  suspends  his 
sorrows,  diverts  his  chagrin.     His  physical  evils, 
are  they  violent  ?     They  are  not  of  long  duration  ; 
they  conduct  him  quickly  to  his  end  :  the  sorrows 
of  his  mind,  when  too  powerful,  conduct  him  to  it 
equally.    At  the  same  time  nature  refuses  him 
every  happiness,  she  opens  to  him  a  door  by  which 
he  quits  life  j  does  he  refuse  to  enter  it  ?    It  is  that 
he  yet  finds  pleasure  in  existence.    Are  nations 
reduced  to  despair  ?    Are  they  completely  miser- 
able ?     They  have   recourse   to    arms;   at   the 
risque  of  perishing,  they  make  the  most  violent 
efforts  to  terminate  there  sufferings. 
s^'  Thus  because  be  sees  so  many  of  his  fellows 
/  cling  to  life,  man  ought  to  conclude  they  are  not 
so  unhappy  as  he  thinks.    Then  let  him  not  ex- 
aggerate the  evils  of  the  human  race,  but  let  him 
impose  silence  on  that  gloomy  humour  that  per- 
suades him  these  evils  are  without  remedy ;  let 
him  only  diminish  by  degrees  the  number  of  his 
.  errors,  his  calamities  will  vanish  in  the  same  pro- 
l^ortion  ;  he  is  not  to  conclude  himself  infelicitous 
because  his  heart  never  ceases  to  form  new  de- 
sires, which  he  finds  it  difficult,  sometimes  impossi- 
ble to  gratify.  Since  his  body  daily  requires  nour- 
ishment,  let  him  infer  that  it  is  sound,  that  it 
fulfils  its  functions.    As  long  as  he  has  desires,  the 
proper  deduction  ought  to  be,  that  his  mind  is  kept 
iu  the  necessary  activity ;  he  should  gather  from 
all  tliis  that  passions  are  essential  to  him,  that  they 
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constitute  the  happiness  of  a  being  who  feels ;  are 
indispensable  to  a  man  who  thinks ;  are  requisite 
to  furnish  him  with  ideas  ;  that  they  are  a  vital 
principle  with  a  creature  who  must  necessarily  love 
that  which  procures  him  comfort,  who  must  equally 
desire  that  which  promises  him  a  mode  of  existence 
analogous  to  his  natural  energies.  As  long  as  he 
exists,  as  long  as  the  spring  of  his  soul  maintains 
its  elasticity,  this  soul  desires ;  as  long  as  it  desires, 
he  experiences  the  activity  which  is  necessary  to 
him ;  as  long  as  he  acts,  so  long  he  lives.  Human 
life  may  be  compared  to  a  river,  of  which  the 
waters  succeed  each  other,  drive  each  other  for- 
ward, and  flow  on  without  interruption ;  these 
waters,  obliged  to  roll  over  an  unequal  bed,  en- 
counter at  intervals  those  obstacles  which  prevent 
their  stagnation ;  they  never  cease  to  undulate ; 
sometimes  they  recoil,  then  again  rush  forward, 
thus  continuing  to  run  with  more  or  less  velocity, 
until  they  are  restored  to  the  ocean  of  nature. 
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CHAP,  XVII. 

Thps^  Ideas  whieh  are  true,  or  founded  upon 
Nature,  are  the  only  Remedies  for  the  Evils  of 
Man. — Recapitulation. — Conclusion  of  the  first 
Part, 

WsENJEVER  man  ceases  to  take  experience  for 
%}^  gwide,  he  falls  into  error.  His  errors  become 
yet  more  dangerous,  assume  a  more  determined 
i,;nyeteracy,  when  they  are  clothed  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  superstition  ;  it  is  then  that  he  hardly  ever 
cotisents  to  return  into  the  paths  of  truth ;  he  be- 
lieves himself  deeply  interested  in  no  longer  see- 
ing clearly  that  which  lies  before  him ;  he  fancies 
he  has  an  essential  advantage  in  no  longer  under- 
Standing  himself;  he  supposes  his  happiness  exacts 
that  he  should  shut  his  eyes  to  truth.  If  the  ma-, 
jority  of  moral  philosophers  have  mistaken  the 
human  heart — if  they  have  deceived  themselves 
upon  its  diseases — if  they  have  miscalculated  the 
remedies  that  are  suitable — if  the  remedies  they 
have  administered  have  been  inefficacious  or  even 
dangerous — it  is  because  they  have  abandoned 
nature — because  they  have  resisted  experience — 
because  they  have  not  had  sufficient  steadiness  to 
consult  their  reason — because  they  have  re- 
noujiiced  the  evidence  of  their  senses — because 
they  have  only  followed  the  caprices  of  an  ima- 
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gination  either  dazzled  by  enthusiasm  or  disturb- 
ed by  fear;  because  they  have  preferred  the 
illusions  it  has  held  forth  to  the  realities  of  nature, 
who  never  deceives 

It  is  for  want  of  having  felt  that  an  intelligent 
being  cannot  for  an  instant  lose  sight  of  his  own 
peculiar  conservation — of  his  particular  interests, 
either  real  or  fictitious — of  his  own  welfare, 
whether  permanent  or  transitory  ;  in  short,  of  his 
happiness,  either  true  or  false.  It  is  for  want  of 
having  considered  that  desires  are  natural,  that 
passions  are  essential,  that  both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  motions  necessary  to  the  soul  of  man,— 
that  the  physicians  of  the  human  mind  have  sup- 
posed supernatural  causes  for  his  wanderings ; 
have  only  applied  to  his  evils  topical  remedies, 
either  useless  or  dangerous.  Indeed,  in  desiring 
him  to  stifle  his  desires,  to  combat  his  propensities, 
to  annihilate  his  passions,  they  have  done  lio  more 
than  give  him  sterile  precepts,  at  once  vagUe  arid 
impracticable  ;  these  vain  lessons  hate  influenced 
no  one  ;  they  have  at  most  restrained  some  few 
mortals  whom  a  quiet  imagination  but  feebly  So- 
licited to  evil;  the  terrors  with  which  they  have 
accompanied  them  have  disturbed  the  tranquilh'ty 
of  those  persons  who  were  moderate"  by  their  na- 
ture, without  ever  arresting  the  ungovernable 
temperament  of  those  who  were  inebriated  by 
their  passions,  or  hurried  along  by  the  torrent  of 
habit.  In  short,  the  promises  of  superstition,  as 
well  as  the  menaces  it  hotds^  forth,  have  only  for- 
med fanatics,  given  birth  to  enthusiasts,  who  are 
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either  dangerous  or  useless  to  society,  without 
ever  making  man  truly  virtuous ;  that  is  to  say, 
useful  to  his  fellow  creatures. 

These,  empirics  guided  by  a  blind  routine  have, 
not  seen  that  man  as  long  as  he  exists,  is  obliged  to 
feel,  to  desire,  to  have  passions,  to  satisfy  them  in 
proportion  to  the  energy  which  his  organization 
has  given  him ;  they  have  not  perceived  that 
education  planted  these  desires  in  his  heart— that 
habit  rooted  them — ^that  his  government,  fre-' 
quently  vicious,  corroborated  their  growth — that 
public  opinion  stamped  them  with  its  approba- 
tion—that experience  render  them  necessary-^^ 
that  to  tell  men  thus  constituted  to  destroy  their 
passions,  was  either  to  plunge  them  into  despair  or 
else  to  order  them  remedies  too  revolting  for  their 
temperament  In  the  actual  state  of  opulent  so- 
cieties, to  say  to  a  man  who  knows  by  experience 
that  riches  procure  every  pleasure,  that  he  must 
not  desire  them ;  that  he  must  not  make  any  efforts 
to  obtain  them;  that  he  ought  to  detach  himself 
from  them  :  is  to  persuade  him  to  render  himself 
miserable.  To  tell  an  ambitious  man  not  to  desire 
grandeur,  not  to  covet  power,  which  every  thing 
conspires  to  point  out  to  him  as  the  height  of  feli- 
city, is  to  order  him  to  overturn  at  one  blow  the 
habitual  system  of  his  ideas ;  it  is  to  speak  to  a 
deaf  man.  To  tell  a  lover  of  an  impetuous  tem- 
perament to  stifle  his  passions  for  the  object  that 
enchants  him,  is  to  make  him  understand,  tlmt  he 
ought  to  renounce  his  happiness.    To  oppose  su- 
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perstitiontosiich  substantive,  such  puissant  interests 
is  to  combat  realities  by  cbimerical  speculations. 

Indeed,  if  things  were  examined  without  prepos- 
session, it  would  be  found  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  precepts  inculcated  by  superstition,  which  fana- 
tical dogmas  hold  forth,  which  supernatural 
mortals  give  to  man,  are  as  ridiculous  as  they  are 
impossible  to  be  put  into  practice.  To  interdict 
passion  to  man,  is  to  desire  of  him  not  to  be  a  human 
creature ;  to  counsel  an  individual  of  a  violent 
imagination  to  moderate  his  desires,  is  to  advise 
him  to  change  his  temperament — is  to  request  his 
blood  to  flow  more  sluggishly.  To  tell  a  man  to 
renounce  his  habits,  is  to  be  willing  that  a  citi- 
zen, accustomed  to  clothe  himself,  should  consent 
to  walk  quite  naked ;  it  would  avail  as  much,  to 
desire  him  to  change  the  lineament  of  his  face,  to 
destroy  his  configuration,  to  extinguish  his  imagi- 
nation, to  alter  the  course  of  his  fluids,  as  to  com- 
mand him  not  to  have  passions  which  excite  an 
activity  analogous  with  his  natural  energy  ;  or  to 
lay  aside  those  which  confirmed  habit  has  made 
him  contract ;  which  his  circumstances,  by  a  long 
succession  of  causes  and  effects,  have  converted 
into  wants.  Such  are,  however,  the  so  much 
boasted  remedies  which  the  greater  number  of 
moral  philosophers  apply  to  human  depravity. 
Is  it,  then  surprising  they  do  not  produce  the  desi- 
red effect,  or  that  they  only  reduce  man  to  a  state 
of  despair  by  the  effervescence  that  results  from 
the  continual  conflict  which  they  excite  betv/een 
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the  passions  of  his  heart  and  these  fanciful  doc- 
trines ;  between  his  vices  and  his  virtues ;  between 
his  habits  and  those  chimerical  fears  with  which 
superstition  is  at  all  times  ready  to  overwhelm  him  ? 
The  vices  of  society,  aided  by  the  objects  of  which 
it  avails  itself  to  what  the  desires  of  man,  the  plea- 
sures, the  riches,  the  grandeur  v/hich  his  govern- 
ment holds  forth  to  him  as  so  many  seductive  mag- 
nets, the  advantage  which  education^  the  benefits 
which  example,  the  interests  which  public  opinion 
render  dear  to  him,  attract  him  on  one  side; 
whilst  a  gloomy  morality,  founded  upon  supersti- 
tious illusions,  vainly  solicit  him  on  the  other ;  thus, 
superstition  plunges  him  into  misery ;  holds  a  vio- 
lent struggle  with  his  heart,  without  scarcely  ever 
gaining  the  victory ;  when  by  accident  it  does  pre- 
vail against  so  many  united  forces,  it  renders  him 
unhappy ;  it  completely  destroys  the  spring  of  his 
soul. 

J^  Passions  are  the  true  counterpoise  to  passions ; 
then  let  him  not  seek  to  destroy  them ;  but  let 
him  endeavour  to  direct  them ;  let  him  balance 
those  which  are  prejudicial,  by  those  which  are 
useful  to  society.  Reason^  the  fruit  of  experience^ 
is  only  the  art  of  choosing  those  passions  to  which 
for  his  own  peculiar  happiness  he  ought  to  listen. 
Education  is  the  true  art  of  disseminating  the 
proper  method  of  cultivating  advantageous  pas- 
sions in  the  heart  of  man.  Legislation  is  the  art 
of  restraining  dangerous  passions ;  of  exciting  those 

/  which  may  be  conducive  to  the  public  welfare* 
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Superstition  is  only  the  miserable  art  of  planting" 
the  unproductive  labour — of  nourishing  in  the  soul 
of  man  those  chimeras,  those  illusions,  those  im- 
postures, those  incertitudes  from  whence  spring^ 
passions  fatalto  himself  as  well  as  to  others:  it  is 
only  by  bearing  up  with  fortitude  against  these  that 
he  can  securely  place  himself  on  the  road  to  happi- 
ness. True  religion  is  the  art  of  advocating  truth 
— of  renouncing  error — of  contemplating  reality —  \ 
of  drawing  wisdom  from  experience — of  culti- 
vating man's  nature  to  his  own  felicity,  by  teaching 
him  to  contribute  to  that  of  his  associates ;  in  short 
it  is  reason,  education,  and  legislation,  united  to 
further  the  great  end  of  human  existence,  bj^ 
causing  the  passions  of  man  to  flow  in  a  current  / 
genial  to  his  ov/n  happiness. 

Reason  and  morals  cannot  effect  any  thing  on 
mankind  if  they  do  not  point  out  to  each  indivi- 
dual that  his  true  interest  is  attached  to  a  conduct 
that  is  either  useful  to  others  or  beneficial  to  him- 
self;  this  conduct  to  be  useful  must  conciliate  for 
him  the  benevolence,  gain  for  him  the  favor  of 
those  beings  who  are  necessary  to  his  happiness : 
it  is  then  for  the  interest  of  mankind,  for  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race,  it  is  for  the  esteem 
of  himself,  for  the  love  of  his  fellows,  for  the  ad- 
vantages which  ensue,  that  education  in  early  life 
should  kindle  the  imagination  of  the  citizen ;  this 
is  the  true  means  of  obtaining  those  happy  results 
with  which  habit  should  familiarize  him ;  which 
public  opinion  should  render  dear  to  his  heart  5  for 
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which  example  ought  continually  to  rouse  his 
faculties ;  after  which  he  should  be  taught  to 
search  with  unceasing  attention.  Goxiernment  by 
the  aid  of  recompences,  ought  to  encourage  him  to 
follow  this  plan ;  by  visiting  crime  with  punish- 
ment it  ought  to  deter  those  who  are  willing  to 
interrupt  it.  Thus  the  hope  of  a  true  welfare,  the 
fear  of  real  evil,  will  be  passions  suitable  to 
countervail  those  which  by  their  impetuosity  would 
injure  society;  these  last  will  at  least  become 
very  rare,  if  instead  of  feeding  man's  mind  with 
imintelligible  speculations,  in  lieu  of  vibrating  on 
his  ears  words  void  of  sense,  he  is  only  spoken  to 
of  realities,  only  shewn  those  interests  which  are 
in  unison  with  truth. 

Man  is  frequently  so  wicked,  only,  because  he 
almost  always  feels  himself  interested  in  being 
so ;  let  him  be  more  enlightened,  more  familiar- 
ized with  truth,  more  accustomed  to  virtue,  he  will 
be  made  more  happy ;  he  will  necessarily  become 
better.  An  equitable  government,  a  viligant 
administration,  will  presently  fill  the  state  with 
honest  citizens ;  it  will  hold  forth  to  them  present 
reasons  for  benevolence  ;  real  advantages  intruth ; 
palpable  motives  to  be  virtuous ;  it  will  instruct 
them  in  their  duties ;  it  will  foster  them  with  its 
cares ;  it  will  allure  them  by  the  assurance  of  their 
own  peculiar  happiness ;  its  promises  faithfully 
fulfilled — its  menaces  regularly  executed,  Avill  un- 
questionably have  much  more  weight  than  those 
of  a  gloomy  superstition,  which  never  exhibits  to 
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their  view  other  than  ilkisory  benefits,  fallacious 
punishments,  which  the  man  hardened  in  wicked- 
ness will  doubt  every  time  he  finds  an  interest  in 
questioning  them  :  present  motives  will  tell  more 
home  to  his  heart  than  those  which  are  distant  and 
at  best  uncertain.  The  vicious  and  the  wicked  are 
so  common  upon  the  earth,  so  pertinacious  in  their 
evil  courses,  so  attached  to  their  irregularities,  onlj^ 
because  there  are  but  few  governments  that  make 
man  feel  the  advantage  of  being  just,  the  pleasure 
of  being  honest,  the  happiness  of  being  benevolent ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  hardly  any  place  where 
the  most  powerful  interests  do  not  solicit  him  to 
crime,  by  favouring  the  propensities  of  a  vicious 
organization ;  by  countenancing  those  appetencies 
which  nothing  has  attempted  to  rectify  or  lead 
to  Vizards  virtue.  A  savage,  who  in  his  horde  knows 
not  the  value  of  money,  certainly  would  not  com- 
mit a  crime,  if  when  transplanted  into  civilized 
society,  he  should  presently  learn  to  desire  it, 
should  make  efforts  to  obtain  it,  and  if  he  could 
without  danger  finish  by  stealing  it;  above  all,  if  he 
had  not  been  taught  to  respect  the  property  of  the 
beings  who  environ  him.  The  savages  and  the 
child  are  precisely  in  the  same  state  ;  it  is  the 
negligence  of  society,  of  those  entrusted  with  their 
education,  that  renders  both  the  one  and  the  other 
wicked.  The  son  of  a  noble,  from  his  infancy 
learns  to  desire  power,  at  a  riper  age  he  becomes 
ambitious;  if  he  has  the  address  to  insinuate  him- 
self into  favor,  he  perhaps  becomes  wicked,  because 
Vol.  II.  5 
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in  some  societies  he  has  been  taught  to  know  he 
may  be  so  with  impunity  when  he  can  command 
the  ear  of  his  sovereign.  It  is  not  therefore  nature 
that  makes  man  wicked,  they  are  his  institutions 
which  determine  him  to  vice.  The  infant  brought 
up  amongst  robbers,  can  generally  become  nothing 
but  a  malefactor;  if  he  had  been  reared  with 
honest  people,  the  chance  is  he  would  have  been  a 
virtuous  man. 

If  the  source  be  traced  of  that  profound  igno- 
rance in  which  man  is  with  respect  to  his  morals, 
to  the  motives  that  can  give  volition  to  his  will,  it 
will  be  found  in  those  false  ideas  which  the  greater 
number  of  speculators  have  formed  to  themselves 
of  human  nature.  The  science  of  morals  has  be- 
come an  enigma  which  it  is  impossible  to  unrevel ; 
because  man  has  made  himself  double ;  has  dis- 
tinguished his  soul  from  his  body ;  supposed  it  of  a 
nature  different  from  all  know  beings,  with  modes 
of  action,  with  properties  distinct  from  all  other 
bodies,  because  he  has  emancipated  this  soul  from 
physical  laws,  in  order  to  submit  it  to  capricious 
laws  emanating  from  men  who  have  pretended 
they  are  derived  from  imaginary  regions,  placed 
at  very  remote  distances :  metaphysicians  seized 
upon  these  gratuitous  suppositions,  and  by  dint  of 
I  subtilizing  them,  have  rendering  them  completely 
unintelligible.  These  moralists  have  not  perceived 
that  motion  is  essential  to  the  soul  as  well  as  to  the 
living  body ;  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  are 
never  moved  but  by  material,  by  physical  objects ; 
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that  the  want  of  each  regenerate  themselves  un- 
ceasingly ;  that  the  wants  of  the  soul,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  body  are  purely  physical ;  that  the  most 
intimate,  the  most  constant  connection  subsists 
between  the  soul  and  the  body ;  or  rather  they 
have  been  unwilling  to  allow  that  they  are  only 
the  same  thing  considered  under  different  points 
of  view.  Obstinate  in  their  supernatural,  unintel- 
ligible opinions,  they  have  refused  to  open  their 
eyes,  which  would  have  convinced  them  that  the 
body  in  suffering  rendered  the  soul  miserable  ;  that 
the  soul  afflicted  undermined  the  body  and  brought 
it  to  decay ;  that  both  the  pleasures  and  agonies 
of  the  niind  have  an  influence  over  the  body, 
either  plunge  it  into  sloth  or  give  It  activity :  they 
have  rather  chosen  to  believe,  that  the  soul  draws 
its  thoughts,  whether  pleasant  or  gloomy,  from  its 
own  peculiar  sources,  while  the  fact  is,  that  it 
derives  its  ideas  only  from  material  objects  that 
strike  on  the  physical  organs ;  that  it  is  neither 
determined  to  gaiety  nor  led  on  to  sorrow,  but  by 
the  actual  state,  whether  permanent  or  transitory^ 
in  which  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  body  are  found. 
In  short,  they  have  been  loath  to  acknowledge  that 
the  soul,  purely  passive,  undergoes  the  same 
changes  which  the  body  experiences ;  is  only  moved 
by  its  intervention ;  acts  only  by  its  assistance,  re- 
ceives its  sensations,  its  perceptions,  forms  its  ideas, 
derives  either  its  happiness  or  its  misery  from 
physical  objects^  through  the  medium  of  the  organs 
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of  which  the  body  is  composed ;  frequently  without 
its  own  cognizance,  often  in  despite  of  itself. 

By  a  consequence  of  these  opinions,  connected 
with  marvellous  systems,  or  systems  invented  to 
justify  them,  they  have  supposed  the  human  soul 
to  be  a  free  agent ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  has  the 
faculty  of  moving  itself;  that  it  enjoys  the  pri- 
vilege of  acting  independent  of  the  impulse  re- 
ceived from  exterior  objects,  through  the  organs 
of  the  body ;  that  regardless  of  these  impulsions 
it  can  even  resist  them,  and  follow  its  own  direc- 
tions by  its  own  energies ;  that  it  is  not  only  dif- 
ferent in  its  nature  from  all  other  beings,  but  has 
a  separate  mode  of  action ;  in  other  words,  that 
it  is  an  insolated  point  which  is  not  submitted  to 
that  uninterrupted  chain  of  motion  which  bodies 
communicate  to  each  other  in  a  nature,  whose 
parts  are  always  in  action.  Smitten  with  their 
sublime  notions,  these  speculators  were  not  aware 
that  in  thus  distinguishing  the  soul  from  the  body 
and  from  all  known  beings,  they  rendered  it  an 
impossibility  to  form  any  true  ideas  of  it,  either  to 
themselves  or  to  others :  they  were  unwilling  to 
perceive  the  perfect  analogy  which  is  found  be- 
tween the  manner  of  the  soul's  action  and  that  by 
which  the  body  is  afflicted ;  they  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  necessary  and  continual  correspondence  which 
is  found  between  the  soul  and  the  body ;  they 
perhaps  did  not  perceive  that  like  the  body  it  is 
subjected  to  the  motion  of  attraction  and  repulsion ; 
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has  an  aptitude  to  be  attracted,  a  disposition  to 
repel,  which  is  ascribable  to  qualities  inherent  in 
those  physical  subsistances,  which  give  play  to  the 
organs  of  the  body  ;  that  the  volition  of  its  will,  the 
activity  of  its  passions,  the  continual  regeneration 
of  its  desires,  are  never  more  than  consequences 
of  that  activity  which  is  produced  in  the  body 
by  material  objects  which  are  not  under  its  con- 
troul;  that  these  objects  render  it  either  happy 
or  miserable,  active  or  languishing,  contented  or 
discontented,  in  despite  of  itself, — in  defiance  of 
all  the  efforts  it  is  capable  of  making  to  render  it 
otherwise  ;  they  have  rather  chosen  to  seek  in  the 
heavens  for  unknown  powers  to  set  it  in  motion  ; 
they  have  held  forth  to  man  distant,  imaginary 
interests  :  under  the  pretext  of  procuring  for  him 
future  happiness,  he  has  been  prevented  from 
labouring  to  his  present  felicity,  which  has  been 
studiously  withheld  from  his  knowledge  :  his  re- 
gards have  been  fixed  .upon  the  heavens,  that  he 
might  lose  sight  of  the  earth  :  truth  has  been  con- 
cealed from  him ;  and  it  has  been  pretended  he 
would  be  rendered  happy  by  dint  of  terrors,  always 
at  an  immense  distance ;  by  means  of  shadows, 
with  whose  substances  he  could  never  come  in 
cantact ;  of  chimeras  formed  by  his  own  bewilder- 
ed imagination,  which  changed  nearly  as  often  as 
the  governments  to  which  he  was  submitted.  In 
short  hood-winked  by  his  fears,  blinded  by  his  own 
credulity,  he  was  only  guided  through  the  fiexuous 
paths  of  life,  by  mefi  blind  as  himself^  where  both 
the  one  and  the  other  were  frequently  lost  in  the  maze. 

2 
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CONCLUSION. 


From  every  thing  which  has  been  hitherto  said, 
it  evidently  results  that  all  the  errors  of  mankind, 
of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  arise  from  man's 
having  renounced  reason,  quitted  experience,  and 
refused  the  evidence  of  his  senses  that  he  might  be 
guided  by  imagination,  frequently  deceitful ;  by 
authority,  always  suspicious.  Man  will  ever  mis- 
take his  true  happiness  as  long  as  he  neglects  to 
study  nature,  to  investigate  her  laws,  to  seek  in 
her  alone  the  remedies  for  those  evils  which  are 
the  consequence  of  his  errors :  he  will  be  an  enig- 
ma to  himself,  as  long  as  he  shall  believe  himself 
double ;  that  he  is  moved  by  an  inconceivable 
spiritual  power,  of  the  laws  and  nature  of  which 
he  is  ignorant;  his  intellectual,  as  well  as  his 
moral  faculties,  will  remain  unintelligible  to  him 
if  he  does  not  contemplate  them  with  the  same 
eyes  as  he  does  his  corporeal  qualities ;  if  he  does 
not  view  them  as  submitted  in  every  thing  to  the 
same  impulse,  as  governed  by  the  same  regula-  ^ 
tions.  The  system  of  his  pretended  free  agency  v 
is  without  support ;  experience  contradicts  it  every 
instant,  and  proves  that  he  never  ceases  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  necessity  in  all  his  actions  ; 
this  truth,  far  from  being  dangerous  to  man,  far~] 
from  being  destructive  of  his  morals,  furnishes  \ 
him  with  their  true  basis  by  making  him  feel  the 
necessity  of  those  relations  which  subsists  between 
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h  sensible  beings  united  in  society  :  who  have  con» 
gregated  with  a  view  of  uniting  their  common 
efforts  for  their  reciprocal  felicity.  From  the  ne- 
cessity of  these  relations,  spring  the  necessity  of 
his  duties;  these  point  out  to  him  the  sentiments 
of  love,  which  he  should  accord  to  virtuous  con- 
duct; that  aversion  he  should  have  for  what  is 
vicious ;  the  horror  he  should  feel  for  every  thing 
criminal.  From  hence  the  true  foundation  of 
Moral  Obligation  will  be  obvious,  which  is  only 
the  necessity  of  taking  means  to  obtain  the  end 
man  proposes  to  himself  by  uniting  in  society  ;  in 

.    wWich  each  individual  for  his  own  peculiar  interest, 
'  his  own  particular  happiness,  his  own  personal 

,    security,  is  obliged  to  display  dispositions  requisite 

i_,  .to  conciliate  the  affections  of  his  associates ;  to 
hold  a  conduct  suitable  to  the  preservation  of  the 
/\  community ;  to  contribute  by  his  actions  to  the 
'y  happiness  of  the  whole.  In  a  word,  it  is  upon  the 
necessary  action  and  re-action  of  the  human  will 
upon  the  necessary  attraction  and  repulsion  of 
man's  soul,  that  all  his  morals  are  bottomed  ;  it  is 
the  unison  of  his  will,  the  concert  of  his  actions, 
that  maintains  society ;  it  is  rendered  miserable 
by  his  discordance ;  it  is  dissolved  by  his  want 
of  union. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  names  under  v/hich  man  has  designated 
the  concealed  causes  acting  in  nature,  and  their 
various  effects,  are  never  more  than  necessity  con- 
sidered under  different  points  of  view,  with  the 
original    cause    oi  which — the    great   cause   of 
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causes^— he  must  ever  remain  ignorant.  It  will  be 
found  that  what  he  calls  order,  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  causes  and  effects,  of  which  he  sees, 
or  believes  he  sees,  the  entire  connection,  the  com- 
plete routine,  which  pleases  him  as  a  whole,  when 
he  finds  it  conformable  to  his  existence.  In  like 
manner  it  will  be  seen  that  what  he  calls  confusion,. 
is  a  consequence  of  like  necessary  causes  and 
effects,  of  which  he  loses  the  concatenation,  which 
he  therefore  thinks  unfavourable  to  himself,  or 
but  little  suitable  to  his  being.  That  he  has  desig- 
nated by  the  names  of 

Intelligence,  those  necessary  causes  that  neces- 
sarily operate  the  chain  of  events  which  he  com- 
prises under  the  term  order: 

Dimnity,  those  necessary  but  invisible  causes 
which  give  play  to  nature,  in  which  every  thing 
acts  according  to  immutable  and  necessary  laws : 

Destiny  or  fatality,  the  necessary  connection 
of  those  unknown  causes  and  effects  which  he 
beholds  in  the  world  : 

Chance,  those  effects  which  he  is  not  able  to 
foresee,  or  of  which  he  is  ignorant  of  the  necessary 
connection,  with  their  causes  : 

Intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  those  effects 
and  those  modifications  necessary  to  an  organised 
being,  whom  he  has  supposed  to  be  moved  by  an 
inconceivable  agent ;  who  he  has  believed  dis- 
tinguished from  his  body,  of  a  nature  totally  diffe- 
rent from  it,  and  which  he  has  designated  by  the 
word  SOUL.  In  consequence,  he  has  believed  this 
agent  immortal ;  not  dissoluble  like  the  body. 
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It  has  been  shewn  that  the  marvellous  doctrine 
of  another  life,  is  founded  upon  gratuitous  supposi- 
tions, contradicted  by  reflections,  unsupported  by 
experience,  that  may  or  may  not  be,  without  man's 
knowing  any  thing  on  the  subject.  It  has  been 
proved,  that  the  hypothesis  is  not  only  useless  to 
man's  morals,  but  again,  that  it  is  calculated  to 
palsy  his  exertions ;  to  divert  him  from  actively 
pursuing  the  true  road  to  his  own  happiness  ;  to 
fill  him  with  romantic  caprices ;  to  inebriate  him 
with  opinions  prejudicial  to  his  tranquillity ;  in 
short,  to  lull  to  slumber  the  vigilance  of  legislators ; 
by  dispensing  them  from  giving  to  education,  to 
the  institutions,  to  the  laws  of  society,  all  that 
attention,  which  it  is  the  duty  and  for  his  interest 
they  should  bestow.  It  must  have  been  felt,  that 
politics  has  unaccountably  rested  itself  upon  wrong 
opinions ;  upon  ideas  little  capable  of  satisfying 
those  passions,  which  every  thing  conspires  to 
kindle  in  the  heart  of  man ;  who  ceases  to  view 
the  future,  while  the  present  seduces  and  hurries 
him  along.  It  has  been  shewn,  that  contempt  of 
death  is  an  advantageous  sentiment,  calculated  to 
inspire  man's  mind  with  courage ;  to  render  him 
intrepid ;  to  induce  him  to  undertake  that  which 
may  be  truly  useful  to  society ;  in  short,  from  what 
has  preceded,  it  will  be  obvious,  what  is  competent 
to  conduct  man  to  happiness,  and  also  what  are 
the  obstacles  that  error  opposes  to  his  felicity. 

Let  us  not  then,  be  accused  of  demolishing  pre- 
judice, without  edifying  the  mind ;  with  combat- 
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ing  error  without   substituting  truth  ;  with  under- 
rating the  power  of  the  great  cause  of  causes  ;  with  / 
sapping  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  foundations  \ 
of  superstition  and  of  sound  morals.     The  last  is 
necessary  t6  man ;  it  is  founded  upon  his  nature  ; 
its  duties  are  certain,  they  must  last  as  long  as  the 
human  race  remains ;  it  imposes   obligations   on 
him,  because,  without  it,  neither  individuals  nor 
society  could  be  able  to  subsist,  either  obtain  or  ^ 
enjoy  those  advantages  which  nature  obliges  them.  | 
to  desire. 

Listen  then,  O  man !  to  those  morals  which  are 
established  upon  experience  ;  which  are  grounded 
upon  the  necessity  of  things ;  do  not  lend  thine  ear 
to  those  superstitions  founded  upon  reveries; 
rested  upon  imposture ;  built  upon  the  capricious 
whims  of  a  disordered  imagination.  Follow  the 
lessons  of  those  humane,  those  gentle  morals,  which  ' 
conduct  man  to  virtue,  by  the  voice  of  happiness : 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  inefficacious  cr  ie^^"super- 
stition,  which  renders  man  really  unhappy ;  which 
can  never  make  him  reverence  virtue  ;  which 
renders  truth  hateful;  which  paints  veracity  in 
hideous  colours ;  in  short,  let  him  see  if  reason, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  rival,  who  prohibits  its 
use,  will  not  more  surely  conduct  him  towards 
that  great  end,  which  is  the  object  of  his  research, 
which  is  the  natural  tendency  of  all  his  views. 

Indeed,  what  benefit  has  the  human  race  hither- 
to drawn  from  those  sublime,  those  supernatural 
notions  with  which  superstition  has  fed  mortals 
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during  so  many  ages  ?  All  those  phantoms  conjured 
up  by  ignorance — brooded  by  imagination ;  all 
those  hypothesis,  subtile  as  they  are  irrational ; 
from  which  experience  is  banished,  all  those 
words  devoid  of  meaning  with  which  languages 
are  crowded ;  all  those  fantastical  hopes ;  those 
panic  terrors  which  have  been  brought  to  operate  on 
the  will  of  man ;  what  have  they  done  ?  Has  any 
or  the  whole  of  them  rendered  him  better,  more 
enlightened  to  his  duties,  more  faithful  in  their 
performance  ?  Have  those  marvellous  systems,  or 
those  sophistical  inventions,  by  which  they  have 
been  supported,  carried  conviction  to  his  mind, 
reason  into  his  conduct,  virtue  into  his  heart  ? 
Have  they  led  him  to  the  least  acquaintance  with 
the  great  Cause  of  Causes  ?  Alas  !  it  is  a  lament- 
able fact,  that  cannot  be  too  often  exposed,  that  all 
these  things  have  done  nothing  more  than  plunge 
the  human  understanding  into  that  darkness  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  be  withdrawn ;  sown  in 
man's  heart  the  most  dangerous  errors;  of  which  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  divest  him  ;  given  birth  to 
those  fatal  passions,  in  which  may  be  found  the 
true  source  of  those  evils,  with  which  his  species  is 
afflicted  :  but  have  never  enlightened  his  mind 
with  truth,  nor  led  him  to  that  right  healthy  wor- 
ship, which  man  best  pays  by  a  rational  enjoyment 
of  the  faculties  with  which  he  is  gifted. 

Cease  then,  O  mortal !  to  let  thyself  be  disturbed 
with  chimeras,  to  let  thy  mind  be  troubled  with 
phantoms  which  thine  own  imagination  has  created, 
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or  to  which  arch  imposture  has  given  birth.  Re- 
nounce thy  vague  hopes,  disengage  thyself  from 
thine  overwhelming  fears,  follow  without  inquie- 
tude the  necessary  routine  which  nature  has 
marked  out  for  thee  ;  strew  the  road  with  flowers 
if  thy  destiny  permits  ;  remove,  if  thou  art  able, 
the  thorns  scattered  over  it.  Do  not  attempt  to 
plunge  thy  views  into  an  impenetrable  futurity ; 
its  obscurity  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  prove  to  thee, 
that  it  is  either  useless  or  dangerous  to  fathom. 
Think  of  making  thyself  happy  in  that  existence 
which  is  known  to  thee  :  if  thou  wouldst  preserve 
thyself,  be  temperate,  be  moderate,  be  reasonable : 
if  thou  seekest  to  render  thy  existence  durable, 
be  not  prodigal  of  pleasure ;  abstain  from  every 
thing  that  can  be  hurtful  to  thyself,  injurious  to 
others :  be  truly  intelligent ;  that  is  to  say,  learn  to 
esteem  thyself,  to  preserve  thy  being,  to  fulfil  that 
end  which  at  each  moment  thou  proposest  to  thy- 
self. Be  virtuous,  to  the  end  that  thou  mayest 
render  thyself  solidly  happy,  that  thou  mayest 
'enjoy  the  affections,  secure  the  esteem,  partake  of 
the  assistance  of  those  by  whom  thou  art  surround- 
ed; of  those  beings  whom  nature  has  made 
necessary  to  thine  own  peculiar  felicity.  Even 
when  they  should  be  unjust,  render  thyself  wor- 
thy of  their  applause,  of  thine  own  love,  and  thou 
shalt  live  content,  thy  serenity  shall  not  be  disturb- 
ed, the  end  of  thy  career  shall  not  slander  thy 
life  ;  which  will  be  exempted  from  remorse  :  death 
will  be  to  thee  the  door  to  a  new  existence  ,  a  new 
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order,  in  which  thou  wilt  be  submitted,  as  thou 
art  at  present,  to  the  eternal  laws  of  nature,  which 
ordains,  that  to  live  happy  here  below,  THOtJ 
MUST  MAKE  OTHERS  HAPPY.  Suffer  thysclf  then,  to 
be  drawn  gently  along  thy  journey,  until  thou 
shalt  sleep  peaceable  on  that  bosom  which  has 
given  thee  birth :  if  contrary  to  thine  expectation, 
there  should  be  another  life  of  eternal  felicity, 
thou  canst  not  fail  being  a  partaker. 

For  thou,  wicked  unfortunate !  who  art  found  in 
continual  contradiction  with  thyself;  thou  whose 
disorderly  machine  can  neither  accord  with  thine 
own  peculiar  nature,  nor  with  that  of  thine  associ- 
ates, whatever  may  be  thy  crimes,  whatever  may 
be  thy  fears  of  punishment  in  another  life,  thou  art 
at  least  already  cruelly  punished  in  this  ?  Do  not 
thy  follies,  thy  shameful  habits,  thy  debaucheries, 
damage  thine  health  ?  Dost  thou  not  linger  out  life 
in  disgust,  fatigued  with  thine  own  excesses  ?  Does 
not  listlessness  punish  thee  for  thy  satiated  pas- 
sions ?  Has  not  thy  vigour,  thy  gaiety,  thy  con- 
tent, already  yielded  to  feebleness,  crouched  under 
infirmities,  given  place  to  regret?  Do  not  thy  vices 
every  day  dig  thy  grave  ?  Every  time  thou  hast 
stained  thyself  v/ith  crime,  hast  thou  dared  with- 
out horror  to  return  into  thyself,  to  examine  thine 
own  conscience  ?  Hast  thou  not  found  remorse, 
error,  shame,  established  in  thine  heart  ?  Hast 
thou  not  dreaded  the  scrutiny  of  thy  fellow  man  ? 
Hast  thou  not  trembled  when  alone  ;  unceasingly 
feared,  that  truth,  so  terrible  for  thee,  should  un- 
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veil  thy  dark  transgressions,  throw  into  light  thine 
enormous  iniquities  ?  Do  not  then  any  longer  fear 
to  part  with  thine  existence,  itwill  at  least  put  an  end 
to  those  richly  merited  torments  thou  hast  inflict- 
ed on  thyself ;  Deaths  in  delivering  the  earth  from 
an  incommodious  burthen,  will  also  deliver  thee 
from  thy  most  cruel  enemy y  thyself. 


END  OF  PART    I. 
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PART  ir. 


on    the    divinity  ;-^proofs  of    his    existence:  —  op  his^ 
Attributes:    of    his  influence    over    the  happiness 

OF    MAN. 


CHAP.   I. 

The  Origin  of  Man's  Ideas  upon  the  Diviniftf. 

If  man  possessecf  the  courage,  if  he  had  the  requi- 
site industry  to  recur  to  the  source  of  those  opinions 
which  are  raost  deeply  engraven  on  his  brain  ;  if  he 
rendered  to  himself  a  faithful  account  of  the  reasons 
which  make  him  hold  these  opinions  as  sacred  ;  if 
he  coolly  examined  the  basis  of  his  hopes,  the  foun- 
dation of  his  fears,  he  would  find  that  it  very  fre- 
quently happens,  those  objects,  or  those  ideas  which 
move  him  most  powerfully,  either  have  sio  real  exist- 
ence, or  are  words  devoid  of  meaning,  which  terror 
has  conjured  up  to  explain  some  sudden  disaster; 
that  they  are  often  phantoms  engendered  by  a  dis- 
ordered imagination,  modified  by  ignorance  ;  the 
effect  of  an  ardent  mind  distracted  by  contending 
passions,  which  prevent  him  from  either  reasoning 
justly,  or  consullins:  experience  in  his  judgment ; 
that  this  mind  often  labours  with  a  precipitancy  that 
throws  his  intellectual  faculties  into  confusion  ;  that 
bewilders  his  ideas ;  that  consequently  he  gives  a 
substance  and  a  form  to  chimeras,  to  airy  nothings, 

YOL,  II.  6 
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I  which  he  afterwards  idolizes  from  sloLh,  reverences 

/■from  pejudice. 

A  sensible  being  placed  in  a  nature  where  every 
partis  in  motion,  has  various  feelings,  in  consequence 
of  either  the  agreeable  or  disag^reeable  effects  which 
he  is  obliged  to  experience  from  this  continued  action 
and  re-action  ;  in  consequence  he  either  finds  him- 
self happy  or  miserable  ;  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  sensations  excited  in  him,  he  will  love  or  fear, 
seek  after  or  fly  from,  the  real  or  supposed  causes  of 

^^uch  marked  effects  operated  on  his  machine.     But 

I  if  he  is  ignorant  of  nature,  if  he  is  destitute  of  ex- 
perience,^e  will  frequently  deceive  himself  as  to 
these  causes ;  for  want  of  either  capability  or  incli- 
nation to  recur  back  to  them,  he  will  neither  have  a 
true  knowledge  of  their  energy,  nor  a  clear  idea  of 
their  mode  of  acting:  thus  until  reiterated  experi- 
ence shall  have  formed  his  ideas,  until  the  mirror  of 
truth  shall  have  shewn  him  the  judgment  he  ought 
to  make,  he  will  be  involved  in  trouble,  a  prey  to 

\Jincertitude,  a  victim  to  credulity, 
r    Man  is  a  being  who  brings  with  him  nothing  into 
the  worlds  save  an  aptitude  to  feeling  in  a  manner 
/"     more  or  less  lively  according  to  his  individual  organi- 
/    j^zation :  he  has  no  innate  knowledge  of  any  of  the 
t         causes  that  act  upon  him:  by  degrees  his  faculty  of 
feeling  discovers  to  him  their  various  qualities;  he 
learns  to  judge  of  them;  time  familiarizes  him  with 
their  properties ;  he  attaches  ideas  to  them,  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  affected  him ;  these 
ideas  are  correct  or  otherwise,  in  a  ratio  to  the  sound- 
ness of  his  organic  structure:  his  judgment  is  faulty 
or  not,  as  these  organs  are  either  well  or  ill-consti- 
tuted ;  in  proportion  as  they  are  competent  to  afford 
him  sure  and  reiterated  experience. 
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The  first  moments  of  man  are  marked  by  his 
wants;  that  is  to  say,  the  first  impulse  he  receives  is 
to  conserve  his  existence  ;  this  he  would  not  be  able 
to  maintain  without  the  concurrence  of  many  ana- 
logous causes :  these  wants  in  a  sensible  being  mani- 
fest themselves  by  a  general  languor,  a  sinking,  a 
confusion  in  his  machine,  which  gives  him  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  painful  sensation :  this  derangement 
subsists,  is  even  augmented,  until  the  cause  suitable 
to  remove  it  re-establishes  the  harmony  so  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  the  human  frame.  Want,  there-] 
fore,  is  the  first  evil  man  experiences  ;  nevertheless  itl 
is  requisite  to  the  maintenance  of  his  existence.  Was/ 
it  not  for  this  derangement  of  his  body,  which  obliges 
him  to  furnish  its  remedy,  he  would  not  be  warned 
of  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  existence  he  has 
received.  Without  wants  man  would  be  an  insen- 
sible machine,  similar  to  a  vegetable ;  like  that  he 
would  be  incapable  of  preserving  himself;  he  would 
not  be  competent  to  using  the  means  required  to  con- 
serve his  being.  To  his  wants  are  to  be  ascribed  his 
passions;  his  desires;  the  exercise  of  his  corporeal 
functions;  the  play  of  his  intellectual  faculties:  they 
are  his  wants  that  oblige  him  to  think,  that  determine 
his  will,  that  induce  him  to  act;  it  is  to  satisfy  them, 
or  rather  to  put  an  end  to  the  painful  sensations  ex- 
cited by  their  presence,  that  according  to  his  capa- 
city, to  the  natural  sensibility  of  his  soul,  to  the 
energies  which  are  peculiar  to  himself,  he  gives  play 
to  his  faculties,  exerts  the  activity  of  his  bodily 
strength,  or  displays  the  extensive  powers  of  his  mind. 
His  wants  being  perpetual,  he  is  obliged  to  labour'^ 
without  relaxation,  to  procure  objects  competent  to  I 
satisfy  them.  In  a  word,  it  is  owing  to  his  multiplied  J 
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wants  that  man's  energy  is  kept  in  a  stale  of  con- 
tinual activity :  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  have  wantSy 
he  falls  into  inaction— becomes  listless- — declines  into 
apathy— sinks  into  a  languor  that  is  incommodions 
to  his  feelings  or  prejudicial  to  his  existence:  this 
lethargic  state  of  weariness  lasts  until  new  wants^ 
by  giving  hira  fresh  activity,  rouse  his  dormant  facul- 
ties— throw  off  his  stupor — re  animate  his  vigour^ 
and  destroy  the  sluggishness  to  which  he  had  be- 
come a  prey. 

f"  From  hence  it  will  be  obvious  that  evil  is  necessary 
to  man  :  without  it  he  would  neither  be  in  a  condition 
\j  to  know  that  which  injures  him;  to  avoid  its  pre- 
sence ;  or  to  seek  his  own  welfare :  without  this  sti- 
mulus, he  v\'ould  differ  in   nothing  from  insensible, 
unorofanized  beino:s  :  if  those  evanescent  evils  which 
he  calls  wants,  did  not  oblige  him  to  call  forth  his 
faculties,  to  set  his  energies  in  motion,  to  cull  expe- 
rience, to  compare  objects,  to  discriminate  them,  to 
separate  those  which  have  the  capabilities  to  injure 
hitn,  from  those  which  possess  the  means  to  benefit 
him,  he  would  be  insensible  to  happiness — inadequate 
,  to  enjoyment.     In  short,  wit/iont  evil  man  would  he 
IjignoraHt  of  good;  he  would  be  continually  exposed 
to  perish  like  the  leaf  on  a  tree.     He  would  resemble 
an  infant,   who,  destitute  of  experience,    runs  the 
risque  of  meeting  his  destruction   at  every  step  he 
,    takes,  unguarded   by   his   nurse.     What   the   nurse 
1  j  is  to  the  child,  experience  is  to  the  adult;    when 
(^.either  are  wanting,  these  children  of  different  lustres 
i  generally  go  astray:    frequently   encounter  disaster. 
\  Without  evil   he  would  be  unable  to  judge  of  any 
\lhing;  he  would  have  no  preference;  his  will  would 
be  without  volition^  he  would  be  destitute  of  passions ; 
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desire  would  find  no  place  in  his  heart ;  he  would 
not  revolt  at  the  most  disgusting  objects  ;  he  would 
not  strive  to  put  them  away;  he  would  neither  have 
stimuli  to  love,  nor  motives  to  fear  any  thing  ;  he 
would  be  an  insensible  automaton;  he  would  no  J_ 
longer  be  a  man. 

If  no  evil  had  existed  in  this  world,  man  woiildlv^ 
never  have  dreamt  of  those  numerous  divinilies,  to j 
whom  he  has  rendered  such  various  modes  of  wor- j 
«hip.  If  nature  had  permitted  him  easily  to  satisfy 
all  his  reoenerating"  wants,  if  she  hadg:iven  him  none 
but  agreeable  sensations,  his  days  would  have  unin- 
terruptedly rolled  on  in  one  perpetual  uniformity; 
he  would  never  have  discovered  his  own  nakedness  ; 
he  would  never  have  had  motives  to  search  after  the 
unknown  causes  of  things — to  meditate  in  pain. 
Therefore  man,  always  contented,  would  only  have 
occupied  himself  with  satisfying  his  wants;  with 
enjoying  the  present,  with  feeling  the  infinence  of 
objects,  that  w'ould  unceasingly  warn  him  of  his 
existence  in  a  mode  that  he  must  necessarily  approve; 
nothing  would  alarm  his  heart;  every  thing  would  be 
analogous  to  his  existence:  he  would  neither  know 
fear,  experience  distrust,  nor  have  inquietude  for  the 
future:  these  feelings  can  only  be  the  consequence  of 
some  troublesome  sensation,  winch  must  have  ante- 
riorly affected  him,  or  which  by  disturbing  the  har- 
mony of  his  machine,  has  interrupted  the  course  of 
his  happiness  ;  which  has  shewn  him  he  is  naked. 

Independent  of  those  wants  which  in  man  renew . 
themselves  every  instant ;  which  he  frequently  finds  1 
it  impossible  to  satisfy;  every  individual  experiences  j 
a  multiplicity  of  evils — he  suffers  from   the  incle- 
mency of  the  seasons — he  pines   in  penury — he  is 
infected  with  plague-   he  is  scourged  by  war^ — he  is 
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the  victim  of  famine — he  is  afflicted  with  disease — he 
is  the  sport  of  a  thousand  accidents,  &c.  This  is  the 
reason  why  all  men  are  fearful ;  why  the  whole  human 
race  are  diffident.  I'he  knowledge  he  has  of  pain 
alarms  him  upon  all  unknown  causes,  that  is  to  say, 
upon  all  those  of  which  he  has  not  yet  experienced 
the  effect ;  this  experience  made  with  precipitation, 
or  if  it  be  preferred,  by  instinct,  places  him  on  his 
guard  against  all  those  objects  from  the  operation  of 
which  he  is  ignorant  what  consequences  may  result 
J^  Jto  himself. 

His  inquietude  is  in  proportion  ;  his  fears  keep 
pace  with  the  extent  of  the  disorder  which  these 
objects  produce  in  him;  they  are  measured  by  their 
rarity,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  inexperience  he  has  of 
them  ;  by  the  natural  sensibility  of  the  soul ;  and  by 

.  the  ardour  of  his  imagination-  vThe  more  ignorant 
man  is,  the  less  experience  he  has,  the  more  he  is 
(susceptible  of  fear ;  solitude,  the  obscurity  of  a  forest, 
silence,  and  the  darkness  of  night,  desolate  ruins,  the 
roaring  of  the  wind,  sudden,  confused  noises,  are  ob- 
jects of  terror  to  all  who  are  unaccustomed  to  these 

Pihings.  The  uninformed  man  is  a  child  whom  every 
thing  astonishes  ;  who  trembles  at  every  thing  he 
encounters:  his  alarms  disappear,  his  fears  diminish, 
his  mind  becomes  calm,  in  proportion  as  experience 

^familiarizes  him,   more  or  less,  with  natural  effects; 

\  his  fears  cease  entirely,  as  soon  as  he  understands, 

I  or  believes  he  understands,  the  causes  that  act;  or 
when  he  knows  how  to  avoid  their  effects.  But 
if  he  cannot  penetrate  the  causes  which  disturb 
him,    if   he  cannot  discover   the   agents  by   whom 

I  he  suffers,    if  he  cannot   find  to  what  account   to 

^  place  the  confusion  he  experiences,  his  inquietude 
augments ;  his  fears  redouble  $  his  imagination  leads 
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him  astray  ;  it  exaggerates  his  evil ;  paints  in  a 
disorderly  manner  these  unknown  objects  of  his 
terror ;  magnifies  their  powers ;  then  making  an 
analogy  between  them  and  those  terrific  objects, 
with  whom  he  is  already  acquainted,  he  suggests  to 
himself  the  means  he  usually  takes  to  naitigate  their 
anger ;  to  conciliate  their  kindness ;  he  employs 
similar  measures  to  soften  the  anger,  to  disarm  the 
power,  to  avert  the  effects  of  the  concealed  cause 
which  gives  birth  to  his  inquietudes,  which  fills 
him  with  anxiety,  which  alarm*  his  fears.  It  isH 
thus  his  weakness,  aided  by  ignorance,  renders  himj 
superstitious. 

There  are  very  few  men,  even  in  our  own  day, 
who  have  suflSciently  studied  nature,  who  are  fully 
apprised  of  physical  causes,  or  with  the  effects  they 
must  necessarily  produce.  This  ignorance,  without 
doubt,  was  much  greater  in  the  more  remote  ages  of  the 
world,  when  the  human  mind,  yet  in  its  infancy,  had 
not  collected  that  experience,  taken  that  expansion, 
made  those  strides  towards  improvement,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  present  from  the  past.  Savages  dis- 
persed, erratic,  thinly  scattered  up  and  down,  knew 
the  course  of  nature  either  very  imperfectly  or  not  at 
all;  society  alone  perfects  human  knowledge:  it)  / 
requires  not  only  multiplied  but  combined  efforts  | 
to  unravel  the  secrets  of  nature.  This  granted,  all 
natural  causes  were  mysteries  to  our  wandering  an- 
cestors ;  the  entire  of  nature  was  an  enigma  to  them ; 
all  its  phenomena  was  marvellous,  every  event  in- 
spired terror  to  beings  who  were  destitute  of  expe- 
rience; almost  every  thing  they  saw  must  have 
appeared  to  them  strange,  unusual,  contrary  to  their 
idea  of  the  order  of  things. 
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It  cannot  then  furnish  matter  for  surprise,  if  we 
behold  men  in  the  present  day  trembling  at  the  sight 
of  those  objects  which  have  formerly  filled  their 
fathers  with  dismay.  Eclipse,  comets,  meieoi^s^  were, 
in  ancient  days,  subjects  of  alarm  to  all  the  people 
,of  the  earth :  these  effects,  so  natural  in  the  eyes  of 
the  sound  philosopher,  who  has  by  degrees  fathomed 
their  true  causes,  have  yet  the  right,  possess  the 
power,  to  alarm  the  most  numerous,  to  excite  the 
fears  of  the  least  instructed  part  of  modern  nations. 
The  people  of  the  present  day,  as  well  as  their  igno- 
rant ancestors,  find  something  marvellous,  believe 
there  is  a  supernatural  agency  in  all  those  objects 
to  which  their  eyes  are  unaccustomed ;  they  consider 
all  those  unknown  causes  as  wonderful,  that  act  with 
a  force  of  which  their  mind  ha?  no  idea  it  is  possible 
the  known  agents  are  capable.  The  ignorant  see 
ivonders,  prodiifies,  miracles,  in  all  those  striking 
effects  of  which  they  are  unable  to  render  themselves 
a  satisfactory  account;  all  the  causes  which  produce 
them  they  think  supernatural;  this,  however,  really 
implies  nothing  more  than  that  they  are  not  familiar 
to  them,  or  that  they  have  not  hitherto  witnessed 
natural  agents,  whose  energy  was  equal  to  the  pro- 
duction of  effects  so  rare,  so  astonishing,  as  thosie 
with  which  their  sight  has  been  appalled. 

Besides  the  ordinary  phenomena  to  which  nations 
were  witnesses,  without  being  competent  to  unravel 
the  causes,  they  have  in  times  very  remote  from  ours, 
experienced  calamities,  whether  general  or  local, 
which  filled  them  with  the  most  cruel  inquietude ; 
which  plunged  them  into  an  abyss  of  consternation. 
The  traditions  of  all  people,  the  annals  of  all  nations, 
recal,  even  at  this  day,  melancholy  evpnts,  physical 
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xJisasters,  dreadful  catastrophes,  which  had  the  .effect 
of  spreading  universal  terror  among  our  forefathers. 
But  when  history  should  be  silent  on  these  stupend?- 
pus  revolutions,  would  not  our  own  reflection  oa 
what  passes  under  our  eyes  be  sufficient  to  convince 
us,  that  ajl  parts  of  our  globe  have  been,  and  follow- 
ing the  course  of  things,  wi|l  necessarily  be  again 
violently  agitated,  overturned,  changed,  overflowed, 
in  a  state  of  conflagration?  Vast  continents  have 
been  inundated,  seas  breaking  their  limits  have 
usurped  the  dominioji  of  the  earth ;  at  length  re- 
tiring, these  waters  have  left  striking  proofs  of  their 
presence,  by  the  marine  vestiges  of  shells,  skeletons 
of  sea  fish,  &c.  which  the  attentive  observer  meets 
with  at  every  step,  in  the  bowels  of  those  fertile 
countries  we  now  inhabit — subterraneous  fires  have 
opened  to  themselves  the  most  frightful  volcanoes, 
whose  craters  frequently  issue  destruction  on  every 
side.  In  short,  the  elements  unloosed,  have  at  va- 
rious times,  disputed  among  themselves  the  empire 
of  our  globe  ;  this  exhibits  evidence  of  the  fact,  by 
those  vast  heaps  of  wreck,  those  stupendous  ruins 
spread  over  its  surface.  What,  then,  must  have  been 
the  fears  of  mankind,  who  in  those  countries  be- 
lieved he  beheld  the  entire  of  nature  armed  against 
his  peace,  menacing  with  destruction  his  very  abode? 
What  must  have  been  the  inquietude  of  a  people 
taken  thus  unprovided,  who  fancied  they  saw  nature 
cruelly  labouring  to  their  annihilation?  Who  be- 
held a  world  ready  to  be  dashed  into  atoms;  who 
witnessed  the  earth  suddenly  rent  asunder,  whose 
yawning  chasm  was  the  grave  of  large  cities,  whole 
provinces,  entire  nations?  What  ideas  must  mortals, 
thus  overwhelmed  with  terror,  forna  to  themselves  of 
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the  irresistible  cause  that  could  produce  such  ex- 
-  tended  effects?  Without  doubt  they  did  not  attri- 
bute these  wide  spreading  calamities  to  nature ; 
neither  did  they  conceive  they  were  mere  physical 
causes  ;  they  could  not  suspect  she  was  the  author, 
the  accomplice  of  the  confusion  she  herself  expe- 
rienced;  they  did  not  see  that  these  tremendous  re- 
volutions, these  overpowering  disorders,  were  the 
necessary  result  of  her  immutable  laws;  that  they 
contributed  to  the  general  order  by  which  she  sub- 
sists ;  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  nothing  more 
surprising  in  the  inundation  of  large  portions  of  the 
earth,  in  the  swallowing  up  an  entire  nation,  in  a 
volcanic  conflagration  spreading  destruction  over 
whole  provinces,  than  there  is  in  a  stone  falling  to 
/  the  earth,  or  the  death  of  a  fly ;  that  each  equally  has 
I  its  spring  in  the  necessity  of  things. 

It  was  under  these  astounding  circumstances,  that 
nations,  bathed  in  the  most  bitter  tears,  perplexed 
with  the  most  frightful  visions,  electrified  with  ter- 
ror, not  believing  there  existed  on  this  mundane  ball, 
causes  sufficiently  powerful  to  operate  the  gigantic 
phenomena  that  filled  their  minds  with  dismay, 
carried  their  streaming  eyes  towards  heaven,  where 
their  tremulous  fears  led  them  to  suppose  these  un- 
known agents,  whose  unprovoked  enmity  destroyed 
their  earthly  felicity,  could  alone  reside. 

It  was  in  the  lap  of  ignorance,  in  the  season  of 
alarm,  in  the  bosom  of  calamity,  that  mankind  ever 
formed  his  first  notions  of  the  Divinity.  From  hence 
it  is  obvious  that  his  ideas  on  this  subject  are  to  be 
suspected,  that  his  notions  are  in  a  great  measure 
false,  that  they  are  always  afflicting.  Indeed,  upon 
whatever  part  of  our  sphere  we  cast  our  eyes,  whether 
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it  be  upon  the  frozen  climates  of  the  north,  upon  the 
parching  regions  of  the  south,  or  under  the  more 
temperate  zones,  we  every  where  behold  the  people 
when  assailed  by  misfortunes,  have  either  made  to 
themselves  national  gods,  or  else  have  adopted  those 
which  have  been  given  them  by  their  conquerors ; 
before  these  beings,  either  of  their  own  creation  or 
adoption,  they  have  tremblingly  prostrated  themselves 
in  the  hour  of  calamity,  soliciting  relief;  have  igno- 
rantly  attributed  to  blocks  of  stone,  or  to  men  like 
themselves,  those  natural  effects  which  were  above 
their  comprehension  ;  the  inhabitants  of  many  nations, 
not  contented  with  the  national  gods,  made  each  to 
himself  one  or  more  gods,  which  he  supposed  pre- 
sided exclusively  over  his  own  household,  from  whom 
he  supposed  he  derived  his  own  peculiar  happiness, 
to  whom  he  attributed  all  his  domestic  misfortunes. 
The  idea  of  these  powerful  agents,  these  supposed 
distributors  of  good  and  evil,  was  always  associated 
with  that  of  terror;  their  name  was  never  pronounced 
without  recalling  to  man's  mind  either  his  own  par- 
ticular calamities  or  those  of  his  fathers.  In  many 
places  man  trembles  at  this  day,  because  his  progeni- 
tors have  trembled  for  thousands  of  years  past.  The 
thought  of  his  gods  always  awakened  in  man  the 
most  afflicting  ideas.  If  he  recurred  to  the  source 
of  his  actual  fears,  to  the  commencement  of  those 
melancholy  impressions  that  stamp  themselves  in  his 
mind  when  their  name  is  announced,  he  would  find 
it  in  the  conflagrations,  in  the  revolutions,  in  those 
extended  disasters,  that  have  at  various  times  de- 
stroyed large  portions  of  the  human  race ;  that  over- 
whelmed with  dismay  those  miserable  beings  who 
escaped  the  destruction  of  the  earth  ;  these  in  trans- 
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oiitting  lo  posterity,  the  tradition  of  such  afflicting 
^events,  have  also  transmitted  tohinni  their  fears;  have 
delivered  down  to  their  successors,  those  gloomy  ideas 
which  their  bewildered  imaginations,  coupled  with 
their  barbarous  ignorance  of  natural  causes,  had 
formed  to  them  of  the  anger  of  their  irritated  gods,  to 
"which  their  alarm  falsely  attributed  these  sweeping 
jdisasters. 

If  the  gods  of  nations  had  their  birth  in  the  bosom 
of  alarm,  it  was  again  in  that  of  despair  that  each 
individual  formed  the  unknown  power  that  he  made 
exclusively  for  himself.  Ignorant  of  physical  causes, 
unpractised  in  their  mode  of  action,  unaccustomed 
to  their  effects,  whenever  he  experienced  any  serious 
misfortune,  whenever  he  was  afflicted  with  any  griev- 
ous sensation,  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for 
it;  he  therefore  attributed  it  to  his  household  gods,  to 
whom  he  made  an  immediate  supplication  for  assist- 
ance, or  rather  for  forbearance  of  further  affliction  : 
this  disposition  in  man  has  been  finely  pourtrayed  by 
^sop  in  his  fable  of"  the  Waggoner  and  Hercules.'' 
The  motion  which  in  despight  of  himself  was  excited 
in  his  machine,  his  diseases,  his  troubles,  his  passions, 
his  inquietude,  the  painful  alterations  his  frame  un- 
derwent, without  his  being  able  to  fathom  the  true 
causes;  at  length  death,  of  which  the  aspect  is  so 
formidable  to  a  being  strongly  attached  to  existence, 
were  effects  he  looked  upon  either  as  supernatural, 
or  else  he  conceived  they  were  repugnant  to  his  ac- 
tual nature;  he  attributed  them  to  some  mighty  cause, 
which  maugre  all  his  efforts,  disposed  of  him  at  each 
moment.  Thus  palsied  with  alarm,  benumbed  with 
terror,  'he  pensively  meditated  upon  his  sorrows; 
agitated  with  fear,  he  sought  for  means  to  avert  the 
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calamities  that  threatened  him  with  destruction  ;  his 
imagination,  thus  rendered  desperate  by  his  endu- 
rance of  evils  which  he  found  inevitable,  formed  to 
him  those  phantoms  which  he  called  gods;  before 
whom  he  trembled  from  a  consciousness  of  his  own 
weakness ;  thus  disposed,  he  endeavoured  by  pros- 
tration, by  sacrifices,  by  prayers,  to  disarm  the  anger 
of  these  imaginary  beings  to  which  his  trepidation 
had  given  birth;  whom  he  ignorantly  imagined  to 
be  the  cause  of  his  misery,  whom  his  fancy  painted 
to  him  as  endowed  with  the  power  of  alleviating  his 
sufferings :  it  was  thus  in  the  extremity  of  his  grief, 
in  the  exacerbation  of  his  mind,  weighed  down  with 
misfortune,  that  unhappy  man  fashioned  those  chi- 
meras which  filled  him  with  the  most  gloomy  ideas, 
which  he  transmitted  to  his  posterity,  as  the  surest 
means  of  avoiding  the  evils  to  which  he  had  been 
himself  subjected. 

Man  never  judges  of  those  objects  of  which  he  is  I  v' 
ignorant,  but  through  the  medium  of  those  which 
come  within  his  knowledge:  thus  man,  taking  him- 
self for  the  model,  ascribed  will,  intelligence,  design, 
projects,  passions ;  in  a  word,  qualities  analogous  to 
his  own,  to  all  those  unknown  causes  of  which  he 
experienced  the  action.  As  soon  as  a  visible  or  sup 
posed  cause  affects  him  in  an  agreeable  manner,  or 
in  a  mode  favourable  to  his  existence,  he  concludes 
it  to  be  good,  to  be  well  intentioned  towards  him: 
on  the  contrary,  he  judges  all  those  to  be  bad  in  their 
nature,  evilly  disposed,  to  have  the  intention  of  in- 
juring him,  which  cause  him  any  painful  sensations. 
He  attributes  views,  plans,  a  system  of  conduct  like 
his  own,  to  every  thing  which  to  his  limited  ideas 
appears  of  itself  to  produce  conuected  effects  ;  to  act 
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with  regularity ;  to  constantly  operate  in  the  same 
manner  ;  that  uniformly  produces  the  same  sensa- 
tions in  h'lh  own  person.  According  to  these  notions, 
which  he  always  borrows  from  himself,  from  his  own 
peculiar  mode  of  action,  he  either  loves  or  fears  those 
objects  which  have  affected  him  ;  he  in  consequence 
approaches  them  with  confidence  or  timidity  ;  seeks 
after  them  or  flies  from  them  in  proportion  as  the 
feelings  they  have  excited  are  either  pleasant  or  pain- 
ful. Having  travelled  thus  far,  he  presently  addresses 
them  ;  he  invokes  their  aid ;  prays  to  them  for  suc- 
cour; conjures  them  to  cease  his  afflictions;  to  for- 
bear tormenting  him  ;  as  he  finds  himself  sensible  to 
presents,  pleased  with  submission,  he  tries  to  win 
them  to  his  interests  by  humiliation,  by  sacrifices ; 
he  exercises  towards  them  the  hospitality  he  himself 
loves;  he  gives  them  an  asylum;  he  builds  them  a 
dwelling,  he  furnishes  them  with  costly  raiment;  he 
makes  their  altars  smoke  with  delicious  food ;  he 
proffers  to  their  acceptance  the  earliest  flowers  of 
spring ;  the  finest  fruits  of  autumn ;  the  rich  grain 
of  summer;  in  short  he  sets  before  them  all  those 
things  which  he  thinks  will  please  them  the  most, 
because  he  himself  places  the  highest  value  on  them. 
These  dispositions  enable  us  to  account  for  the  for- 
mation of  tutelary  gods,  of  lares,  of  larvae,  which 
every  man  makes  to  himself  in  savage  and  unpolished 
nations.  Thus  we  perceive  that  weak  superstitious 
mortals,  ignorant  of  truth,  devoid  of  experience,  re- 
gard as  the  arbiters  of  their  fate,  as  the  dispensers 
of  good  and  evil,  animals,  stones,  unformed  inanimate 
substances,  which  the  effort  of  their  heated  imagina- 
tions transform  into  gods,  whom  they  invest  with 
intelligence,  whom  they  clothe  with  desires,  to  whom 
they  give  volition. 
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Another  disposition  which  serves  to  deceive  the  sa- 
vage man,  vthich  will  equally  deceive  those  whom 
reason  shall  not  enlighten  on  these  subjects,  is  his  at- 
tachment to  omens ;  or  the  fortuitous  concurrence  of 
certain  effects,  with  causes  which  have  not  produced 
them;  the  co-existenee  of  these  effects  with  certain 
causes,  which  have  not  the  slightest  connection  with 
them,  has  frequently  led  astray  very  intailigent  beings; 
nations  who  considered  themselves  very  enlightened; 
who  have  either  been  disinclined  or  unable  to  disen- 
tangle the  one  from  the  other :  thus  the  savage  attri- 
butes bounty  or  the  will  to  render  him  service,  to  any 
object  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  such  as  a  stone 
of  a  certain  form,  a  rock,  a  mountain,  a  tree,  a  ser- 
pent, an  owl,  &c.  if  every  time  he  encounters  these 
objects  in  a  certain  position,  it  should  so  happen  that 
he  is  more  than  ordinarily  successful  in  hunting,  that 
he  shoiild  take  an  unusual  quantity  of  fish,  that  he 
should  be  victorious  in  war,  or  that  he  should  compass 
any  enterprize  whatever  that  he  may  at  that  moment 
undertake :  the  same  savage  will  be  quite  as  gratuitous 
in  attaching  malice,  wickedness,  the  determination  to 
injure  him,  to  either  the  same  object  in  a  different 
position,  or  any  others  in  a  given  posture,  which  may 
have  met  his  eyes  on  those  days  when  he  shall  have 
suffered  some  grievous  accident,  have  been  very  un- 
successful in  his  undertakings,  unfortunate  in  the 
chace,  disappointed  in  his  draught  offish:  incapable 
of  reasoning  he  connects  these  effects  with  causes, 
that  reflection  would  convince  him  have  nothing  in 
common  with  each  other;  that  are  entirely  due  to 
physical  causes,  to  necessary  circumstances,  over 
which  neither  himself  nor  his  omens  have  the  least 
controul :  nevertheless  he  finds  it  much  easier  to  attri- 
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bute  ihem  to  these  imaginary  causes  ;  he  therefore 
(lei/ies  them  ;  looks  upon  them  as  either  his  guard ian 
angels,  or  else  as  his  most  inveterate  etvjemies.  Having 
invested  them  with  supernatural  powers,  he  becomes 
anxious  to  explain  to  himself  their  mode  of  action  ; 
his  self-love  prevents  his  seeking  elsewhere  for  the 
model:  thus  he  assifjns  them  all  those  motives  that 
actuate  himself;  he  endows  them  with  passions;  he 
gives  them  design  —  intelligence— will— -imagines 
they  can  either  injure  him  or  benefit  liirn,  as  be  may 
render  them  propitious  or  otherwise  to  his  Views:  he 
ends  with  worshipping  them  ;  with  paying  them  di- 
vine honours;  he  appoints  them  priests;  or  at  least 
always  consults  them  before  he  undertakes  any  object 
of  moment:  such  is  their  influence,  that  if  they  put 
on  the  evil  position,  he  will  lay  aside  the  most  impor- 
tant undertaking.  The  savage  in  this  is  never  more 
than  an  infant,  that  is  angry  with  the  object  that  dis- 
pleases him;  just  like  the  dog  who  gnaws  the  stone 
by  which  he  has  been  wounded,  without  recurring  to 
the  hand  by  which  it  was  thrown. 

Such  is  the  foundation  of  man's  faith,  in  either 
happy  or  unhappy  omens:  devoid  of  experience,  un- 
accustomed to  reason  with  precision,  fearing  to  call 
in  the  evidence  of  truth,  he  looks  upon  them  either  as 
gods  themselves,  or  else  as  warnings  given  him  by 
his  other  gods,  to  whom  he  attributes  the  faculties  of 
sagacity  and  foresight,  of  which  he  is  himself  miser- 
ably  deficient.  Ignorance,  when  involved  in  disaster, 
when  immersed  in  trouble,  believes  a  stone,  a  reptile, 
a  bird,  much  better  instructed  than  himself.  The  slen- 
der observation  of  the  ignorant  only  serves  to  render 
him  more  superstitious ;  he  sees  certain  birds  an- 
nounce by  their  flight,  by  their  cries,  certain  changes 
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fn  tlie  weather,  such  as  cold,  heat,  rain,  storms ; 
tie  beholds  at  ce-rtain  periods,  vapours  arise  from  the 
bottom  of  some  particular  caverns'?  there  needs  no- 
thing further  to  impress  upon  him  the  belief,  thatthese 
beings  possess  the  knowledge  of  future  events  ;  enjoy 
the  gifts  of  prophecy:  he  looivs  upon  them  as  super- 
natural agents,  employed  by  his  gods  :  it  is  thus  he 
becomes  the  dupe  to  his  own  credulity. 

If  by  degrees  the  truth  Rjishing  occasionally  on  his  ( 
-mind,  experience  and  reflection  arrive  at  undeceiving 
him,    with  respect  to  the  power,  the  intelligence,  the 
virtues  actually  residing  in  these  objects  ;  he  at  least  \ 
supposes  them  put  in  activity  by  some  secret,    some  f 
hidden  cause  ;  that  they  are  the  instruments,    em- 
ployed by  some  invisible  agent,  who  is  either  friendly 
or  inimical  to  his  welfare.     To  this  concealed  agent, 
therefore,  he  addresses  himself;  pays  him  his  vows; 
emplores  his  assistance  ;  deprecates  his  wrath  ;  seeks 
to  propitiale  him  to  his  interests  ;  is  willing  to  softeQ 
his  anger  ;  for  this   purpose  he   employs  the  same 
means,  of  which  he  avails  himself,  either  to  appease 
or  gain  over  the  beings  of  his  own  species. 

Societies  in  their  origin,  seeing  themselves  fre- 
quently afflicted  by  nature,  supposed  either  the  ele- 
ments, or  the  concealed  powers  who  regulated  them, 
possessed  a  will,  views,  wants,  desires,  similar  to 
their  own.  From  hence,  the  sacrifices  imagined  to 
nourish  them  ;  the  libations  poured  out  to  them ;  the 
steams,  the  incense  to  gratify  their  olfactory  nerveSj^ 
Their  superstition  led  them  to  believe  these  ele- 
ments or  their  irritated  movers  were  to  be  appeased 
like  irritated  man,  by  prayers,  by  humiliation,  by 
presents.  Their  imagination  was  ransacked  to  dis- 
cover the  presents  that  would  be  most  acceptable 
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in  their  eyes  ;  to  ascertain  theoblations  that  would  be 
most  agreeable^  the  sacrifices  that  v>ould  most  surely 
propitiate  their  kindness:  as  these  did  not  make 
"*  known  their  inclinations,  man  differed  wilh  his  fellow 
on  those  niost  suitable  ;  each  followed  his  own  dispo- 
sition ;  or  rather  each  offered  what  w^s  most  estima- 
ble in  iiis  own  eves  ;  hence  arose  differences  never  to 
be  reconciled;  the  bitterest  animosities;  the  most 
,  unconquerable  aversions  ;  the  most  destructive  jea- 
!  lousies  !  Thus  some  brought  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
others  offered  sheaves  of  corn  :  some  strewed  flowers 
over  their  fanes  ;  some  decorated  them  with  the  most 
cosily  jewels  ;  some  served  them  with  meats  ;  others 
sacrificed  lambs,  heifers,  bulls  ;  at  length  such  was 
their  delirium,  such  the  wildness  of  their  imagina- 
tions, that  they  stained  their  altars  with  human  gore, 
made  oblations  of  young  children,  immolated  virgins, 
to  appease  the  anger  of  these  supposed  deities. 

J^  The  old  men,  as  having  the  most  experience,  were 
usually  charged  with  the  conduct  of  these  peace- 
"^  \Joiferings,  from  whence  the  name  priest;  -rfEfr/S©-, 
presbos,  in  the  Greek  meaning  an  old  man.  These 
accompanied  them  with  ceremonies,  instituted  rites, 
used  precautions  by  consulting  omens  ;  adopted  for- 
malities, retraced  to  their  fellow  citizens  the  notions 
transmitted  to  them  by  their  forefathers  ;  collected 
the  observations  made  by  their  ancestors  ;  repeated 
the  fables  they  had  received ;  added  commen- 
taries of  their  own  ;  subjoined  supplications  to  the 
idols  at  whose  shrine  they  were  sacrificing.  It  is 
thus  the  sacerdotal  order  was  established  ;  thus 
that  public  worship  was  established ;  by  degrees 
each  community  formed  a  body  of  tenets  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  citizens  ;  these  were  transmitted  from 
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race  to  race  ;  held  sacred  out  of  reverence  for  their 
fathers  ;  at  leno:th  it  was  deemed  sacrilesfe  to  doubt 
these  pandects  in  any  one  particular  ;  even  the  errors, 
that  had  crept  into  them  with  time,  were  beheld  with 
reverential  awe ;  he  that  ventured  to  reason  upon 
them,  was  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to  the  common- 
wealth ;  as  one  whose  impiety  drew  down  upon  them 
the  vengeance  of  these  adored  beings,  to  which  alone 
imagination  had  given  birth  ;  not  contented  with 
adopting  the  rituals,  with  following  the  ceremonies 
invented  by  themselves,  one  community  waged  war 
against  another,  to  oblige  it  to  receive  their  particular 
creeds  ,  which  the  old  men  who  regulated  them, 
declared  would  infallibly  win  them  the  favor  of  their 
tutelary  deities  :  thus  vei*y  often  to  conciliate  their 
favor,  the  victorious  party  immolated  on  the  altars 
of  their  gods,  the  bodies  of  their  unhappy  captives  ; 
frequently  they  carried  their  savage  barbarity  the  A 
length  of  exterminating  whole  nations,  who  happened  ! 
to  worship  gods  different  from  their  own:  thus  it~l 
frequently  happened,  that  the  friends  of  the  serpent, 
when  victorious,  covered  his  altars  with  the  mangled 
carcases  of  the  worshippers  of  the  stone,  whom  the 
fortune  of  war  had  placed  in  their  hands  :  such  were 
the  unformed,  the  preca.rious  elements  of  which 
rude  nations  every  where  availed  themselves  to  com- 
pose their  superstitions  :  they  were  always  a  system 
of  conduct  invented  by  imagination  :  conceived  in 
ignorance,  organized  in  misfortune,  to  render  the 
unknown  powers,  to  whom  they  believed  nature 
was  submitted,  either  favorable  to  their  views,  or 
to  induce  them  to  cease  those  afflictions,  which 
natural  causes,  for  the  wisest  purposes,  were  con- 
tinually heaping  upon  them ;   thus  some  irascible, 
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at  the  same  time  placable  being,  was  always  chosen 
for  the    basis   of  the   adopted   superstition  ;  it  was 
upon  these  puerile  tenets,  upon  these  absurd  notions, 
that  the  old  men  or  the  priests  rested  their  doctrines  ; 
founded    their  rights  ;  established    their    authority  : 
it  was  to  render  lhe^«e  fanciful  beii»o:s  friendly  to  the 
race  of  man,  that  they  erecled  temples,  raised  altaqs, 
loaded    them   with  weallh;    in  short,    it    was  from 
such  rude  foundations,  that    arose   the    magnificent 
structure  of  superstition  ;  under  which  man  trembled 
for  thousands  of  years:    which  governed    the  condi- 
tion of  society,   which  determined  the  actions  of  the 
people,  gave  the  tone  to  the  character,  deluged  th@ 
earth  with    blood,    for   such   a  long  series  of  ages. 
But  although  these  superstitions  were  originally  in- 
vented  by   savages,    they    still   have   the   power  of 
regulating  the   fate  of  many   civilizfed  nations,  who 
are  not    less  tenacious  of  their  chimeras,    than  their 
rude  progenitors.     The.se  systems,  so  ruinous  in  their 
principles,     have   been    variously    modified    by   the 
human  mind,   of  which  it   is  the  essence,  io  labour 
incessantly   on    unknown  objects ;  it   always   com- 
mences by  attaching  to  these,  a  very  first-rate  import- 
ance, which  it  afterwards  never  dares  coolly  to  ex- 
amine. 

Such  was  the  course  of  man's  imagination,  in  the 
successive  ideas  which  he  either  formed  to  himself, 
or  which  he  received  from  his  fathers,  upon  the  di-- 
vinity.  The  first  theology  of  man  was  grounded  on 
fear,  modelled  by  ignorance  :  either  afflicted  or 
benefitted  by  the  elements,  he  adored  these  elements 
themselves  ;  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  if  reasoning 
it  can  be  called,  he  extended  his  reverence  to  every 
material,  coarse  object ;   he  afterwards  rendered  his 
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Ibomage  (o  the  agents  he  supposed  presiding  ovei* 
these  elements  ;  to  powerful  genii;  to  inferior  genii ; 
to  heroes  :  to  men  endowed  with  either  g^reat  or 
striking  qualities.  Time,  aided  by  reflection,  with 
here  and  there  a  slight  corruscation  of  truth,  induced 
him  in  some  places  to  relinquish  his  original  ideas  ; 
he  believed  hesim|5iified  the  thina:  by  lessening  the 
number  of  his  gods,  but  he  achieved  nothing  by  this 
towards  attainino;  to  the  truth  ;  in  recurrino;  from 
cause  to  cause,  man  finished  by  losing  sight  of  every 
thing;  in  this  obscurity,  in  this  dark  abyss,  his 
mind  still  laboured,  he  formed  new  chimeras,  he 
made  new  gods,  or  rather  he  formed  a  very  complex 
machinery ;  still,  as  before,  whenever  he  could  not 
account  for  any  phenomenon  that  struck  his  sight, 
he  was  unwilling  to  ascribe  it  to  physical  causes; 
and  the  name  of  his  Divinitv,  whatever  that  miffht 
happen  to  be^  was  always  brought  in  to  supply  his 
own  ignorance  of  natural  causes. 

If  a  faithful  account  was  rendered  of  man's   ideas    I 
upon  the  Divinity,  he  would  be  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  for  the  most  part  the  word    Gods   hgis 
been  used  to  express  the  concealed,  remote,  unknown 
causes  of  the  effects  he  witnessed  ;  that  he  applies 
this  term  when  the  spring  of  natural,   the  source  of 
known  causes  ceases  to  be  visible :  as  soon  as  he  loses 
the  thread  of  these  causes,   or  as  soon  as  his  mind 
can   no  longer  follow     the  chain,     he    solves   tlfe 
difficulty,   terminates  his  research,  by   ascribing   it 
to  his  gods ;  thus  giving   a  vague   definition  to  an 
unknown  cause,   at  which  either  his  idleness,  or  his   ' 
limited  knowledge,   obliges  him   to   stop.     When,"^ 
therefore,  he  ascribes  to  his  gods  the  production   of 
some  phenomenon,  the  novelty  or  the  extent  of  which 
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strikes  liim  willi  wonder,  but  of  which  his  iguorance 
precludes  him  from  unravelJing  the  true  cause,  or 
which  he  believes  the  natural  powers  with  which  he 
is  acquainted  are  inadequate  to  bring-  forlh  ;  does  he, 
in  fact,  do  any  thing  more  than  subslilute  for  the 
,  darkness  of  his  own  mind,  a  sound  to  wlrich  he  has 
been  accustomQd  to  listen  with  reverential  awet 
Ignorance  ma;y  be  said  to  be  the  inheritance  of  the 
genertdity  of  men  ;  these  attribute  to  their  gods  not 
only  those  uucommon  effects  that  burst  upon  theii? 
senses  with  an  astounding  force,  but  also  the  most 
simple  events,  the  causes  of  which  are  the  most  easy 
to  be  known  to  whoever  shall  be  willing  to  meditate 
upon  them.  In  short,  nia.n  has  always  respected 
those  unknown  causes,  those  surprising  eifects 
which  his  ignorance  prevented  him  from  fathoming. 

But  does  this  alford  us  one  single,  correct  idea  of 
the  Divinity  ?  Can  it  be  possible  we  are  acting  ra- 
tionally, thus  eternally  to  make  him  the  agent  of  our 
stupidity,  of  our  sloth,  of  our  want  of  information 
on  natural  causes  ?  Do  we,  in  fact,  pay  any  kind 
of  adoration  to  this  being,  by  thus  bringing  him 
forth  on  every  trifling  occasion,  to  solve  the  diflSculties 
ignorance  throws  in  our  way  ?  Of  whatever  na- 
1  ture  this  great  Cause  of  causes  may  be,  it  is  evident 
^'^to  the  slightest  refleclion  that  he  has  been  sedulous 
to  conceal  himself  from  our  view  ;  that  he  has  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  us  to  have  the  least  acquain- 
tance with  him,  except  through  the  medium  of 
nature,  which  he  has  unquestionably  rendered 
competent  to  every  thing  :  this  is  the  rich  banquet 
spread  before  man ;  he  is  invited  to  partake,  with  a 
welcome  he  has  no  right  to  dispute  ;  to  enjoy  there* 
fore  is  to  obey  ;  to  be  happy  is  to  render  that  worship 
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which  must  make  hiin  most  acceptable  ;  io  he  happy 
himself  is  io   make   others   happy ;   to  make  others 
happy  is  to  he  virtuous  ;  to  he  virtuous  hp,  must  revere 
truth :  to  know  tvhat  truth  is,   he  must  examine  with 
caution,    scrutinize  ivith  severity,  every  opinion  he 
adopts:  lliis  granted,   is  it  at  all  consij^tent  with  the 
majesty  of  the  Divinity,   is  it  not  insulting  to  such 
a  being  to  clothe  him  with  our   wa}  ward  passions  ; 
to  ascribe  to  him  designs  similar  to  our  narrow  view 
of  things  ;  to  give  him  our  fiUhy  desires  ;  to  suppose 
he  can  be  guided  by  our  finite  conceptions  ;   to  bring 
him  on  a  level  with  frail  humanity,    by  investing  him 
with  our  qualities,  however  much  vve  may  exaggerate 
them  ;  to  indulge  an  opinion  that  he  can  either  act  or 
think  as  we  do ;  to  imagine  he  can  io  any  manner  re- 
serabl'e  such  a  feeble  play-thing,   as  is  the  greatest/^' 
the  most  distinguished  man?     No!   it  is  to  degrade"^ 
him  in  the  eye  of  reason;   to  violate  every  regard  for 
truth  ;  to  set  moral  decency  at  defiance  ;  to  fall  back 
into  the  depth   of  cimmerian   darkness.     Let  man 
therefore  sit  down  cheerfully  to  the  feast ;  let  him 
contentedly  partake  of  what  he  finds ;   but  let  him 
not  worry  the  Divinity  with  his  useless  prayers,  with 
his  shallow-sighted  requests,  to  solicit  at  his  hands 
that  which,  if  granted,  would  in  all  probability  be  the 
most  injurious  for  himself :  these  supplications  are, 
in  fact,  at  once  to  say,  that  with  our  limited  expe- 
rience, with  our  blender  knowledge,  we  better  under-j 
stand  what  is  suitable  to  our  condition,    what  is 
convenient  to  our^  welfare,   than  the  mighty  Cause  oj\ 
all  causes   who  has   left  us  in  the  hands  of  nature: 
it  is  to  be  presumptuous  in  the  highest  degree  of  pre- 
sumption ;  it  is  imptioiisly  to  endeavour  to  lift  up  a 
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veil  which  it  is  evidently  forbidden  man  to  loucliy 
that  even  his  most  streriuous  efforts  attempt  in  vain. 
It  remains,  then,  to  inquire,  if  man  can  reasonably 
flatter  himself  with  obtaining  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  power  of  nature  ;  of  the  properties  of  the  beings 
she  contains  ;  of  the  effects  which  may  result  fron* 
their  various  combinations  ?  Do  we  know  why  the 
magnet  attracts  iron?  Are  we  better  acquainted 
with  the  cause  of  polar  attraction?  Are  we  in  a; 
condition  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  light,  elec- 
tricity, elasticity  ?  Do  we  understand  the  mechanism 
by  which  that  modification  of  our  brain,  which  we 
call  volition,  puts  our  arm  or  our  legs  into  motion? 
Can  we  render  to  ourselves  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  our  eyes  behold  objects,  in  which  our  ears 
receive  sounds,  in  which  our  mind  conceives  ideas  ? 
lAll  we  know  upon  these  subjects  is,  that  they  are  so. 
If  then  we  are  incapable  of  accounting  for  the  most 
ordinary  phonomena,  which  aature  daily  exhibits  to 
us,  by  what  chain  of  reasoning  do  we  refuse  to  her 
1  the  power  of  producing  other  effects  equally  incom- 
J  prebensible  to  us  ?  Shall  we  be  more  instructed^ 
when  every  time  we  behold  an  effect  of  which  we  are 
i/iiot  in  a  capacity  to  develope  the  cause,  we  may  idly 
say,  this  effect  is  produced  by  the  power,  by  the  will 
of  God  ?  Undoubtedly  it  is  the  great  Cause  of  causes 
must  have  produced  every  thing  ;  but  is  it  not  lessen- 
ing the  true  dignity  of  the  Divinity,  tointrodnce  him 
as  interfering  in  every  operation  of  nature  ;  nay,  in 
every  action  of  so  insignificant  a  creature  as  man? 
as  a  mere  agent  executing  his  own  eternal,  immutable 
laws  ;  when  experience,  when  reflection,  when  the 
evidence  of  all  we  contemplate,  warrants  the  idea^ 
that  this  ineffable  being  has  rendered  nature  compe- 
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t%til  to  every  effect,  b}^  giving  her  those  irrevocable 
laws,  that  eternal,  unchangeable  system,  accordiag 
to  which  all  the  beings  she  contains  must  eternally  I 
act?  Is  it  not  more  worthy  the  exalted  mind  of  the 
Great  ParkiNt  of  Parents,  ens  enliura,  more  con- 
sistent with  truth,  to  suppose  that  his  wisdom  in 
giving  these  immutable,  these  eternal  laws  to  the 
macrocosm,  foresaw  every  thing  that  could  possibly 
be  requisite  for  the  happiness  of  the  beings  contained 
in  it ;  that  therefore  he  left  it  to  the  invariable  ope- 
ration of  a  system,  which  never  can  produce  any  effect 
that  is  not  the  best  possible  that  circumstances  how- 
ever viewed  will  admit:  that  consequently  the  natural  ' 
activity  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  itself  the  result 
of  this  eternal  action,  was  purposely  given  to  man, 
that  he  mis^ht  endefivour  to  fathom,  that  he  mioht 
strive  to  unravel,  that  he  mio'ht  seek  out  the  concate- 
nation  of  these  laws,  in  order  to  furnish  remedies  '\ 
against  the  evils  produced  by  ignoronce.  How  many  -> 
discoveries  in  the  great  science  of  natural  philosophy 
has  mankind  progressively  made,  which  the  ignorant 
prejudices  of  our  forefathers  on  their  first  announce- 
ment considered  as  impious,  as  displeasing  to  the 
Divinity,  as  heretical  profanations,  which  could  only 
be  expiated  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  enquiring  indi- 
viduals; to  whose  labour  their  posterity  owes  such 
an  infinity  of  gratitude?  Even  in  modern  days  we 
have  seen  a  Socrates  destroyed,  a  Gallileo  con- 
demned, whilst  multitudes  of  other  benefactors  to 
mankind  have  been  held  in  contempt  by  their  unin- 
formed cotemporaries,  for  those  very  researches  into 
nature  which  the  present  generation  hold  in  the 
highest  veneration.  Whenever  ignorant  priests  are 
permitted  to  guide  the  opinions  of  nations,  science 
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can  make  hut  a  very  slender  progress :  natural  dis- 
coveries will  be  always  held  immical  to  the  interest 
ofbigotted  superstitious  men.  It  may,  to  the  minds 
of  infatuated  mortals,  to  the  shallow  comprehension 
of  prejudiced  beings,  appear  very  pious  to  reply  on 
every  occasion  our  gods  do  this,  our  gods  do  that ; 
but  to  the  contemplative  philosopher,  to  the  man  of 
reason,  to  the  real  adorers  of  the  great  Cause  of 
causes,  it  will  never  be  convincing  that  a  sound,  a 
mere  word,  caa  attach  the  reason  of  things  ;  can 
have  more  than  a  fixed  sense  ;  can  suffice  to  explain 
problems.  1  he  word  God  is  for  the  most  part  used 
to  denoie  the  impenetrable  cause  of  those  effects 
which  astonish  mankind;  which  man  is  not  corape- 
^~  tent  to  explain.  But  is  not  this  wilful  idleness?  Is 
V  it  not  inconsistent  with  our  nature  ?  Is  it  not 
being  truly  impious,  to  sit  down  with  those  fine 
faculties  we  have  received,  and  give  the  answer  of 
a  child  to  every  thing  we  do  not  understand  ;  or 
rather  which  our  own  sloth,  or  our  own  want  of  in- 
dustry has  prevent&d  us  from  knowing?  Ought  we 
not  rather  to  redouble  our  efforts  to  penetrate  the 
cause  of  those  phenomena  which  strike  our  mind? 
Is  not  this,  in  fact,  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  great,  the 
jjimiversal  Parent?  When  we  have  given  this  an- 
swer, what  have  we  said?  nothing  but  what  every 
one  knows.  Could  the  gvesii  Cause  of  causes  mske 
the  whole,  without  also  making  its  part  ?  But  does 
it  of  necessity  follow  that  he  executes  every  trifling 
operation,  when  he  has  so  noble  an  agent  as  his  own 
nature,  whose  laws  he  has  rendered  unchangeable, 
whose  scale  of  operations  can  never  deviate  from  the 
eternal  routine  he  has  marked  out  for  her  and  all  the 
beings  ishe  embraces  ?    Whose  secrets,  if  sought  out, 
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contain  the  true  balsam  of  life — -the  sovereign  reme- 
dy for  all  the  diseases  of  men. 

When  we  shall  be  ingenuous  with  ourselves,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  agree  that  it  was  uniformly  the 
ignorance  in  which  our  ancestors  w'ere  involved, 
their  want  of  knowledge  of  natural  causes,  their  un- 
enlisfhtened  ideas  on  the  oowers  of  nature,  which 
gave  birth  to  the  gods  they  worshipped  ;  that  it  is, 
again,  the  impossibility  which  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  find  to  withdraw  themselves  out  of  this  is:- 
norance,  the  difficulty  they  consequently  find  to  form 
to  themselves  simple  ideas  of  the  formation  of  things, 
the  labour  that  is  required  to  discover  the  true 
sources  of  those  events,  which  they  either  admire  or 
fear,  that  makes  them  believe  these  ideas  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  render  an  account  of  those 
phenomena,  to  which  their  own  sluggishness  ren- 
ders them  incompetent  to  recur.  Here,  without 
doubt,  is  the  reason  they  treat  all  those  as  irrational 
who  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  admitting  an  un- 
known agent,  or  some  secret  energy,  which  for  want 
of  being  acquainted  with  Nature,  they  have  placed 
out  of  herself. 

The  phenomena  of  nature  necessarily  breed  vari- 
ous sentiments  in  man  :  some  he  thinks  favorable  to 
him,  some  prejudicial,  while  the  whole  is  only  what 
it  can  be.  Some  excite  his  love,  his  admiration,  his 
gratitude  ;  others  fill  him  with  trouble,  cause  aver- 
sion, drive  him  to  despair.  According  to  the  various 
sensations  he  experiences,  he  either  loves  or  fears 
the  causes  to  which  he  attributes  the  effects,  which 
produce  in  him  these  different  passions :  these  senti- 
ments are  commensurate  with  the  effects  he  experi- 
ences; his  admiration  is  enhanced,  his  fears  are  aug- 
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merited,  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  phenomena  whicti 
strikes  his  senses  are  more  or  less  extensive,  more  or 
less  irresistible  or  interesting  to  him.  Man  necessarily 
malies  him  self  the  centre  of  natnre;  indeed  he  can 
only  judge  of  things,  as  he  is  himself  affected  by  them ; 
he  can  only  love  that  which  he  thinks  favorable  to 
his  being  ;  he  hates,  he  fears  every  thing  which 
causes  him  to  sutler  :  in  short,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
former  volume,  he  calls  confusion  every  thing  that 
deranges  the  economy  of  his  machine  ;  he  believes  all 
is  in  order,  as  soon  as  he  experiences  nothing  but 
what  is  suitable  to  his  peculiar  mode  of  existence. 
fSy  a  necessary  consequence  of  these  ideas,  man 
firmly  believes  that  the  entire  of  nature  was  made  tor 
him  alone;  that  it  was  only  himself  which  she  had 
in  view  in  all  her  works  ;  or  rather  that  the  powerful 
cause  to  which  this  nature  was  subordinate,  had  only 
for  object  man  and  his  convenience,  in  all  the  stu- 
j  pendens  effects  which  are  produced  in  the  universe. 
If  there  existed  on  this  earth  other  thinking  beings 
besides  man,  they  would  fall  exactly  into  similar  pre- 
judices with  himself;  it  is  a  sentiment  founded  upoa 
that  predilection  which  each  individual  necessarily 
has  for  himself ;  a  predilection  that  will  subsist  until 
reason,  aided  by  experience,  in  pointing  out  the 
truth,  shall  have  rectified  his  errors. 

Thus,  whenever  man  is  contented,  whenever 
every  thing  is  in  order  with  respect  to  himself,  he 
either  admires  or  loves  the  causes  to  which  he  be- 
lieves he  is  indebted  for  his  welfare ;  when  he  be- 
comes discontented  with  his  mode  of  existence,  he 
either  fears  or  hates  the  cause  which  he  supposes 
has  produced  these  afflicting  effeets.  But  his  wel- 
fare confounds  itself  with  his  existence  ;  it  ceases  to 
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make  itself  felt  when  it  has  becomis  habitual,  when 
it  has  been  of  long  continuance  ;  he  then  thinks  it  is 
inherrent  to  his  essence  ;  he  concludes  from  it  that 
he  is  farmed  to  be  always  happy  ;  he  finds  it  natural 
that  every  thing  should  concur  to  the  maintenance 
of  his  being.  It  is  by  no  means  the  same  vvhen  he 
experiences  a  mode  of  existence  that  is  displeasing 
to  himself:  the  man  who  suffers  is  quite  astonished 
at  the  chano["e  which  has  taken  place  in  his  machine  ; 
he  judges  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  entire  of  nature, 
because  it  is  incommodious  to  his  own  particular  na- 
ture; he  imagines  those  events  by  which  he  is  ~1 
wounded,  to  be  contrary  to  the  order  of  things  ;  he 
believes  that  nature  is  deranged  every  time  she  does 
not  procure  for  him  that  mode  of  feeling  which  is 
suitable  to  his  ideas  :  he  concludes  from  these  suppo- 
sitions that  nature,  or  rather  that  the  agent  who  i 
moves  her,   is  irritated  against  him.  ^ 

II  is  thus  that  man,  almost  insensible  to  o'ood,  feel»\ 
evil  in  a  very  lively  manner;  the  first  he  believesV 
natural,  the  other  he  thinks  opposed  to  nature.  He  ^ 
is  either  ignorant,  or  forgets,  that  he  constitutes  part 
of  a  whole,  formed  by  the  assemblage  of  substances, 
of  which  some  are  analogous,  others  heterogeneous ; 
that  the  various  beings  of  which  nature  is  composed, 
are  endowed  with  a  variety  of  properties,  by  virtue 
of  which  they  act  diversely  on  the  bodies  who  find 
themselves  within  the  sphere  of  their  action ;  that 
some  have  an  aptitude  to  attraction,  whilst  it  is  of 
the  essence  of  others  to  repel ;  that  even  those  bodies 
that  attract  at  one  distance,  repel  at  another  ;  that 
the  peculiar  attractions  and  repulsions  of  the  parti- 
cles of  bodies  perpetually  oppose,  invariably  coun- 
teract the  general  ones  of  the  masses  of  matter  :  he 
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does  not  perceive  that  these  beings,  as  destitute  of 
o'oodness.  as  devoid  of  malice,  act  only  according 
to  their  respective  essences  ;  follow  the  laws  their 
properties  impose  upon  theni  ;  without  being  in 
capacity  to  act  otherwise  than  they  do.  It  is,  there- 
fore, for  want  of  being  acquainted  with  these  things, 
that  he  looks  ujX)o  the  great  Author  of  nature,  the 
great  Cause  of  causes,  as  the  immediate  cause  of 
those  evils  to  which  he  is  subnfiitted  ;  that  he  judges 
erroneously  when  he  imagines  that  the  Divinity  is 
exasperated  against  him. 

"C  The  fact  is,  maa  believes  that  his  welfare  is  a  debt 
due  to  him  from  Lalure ;  that  when  he  suffers  evil 
she  does  him  an  injustice;  fully  persuaded  that  this 
nature  was  made  solely  for  himself,  he  cannot  con- 
ceive she  would  make  hira,,  who  is  her  lord  para- 
mount, suffer,  if  she  was  not  moved  thereto  by  a 
power  who  is  inimical  to  his  happiness  ;  who  has 
reasons  with  which  he  is  unacquainted  for  afflicting, 
who  has  motives  which  he  wishes  to  discover,  for 
punishing  him.  From  hence  it  will  be  obvious,  that 
evil,  much  more  than  good,  is  the  true  motive  of  those 
researches  which  man  has  made  concerning  the  Di- 
vinity— of  those  ideas  which  he  has  formed  to  him- 

^self— of  the  conduct  he  has  held  towards  him.  The 
admiration  of  the  works  of  nature,  or  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  its  goodness,  seem  never  alone  to  have 
determined  the  human  species  to  recur  painfully  by 
thought  to  the  source  of  these  things  ;  familiarized 
at  once  with  all  those  effects  which  are  favourable  to 
his  existence,  he  does  not  by  any  means  give  himself 
the  same  trouble  to  seek  the  causes,  that  he  does  to 
discover  those  which  disquiet  hira,  or  by  which  he 
is  afflicted.     Thus,  in  reflecting  upon  the  Divinity, 
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it  was  generally  wpon  the  cause  of  his  evils  that 
man  meditated  ;  his  meditations  were  fruitless,  be- 
cause the  evil  he  experiences,  as  well  as  the  good  he 
partakes,  are  equally  necessary  effects  of  natural 
causes,  to  vvhich  his  mind  ought  rather  to  have  bent 
its  force,  than  to  have  invented  fictitious  causes  of 
which  he  never  could  form  to  himself  any  but  false 
ideas ;  seeing  that  he  always  borrowed  them,  from 
his  own  peculiar  manner  of  existing,  acting,  and.^ 
feeling.  Obstinately  refusing  to  see  any  thing  but  | 
himself,  he  never  became  acquainted  with  that  uni- 
versal nature  of  which  he  constitutes  such  a  very 
feeble  part.  ^J 

The  slightest    reflection,    however,     would   have 
been  suflicient  lo  undeceive  him  on  these  erroneous 
ideas.     Every  thing  tends  to  prove  that  good  and 
evil  are  modes  of  existence  that  depend  upon  cauises 
by  which  a  man  is  moved  ;   that  a  sensible  being  is 
obliged  to  experience  them.     In  a  nature  composed, 
of  a  multitude  of  beings  infinitely  varied,  the  shock 
occasioned  by  the  collision  of  discordant  matter  must 
necessarily  disturb  the  order,  derange  the  mode  of 
existence  of  those    beings  who  have    no    analogy 
with  them  :  these  act  in  every  thing  they  do  after  cer- 
tain laws,  which  are  in  themselves  immutable  ;  the 
good  or  evil,  therefore,   which  man  experiences,  are 
necessary  consequences  of  the  qualities  inherent  to 
the  beings,   within  whose   sphere   of    action  he  is 
found.     Our  birth,  which  we  call  a  benefit,   is   an 
effect  as  necessary  as  our  death,    which  we  contem- 
plate as  an  injustice  of  fate:  it   is  of  the   nature  of 
all  analogous  beings  to  unite  themselves   to  form  a 
whole:   it  is  of  the  nature  of  all  compound  beings 
lo  be  destroyed,  or  to  dissolve   themselves;   some 
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Riaintain  their  union  for  a  longer  period  than  others  ; 
some  disperse  very  quickly,  as  the  ephemeron  ;  some 
endure  for  ages,  as  the  planets  ;  every  being  in  dis- 
solving itself  gives  birth  to  new  beings;  these  are 
destroyed  in  their  turn;  to  execute  the  eternal,  the 
immutable  laws  of  a  nature  that  only  exists  by  the 
continual  changes  that  all  its  parts  undergo.  Thus 
nature  cannot  be  accused  of  malice,  since  every  thing 
that  takes  place  in  it  is  necessary — is  produced  by 
an  invariable  system,  to  which  every  other  being,  as 
well  as  herself,  is  eternally  subjected.  The  same 
igneous  matter  that  in  man  is  the  principle  of  life, 
frequently  becomes  the  principle  of  his  destruction, 
either  by  the  conflagration  of  a  city,  the  explosion  of 
a  volcano,  or  his  mad  passion  for  war.  The  aqueous 
fluid  that  circulates  through  his  machine,  so  essen- 
tially necessary  to  his  actual  existence,  frequently 
becomes  too  abundant,  and  terminates  him  by  suf- 
focation ;  is  the  cause  of  those  inundations  which 
sometimes  swallow  up  both  the  earth  and  its  in- 
habitants. The  air,  without  which  he  is  not  able  to 
respire,  is  the  cause  of  those  hurricanes,  of  those 
tempests,  which  frequently  render  useless  the  labour 
of  mortals.  These  elements  are  obliged  to  burst 
their  bonds,  when  they  are  combined  in  a  certaia 
manner  ;  their  necessary  but  fatal  consequences  are 
those  ravages,  those  contagions,  those  famines,  those 
diseases,  those  various  scourges,  against  which  man, 
with  streaming  eyes  and  violent  emotions,  vainly  im- 
plores the  aid  of  those  powers  who  are  deaf  to  his 
cries  :  his  prayers  are  never  granted  ;  but  the  same 
necessity  which  afflicted  him,  the  same  immutable 
laws  which  overwhelmed  him  with  trouble,  replaces 
things  in  the  order  he  finds  suitable  to  his  species  i 
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a  relative  order  of  things  which  was,  is,  and  always 
will  be,  the  only  standard  of  his  judgment. 

Man,  however,  made  no  such  simple  reflections  ; 
he  either  did  not  or  would  not  perceive  that  every 
thing  in  nature  acted  by  invariable  laws  ;  he  con- 
tinued stedfast  in  contemplating  the  good  of  which 
he  was  partaker,  as  a  favor  ;  in  considering  the  evil 
he  experienced,  as  a  bign  of  anger  in  this  nature, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  animated  by  the  same  pas- 
sions as  himself ;  or  at  least  that  it  was  governed 
by  secret  agents,  v^^ho  acted  after  his  own  manner, 
who  obliged  it  to  execute  their  will,  that  was  some- 
times favourable,  sometimes  inimical  to  the  human 
species.  It  was  to  these  supposed  agents,  with 
whom  in  the  sunshine  of  his  prosperity  he  was  but 
little  occupied,  that  in  the  bosom  of  his  calamity  he 
addressed  his  prayers ;  he  thanked  them,  however, 
for  their  favours,  fearing  lest  their  ingratitude  might 
further  provoke  their  fury:  thus  when  assailed  by 
clisaster,  when  atSicted  with  disease,  he  invoked 
them  with  fervor :  he  required  them  to  chano-e  in 
his  favor  the  mode  of  acting  which  was  the  very 
essence  of  beings;  he  was  willing  that  to  make  the 
slightest  evil  he  experienced  cease,  that  the  eternal 
chain  of  things  might  be  broken  ;  and  the  unerring, 
undeviating  course  of  nature  might  be  arrested. 

It  was  upoQ  such  ridiculous  pretensions,  that  were 
founded  those  supplications,  those  fervent  prayers, 
which  mortals,  almost  always  discontented  with 
their  fate,  never  in  accord  in  their  respective  de- 
sires, addressed  to  their  gods.  They  were  unceas- 
ingly upon  their  knees  before  the  altars,  were  ever 
prostrate  before  the  power  of  the  beings,  whom  they 
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judged  bad  the  right  of  commanding  nature  ;    who 
they  supposed  to  have  suilicient  energy  to  divert  her 
course  ;  who  they  considered  to  possess  the  means 
to  make  her  subservient  to  their  particular  views  ; 
thus  each  hoped  by  presents,    by  humiliation,   to  in- 
duce them  to  oblige  this  nature,   to  satisfy  the  dis- 
cordant desires  of  their  race.     The  sick  man,  ex- 
piring in  his    bed,    asks   that    the    humours   accu- 
mulated in  his  body  should  in  an  instant  lose  those 
properties  which  renders  them  injurious  to  his  ex- 
istence ;  that  by  an  act  of  their  puissance,  his  gods 
should  renew  or  recreate  the  springs  of  a   machine 
worn   out  by  infirmities.     The  cultivator  of  a  low 
swampy   country,    makes  complaint  of   the   abun- 
dance of  rain  with  which  his  fields  are  inundated  ; 
whilst  the  inhabitant  of  the  hill,  raises  his  thanks 
for  the  favors  he  receives,   solicits  a  continuance  of 
that  which  causes  the  despair  of  his  neighbour.    In 
this,   each  is  willing  to  have  a  god  for  himself,   and 
asks  according  to  his   momentary  caprices,  to  his 
fluctuating   wants,    that  the   invariable   essence  of 
things,  should  be  continually  changed  in  his  favour. 
From  this  it  must   be  obvious,   that  man  every 
moment  asks  a  miracle  to  be  wrought  in  his  support. 
It  is  not,   therefore,  at  all  surprising  that  he  dis- 
played  such  ready  credulity,  that  he  adopted  with 
«uch   facility  the  relation  of  the  marvellous  deeds 
which   were  universally  announced   to  him  as  the 
acts  of  the  power,  or  the  effects  of  the  benevolence, 
of  the  various  gods  which  presided  over  the  nations 
of  the  earth :     these  wonderful  tales,   which  were 
offered  to  his  acceptance,   as  the  most  indubitable 
proofs  of  the  empire   of    these  gods  over  nature, 
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nliich  man  always  found  deaf  to  his  entreaties,  were 
readily  accredited  by  him ;  in  the  expectation,  that 
if  he  could  ^ain  them  over  to  his  interest,  this  na- 
ture, which  he  found  so  sullen,  so  little  disposed  to 
lend  herself  to  his  views,  would  then  be  con- 
Irouled  in  his  own  favor. 

By  a. necessary  consequence  of  these  ideas,  nature  1 
was  despoiled  of  all  power  ;  she  was  contemplated 
only  as  a  passive  instrument,  who  acted  at  the  will, 
under  the  influence  of  the  numerous,  all-powerful 
agents  to  whom  the  various  superstitions  had  ren- 
dered her  subordinate.  It  was  thus  for  want  of 
contemplating  nature  under  her  true  point  of  view, 
that  man  has  mistaken  her  entirely,  that  he  believed 
her  incapable  of  producing  any  thing  by  herself; 
that  he  ascribed  the  honor  of  all  those  productions, 
whether  advanta2:eous  or  disadvantao^eous  to  the 
human  species,  to  fictitious  powers,  whom  he  al- 
ways clothed  with  his  own  peculiar  dispositions,  only 
he  aggrandized  their  force.  In  short,  it  was  upon 
the  ruins  of  nature,  that  man  erected  the  imaginary 
colossus  of  superstition,  that  he  reared  the  altars  of  \ 
a  Jupiter  J   the  ieniples  of  an  ApoUo, 

If  the  ignorance  of  nature  gave  birth  to  such  a 
variety  of  gods,  the  knowledge  of  this  nature  is  cal- 
culated to  destroy  them.  As  soon  as  man  becomes 
enlightened,  his  powers  augment,  his  resources  in- 
crease in  a  ratio  with  his  knowledge  ;  the  sciences, 
the  protecting  arts,  industrious  application,  furnish 
him  assistance ;  experience  encourages  his  progress, 
truth  procures  for  him  the  means  of  resisting  the  ef- 
forts of  many  causes,  which  cease  to  alarm  him  as 
soon  as  he  obtains  a  correct  knowledsje  of  them.    In 
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a  word,  his  terrors  dissipate  in  proportion  as  his 
mind  becomes  enlightened,  because  his  trepidation 
is  ever  commensurate  with  his  ignorance,  and  fur- 
nishes this  great  lesson,  that  man,  instructed  by  truth, 
ceases  to  be  superstitious^ 
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Of  MytJiology,  and  Theology. 

The  elements  of  nature  were,  as  we  have  shewn, 
the  first  divinities  of  man  ;  he  has  generally  coqi- 
menced  with  adoring  material  beings  ;  each  indivi- 
dual, as  we  have  already  said,  as  may  be  still  seen 
in  savage  nations,  made  to  himself  a  particular  god, 
of  some  physical  object,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  those  events,  in  which  he  was  himself 
interested  ;  he  never  wandered  to  seek  out  of  visible 
nature,  the  source  either  of  what  happened  to  him- 
self, or  of  those  phenomena  to  which  he  was  a  wit- 
ness. As  he  every  where  saw  only  material  effects, 
he  attributed  thmi  to  causes  of  the  same  genus  ;  in- 
capable ill  his  infancy  of  those  profound  reveries,  of 
those  subtle  speculations,  which  are  the  fruit  of  time, 
the  result  of  leisure,  he  did  not  imagine  any  cause 
distinguished  from  the  objects  that  met  his  sight, 
nor  of  any  essence  totally  different  from  every  thing 
he  beheld. 

The  observation  of  nature  was  the  first  study  of, 
those  who  had  leisure  to  meditate  :  they  could  not 
avoid  being  struck  with  the  phenomena  of  the  visi- 
ble world.  The  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the 
periodical  return  of  the  seasons,  the  variations  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  fertility  and  sterility  of  the  earth, 
the  advantages  of  irrigation,  the  damage  caused  by 
floods,  the  useful  effects  of  fire,  the  terrible  conse* 
quences  of  conflagration,  were  proper  and  suitable 
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objects  to  occupy  their  thoughts.  It  was  natural  for 
them  to  believe  that  those  beings  they  saw  move  of 
themselves,  acted  by  their  own  peculiar  energies  ; 
according  as  their  influence  over  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  was  either  favorable  or  otherwise,  they 
concluded  them  to  have  either  the  power  to  injure 
them,  or  the  disposition  to  confer  benefits.  Those 
who  first  acquired  the  knowledge  of  gaining  an  as- 
cendancy over  man,  then  savage,  wandering  un- 
polished, or  dispersed  in  woods,  with  but  little  at- 
tachment to  the  soil,  of  which  he  had  not  yet  learned 
to  reap  the  advantage,  were  always  more  practised 
observers — individuals  more  instructed  in  the  ways 
of  nature,  than  the  people,  or  rather  the  scattered 
hordes,  whom  they  found  ignorant  and  destitute  of 
experience  :  their  superior  knowledge  placed  them 
in  a  capacity  to  render  these  services — to  discover 
to  them  useful  inventions,  which  attracted  the  con- 
fiidence  of  the  unhappy  beings  to  whom  they  came 
to  ofi'er  an  assisting  hand ;  savages  who  were  naked, 
half  famished,  exposed  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather, 
obnoxious  to  the  attacks  of  ferocious  beasts,  dis- 
persed in  caverns,  scattered  in  forests,  occupied 
with  hunting,  painfully  labouring  to  procure  them- 
selves a  very  precarious  subsistence,  had  not  sufii- 
cient  leisure  to  make  discoveries  calculated  to  facili- 
tate their  labour,  or  to  render  it  less  incessant. 
j  These  discoveries  are  generally  the  fruit  of  society : 
isolated  beings,  detached  families,  hardly  ever  make 
any  discoveries — scarcely  ever  think  of  making  any. 
The  savage  is  a  being  who  lives  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  infancy,  who  never  reaches  maturity  unless  some 
one  comes  to  draw  him  out  of  his  misery.  At  first 
repulsive,  unsociable,  intractable,  he  by  degrees  fa- 
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miliarizes  himself  with  those  who  render  him  ser- 
vice; once  gained  by  their  kindness,  he  readily  \euds    \ 
them  his  confidence  ;  in  the  end  he  g;oes  the  length     I 
of  sacrificing  to  them  his  liberty. 

It  was  commonly  from  the  bosom  of  civilized  na-  7 
tions  that  have  issued  those  personages  who  have 
carried  sociability,  agriculture,  arts,  laws,  gods,  su- 
perstition, forms  of  worship,  to  those  families  or 
hordes  as  yet  scattered  ;  who  united  them  either  to 
the  body  of  some  other  nations,  or  formed  them  into 
new  nations,  of  which  they  themselves  became  the 
leaders,  sometimes  the  king,  frequently  the  high 
priest,  and  often  their  god.  These  softened  their—* 
manners — gathered  them  together — tauglit  them  to 
reap  the  advantages  of  their  own  powers — to  render 
each  other  reciprocal  assistance — to  satisfy  their 
wants  with  greater  facility.  In  thus  rendering  their 
existence  more  comfortable,  thus  augmenting  their 
happiness,  they  attracted  their  love ;.  obtained  their 
"veneration,  acquired  the  right  of  prescribing  opini- 
ons to  them,  made  them  adopt  such  as  they  had 
either  invented  themselves,  or  else  drawn  up  in  the 
civilized  countries  from  w  hence  they  came.  History 
points  out  to  us  the  most  famous  legislators  as  men, 
who,  enriched  with  useful  knowledge  they  had 
gleaned  in  the  boscra  of  polished  nations,  carried  to 
savages  without  industry,  needing  assistance,  those 
arts,  of  which,  until  then,  these  rude  people  were  ig- 
norant :  such  were  the  Bacchus's,  the  Orpheus's, 
the  Triptolenius's,  the  Numa's,  the  Zamolixis's;  ia 
short,  all  those  who  first  gave  to  nations  their  gods— ■ 
their  worship — the  rudiments  of  agriculture,  of  sci- 
ence, of  superstition,  of  jurisprudence,  of  religion,  &c. 

It  will  perhaps  be  enquired,  If  those  nations  which 
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at  the  present  day  we  see  assembled,  were  all  origi- 
<  nally  dispersed  %  We  reply,  that  this  dispersion 
may  have  been  produced  at  various  times,  by  those 
terrible  revolutions,  of  which  it  has  before  been  re- 
marked our  globe  has  more  than  once  been  the 
theatre  ;  in  times  so  remote,  that  history  has  not 
been  able  to  transmit  us  the  detail.  Perhaps  the 
approach  of  more  than  one  comet  may  have  produced 
on  our  earth  several  ujirversal  ravages,  which  have 
at  each  time  annihilated  the  greater  portion  of  the 
human  species. 

These  hypotheses  will  unquestionably  appear  bold 
to  those  v<iio  have  not  suificiently  meditated  on   na- 
ture, but  to  the  philosophic  enquirer  they  are  by  no 
means  inconsistent.     There  may  not  only  have  been 
one  general  deluge,  but  even  a  jj^reat  number  since 
the  existence  of  our  planet ;    this  globe  itself  may 
have  been  a  new  production  in  nature;    it  may  not 
always  have  occupied  the  place  it  does  at  present. 
Whatever  idea   may  be  adopted  on  this  subject,  if 
it  is  very  certain  that,  independent  of  those  exterior 
■  causes,  which  are  competent  to  totally  change  its 
face,  as  the  impulse  of  a  comet  may  do,   this  globe 
contains  within  itself,  a  cause  adequate  to   alter  it 
entirely,    since,    besides   the   diurnal    and    sensible 
motion   of    the   earth,    it   has  one   extremely  slow, 
^  \  almost   imperceptible,   by  which  every  thing  must 
Leventually  be  changed  in  it :    this  is  the  motion  from 
whence  depends   the  jnecession   of  the  equinoctial 
points,  observed  by  Hipparchus  and  other  mathema- 
ticians,  now  well  understood  by  astronomers ;    by 
r  this  motion,  the  earth  must  at  the  end  of  several 
I  thousand  years  change  totally  :    this  motion  will  at 
length  cause  the  ocean  to  occupy  that  space  which 
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at  present  forms  the  lands  or  continents.  From  tliis 
it  will  be  obvious  that  our  globe,  as  well  as  all  the 
being's  in  nature,  has  a  continu^il  disposition  to 
change.  This  motion  was  known  to  tiie  ancients, 
and  was  what  gave  rise  to  what  they  called  their 
great  year,  which  the  Egyptians  fixed  at  thirty-six 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  :  the 
Sabines  at  thirty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five,   whilst  others  have  extended  it   to  one 

hundred  thousand,  some  even  to  seven  hundred  and ^ 

fifty-three  thousand  years.  Again,  to  those  general  / 
revolutions  which  our  planet  has  at  different  times 
experienced,  may  be  added  those  that  have  been, 
partial,  such  as  inundations  of  the  sea,  earthquakes, 
subterraneous  conflagrations,  which  have  sometimes  ~- 
had  the  effect  of  dispersing  particular  nations,  and 
to  make  them  forget  all  those  sciences  with  which  i 
they  were  before  acquainted.  It  is  also  probable-^ 
that  the  first  volcanic  fires,  having  had  no  previous 
vent,  were  more  central,  and  greater  io  quantity, 
before  they  burst  the  crust  of  earth  ;  as  the  sea 
washed  the  Vvdiole,  it  must  have  rapidly  sunk  down 
into  every  opening,  where,  falling  on  the  boiling  lava, 
it  was  instantly  expanded  into  steam,  producing 
irresistible  explosion :  whence  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude,  that  the  primaeval  earthquakes  were  more 
widely  extended,  and  of  ranch  greater  force,  than 
those  which  occur  in  our  days.  Other  vapours  may 
be  produced  by  intense  heat,  possessing  a  much 
greater  elasticity,  from  substances  that  evaporate, 
such  as  mercury,  diamonds,  &c.  ;  the  expansive  force 
of  these  vapours  would  be  much  greater  than  the 
steam  of  water,  even  at  red  hot  heat ;  coosequeatly 
they  may  have  had  sufficient  energy  to  raise  islaiid;^, 
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continents,  or  even  to  have  detached  the  moon  from 
the  earth  ;  if  the  moon,  as  has  been  supposed  by 
some  philosophers,  was  thrown  out  of  the  great 
cavity  which  now  contains  the  South  Sea  ;  the 
immense  quantity  of  water  flowing  in  from  the 
original  ocean,  and  which  then  covered  the  earth, 
would  much  contribute  to  leave  the  continents  and 
islands,  which  might  be  raised  at  the  same  time, 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  later  days  we 
have  accounts  of  hug^e  stones  falling;  from  the  firma- 
raent,  which  may  have  been  thrown  by  explosion 
from  some  distant  earthquake,  without  having  been 
impelled  with  a  force  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  cir- 
culate round  the  earth,  and  thus  produce  numerous 

^^mall  moons  or  satellites. 

/  Those  who  were  able  to  escape  from  the  ruin  of 
the  world,  filled  with  consternation,  plunged  in 
misery,  were  but  little  conditioned  to  preserve  to 
their  posterity  a  knowledge,  effaced  by  those  mis- 
fortunes, of  which  they  had  been  both  the  victims 
and  the  witnesses :  overwhelmed  with  dismay, 
trembling  with  fear,  they  were  not  able  to  hand 
down  the  history  of  their  frightful  adventures,  except 
by  obscure  traditions;  much  less  to  transmit  to  us 
the  opinions,  the  systems,  the  arts,  the  sciences, 
anterior  to  these  petrifying  revolutions  of  our  sphere. 
There  have  been  perhaps  men  upon  the  earth  from 
all  eternity  ;  but  at  different  periods  they  may  have 
been  nearly  annihilated,  together  with  their  monu- 
ments, their  sciences,  and  their  arts ;  those  who 
outlived  these  periodical  revolutions,  each  time 
formed  a  new  race  of  men,  who  by  dint  of  time, 
labour,  and  experience,  have  by  degrees  withdrawn 
from  oblivion  the  inventions  of  the  primitive  races. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  to  these  periodical  revolutions  of  the 
human  species,  that  is  be  ascribed  the  profound 
ionorance  in  which  we  see  man  yet  niunaed,  upon 
those  objects  that  are  the  most  interesting;  to  him. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  true  source  of  the  imperfectiom 
of  his  knowledge — of  the  vices  of  his  political  in- 
stitutions—of the  defect  in  his  relio'ion — of  the 
growth  of  superstitioi),  over  which  terror  has  always 
presided  ;  here,  in  all  probability,  is  the  cause  of 
that  puerile  inexperience,  of  those  jejune  prejudices, 
which  ahuost  every  where  keep  man  in  a  state  of 
infancy,  and  which  render  him  so  little  capable  of 
either  listening  to  reason  or  of  consulting  truth.  To 
judge  by  the  slowness  of  his  progress,  by  the  feeble- 
ness of  his  advance,  in  a  number  of  respects,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  say,  the  human  race  has  either 
just  quitted  its  cradle,  or  that  he  was  never  destined 
to  attain  the  age  of  virility — to  corroborate  his  reason. 
However  it  may  be  with  these  conjectures, 
whether  the  human  race  may  always  have  existed 
upon  the  earth,  whether  it  may  have  been  a  recent 
production  of  nature,  whether  the  larger  animals 
we  now  behold  were  originally  derived  from  the 
smallest  microscopic  ones,  who  have  increased  in 
bulk  with  the  progression  of  time,  or  vvhether,  as 
the  Egyptian  philosophers  thought,  mankind  were 
originally  hermaphrodites,  who  like  the  aphis  pro- 
duced the  sexual  distinction  after  some  generations^ 
which  was  also  the  opinion  of  Plato,  and  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  Moses,  who  w-as  educated  amongst 
these  Egyptians,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  2Tth 
and  28th  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  : 
"  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the 
"  image  of  God  created  he  him  ;   male  and  female 
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"  created  he  them — .And  God  blessed  them,  and 
"  God  said  unto  them,  be  fruilful,  and  multiply,  and 
"replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it:  and  have 
"^  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
"  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that 
"  moveth  upon  the  earth:''  it  is  not  therefore  pre- 
suming too  much  to  suppose,  as  the  Egyptians 
vvere  a  nation  very  fond  of  explaining  their  opinions 
by  hieroglyphics,  that  that  part  which  describes 
Eve  as  taken  out  of  Adam's  rib,  was  an  hieroglyphic 
emblem  :  showing  that  mankind  was  in  the  primi- 
tive state  of  both  sexes,  united,  who  was  afterwards 
divided  into  males  and  females.  However,  I  say, 
this  may  be,  it  is  extremely  easy  to  recur  to  the 
origin  of  many  existing  nalions  :  we  shall  find  them 
always  in  the  savage  stale ;  that  is  to  say,  dis- 
persed; composed  of  flimilies  detached  from  each 
other;  of  wanderiMs:  hordes;  these  were  collected 
together,  approximated  at  the  voice  of  some  mission- 
ary .  or  legislator,  from  whom  they  received  great 
benefits,  who  gave  them  gods,  opinions,  and  laws. 
These  personages,  of  whom  the  people  newly  con- 
gregated readily  acknowledged  the  superiority,  fixed 
the  national  gods,  leaving  to  each  individual  those 
which  he  bad  formed  to  himself,  according  to  his 
own  peculiar  ideas,  or  else  substituting  others  brought 
from  those  regions,  from  whence  they  themselves 
had  emigrated. 

The  better  to  imprint  their  lessons  on  the  minds 
of  their  new  subjects,  these  men  became  the  guides, 
the  priests,  the  sovereigns,  the  masters  of  these 
infant  societies  ;  they  formed  discourses  by  which 
they  spoke  to  the  imagination  of  their  willing  audi- 
tors.      Poetry   seem   best  adapted  to  strike  the 
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mind  of  these  rude  people,  to  engrave  on  their 
memory  those  ideas  with  which  they  were  willing 
to  imbue  them  :  its  images,  its  fictions,  its  numbers, 
its  rhyme,  its  harmony,  all  conspired  to  please  their 
fancy,  to  render  permanent  the  impressions  it  made  : 
thus,  the  entire  of  nature,  as  well  as  all  its  parts, 
was  personified,  by  its  beautiful  allegories:  at  its 
soothing  voice,  trees,  stones,  rocks,  earth,  air,  fire, 
water,  by  imagination  took  intelligence,  held  con- 
versation with  man,  and  with  themselves ;  the 
elements  were  deified  by  its  sons^s,  every  thing  was 
figuratively  detailed  in  harmonious  lays.  The  sky, 
which  according  to  the  then  philosophy,  was  an 
arched  concave,  spreading  over  the  earth,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  level  plain  ;  (for  the  doctrine 
of  antipodes  is  of  rather  modern  date)  was  itself 
made  a  god  ;  was  considered  a  more  suitable  resi- 
dence, as  making  a  greater  distinction  for  these 
imaginary  deities  than  the  earth  on  which  man 
himself  resided.  Thus  the  firmament  was  filled 
with  deities. 

Time,  under  the  name  ef  Saturn,  was  pictured  as 
the  son  of  heaven  ;  or  Ccelus  by  earth,  called  Terra, 
or  Thea;  he  was  represented  as  an  inexorable 
divinity — naturally  artful,  who  devoured  his  own 
children — who  revenged  the  anger  of  his  mother 
upon  his  father  ;  for  which  purpose  she  armed  him 
with  a  scythe,  formed  of  metals  drawn  from  her 
own  bowels,  with  which  he  struck  Coelus,  in  the 
act  of  uniting  himself  to  Thea,  and  so  mutilated 
him,  that  he  was  ever  after  incapacitated  to  increase 
the  number  of  his  children :  he  was  said  to  have 
divided  the  throne  with  Janus  king  of  Italy,  his  reign 
seems  to  have  been  so  mild,   so  beneficent,  that  it 
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was  called  i\\(i>yol(len  a<i'e;  human  vicli'ms  were 
sacrificed  on  his  altars,  until  abolished  by  Hercules, 
who  substiluled  small  images  of  clay.  Festixals 
in  honor  of  this  god,'  called  Saturnalia,  were  insti- 
tuted long:  antecedent  to  the  foundation  of  Rome  : 
they  were  celebrated  about  the  middle  of  December, 
either  on  the  16th,  17th,  or  18th  ;  they  lasted  in  latter 
times  several  days,  originally  but  one.  Universal 
liberty  prevailed  at  the  celebration,  slaves  were  per- 
mitted to  ridicule  their  masters — to  speak  freely  on 
every  subject — no  criminals  were  executed — war 
never  declared  ;  the  priests  made  their  human  offer- 
ings, with  their  heads  uncovered  ;  a  circumstance  pe- 
culiar to  the  Saturnalia,  not  adopted  at  other  festivals. 
The  igneous  matter,  the  etberial  electric  fluid, 
that  invisible  lire  which  vivifies  nature,  that  pe- 
trates  ail  beings,  that  fertilizes  the  earth,  which 
is  the  great  principle  of  raotion,  the  source  of 
heat,  was  deided  under  the  name  of  Jupiter: 
bis  combination  with  everv  beius*  in  nature  was 
expressed  by  his  metamorphoses — by  the  frequent 
adulteries  imputed  to  him.  He  was  armed  with 
thunder,  to  indicate  he  produced  meteors,  to  typify 
the  electric  iluid  tliat  is  called  lightning.  He 
married  the  v^iiids,  which  were  designated  under 
the  name  of  Juno,  therefore  called  the  Goddess  of 
the  Winds,  their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with 
great  soleninity  ;  all  the  gods,  the  entire  brute 
creation,  the  whole  of  mankind  attended,  except  one 
young  woman  named  Chelone,  who  laughed  at  the 
ceremonies,  for  which  impiety  she  was  changed  by 
Mercury  into  a  tortoise,  and  condemned  to  perpetual 
silence.  He  w^as  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  gods, 
and  considered  as  the  king  and  father  both  of  gods 
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and  men  :  his  >vorshij>  was  very  extended,  per- 
formed with  greater  solemnity,  than  that  of  any 
other  god.  Upon  his  altars  smoked  goats,  sheep, 
and  while  bulls,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  parti- 
cularly delighted  ;  the  oak  was  rendered  sacred  to 
him,  because  he  taught  mankind  to  live  upon 
acorns ;  he  had  many  oracles  where  his  precepts 
were  delivered,  the  most  celebrated  of  these  were 
at  Dodona  and  Ammon  in  Lybia ;  he  was  supposed 
to  be  invisible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth;  the 
Lacedemonians  erected  his  statue  with  four  heads, 
thereby  indicating,  that  he  listened  readily  to  the 
solicitations  of  every  quarter  of  the  earth.  IVJinerva 
is  represented  as  having  no  mother,  but  to  have 
come  completely  armed  from  his  brains,  when  his 
head  was  opened  by  Vulcan  ;  by  which  it  is  meant 
to  infer  that  wisdom  is  the  result  of  this  etherial 
fluid.  Thus,  following  the  same  fictions,  the  son, 
that  beneficent  star  which  has  such  a  marked  in- 
fluence over  the  earth,  became  an  Osiris,  a  Belus, 
a  Mithras,  an  Adonis,  an  Apollo.  Nature,  ren- 
dered sorrowful  by  his  periodical  absence,  was  an 
Isis,  an  Astarte,  a  Venus,  a  Cybele.  Astarte  had  a 
magnificent  temple  at  Hieropolis  served  by  three 
hundred  priests,  who  were  always  employed  in  of- 
fering sacrifices.  The  priests  of  Cybele,  called  Cory- 
bantes,  also  Galli,  were  not  admitted  to  their  sacred 
functions  without  previous  mutilation.  In  the  cele- 
bration of  their  festivals  these  priests  used  all  kinds 
of  indecent  expressions,  beat  drums,  cymbals,  and 
behaved  just  like  madmen:  his  worship  extended 
all  over  Phrygia,  and  was  established  in  Greece 
under  the  name  of  Eieusinian  mysteries.  In  short, 
every  thing  was  personified  :   the  sea  was  under  the  | 
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empire  of  Neptmie ;  fire  was  adored  hy  the  Egyp- 
-  tians  under  the  name  of  Serapis  ;  by  ihe  Persians, 
under  that  of  Ormus  or  Ororaaze  ;  and  by  the 
Komans,  under  that  of  Vesta  and  Vulcan. 
'  Such  was  the  origin  of  mythology  :  it  may  be  said 
to  be  the  daughter  of  natural  philosophy,  embellished 
by  poetry  ;  only  destined  to  describe  nature  and  its 
parts.  If  antiquity  ig  consulted,  it  will  be  perceived, 
without  nuicii  trouble,  that  these  famous  sages,  those 
legislators,  those  priests,  those  conquerors,  who  were 
the  instructors  of  infant  nations,  themselves  adored 
active  nature,  or  the  great  whole  considered  rela- 
tively to  its  different  operations  or  qualities;  that 
this  was  what  they  caused  the  ignorant  savages 
whom  they  had  gathered  together  to  adore.  It  was 
the  great  whole  they  deified  ;  it  was  its  various  parts 
which  they  made  their  inferior  gods;  it  was  from  the 
Y  necessity  of  her  laws  they  made  fate.  The  Greeks 
called  it  Nature,  a  divinity  who  had  a  thousand  names. 
Varro  says,  "  1  believe  that  God  is  the  soul  of  the 
universe,  and  that  the  universe  is  God."  Cicero 
says  "  that  in  the  mysleries  of  Samothracia,  of  Lera- 
iios,  of  Eleusis,  it  was  nature  much  more  than  the 
gods,  they  explaineti'  to  the  initiated."  Pliny  says, 
*'  we  must  believe  that  the  world,  or  that  which  is 
contained  under  the  vast  extent  of  the  heavens,  is 
the  Divinity;  even  eternal,  infinite,  without  beginning 
or  end."  it  was  these  different  modes  of  considering 
nature  that  gave  birth  to  Polytheism,  to  idolatry. 
Allegory  masqued  its  mode  of  action  :  it  was  at 
length  parts  of  this  great  whole  that  idolatry  repre- 
sented by  statues  and  symbols. 

To  complete  the  proofs  of  what  has  been  said  ; 
to  shew  distinctly  that  it  was  the  great  whole,  the 
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universe,  the  nature  of  things,  which  was  the  realj 
object   of   the  worship  oriPagan  antiquity,    hardly/I 
any  thing  can   be  more  decisive  than  the  beg;inning 
of  the  hymn  of  Orpheus  addressed  to  the  c^od  Pan. 

"  O  Pan  1  I  invoke  thee,  O  powerful  god !  O 
"  universal  nature  1  the  heavens,  the  sea,  the  earth, 
"  who  nourish  all,  and  the  eternal  fire,  because 
"  these  are  thy  members,  O  al!  powerful  Pan,"  <&c. 
Nothing  cafi  be  more  suitable  to  confirm  these 
ideas,  than  the  ingenious  explanation  which  is 
given  of  the  fable  of  Pan,  as  well  as  of  the  figure 
under  which  he  is  represented.  It  is  said,  "  Pan, 
'*  according  to  the  siio^nificalion  of  his  name,  is  the 
"  emblem  by  which  the  ancients  have  designated 
*'  the  great  assemblage  of  things  or  beinc»;s :  he 
"  represents  the  universe ;  and,  in  the  mind  of  the 
"  wisest  philosophers  of  antiquity,  he  passed  for 
"  the  o-reatest  and  most  ancient  of  the  scods.  The 
"  features  under  which  he  is  delineated  form  the 
"  portrait  of  nature,  and  of  the  savage  state  in  which 
*'  she  was  found  in  the  beginning.  The  spotted 
"«kin  of  the  leopard,  which  serves  him  for  a  mantle, 
"  imagined  the  heavens  filled  with  stars  and  con- 
*'  stellations.  liis  person  was  compounded  of  parts, 
"  some  of  which  were  suitable  to  a  reasonable 
"  animal,  that  is  to  say,  to  man  ;  and  others  to  the 
"  animal  destitute  of  reason,  such  as  the  g:oat.  It 
**  is  thus,"  savs  he,  '^  that  the  universe  is  composed 
"  of  an  intelligence  that  governs  the  whole,  and  of 
*'  the  prolific,  fruitful  elements  of  fire,  watePs  earth, 
**  air.  Pan,  loved  to  drink  and  to  follow  the 
"  nymphs ;  this  announces  the  occasion  nature  has 
"  for  humidity  in  all  her  productions,  and  that  this 
"god,  like  nature,  is  strongly  inclined  to  propa- 
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"  gation.  According  to  the  Egyptians,  and  tbe 
*'  most  ancient  Grecian  philosophers,  Pan  had 
"  neither  father  nor  mother;  he  came  out  of  Demo- 
"  gorgon  at  the  same  moment  with  the  Destinies, 
*'  his  fatal  sisters ;  a  line  method  of  expressing 
*'  that  the  universe  was  the  work  of  an  unknown 
*'  power,  and  that  it  was  formed  after  the  invariable 
"  relations,  the  eternal  laws  of  necessity ;  but  his 
"  most  significant  symbol,  that  most  suitable  to 
"  express  the  harioony  of  the  universe,  is  his  mys- 
"  terious  pipe,  composed  of  seven  unequal  tubes, 
*'  but  calculated  to  produce  the  nicest,  the  most 
"  perfect  concord.  The  orbs  which  compose  the 
"  seven  planets  of  our  solar  system,  are  of  different 
**  diameters  ;  being  bodies  of  unequal  mass,  they 
"  describe  their  revolutions  round  the  sun  in  various 
"  periods  ;  nevertheless  it  is  from  the  order  of  their 
"  motion  that  results  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,"  &c. 
"  Here  then  is  the  great  macrocosm,  the  mighty 
whole,  the  assemblage  of  things,  adored  and  deified 
by  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  ;  whilst  the  unin- 
formed stopped  at  the  emblem  under  which  this 
nature  was  depicted  ;  at  the  symbols  under  which 
its  various  parts,  its  numerous  functions  were  per- 
sonified ;  his  narrow  mind,  his  barbarous  ignorance, 
never  permitted  him  to  mount  higher ;  they  alone 
were  deemed  worthy  of  being  initiated  into  the 
mysteries,  who  knew  4^he  realities  masqued  Under 
these  emblems.  Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
for  an  instant,  that  the  wisest  among  the  Pagans 
adored  nature  ;  which  ethnic  theology  designated 
under  a  great  variety  of  nomenclature,  under  an 
immense  number  of  different  emblems.  Apuleius, 
although  a  decided  Platonist,   accustomed  to  the 
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mysterious,  unintelligible  notions  of  his  raasler,  calls 
"  Nature  the  parent  of  all ;  the  mother  of  the 
"  elements,  the  first  offspring  of  the  world  ;"  again, 
*'  the  mother  of  the  stars,  the  parent  of  the  seasons, 
"and  the  governess  of  the  whole  world.'' — She 
was  worshipped  by  many  under  the  appellation  of 
the  mother  of  the  gods.  , — ^ 

Indeed,  the  first  institutors  of  nations,  and  their     I 
immediate   successors   in   authority,   only  spoke   to 
the  people  by  fables,  allegories,  enigmas,  of  which 
they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  giving  an 
explanation  :    this,  in  fact,  constituted  the  mysteries 
of  the  various  w^orship  paid  to  tlie  Pagan  divinities. 
This    mysterious   tone   they    con:-idered     necessary, 
whether  it   was   to  mask  their  own   ignorance,  or 
whether  it   was   to  preserve  their  power   over  the 
uninformed,  who  for  the  most  part  only  respect  that 
which  is  above  their  comprehension.     Their  expli- 
cations were  generally  dictated  either  by  interest,  or 
by  a  delirious  imagination,  frequently  by  imposture  ; 
thus  from  age  to  age,  they  did  no  more  than  render 
nature    and   its   parts,   which    they  had    originally 
depicted,  more  unknown,  until  they  completely  lost    1 
sight  of  the  primitive  ideas;    these  were  replaced"^ 
by  a  multitude  of  fictitious  personages,  under  whose 
features  this  nature  had  primarily  been  represented 
to  them.     The  people,  either  unaccustomed  to  think, 
or  deeply  steeped  in  ignorance,  adored  these  per- 
sonages, without  penetrating  into  the  true  sense  of 
the  emblematical  fables  recounted  to  them.     These 
ideal  beings,  with  material  figures,  in  whom  they 
believed  there  resided  a  mysterious  virtue,  a  divine 
power,  were  the  objects  of  their  worship,  the  source 
of  their  fears,  the  fountain  of  their  hopes.      The 
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wonderful,  the  incredible  aclions  ascribed  to  these 
fancied  divinities,  were  an  inexhauslible  ftmd  of 
admiration,  ^vhich  gave  perpetual  play  to  the  fancy ; 
which  delighted  not  only  the  people  of  those  days, 
but  even  the  children  of  latter  ages.  1  hiis  were 
transmitted  from  age  to  age,  those  marvellous 
accounts,  which,  although  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  the  power  usurped  by  the  ministers  of  these  gods, 
did,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  confirm  the  blind- 
ness of  the  ignorant:  these  never  supposed  that  it 
was  nature,  its  various  operations,  its  numerous 
component  parts — that  it  was  the  passions  of  man 
and  his  diverse  faculties,  that  lay  buried  under  an 
heap  of  allegories  ;  they  did  not  perceive  that  the 
passions  and  faculties  of  human  nature  were  used 
as  emblems,  because  man  was  ignorant  of  the  true 
cause  of  the  phenomena  he  beheld.  As  strong 
passions  seemed  to  liurry  man  along,  in  despite  of 
himself,  they  either  attributed  these  passions  to  a 
god,  or  deified  them ;  frequently  they  did  both :  it 
was  thus  love  became  a  deity;  that  eloquence, 
poetry,  industry,  were  transformed  into  gods,  under 
the  names  of  Hermes,  Mercury,  Apollo ;  the  stings 
of  conscience  were  called  the  Furies :  the  people, 
bowed  down  in  stupid  ignorance,  had  no  eyes  but 
for  these  emblematical  persons,  under  which  nature 
was  masked  :  they  attributed  to  their  influence  the 
good,  to  their  displeasure  the  evil,  which  they 
experienced :  they  entered  into  every  kind  of  folly, 
into  the  most  delirious  acts  of  madness,  to  render 
them  propitious  to  their  view's ;  thus,  for  want  of 
being  acquainted  with  the  reality  of  things,  their 
worship  frequently  degenerated  into  the  most  cruel 
exrtavagance,  into  the  most  ridiculous  folly. 
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Thus  it  is  obvious,  that  every  thing  proves  nature 
and  its  various  parts  to  have  every  where  been  the 
first  divinities  of  man.  Natural  philosophers  studied 
these  deities,  either  superficially  or  profoundly, — 
explained  some  of  their  properties,  detailed  some 
of  their  modes  of  action.  Poets  painted  them  to 
the  imaofination  of  mortals,  either  in  the  most  fasci- 
nating  colours,  or  under  the  most  hideous  defor- 
mities ;  embodied  them — furnished  them  with  rea- 
soning: faculties— recounted  their  exoloits — recorded 
their  will.  The  statuary  executed  sometimes  with 
the  most  enrapturing  art,  the  ideas  of  the  poets, — 
gave  substance  to  their  shadows — form  to  their 
airy  nothings.  The  priest  decorated  these  united 
works  with  a  thousand  marvellous  qualities — with 
the  most  terrible  passions — with  the  most  incon- 
ceivable attributes;  gave  them,  *^a  local  habitation 
*'  and  a  name."  The  people  adored  them ;  prostrated 
themselves  before  these  gods,  who  were  neither 
susceptible  of  love  or  hatred,  goodness,  or  malice ; 
they  became  persecuting,  malevolent,  cruel,  unjust, 
in  order  to  render  themselves  acceptable  to  powers 
generallv  described  to  them  under  the  most  odious 
features. 

By   dint   of  reasoning   upon  these   emblems,  by 
meditating  upon  nature,  thus  decorated,  or  rather 
disfigured,  subsequent  speculators  no  longer  recol- 
lected  the  source  from  whence  their  predecessors 
had  drawn  their  gods,  nor  the  fantastic  ornaments 
with  which  they  had  embellished  them.      Natural    j 
philosophers  and  poets  were  transformed  by  leisure   / 
into   metaphysicians   and   theologians ;     tired   with  / 
contemplating   what   they   could   have   understood, 
they  believed  they  had  made  an  important  discovery 
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by  subtilly  distinguishing  nature  from  herself — from 
her    own     peculiar    energies — from    her    faculty   of 
.action.     By  degrees  tlie^  made  an  incomprehensible 
;   being  of  this  energy,  which  as  before  they  personi- 
fied, this  they  called  the  mover  of  nature,  divided 
it  into  two,  one  congenial  to  man's  happiness,  the 
;  other  inimical  to  his  welfare  ;    these  they  deified  in 
(  the  same  manner   as  they  had  before  done  nature 
■  n,with  her  various  parts.     These  abstract,  metaphysi- 
cal beings,  became  the  sole  object  of  their  thoughts  ; 
were  the  subject  of  their  continual  contemplation  ; 
they  looked  upon  them  as  realities   of  the  highest 
^  importance :    thus    nature  quite   disappeared ;    she 
was  despoiled  of  her  rights  ;    she  was  considered  as 
nothing  more  than  an  unwieldy  mass,  destitute  of 
power ;    devoid  of  energy ,    as  an  heap  of  ignoble 
matter  purely  passive :  who,  incapable  of  acting  by 
herself,  was  not  competent  to  any  of  the  operations 
they   beheld,    without    the    direct,    the    immediate 
agency  of  the   moving  powers  they  had  associated 
i^with  her:    which  they  had  made  the  fulcrum  neces- 
sary to  the  action  of  the  lever.     They  either  did  not 
or  would  not  perceive,  that  the  great  Cause  of  causes, 
ens  cntium.  Parent  of  parents,  had,  in  unravelling 
chaotic  matter,  with  a  wisdom  for  which  man  can 
never  be  sufficiently  grateful,  with  a  sagacity  which 
he    can    never  sufficiently    admire,   foreseen  every 
thing  that  could   contribute   not  only    to   his   own 
individual  happiness,   but   also   to   that  of  all  the 
beings   in   nature ;    that  he  had  given  this   nature 
immutable  laws,  according  to  which  she  is  for  ever 
regulated ;  after  which  she  is  obliged  invariably  to 
act ;  that  he  has  described  for  her  an  eternal  course, 
from  which  it  is  not  permitted  her  to  deviate,  even 
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for  an  instant  ;  that  she  is  therefoi-e,  rendered  com- 
petent to  the  production  of  every  phenomena,  not 
only  that  he  beholds,  but  of  an  infinity  that  he  has 
never  yet  contemplated  ;  that  she  needs  not  any 
exterior  energy  for  this  purpose,  having  received 
her  powers  from  a  hand  far  superior  to  any  the 
feeble,  weak  imagination  of  man  is  able  to  form  ; 
that  when  this  nature  appears  to  afflict  him,  it  is 
only  from  the  contraction  of  his  own  views,  from 
the  narrowness  of  his  own  ideas,  that  he  judges  ; 
that,  in  fact,  what  he  considers  the  evils  of  nature, 
are  the  greatest  possible  benefits  he  can  receive,  if 
he  was  but  in  a  condition  to  be  acquainted  with 
previous  causes,  with  subsequent  effects.  That  the 
evils  resulting*  to  him'-  from  his  own  vices,  have 
equally  their  remedies  in  this  nature,  which  it  is 
his  duty  to  study  ;  which  if  he  does  he  will  find,  that 
the  same  omnipotent  goodness,  who  gave  her  irre- 
fragable laws,  also  planted  in  her  bosom,  balsams 
for  all  his  maladies,  whether  physical  or  moral :  but 
that  it  is  not  given  him  to  know  what  this  great, 
this  universal  cause  is,  for  purposes  of  which  he 
ought  not  to  dispute  the  wisdom,  when  he  contem- 
])lates  the  mighty  wonders  that  surround  him. 

Thus  man  ever  preferred  an  unknown  power,  to 
that  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  have  some  know- 
ledge, if  he  had  only  deigned  to  consult  his  experi- 
ence ;  but  he  presently  ceases  to  respect  that  which 
he  understands;  to  estimate  those  objects  which 
are  familiar  to  him  :  he  figures  to  himself  something 
marvellous  in  every  thing  be  does  not  comprehend  ; 
his  mind,  above  all,  labours  to  seize  upon  that  which 
appears  to  escape  his  consideration ;  in  default  of 
experience,  he  no  longer  consults  any  thing  but  his 
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imagination,  which  feeds  him  with  chimeras.  In 
consequence,  those  speculators  who  have  subtiily 
distinguished  nature  from  her  own  powers,  have 
successively  laboured  to  /clothe  the  powers  thns 
separated  with  a  thousand  incomprehensible  qua- 
lities :  as  the^y  did  not  see  this  power,  which  is  only 
a  mode,  they  made  it  a  spirit — an  intelligence — an 
incorporeal  being  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  substance 
totally  different  from  every  thing  of  which  we  have  a 
knowledge.  They  never  perceived  that  all  their 
(  inventions,  that  all  the  words  which  they  imagined, 
\  only  served  to  mask  their  real  ignorance  ;  that  all 
Iheir  pretended  science  was  limited  to  saying,  in 
what  manner  nature  acted,  by  a  thousand  subter- 
fuges which  they  themselves  found  it  impossible  to 
comprehend.  Man  always  deceives  himself  for  want 
of  studying  nature ;  he  leads  himself  astray,  every 
time  he  is  disposed  to  go  out  of  it ;  he  is  always 
quickly  necessitated  to  return  ;  he  is  even  in  error 
when  he  substitutes  words  which  he  does  not  him- 
self understand,  for  things  which  he  would  much 
better  comprehend  if  he  was  willing  to  look  at  thera 
without  prejudice. 

Can  a  theologian  ingenuously  believe  himself 
more  enlightened,  for  having  substituted  the  vague 
words  spirit,  incorporeal  substance,  &c.  to  the  more 
intelligible  terms  nature,  matter,  mobility,  necessity  ? 
However  this  may  be,  these  obscure  words  once 
imagined,  it  was  necessary  to  attach  ideas  to  them  ; 
in  doing  this,  he  has  not  been  able  to  draw  them 
from  any  other  source  than  the  beings  of  this 
despised  nature,  which  are  ever  the  only  beings 
of  which  he  is  enabled  to  have  any  knowledge. 
Man,  consequently,  drew  them  up  in  himself;  his 
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T>wn  soul  served  for  the  model  of  the  universal  soul,*^ 
of  which  indeed  according  lo  some  it  only  formed  a  » 
portion;  his  own  mind  vvas  the  standard  of  the  mind, 
that  regulated  nature  ;  his  own  passions,  his  own  de- 
sires, were  the  prototypes  of  those  by  wliicli  he 
actuated  this  being  ;  his  own  intelligence  was  that 
from  which  he  formed  that  of  the  mover  of  nature ; 
that  which  was  suitable  to  himself,  he  called  the  or- 
der .of  nature  ;  this  pretended  order  was  the  scale  by 
which  he  measured  the  wisdom  of  tliis  being;  in 
short,  those  qualities  which  he  calls  perfections  ia 
himself,  were  the  archetypes  in  miniature,  of  the  per- 
fections of  the  being,  he  thus  gratuitously  supposed  to 
be  the  agent,  who  operated  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture. It  vvas  thus,  that  in  despite  of  all  their  efforts,  . 
the  theologians  were,  perhaps  always  will  be^  true  '  I 
Anthropomorphites.  A  sect  of  this  denomination^ 
appeared  in  359,  in  Egypt,  they  held  the  doctrine 
that  their  god  had  a  bodily  shape.  Indeed  it  is  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  prevent  man  from 
making  himself  the  sole  model  of  his  divinity. 
Montaigne  says  "  man  is  not  able  to  be  other  than  he 
"  is,  nor  imagine  but  after  his  capacity  ;  let  him 
"  take  what  pains  he  may,  he  will  never  have  a 
"  knowledge  of  any  soul  but  his  own.''  Xenophanes 
said,  "  if  the  ox  or  the  elephant  understood  either 
*'  sculpture  or  painting,  they  would  not  fail  to  repre- 
"  sent  the  divinity  under  their  own  peculiar  figure  ; 
"  that  in  this,  they  would  have  as  much  reason  as 
"  Polyclitus  or  Phidias,  who  gave  him  the  human 
"  form."  It  was  said  to  a  very  celebrated  man  that 
"  God  made  man  after  his  own  image  ;"  "  man  has 
"  returned  the  compliment,"  replied  the  philosopher. 
Indeed,  man  generally  sees  in  his  God,  nothing  but 
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a  man.  Let  him  subtilize  as  he  will,  let  him  extend 
his  own  powers  as  he  may,  let  him  swell  his  own  per- 
fections to  the  utmost,  he  will  have  done  nothing 
more  than  make  a  gigantic,  exaggerated  man, 
wliom  he  will  render  illusory  by  dint  of  heaping  to- 
gether incompatible  qualities.  He  will  never  see  in 
such  a  god,  but  a  being  of  the  human  species,  in 
whom  he  will  strive  to  aggrandized  the  proportions, 
until  he  has  formed  a  being  totally  inconceivable.  It 
is  according  to  these  dispositions  that  he  attributes 
intelligence,  wisdom,  goodness,  justice,  science, 
power,  to  his  divinity,  because  he  is  himself  intelli- 
gent;  because  he  has  the  idea  of  wisdom  in  some 
beings  of  his  own  species;  because  he  loves  to  find 
in  them  ideas  favourable  to  himself:  because  he 
esteems  those  vvho  display  equity  ;  because  he  has  a 
knowledge,  which  he  holds  more  extensive  in  some 
individuals  than  himself;  in  short,  because  he  en- 
joys certain  faculties  which  depend  on  his  own 
organization.  He  presently  extends  or  exaggerates 
all  these  qualities  in  forming  his  god  ;  the  sight  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  which  he  feels  he  is  him- 
self incapable  of  either  producing  or  imitating,  obliges 
him  to  make  this  difference  between  the  being  .he 
pourtrays  and  himself;  but  he  knows  not  at  what  point 
to  stop ;  he  fears  lest  he  should  deceive  himself,  if 
he  should  see  any  limits  to  the  qualities  he  assigns, 
the  word  infinite,  therefore,  is  the  abstract,  the  vague 
term  which  he  uses  to  characterize  them.  He  says 
that  his  power  is  infinite,  which  signifies  that  when 
he  beholds  those  stupendous  effects  which  nature 
produces,  he  has  no  conception  at  what  point  his 
power  can  rest ;  that  his  goodness,  his  wisdom,  his 
knowledge  are  infinite :    this  announces  that  he  is 
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ignorant  how  far  these  perfections  may  be  carried  in 
a  being  whose  power  so  much  surpasses  his  own  ; 
that  he  is  of  infinite  duration,  because  he  is  not  capa- 
ble of  conceiving  he  could  have  had  a  beginning  or 
can  ever  cease  to  be  ;  because  of  this  he  considers  a 
defect  in  those  transitory  beings  of  whom  he  beholds 
the  dissolution,  whom  he  sees  are  subjected  to  death. 
He  presumes  the  cause  of  those  effects  to  which  he 
is  a  witness,  of  those  striking  phenomena  that  assail 
his  sight,  is  immutable,  permanent,  not  subjected 
to  change,  like  all  the  evanescent  beings  whom  he 
knows  are  submitted  to  dissolution,  to  destruction, 
to  change  of  form.  This  mover  of  nature  being  al- 
ways invisible  to  man,  his  mode  of  action  being 
impenetrable,  he  believes  that,  like  his  soul  or  the 
concealed  principle  which  animates  his  own  bodyj 
which  he  calls  spiritual,  a  spirit,  is  the  moving 
power  of  the  universe ;  in  consequence  he  makes  a 
spirit  the  soul^  the  life,  the  principle  of  motion  in 
nature.  Thus  when  by  dint  of  subtilizing,  he  has 
arrived  at  believing  the  principle  by  which  his  body 
is  moved  is  a  spiritual,  immaterial  substance,  he 
makes  the  spirit  of  the  universe  immaterial  in  like 
manner  ;  he  makes  it  immense,  although  without 
extent;  immoveable,  although  capable  of  moving 
nature:  immutable,  although  he  supposes  him  to 
be  the  author  of  all  the  changes,  operated  in  the 
universe. 

The  idea  of  the  unity  of  God,  which  cost  Socrates 
his  life,  because  the  Athenians  considered  ^those 
Atheists  who  believed  but  in  one,  was  the  tardy  fruit 
of  human  meditation.  Plato  himself  did  not  dare  to 
break  entirely  the  doctrine  of  Polytheism ;  he  pre- 
served Venus,  an  all-powerful  Jupiter,  and  a  Pallas, 
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Avho  was  the  goddess  of  the  country.  The  sight 
of  those  opposite,  frequently  contradictory  effects, 
which  man  ,sa\v  take  place  in  the  world,  had  a 
tendency  to  persuade  him  there  must  be  a  number 
of  distinct  powers  or  causes  independent  of  each 
other.  He  was  utfable  to  conceive  that  the  various 
phenomena  he  beheld,  sprung  from  a  single,  from  an 
unique  cause ;  he  therefore  admitted  many  causes 
or  gods,  acting  upon  different  principles  ;  some  of 
which  he  considered  friendly,  others  as  inimical  to 
his  race.  Such  is  the  origin  of  that  doctrine,  so 
ancient,  so  universal,  which  supposed  two  principles 
in  nature,  or  two  powers  of  opposite  interests,  who 
were  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other ;  by  the 
assistance  of  which  he  explained,  that  constant  mix- 
ture of  good  and  evil,  that  blending  of  prosperity 
with  misfortune,  in  a  word,  those  eternal  vicissitudes 
to  which  in  this  world  the  human  being  is  subjected. 
This  is  the  source  of  those  combats  whfch  all  an- 
tiquity has  supposed  to  exist  between  sfood  and 
wicked  gods,  between  an  Osiris  and  a  Typhoeus ; 
between  an  Orosraadis  and  an  x\rimanis  ;  between 
a  Jupiter  and  the  Titanes  ;  in  these  rencounters 
man  for  his  own  peculiar  interest  always  gave  the 
palm  of  victory  to  the  beneficent  deity  ;  this,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  traditions  handed  down,  ever  remained 
in  possession  of  the  field  of  battle;  it  was  so  far 
right,  as  it  is  evidently  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
that  the  good  should  prevail  over  the  wicked. 

When,  however,  man  acknowledged  only  one 
God,  he  generally  supposed  the  different  depart- 
ments of  nature  were  confided  to  powers  subordinate 
to  his  supreme  orders,  under  whom  the  sovereign  of 
the  gods  discharged  his  care  in  the  administration  of 
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tlie  v/orld.  These  siibaltero  gods  were  prodigiou&H 
multiplied ;  each  man,  each  town,  each  country, 
had  their  local,  their  tutelary  gods ;  every  event, 
whether  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  had  a  divine  cause  ; 
was  the  consequence  of  a  sovereign  decree ;  each 
natural  effect,  every  operation  of  nature,  each  passion, 
depended  upon  a  divinity,  which  a  theological  ima- 
gination, disposed  to  see  gods  every  where,  mistaking 
nature,  either  embellished  or  disfigured.  Poetry 
tuned  its  harmonious  lays,  on  these  occasions,  ex- 
aggerated the  details,  animated  its  pictures  ;  credu- 
lous ignorance  received  the  portraits  with  eagerness 
— heard  the  doctrines  with  submission. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  Polytheism  :  indeed  the 
Greek  word  Theos,  ©EOS,  is  derived  from  Tkeaomat, 
0EAOMAI,   which  implies  to  contemplate,  or  take 

viev/  of  secret  or  hidden  thinos.     Such  are  the  foui 

.  .1 

ations,  such  the  titles  of  the  hierarchy,  which  man 

established  between  himself  and  his  2:;ods,   because 

he  generally  believed  he  was  incapable  of  the  exalted 

privilege  of  immediately  addressing  himself  to  the 

incomprehensible  Being  whom  he  had  acknowledged. 

for  the  only  sovereign  of  nature,  without  even  having 

any  distinct  idea  on  the  subject :    such  is  the  true 

genealogy  of  those  inferior  gods  whom  the  uninformed 

place  as  a  proportional  means  between   themselves  "J^ 

and  the  first  of  all  other  causes.     In  consequence,-' 

among  the  Greeks  and  the   Romans,    we   see   the 

deities  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one  were  called 

great  gods,  because  the  whole  world  were  nearly  in 

accord  in  deifying  the  most  striking  parts  of  nature, 

such  as  the  sun,  fire  ;   the  sea,  time,  &c.  these  formed 

a  kind  of  aristocratic  order,  who  were  distinguished 

from  the  minor  gods,  or  from  the  multitude  of  ethnic 
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divinities,  who  Were  entirely  local ;  that  is  to  say, 
were  rei^erenced  only  in  particular  countries,  or  by 
individuals;  as  in  Rome,  where  every  citizen  had 
his  familiar  spirit,  called  lares  ;  and  household  god, 
called  penates.  Nevertheless,  the  first  rank  of  these 
Pagan  divinities,  like  the  latter,  were  submitted  to 
Fate,  that  is,  to  destiny,  which  obviously  is  nothing 
more  than  nature  acting  by  immutable,  rigorous, 
necessary  laws  ;  this  destiny  was  looked  upon  as  the 
god  of  gods ;  it  is  evident,  that  this  was  nothing 
more  ythan  necessity  personified ;  that  therefore  it 
was  [/weakness  in  the  heathens  to  fatigue  with  their 
sacrifices,  to  solicit  with  their  prayers,  those  divinities 
whom  they  themselves  believed  were  submitted  to 
the  decrees  of  an  inexorable  destiny,  of  which  it  was 
never  possible  for  them  to  alter  the  mandates.  Sut 
man,  generally,  ceases  io  reason,  iclienever  his  theO' 
logical  notions  are  either  brought  into  question,  or 
are  the  subject  of  his  inquiry. 

What  has  been  already  said,  serves  to  show  the 
common  source  of  that  multitude  of  intermediate 
powers,  subordinate  to  the  gods,  but  superior  to 
man,  with  which  he  filled  the  universe  :  they  were 
venerated  under  the  names  of  nymphs,  demi-gods, 
angels,  daemons,  good  and  evil  genii,  spirits,  heroes, 
saints,  &c.  Among  the  Romans  they  were  called 
Dei  medioxumi,  intermediate  angels ;  they  were 
looked  upon  as  intercessors,  as  mediators,  as  powers 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  reverence,  in  order  either 
to  obtain  their  favour,  appease  their  anger,  or  divert 
their  malignant  intentions  ;  these  constitute  different 
classes  of  intermediate  divinities,  who  became  either 
the  foundation  of  their  hopes,  the  object  of  their 
fears,  the  means  of  consolation,  or  the  source  of  dread 
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to  Ihose  very  mortals  who  only  invented  them  when 
they  found  it  impossible  to  form  to  themselves  distinct, 
perspicuous  ideas  of  the  incomprehensible  Being 
who  governed  the  world  in  chief;  or  when  they 
despaired  of  being  able  to  hold  communication  with 
him  directly. 

Meditation  and  reflection  diminished  the  number 
of  those  deities  which  composed  the  ethnic  poly- 
theism :  some  who  gave  the  subject  more  conside- 
ration than  others,  reduced  the  whole  to  one  all- 
powerful  Jupiter  ;  but  still  they  painted  this  being 
in  the  most  hideous  colours,  gave  him  the  most 
revolting  features,  because  they  were  still  obsti- 
nately bent  on  making  man,  his  action  and  his 
passions,  the  model :  this  folly  led  them  into  con- 
tinual perplexities,  because  it  heaped  together  con- 
tradictory, incompatible,  extravagant  qualities  ;  it 
was  quite  natural  it  should  do  so :  the  limited  views, 
the  superficial  knowledge,  the  irregular  desires  of 
frail,  feeble  mortals,  were  but  little  calculated  to 
typify  the  mind  of  the  real  Divinity;  of  that  great 
Cause  of  causes,  that  Parent  of  parents,  from  whom 
every  thing  must  have  emanated.  Although  they 
persuaded  themselves  it  was  sinning  to  give  him 
rivals,  yet  they  described  him  as  a  jealous  monarch, 
who  could  not  bear  a  division  of  empire  ;  thus  taking 
the  vanity  of  earthly  princes  for  their  emblem,  as  if  it 
was  possible  such  a  being  could  have  a  competitor 
like  a  terrestrial  monarch.  Not  having  contemplated 
the  immutable  laws  with  which  he  has  invested 
nature,  to  which  every  thing  it  contains  is  subjected, 
xvhich  are  the  result  of  the  most  perfect  wisdom, 
they  were  puzzled  to  account  for  the  contrariety  of 
those  effects  which  their  weak  minds  led  them  to 
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suppose  as  evils  ;  seeing  Ihat  sometimes  those  who 
fulfilled  in  the  most  faithful  manner  their  duties  in 
this  life,  were  involved  in  the  same  ruin  with  the 
boldest,  the  most  inconsiderate  violaters  :  thus  in 
making  hina  the  immediate  agent,  instead  of  the 
first  author,  the  executive  instead  of  the  formative 
power,  they  caused  him  to  appear  capricious,  as 
unreasonably  vindictive  against  his  creatures,  when 
they  ought  to  have  known  that  his  wisdom  was 
unlimited,  his  kindness  without  bounds,  when  he 
infused  into  nature  that  power  which  produces  these 
apparently  contradictory  eifects ;  which,  although 
they  seem  injurious  to  man's  interests,  are,  if  he 
was  but  capacitated  to  judge  fairly,  the  most  bene- 
ficial advantages  tiiat  he  can  possibly  derive.  Thus 
they  made  the  Divinity  appear  improvident,  by 
continually  employing  him  to  destroy  the  work  of 
his  own  hands:  they,  in  fact,  taxed  him  with  impo- 
tence, by  the  perpetual  non-performance  of  those 
projects  of  which  their  own  imbecillity,  their  own 
erring  judgment,  had  vainly  supposed  him  to  be  the 
contriver. 

To  solve  these  difficulties,  man  created  enemies 
to  the  Divinity,  who  although  subordinate  to  the 
supreme  God,  were  nevertheless  competent  to  dis- 
turb his  empire,  to  frustrate  his  views.  Can  any 
thing  be  worse  conceived,  can  any  thing  be  more 
truly  derogatory  to  the  great  Parent  of  parents^  than 
thus  to  make  him  resemble  a  king,  who  is  surrounded 
with  adversaries,^  willing  to  dispute  with  him  his 
diadem  ?  Such,  however,  is  the  origin  of  the  Fable 
of  the  Titanes,  or  of  the  rebellious  angels,  whose 
presumption  caused  them  to  be  plunged  into  the 
abyss  of  misery — who  were  changed  into  demons,  or 
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into  evil  genii :  these  according  to  their  mythology, 
had  no  other  functions,  than  to  render  abortive  the 
projects  of  the  Divinity;  to  seduce,  to  raise  to  re- 
bellion, those  who  were  his  subjects.  Miserable 
invention,  feeble  subterfuge,  for  the  vices  of  man-  a 
kind,  although  decorated  with  all  the  beauty  of  I 
language.  Can  then  sublimity  of  versification,  the 
harmony  of  numbers,  reconcile  man  to  the  idea  that 
the  puny  ofi'spring  of  natural  eauses  is  adequate  for 
a  single  instant  to  dispute  the  commands,  to  thwart 
the  desires,  io  render  nugatory  the  decrees  of  a 
Being  whose  wisdom  is  of  the  most  polished  perfect- 
tion;  whose  ooodness  is  boundless;  whose  power 
must  be  more  capacious  than  the  human  mind  can 
possibly  conceive  ? 

In  consequence  of  this  Fahh  of  the  Titanes,  the 
monarch  of  nature  was  represented  as  perpetually 
in  a  scuffle  with  the  enemies  he  had  himself  created ; 
as  unwilling  totally  to  subdue  those  with  whom 
these  fabulists  have  described  him  as  dividing  his 
authority — partaking  his  supreme  power.  This 
again  was  borrowed  from  the  conduct  of  earthly 
monarchs,  who,  when  they  find  a  potent  enemy, 
make  a  treaty  with  him  ;  but  this  was  quite  unne"- 
cessary  for  the  great  Cause  of  causes ;  and  only  shows 
that  man  is  utterly  incapable  of  forming  any  other 
ideas  than  those  which  he  derives  from  the  situation 
of  those  of  his  own  race,  or  of  the  beings  by  whom 
he  is  surrounded.  According  to  this  fable  the  sub- 
jects of  the  universal  Monarch  were  never  properly 
submitted  to  his  authority  ;  like  an  earthly  king,  he 
was  in  a  continual  state  of  hostility,  and  punished 
those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  enter  into  the  con- 
spiracies of  the  enemies  of  his  glory:  seeing  that 
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human  legislators  put  forth  laws,  issued  decrees, 
they  established  similar  institutions  for  the  Divinity  ; 
established  oracles;  his  ministers  pretended,  through 
these  mysterious  mediums,  to  convey  to  the  people 
his  heavenly  mandates,  to  unveil  his  concealed 
intentions :  the  ignorant  multitude  received  these 
without  examination,  they  did  not  perceive  that  it 
was  man,  and  not  the  Divinity,  who  thus  spoke  to 
them ;  they  did  not  feel  that  it  must  be  impossible 
for  weak  creatures  to  act  contrary  to  the  will  of 
God. 

The  Fahle  of  tke  TkaiieSy  or  rebellious  angels^  is 
extremely  ancient ;  very  generally  diffused  over  the 
world ;  it  serves  for  the  foundation  of  the  theology 
of  the  Brachmins  of  Hindostan  :  according  to  these, 
all  living  bodies  are  animated  befallen  angels^  who 
under  these  forms  expiate  their  rebellion.  These 
contradictory  notions  were  the  basis  of  nearly  all  the 
superstitions  of  the  world  ;  by  these  means  they 
imagined  ihey  accounted  for  the  origin  of  evil — de- 
monstrated the  cause  why  the  human  species  expe- 
rience misery.  In  short,  the  conduct  of  the  most 
arbitrary  tyrants  of  the  earth  was  but  too  frequently 
brought  forth,  too  often  acted  upon,  in  forming  the 
character  of  the  Divinity,  held  forth  to  the  worship 
of  man:  their  imperfect  jurisprudence  was  the 
source  from  whence  they  drew  that  which  they 
ascribed  to  their  god.  Pagan  theology  was  re- 
markable for  displaying  in  the  character  of  their 
divinities  the  most  dissolute  vices  ;  for  making  them 
vindictive ;  for  causing  them  to  punish  with  ex- 
treme rigour  those  crimes  which  the  oracles  pre- 
dicted ;  to  doom  to  the  most  laisting  torments  those 
who  sinned  without  knowing  their  transgression; 
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to  hurl  vengeance  on  those  wlio  were  i2:norant 
of  their  obscure  will,  delivered  in  language  which 
set  comprehension  at  defiance  ;  unless  it  was  by  the 
priest  who  both  made  and  fulminated  it.  It  was 
upon  these  unreasonable  notions,  that  the  theolo- 
gians founded  the  worship  which  man  ought  to 
render  to  the  Divinity.  Do  not  then  let  us  be  at  all 
surprised  if  the  superstitious  man  was  in  a  state  of 
continual  alarm:  if  he  experienced  trances^ — if  his 
mind  was  ever  in  the  most  tormenting  dread  ;  the 
idea  of  his  gods  recalled  to  him  unceasingly,  that  of 
a  pitiless  tyrant  who  sported  with  the  miseries  of  his 
subjects  ;  who,  without  being  conscious  of  their  own 
wrong,  might  at  each  moment  incur  his  displeasure  : 
he  could  not  avoid  feeling  that  although  they  had 
formed  the  universe  entirely  for  man,  yet  justice  did 
not  regulate  the  actions  of  these  powerful  beings,  or 
rather  those  of  the  priests  ;  but  he  also  believed  that 
their  elevated  rank  placed  them  infinitely  above  the 
human  species,  that  therefore  they  might  afflict  him 
at  their  pleasure. 

It  is  then  for  want  of  considering  good  and  evil  as  "1 
equally  necessar^^ ;  it  is  for  want  of  attributing  them  I 
to  their  true  causes,  that  man  has  created  to  himself 
fictitious  powers,  malicious  divinities,  i-especting 
whom  it  is  found  so  difficult  to  undeceive  him.  Ne- 
vertheless, in  contemplating  nature,  he  would  have 
been  able  to  have  perceived,  t\i2it  physical  evil  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  peculiar  properties  of 
some  beings;  he  would  have  acknowledged  that 
plague,  contagion,  disease,  are  due  to  physical 
causes  under  particular  circumstances;  to  combina- 
tions, which,  although  extremely  natural,  are  fatal 
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to  his  species ;  he  would  have  sought  in  the  bosom 
of  nature  herself  the  remedies  suitable  to  diminish 
these  evils,  or  to  have  caused  the  cessation  of  those 
effects  under  which  he  suffered:  he  would  have 
seen  in  like  manner  that  moral  evil  was  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  defective  institutions  ;  that  it 
was  not  to  the  Divinity,  but  to  the  injustice  of  his 
fellows  he  ought  to  ascribe  those  wars,  that  poverty, 
those  famines,  those  reverses  of  fortune,  those  mul- 
titudinous calamities,  those  vices,  those  crimes, 
under  which  he  so  frequently  groans.  Thus  to  rid 
himself  of  these  evils  he  would  not  have  uselessly 
extended  his  trembling  hands  towards  shadows 
incapable  of  relieving  him  ;  towards  l>eings  who 
were  not  the  authors  of  his  sorrows  ;  he  would  have 
sought  remedies  for  these  misfortunes  in  a  more 
rational  administration  of  justice — in  more  equitable 
yfv.laws — in  more  reasonable  institutions — in  a  greater 
I  iflegree  of  benevolence  towards  his  fellow  man— in  a 
■   more  punctual  performance  of  his  own  duties. 

As  these  gods  were  generally  depicted  to  man  as 
implacable  to  his  frailties,  as  they  denounced  nothing 
but  the  most  dreadful  punishments  against  those 
who  involuntarily  offended,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  the  sentiment  of  fear  prevailed  over  that  of  love: 
the  gloomy  ideas  presented  to  his  mind  were  calcu- 
lated to  make  him  tremble,  without  making  him 
better ;  an  attention  to  this  truth  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  foundation  of  that  fantastical,  irrational, 
frequently  cruel  worship,  which  was  paid  to  these 
divinities  ;  he  often  committed  the  most  cruel  extra- 
vagancies against  his  own  person,  the  most  hideous 
crimes  against  the  person  of  others,  under  the  idea. 
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that  in  so  doing,  he  disarmed  the  anger,  appeased 
the  justice,  recalled  the  clemency,  deser%'ed  the 
mercy  of  his  gods. 

In  general,  the  superstitious  systems  of  man,  his 
human  and  other  sacrifices,    his  prayers,  his  cere- 
monies, his  customs;  have  had  only  for  their  object 
either  to  divert  the  fury  of  his  gods,  whom  he  be- 
lieved he  had  offended ;  to  render  them  propitious 
to  his  own  selfish  views ;  or  to  excite  in  them  that 
good   disposition  towards  himself,    which  his   own 
perverse  mode  of  thinking  made  him  imagine  they 
bestowed  exclusively  on  others  :  on  the  other  hand,  ) 
the  efforts,  the  subtil  ties  of  theology,  have  seldom^  ' 
had  any  other  end,  than  to  reconcile  in  the  divinities 
it  has  pourtrayed,  those  discordant  ideas  which  its 
own  dogmas  has  raised   in   the  minds  of  mortals. 
From  what  has  preceded,  it  may  fairly  be  concluded 
that  ethnic  theology  undermined   itself  by  its  own 
inconsistencies  ;  that  the  art  of  composing  chimeras 
may  therefore  with  great  justice  be  defined  to  be  tha  ^ 
of  combining  those  qualities  which  are  impossible  to  J 
be  reconciled  with  each  other. 
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CHAP.  IIL 

Of  the  confused  and  contradiGtory  Ideas  of  Theologifi. 

Every  thing  that  has  been  said,  proves  pretty 
clearly,  that,  in  despite  of  all  his  efforts,  man  has 
never  been  able  to  prevent  himself  from  drawing 
together  from  his  own  peculiar  nature,  the  qualities 
he  has  assicfned  to  the  Beino;  who  "overns  the  uni-^ 
verse.  The  contradictions  necessarily  resulting  from  | 
the  incompatible  assemblage  of  these  human  qualities, 
which  caanot  become  suitable  to  the  same  subject, 
seeing  that  the  existence  of  one  destroys  the  existence  i 
of  the  other,  have  been  shewn  :— the  theologians 
themselves  have  felt  the  insurmountable  difficulties 
which  their  divinities  presented  to  reason  :  they  were 
so  substantive,  that  as  they  felt  the  impossibility  of 
withdrawing  themselves  out  of  the  dilemma,  they 
endeavoured  to  prevent  man  from  reasoning,  by 
throwing  his  mind  into  confusion— by  continually 
augmenting  the  perplexity  of  those  ideas,  already  so 
discordant,  which  they  offered  him  of  the  gods.  By 
these  means  they  enveloped  them  in  mystery,  covered 
them  with  dense  clouds,  rendered  them  inaccessible 
to  mankind  :  thus  they  themselves  became  the  inter- 
preters, the  masters  of  explaining,  according  either 
to  their  fancy  or  their  interest,  the  ways  of  those 
enigmatical  beings  they  made  him  adore.  For  this 
purpose  they  exaggerated  them  more  and  more — 
neither  time  nor  space,  nor  the  entire  of  nature  could 
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contain  their  immensity — every  thing  became  an 
impenetrable  mystery.  Although  man  has  originally 
borrowed  from  himself  the  traits,  the  colours,  the 
primitive  lineaments  of  which  he  composed  his  gods  ; 
although  he  has  made  them  jealous,  powerful,  vin- 
dictive monarchs,  yet  his  theology,  by  force  of  dream- 
ing, entirely  lost  sight  of  human  nature.  In  order 
to  render  his  divinities  still  more  different  from  their 
creatures,  it  assigned  them,  over'and  above  the  usual 
cjualities  of  man,  properties  so  marvellous,  so  un- 
common, so  far  removed  from  every  thing  of  which 
his  mind  could  form  a  conception,  that  he  lost  sight 
of  them  himself.  From  thence  Ije  persuaded  himself 
( .  these  qualities  were  divine,  because  he  could  no 
longer  comprehend  them  ;  he  believed  them  worthy 
of  his  gods,  because  no  man  could  figure  to  himself 
any  one  distinct  idea  of  ihem.  Thus  theoloo:y  ob- 
tained the  point  of  persuading  man  he  must  believe 
,that  which  he  could  not  conceive;  that  he  must 
receive  with  submission  improbable  systems;  that 
he  must  adopt,  with  pious  deferencCj  conjectures 
contrary  to  his  reason  ;  that  this  reason  itself  was 
the  most  agreeable  sacrifice  he  could  make  on  the 
altars  of  his  gods,  who  were  unwilling  he  should 
)  use  the  gift  they  had  bestowed  upon  him.  In  short, 
^^  had  made  mortals  implicitly  believe  that  they  were 
not  formed  to  comprehend  the  thing  of  all  others  the 
most  important  to  themselves.  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  superstition  founded  its  basis  upon  the  absurd 
principle  that  man  is  obliged  to  accredit  firmly  that 
which  he  is  in  the  most  complete  impossibility  of 
comprehending.  On  the  other  hand,  man  persuaded 
himself  that  the  gigantic,  the  truly  incomprehensible 
attributes   which  were  assigned  to   these  celestial 
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monarclis,  placed  between  them  and  their  slaves  a 
distance  so  immense,  that  these  could  not  be  by  any 
means  offended  with  the  comparison ;  that  these 
distinctions  rendered  them  still  greater  ;  made  them 
more  powerful,  more  raarve!lons,  more  inaccessible 
to  observation.  Man  always  entertains  the  idea, 
that  what  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  conceive,  Is 
much  more  nobl©,  ranch  more  respectable,  than  that 
which  he  has  the  capacity  to  comprehend.  The 
more  a  thing  is  removed  from  his  reach,  the  more 
valuable  it  aUvays  appears. 

These  prejudices  in  man  for  the  marvellous,  appear 
to   have  been  the  source  that  gave   birth  to  those 
wonderful,  unintelligible  qualities  with  which  super- 
stition clothed  th^se  divinities.     The  invincible  igna- 
rance  of  the  human  mind,  whose  fears  reduced  him 
to  despair,  engendered  those  obscure,  vague  notions, 
with  which  mythology  decorated  its  gods.     He  be- 
lieved he  could  never  displease  them,   provided  he 
rendered  them  incommensurable;   impossible  to  be 
compared  with  any  thing  of  which  he  had  a  know- 
ledge ;   either  with  that  which  was  most  sublime,  or 
that  which  possessed  the  greatest  magnitude.     From 
hence  the  multitude  of  negative  attributes  with  which 
ingenious  dreamers  have   successively  embellished 
their  phantoms,  to   the  end  that  they  might  more 
surely  form  a  being  distinguished  from  all  others,  or 
which  possessed  nothing  in  common  with  that  which 
the  human  mind  had  the  faculty  of  being  acquainted 
with:    they   did   not   perceive  that   after   all   their 
endeavours,   it  was  nothing  more  than  exaggerated 
human  qualities,  which  they  thus  heaped  together, 
with  no  more  skill  than  a  painter  would  display  who 
should  delineate  all  the  members  of  the  body  of  the 
same  size,  taking  a  giant  for  dimeusion. 
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)  The  theological  attributes  with  v»^hich  metaphy- 
sicians decorated  these  divinities,  were  in  fact  no- 
thing but  pure  negations  of  the  qualities  found  in 
man,  or  in  those  beings  of  which  he  has  a  know- 
ledge ;  by  these  attributes  their  gods  were  supposed 
exempted  from  every  thing  which  they  considered 
weakness  or  imperfection  in  him,  or  in  the  beings  by 

/  whom  he  is  surrounded  :  they  called  every  quality 
infinite,  which  has  been  shewn  is  only  to  affirm,  that 
unlike  man,  or  the  beings  with  whom  he  is  acquainted, 
it  is  not  circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  space ;  this, 
however,  is  what  he  can  never  in  any  manner  com- 
prehend, because  he  is  himself  finite.  Hobbes  ia 
his  Leviathan^  says.  "  whatsoever  we  imagine,  is 
finite.  Therefore  there  is  no  idea,  or  conception  of 
any  thing  we  call  infinite.  No  man  can  have  in  his 
mind  an  image  of  infinite  magnitude,  nor  conceive 
infinite  swiftness,  infinite  time,  infinite  force,  or -in- 
finite power.  When  we  say  any  thing  is  infinite,  we 
signify  only,  that  w^e  are  not  able  to  conceive  the 
ends  and  bound  of  the  thing  named,  having  no  con- 
ception of  the  thing,  but  of  oar  own  inability." 
Sherlock  says,  "  the  word  infinite  is  only  a  negation, 
which  signifies  that  which  has  neither  end,  nor 
limits,  nor  extent,  and,  consequently,  that  which  has 
no  positive  and  determinate  nature,  and  is  therefore 
nothing ;"  he  adds,  *'  that  nothing  but  custom  has 
caused  this  word  to  be  adopted,  which  without  that, 
would  appear  devoid  of  sense,  and  a  contradiction." 

When  it  is  said  these  gods  are  eternal,  it  signifies 
they  have  not  had,  like  man  or  like  every  thing  that 
exists,  a  beginning,  and  that  they  will  never  have  an 
end  :  to  say  they  are  immutable,  is  to  say,  that  unlike 
himself  or  every  thing  which  he  sees,  they  are  not 
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subject  to  cliange  :  to  say  they  are  immaterial,  is 
to  advance,  that  their  substance  or  essence  is  of  a 
nature  not  conceivable  by  himself,  but  which  must 
from  that  very  circumstance  be  totally  different  from 
every  thing  of  which  he  has  cognizance. 

It  is  from  the  confused  collection  of  these  negative 
qualities,  that  has  resulted  the  theological  gods; 
those  metaphysical  wholes  of  v«  hich  it  is  impossible 
for  man  to  form  to  himself  any  correct  idea.  In  these 
abstract  beings  every  thing  is  infinity,— immensity,— 
spirituality,  —  omniscience, — order,  —  wisdom, — in- 
telligence,— omnipotence.  In  combining  these  vague 
terms,  or  these  modifications,  the  ethnic  priests  be- 
lieved they  formed  something,  they  extended  these 
qualities  by  thought,  and  they  imagined  they  made 
gods,  whilst  they  only  composed  chimeras.  They 
imagined  that  these  perfections  or  these  qualities 
must  be  suitable  to  their  gods,  because  they  were 
not  suitable  to  any  thing  of  which  they  had  a  know- 
ledge ;  they  believed  that  incomprehensible  beings 
must  have  inconceivable  qualities.  These  were  the 
materials  of  which  theology  availed  itself  to  compose 
those  inexplicable  shadows  before  which  they  com- 
manded the  human  race  to  bend  the  knee. 

Nevertheless,  experience  soon  proved  that  beings 
so  vague,  so  impossible  to  be  conceived,  so  incapable 
of  definition,  so  far  removed  from  every  thing  of 
which  man  could  have  any  knowledge,  were  but 
little  calculated  to  fix  his  restless  views  ;  his  mind 
requires  to  be  arrested  by  qualities  which  he  is  capa- 
citated to  ascertain  ;  of  which  he  is  in  a  condition  to 
form  a  judgment.  Thus  after  it  had  subtilized  these 
metaphysical  gods,  after  it  had  rendered  them  so 
different  in  idea,  from  every  t^jng  that  acts  upon  the 
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senses,  theology  found  itself  under  the  necessity  of 
again  assimilating  them  to  man,  from  whom  it  had 
so  far  removed  them  :  it  therefore  again  made  them 
human  by  the  moral  qualities  which  it  assigned  them  ; 
it  felt  that  without  this  it  would  not  be  able  to  per- 
suade mankind  there  could  possibly  exist  any  relation 
between  him  and  such  vague,  ethereal,  fugitive,  in- 
commensurable beings  ;  that  it  would  never  be  com- 
petent to  secure  for  them  his  adoration. 

It  began  to  perceive  that  these  marvellous  gods 
were  only  calculated  to  exercise  the  imagination  of 
some  few  thinkers,  whose  minds  were  accustomed  to 
labour  upon  chimerical  subjects,  or  to  take  words 
for  realities  ;  in  short  it  found,  that  for  the  greater 
number  of  the  material  children  of  the  earth  it  was 
necessary  to  have  gods  more  analogous  to  them- 
selves, more  sensible,  more  known  to  them.  In 
consequence  these  divinities  were  re-clothed  with 
human  qualities  ;  theology  never  felt  the  incompati- 
bility of  these  qualities  with  beings  it  had  made 
essentially  different  from  man,  who  consequently 
could  neither  have  his  properties,  nor  be  modified 
like  himself.  It  did  not  see  that  gods  who  were 
immaterial,  destitute  of  corporeal  organs,  were  nei- 
ther able  to  think  nor  to  act  as  material  beings, 
whose  peculiar  organizations  render  them  suscep- 
tible of  the  cfualities,  the  feelings,  the  will,  the  vir- 
tues, that  are  found  in  them.  The  necessity  it  felt 
to  assimilate  the  gods  to  their  worshippers,  to  make 
an  affinity  between  them,  made  it  pass  over  without 
consideration  these  palpable  contradictions — this 
w^ant  of  keeping  in  their  portrait :  thus  ethnic  theo- 
logy obstinately  continued  to  unite  those  incom- 
patible qualities,  that  discrepancy  of  character,  which 
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the  human  mind  attempted  in  vain  either  to  conceive 
or  to  reconcile :  according  to  it,  pure  spirits  wereH 
the  movers  of  the  material  world ;  immense  beings 
were  enabled  to  occupy  space,  without  however  ex- 
cluding nature ;  immutable  deities  were  the  causes 
of  those  continual  changes  operated  in  the  world  : 
omnipotent  beings  did  not  prevent  those  evils  which 
were  displeasing  to  them  ;  the  sources  of  order  sub- 
mitted to  confusion:  in  short,  the  wonderful  pro- 
perties of  these  theological  beings  every  moment 
contradicted  themselves.  -^ 

There  is  not  less  discrepancy,  less  incompatibility, 
less  discordance  in  the  human  perfections,  less  con- 
tradiction in  the  moral  qualities  attributed  to  them, 
to  the  end  that  man  might  be  enabled  to  form  to 
himself  some  idea  of  these  beings.  These  were  all 
said  to  be  eminently  possessed  by  the  gods,  although 
they  every  moment  contradicted  each  other :  by  this 
means  they  formed  a  kind  of  patch-work  character, 
heterogeneous  beings,  discrepant  phenomena,  en- 
tirely inconceivable  to  man,  because  nature  had 
never  constructed  any  thing  like  them,  whereby  he 
was  enabled  to  form  a  judgment.  Man  was  assured 
they  were  eminently  good— that  it  was  visible  in  all 
their  actions.  Now  goodness  is  a  known  quality, 
recognizable  in  some  beings  of  the  human  species; 
this  is,  above  every  other,  a  property  he  is  desirous 
to  iind  in  all  those  upon  whom  he  is  ia  a  state  of 
dependence  ;  but  he  is  unable  to  bestow  the  title  of 
good  on  any  among  his  fellows,  except  their  actions 
produce  on  him  those  effects  w-hich  he  approves — 
that  he  finds  in  unison  with  his  existence — in  con- 
formity with  his  own  peculiar  modes  of  thinking.  It 
was    evident,   according    to    this  reasoning,    these 
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ethnic  gods  did  not  impress  him  with  this  idea;  they 
were  said  to  be  equally  the  authors  of  his  pleasures, 
as  of  his  pains,  which  were  to  be  either  secured  or 
averted  by  sacrifices :  thus  when  man  suffered  by 
contagion,  when  he  was  the  victim  of  shipwreck, 
when  his  country  was  desolated  by  war,  when  he 
saw  whole  na.tions  devoured  by  rapacious  earth- 
quakes, when  he  was  a  prey  to  the  keenest  sorrows, 
he  at  least  was  unable  to  conceive  the  bounty  of  those 
beings.  How  could  he  perceive  the  beautiful  order 
which  they  had  introduced  into  the  world,  while  he 
groaned  under  such  a  multitude  of  calamities?  How 
was  he  able  to  discern  the  beneficence  of  men  whom 
lie  beheld  sporting  as  it  were  with  his  species  ?  How 
could  he  conceive  the  consistency  of  those  who  de- 
stroyed that  which  he  was  assured  they  had  taken 
such  pains  to  establish,  solely  for  his  own  peculiar 
happiness  ?  But  had  his  mind  been  properly  en- 
lightened, had  he  been  taught  to  know,  that  nature, 
acting  by  unerring  laws,  produces  all  the  pheno- 
mena he  beholds  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  her 
primitive  impulse — that  like  the  rest  of  nature  he 
was  himself  subjected  to  the  general  operation — that 
no  peculiar  exemption  had  been  made  in  his  behalf — 
that  sacrifices  were  useless — that  the  great  Parent  of 
parents,  equally  mindful  of  all  his  creatures,  had  set 
in  action  with  the  most  consummate  wisdom  an  inva- 
riable system,  the  apparent,  casual  evils  of  which 
were  ever  counterbalanced  by  the  resulting  good; 
that  without  repining,  it  was  his  duty,  his  interest,  to 
submit ;  at  the  same  time  to  examine  with  sedulity, 
to  search  with  earnestness,  into  the  recesses  of  this 
[nature  for  remedies  to  the  sorrows  he  endured.  If 
he  had  been  thus  instructed,  we  should  never  behold 
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liim  arraigning  either  the  kindness,  the  wisdom,  or/ 
the  consistency  of  the  gods;  he  would  neither  hav^ 
ascribed  his  sufferings  to  the  malicious  interference 
of  in/erior  deities,  so  derogatory  to  the  divine  majesty 
of  the  Great   Cause  of  causes,  nor  would  he  have 
taxed    with     either    incQnsistency    or    unkindness, 
that  nature  which   cannot   act   otherwise  than  she 
does.      Perhaps  of  all    the  ideas   that  can    be   in- 
fused into  the  mind  of  man,   none  is    more  really! 
subversive   of    his  true   happiness,   none   more   in-l,, 
compatible   with  the   reality  of    things,    than   that' 
which   persuades   him  he  is   himself   a   privileged  V 
being,  the  king  of  a  nature  where  every  thing  is  sub^ 
mitted  to  laws,  the  extent  of  which  his  finite  mindj 
cannot  possibly  conceive.     Even  admitting  it  should 
ultimately  turn  out  to  be  a  fact,  he  has  yet  no  one 
positive  evidence  to  justify  the  assumption  ;   expe- 
rience, which  after  all  must  always  prove  the  best 
criterion  for  his  judgment,  daily  proves,  that  in  every 
thing  he  is  subjected,  like  every  other  part  of  nature, 
to  those  invariable  decrees  from  which  nothing:  that 
he  beholds  is  exempted. 

Ffeeble  monarch !   of  whom  a  grain  of  sand,  some  j 
atoms  of  bile,   some  misplaced  humours,   destroy  at' 
once  the  existence  and  the  reign  :   yet  thou  pretend-   ■. 
est  every  thing  was  made  for  thee !     Thou  desirest  -> 
that  the  entire  of  nature  should  be  thy  domain,  and 
thou  canst  not  even  defend  thvself  from  the  slisfhest 
of  her  shocks  !     Thou  raakest  to   thyself  a  god  for 
thyself  alone ;    thou  supposest   that   he   unceasingly 
occupieth   himself  only  for  thy  peculiar  happiness  ;f'^ 
thou  imaginest  every  thing  was  made  solely  for  thy  1 
pleasure  ;  and,  following  up  thy  presumptuous  ideas,"^ 
thoii  hast  the  audacity  to  call  nature  good  or  bad  as 
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thy  weak  intellect  inclines  :  thou  darestto  think  that 
the  kindness  exhibited  towards  thee,  in  common 
with  other  beings,  is  contradicted  by  the  evil  genii 
thy  fanc}'  has  created  I  Dost  thou  not  see  that  those 
beasts  which  thou  supposest  submitted  to  thine  em- 
pire, frequently  devour  thy  fellow-creatures  ;  that 
fire  consumelh  them  ;  that  the  ocean  swalloweth 
them  up  ;  that  those  elements  of  which  thou  some- 
times admiresl  the  order,  which  sometimes  thou 
accusest  of  confusion,  frequently  sweep  them  off  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  dost  thou  not  see  that  all  this  is 
necessarily  what  it  must  be  ;  that  thou  art  not  in  any 
manner  consiilted  in  any  of  this  phenomena?  In- 
deed, according  to  thine  own  ideas,  if  thou  wast  to 
examine  them  with  care,  dost  thou  net  admit  that 
thy  gods  are  the  universal  cause  of  all ;  that  they 
maintain  the  whole  by  the  destruction  of  its  parts. 
Are  they  not  then  according  to  thyself,  the  gods  of 
Dature — of  the  ocean — of  rivers — of  mountains — of 
the  earth,  m  which  they  occupiest  so  very  small  a 
space — of  all  those  other  globes  that  thou  seest  roll 
in  the  regions  of  space — of  those  orbs  that  revolve 
round  the  sun  that  enlighteneth  thee? — Cease,  then, 
obstinately  to  persist  in  beholding  nothing  but  thy 
sickly  self  in  nature  ;  do  not  flatter  thyself  that  the 
human  race,  which  reueweth  itself,  which  disappear- 
eth  like  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  can  absorb  all  the 
care,  can  ingross  all  the  tenderness  of  that  universal 
being,  who,  according  to  thyself,  properly  under- 
stood, ruleth  the  destiny  of  all  things.  Submit  thy- 
self in  silence  to  mandates  which  thy  unavailing 
prayers  can  never  change  ;  to  a  wisdom  which  thy 
imbecility  cannot  fathom  ;  to  the  unerring  shafts  of 
a  fate,  which  nothing  but  thifie  own  vanity,  aided  by 
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Iby  perverse  ignorance,  could  ever  question,  bein^ 
the  best  possible  good  that  can  befall  thee !  which  if 
thou  couldst  aller,  thou  wouldst  with  thy  defective 
judgment  render  worse !  What  is  the  human  race 
compared  to  the  earth?  What  is  this  earth  com- 
pared to  the  sun?  What  is  our  sun  compared  to 
those  myriads  of  suns  which  at  immense  distances 
occupy  the  regions  of  space?  not  for  the  purpose  of 
diverting  thy  weak  eyes;  not  with  a  view  to  excite 
thy  stupid  admiration,  as  thou  vainly  i  magi  nest; 
since  multitudes  of  them  are  placed  out  of  the  range 
of  thy  visual  organs  :  but  to  occupy  the  place  which 
necessity  hath  assigned  them.  Mortal,  feeble  and  vain! 
restore  thyself  to  thy  pro])er  sphere  ;  acknowledge 
every  where  the  effect  of  necessity  ;  recognize  in  thy 
benefits,  behold  in  thy  sorrows,  the  different  modes 
of  action  of  those  various  beings  endowed  with  such 
a  variety  of  properties,  which  sui round  thee;  of 
which  the  macrocosm  is  the  assemblage;  and  do 
not  any  longer  suppose  that  this  nature,  much  less 
its  great  cause,  can  possess  such  incompatible  qua- 
lities as  would  be  the  result  of  human  views,  or  of 
visionary  ideas,  which  have  no  existence  but  in 
thyself. 

As  long  as  theologians  shall  continue  obstinately 
bent  to  make  man  the  model  of  their  gods  ;  as  long 
as  they  shall  pertinaciously  undertake  to  explain  the 
nature  of  these  gods,  which  they  will  never  be  able 
to  do,  but  after  human  ideas,  although  they  may 
associate  the  most  heterog'eneous  properties,  the 
most  discrepant  functions;  so  long,  1  say,  experience 
will  contradict  at  every  moment  the  beneficent  views 
they  attach  to  their  divinities  ;  it  will  be  in  vain  that 
they  call  them  good :    man,   reasoning  thus,   Avill 
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never  be  able  to  find  good  but  in  those  objects 
which  impel  him  in  a  manner  favourable  to  his 
actual  mode  of  existence  ;  he  always  finds  confusion 
in  that  which  fills  him  with  grievous  sensations  ;  he 
calls  evil  every  thing  that  painfully  affects  him,  even 
cursorily ;  those  beings  that  produce  in  him  two 
modes  of  feeling,  so  very  opposite  to  each  other,  he 
will  naturally  conclude  are  sometimes  favourable, 
sometimes  unfavourable  to  him  ;  at  least,  if  he  will 
not  allow  that  they  act  necessarily,  consequently  are 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  he  will  say  that  a  world 
where  he  experiences  so  much  evil  cannot  be  sub- 
mitted to  men  Avho  are  perfectly  good  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  -he  will  also  assume  that  a  world  in  which 
man  receives  so  many  benefits,  cannot  be  governed 
by  I  hose  who  are  without  kindness.  Thus  he  is 
obliged  to  admit  of  two  principles  equally  powerful, 
who  are  in  hostility  viith  each  other;  or  raiher.  he 
must  agree  that  the  same  persons  are  alternately 
kind  and  unkind  ;  this  after  all  is  nothing  more  than 
avowiug  they  cannot  be  otherwise  than  they  are  ;  in 
this  case  it  would  be  useless  to  sacrifice  to  them — to 
make  solicitation ;  seeing  it  would  be  nothing  but 
destini/—^lhe  necessity  of  things  submitted  to  inva- 
riable rules. 

In  order  to  justify  these  beings,  constructed  upon 
mortal  princfples,  from  injustice,  in  consequence  of 
the  evils  the  human  species  experience,  the  theolo- 
gian is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  calling  them 
punishments  inflicted  for  the  transgressions  of  man. 
But  then  these  general  calamities  include  all  men. 
Some,  at  least,  may  be  supposed  not  to  have  of- 
fended. Thus  he  involves  contradictions  he  finds  it 
diflScult  to  reconcile ;  to  effectuate  this  he  makes 
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his  (uitkropomorphites  immaterial — incorporeal ;  that 
is,  he  says  they  are  the  negation   of  every  thing  of 
which  he  has  a  knowledge  ;   consequently,  being^s 
who  can   have   no  relation  with  corporeal  beings : 
and  this  avails  him  no  better,  as  will  be  evident  by 
reasoning  on  the  subject.    To  offend  any  one,  is  lo 
diminish   the  sum  of  his  happiness  ;  it  is  to  afflict 
him,  to  deprive  him  of  something,  to  make  him  ex- 
perience a  painful   sensation.     How  is    it  possible 
man  can  operate  on  such  beings;  how  can  the  phy- 
sical actions  of  a  material  substance  have  any  influ- 
ence over  an  immaterial  substance,  devoid  of  parts, 
having  no  point  of  contact.     How  can  a  corporeal 
being  make  an  incorporeal  being  experience  incom- 
modious sensations  ?     On  the  other  hand,  justice, 
according  to  the  only  ideas  man  can  ever  form  of  it, 
supposes  a  permanent  disposition  to  render  to  each 
what  is  due  to  him  ;  the  theologian  will  not  admit 
that  the  beings   he  has  jumbled  together  owe  any 
thing  to  man ;  he  insists  that  the  benefits  tiiey  be- 
stow are  all  the  gratuitous  effects  of  their  own  good- 
ness ;  that  they  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  work 
of  their  hands  according  to  their  own  pleasure;  lo 
pli\nge  i!  if  they  please  into  the  abyss  of  misery ;  in 
short,  that  their  volition  is  the  only  guide  of  theic 
conduct.     It  is  easy  to  see,  that  according  to  man's 
idea  of  justice,  this  does  not  even  contain  the  shadow 
of  it;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  mode  of  action  adopted 
by  what  he  calls  the  most  frightful  tyrants      How 
then  can  he  be  induced  to  call  men  just  who  act 
after  this  manner?     Indeed,  while  he  sees  innocence 
suffering,    virtue   in  tears,  crime  triumphant,   vice 
recompensed,    and  ai  the  same  time  is   told  the 
beings  whom  theology  has  invented  are  the  authors, 
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he  will  never  be  able  to  acknowledge  them  to  have 
justice.  But  he  will  find  no  such  contradictory  qua- 
lities in  nature,  where  every  thing  is  the  result  of 
immutable  laws:  he  will  at  once  perceive  that  these 
transient  evils  produce  more  permanent  good;  that 
they  are  necessaiy  to  the  conservation  of  the  whole, 
or  else  result  from  modifications  of  matter,  which  it 
is  competent  for  him  to  change,  by  altering  his  own 
mode  of  action  ;  a  lesson  that  nature  herself  teaches 
him  when  he  is  willing^  to  receive  her  instructions. 
But  to  form  gods  with  human  passions,  is  to  make 
them  appear  unjust;  to  say  that  such  beings  chas- 
tise their  friends  for  their  ONvn  good,  is  at  once  to 
upset  all  the  ideas  he  has  either  of  kindness  or  un- 
kindriess:  thus  the  incompatible  human  qualities 
ascribed  to  these  beings,  do  in  fact  destroy  (heir 
existence.  If  it  be  insisted  they  have  the  knowledge 
and  power  of  man,  only  that  they  are  more  extended, 
then  it  becomes  a  very  natural  reply,  to  say,  since 
they  know  every  thing,  they  ought  at  least  to  re- 
strain mischief;  because  this  would  be  the  observa- 
tion of  man  upon  the  action  of  his  fellows  ; — if  it 
be  urged  these  qualities  are  similar  to  the  same 
qualities  possessed  by  man,  then  it  may  be  fairly 
asked  in  what  do  they  differ?  To  this,  if  any  an- 
swer be  given,  be  what  it  may,  it  will  still  be  only 
changing  the  language :  it  will  be  invariably  >tno- 
ther  method  of  expressing  the  same  thing ;  seeing 
that  man  with  all  his  inoenuitv,  will  ntver  be  able  to 
describe  properties  but  after  himself  or  those  of  the 
beings  by  whom  he  is  surrounded. 

Where  is  the  man  filled  with  kindness,  endowed 
with  humanity,  who  does  not  desire  with  all  his 
Jieart  to  render  his  fellow  creatures  happy  ?    If  these 
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beings,  as  the  theologians  assert,  really  have  man's 
qualities  augmented,  would  they  not,  by  th  same 
reasoning,  exercise  their  infinite  power  to  render 
them  all  happy  ?  Nevertheless,  in  despite  of  these 
theologists,  we  scarcely  find  any  one  who  is  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  his  condition  on  earth :  for  one 
mortal  that  enjoys,  we  behold  a  thousand  who  suf- 
fer; for  one  rich  man  who  lives  in  the  midst  of 
abundance,  there  are  thousands  of  poor  who  want 
common  necessaries:  whole  nations  groan  in  indi- 
gence, to  satisfy  the  passions  of  some  avaricious 
princes,  of  some  few  nobles,  who  are  not  thereby 
rendered  more  contented — who  do  not  acknowledge 
themselves  more  fortunate  on  that  account.  In  shorty  / 
under  the  dominion  of  these  beino^s,  the  earth  is  I 
drenched  with  the  tears  of  the  miserable.  What 
must  be  the  inference  from  all  this?  That  they  are 
either  neglig^ent  of,  or  incompetent  to,  his  happiness. 
But  the  mythoiogists  will  tell  you  coolly,  that  the 
judgments  of  his  gods  are  impenetrable!  How  do 
we  understand  this  term  ?  Not  to  be  taught — not  to 
be  informed — impervious— ^not  to  be  pierced:  in  this 
case  it  would  be  an  unreasonable  question  to  in^^uire 
by  what  authority  do  you  reason  upon  tliem?  ^^J^haw 
do  you  become  acquainted  with  these  impenetrable 
mysteries  ?)>  Upon  what  foundation  do  you  attribute 
virtues  which  you  cannot  penetrate?  What  idea  do/^v^ 
you  form  to  yourseit  of  a  justice  that  never  resembles*  \ 
that  of  man  1  <  >r  is  it  a  truth  that  you  yourself  are 
not  a  man,  but  one  of  those  impenetrable  beings 
whom  you  say  you  represent? 

To  withdraw  themselves  from  this,  they  will  af- 
firm that  ti).i  justice  of  these  idols  are  tempered  with 
merey,  with  compassion,  with  goodness:  these  again 
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are  hu man  qualities:    what,  therefore;  shall  we  un- 
derstand  by  them?     What  idea  do  we   attach  to 
mercy  1     Is  it  not  a  derogation  from  the  severe  rules 
of  an  exact,  a  rigorous  justice,   wliich  causes  a  re- 
mission of  some  part   of  a    merited   punishment  1 
Here  hinges  the  great  incompatibility,  the  incongru- 
ity of  those  qualities,  especially  when  augmented  by 
the  word  omni ;  which  shews  how  little  suitable  hu- 
man properties  are  to  the  formation  of  divinities.    In 
a  prince,  clemency  is  either  a  violation  of  justice,  or 
the  exemption  from  a  too  severe  law:    nevertheless, 
man  approves  of  clemency  in  a  sovereign,  when  its 
too  great  facility  does  not  become  prejudicial  to  so- 
ciety; he  esteems  it,  because  it  announces  humanity, 
mildness,  a  compassionate,  noble  soul;  qualities  he 
prefers  in  his  governors  to  rigour,  cruelty,  inflexi- 
bility:   besides,  human  laws  are  defective  ;  they  are 
frequently  too  severe ;  they  are  not  competent  to  fore- 
see all  the  circumstances  of  every  case :  the  punish- 
ments they  decree  are  not  always  commensurate  with 
the   offence :    he   therefore   does  not  always  think 
ihem  just:    but  he  feels  very  well,  he  understands 
distinctly,    that   when    the   sovereign    extends   his 
mercy,  be  relaxes  from  his  justice — that  if  mercy  be 
merited,  the  punishment  ought  not  to  take  place — 
that  then  its  exercise  is  no  longer  clemency,  but  jus* 
tice :  thus  he  feels,  that  in  his  fellow  creatures  these 
twoquabties  cannot  exist  at  the  same  momeat.  Hov^r 
then  is  he  to  form  his  judgment  of  beings  who  are 
represented  to  possess  both  in  the  extremest  degree? 
Is  it  not,  in  fact,  announcing  these  beings  to  be  raea 
like  ourselves,  wba  act  with  our  imperfections  on  an 
enlarged  scale? 

They  then  say,  well,  but  in  the  next  world  these 
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idols  will  reward  yon  for  all  the  evils  yoii  suffer  in 
this  :  this,  indeed,  is  something  to  look  to,  if  it  could 
be  contemplated  alone ;  unmixed  with  all  they  have 
formerly  asserted  :  if  we  could  also  find  that  there 
was  an  unison  of  thinking  on  this  point — if  there  I 
was    a  reasonable  comprehensible  view  of  it  held 
forth:  but  alas!  here  again  human  pleasures,  human 
feelings,  are  the  basis  on  which  these  rewards  are 
rested  ;    only  they  are  promised  in  a  way  we  cannot  j 
comprehend  them  ;   houiis,  or  females  who  are  to 
remain  for  ever  virgins,  notwithstanding  the  know- 
ledge of  man,  are  so  opposed  to  all  human  compre- 
hension,   so   opposite   to   all  experience,   are   such 
mystic  assertions,  that  the  human  mind  cannot  pos- 
sibly embrace  an  idea  of  them:   besides  this  is  only 
promised  by  one  class  of  these  beings  ;  others  affirm 
it  will  be  altogether  diflferent :    in  short,  the  number 
of  modes  in  which  this  hereafter  reward  is  promised 
to  him,  obliges  man  to  ask  himself  one  plain  question, 
Which  is  the  real  history  of  these  blissful  abodes'?  At  \ 
this  question  he  staggers- — he  seeks  for  advice  :    each    ' 
assures  him  that  the  other  is  in  error — ^that  his  peculiar 
mode  is  that  which  will  really  have  place ;   that  to 
believe  the  other  is  a  crime.     How  is  he  to  judge 
now  %     Take  what  course  he  will,  he  runs  the  chance 
of  being  wrong ;    he  has   no  standard  whereby  to  . 
measure  the  correctness  of  these  contradictory  as-  j 
surances;    his  mind  is  held  suspended;  he  feels  the 
impossibility  of  the  whole  being  right ;  he  knows  not 
that  which  he  ought  to  elect !     Again,  they  have  po- 
sitively asserted   these  beings  owe  nothing  to  man  : 
how  then  is  he  to  expect  in  a  future  life,   a  more 
real  happiness  than  he  enjoys  in  the  present?     This 
they  parry,  by  assuring  him  it  is  founded  upon  their 
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promises,  contained  in  their  revealed  oracles. 
Granted  :  but  is  he  quile  certain  these  oracles  have 
emanated  from  themselves?  If  they  are  so  different 
in  tbeir  detail,  may  tliere  not  be  reasonable  ground 
for  suspecting  some  of  them  are  not  authentic?  If 
there  is,  which  are  the  spurious,  which  are  the  genu- 
ine? By  what  rule  is  he  to  guide  himself  in  the 
choice  ;  how,  with  his  frail  methods  of  judging,  is 
he  to  scrutinize  oracles  delivered  by  such  powerful 
beings — to  discriminate  the  true  from  the  false?  The 
ministers  of  each  will  give  you  an  infallible  raethodj 
one  that,  according  to  their  own  asseveration,  cannot 
err  ;  that  is,  by  an  implicit  belief  in  the  particular 
doctrine  each  promulgates. 

Thus  will  be  perceived  the  multitude  of  contra- 
dictions, the  extravagant  hypotlieses  which  these 
human  attributes,  with  which  theology  clothes  its 
divinities,  must  necessarily  produce.  Beings  em- 
bracing at  one  time  so  many  discordant  qualities 
will  always  be  undefinable — can  only  present  a  train 
of  ideas  calculated  to  displace  each  other  ;  they  will 
consequently  ever  remain  beings  ot  the  imagination. 
These  beings,  say  their  ministers,  created  the  hea- 
vens, the  earth,  the  creatures  who  inhabit  it,  to 
manifest  their  own  peculiar  glory  ;  they  have  neither 
rivals,  nor  equals  in  nature;  nothing  which  can  be 
compared  with  them.  Glory  is,  again,  a  human 
passion:  it  is  in  man  the  desire  of  giving  his  fellow- 
creatures  an  high  opinion  of  him  ;  this  passion  is 
laudable  when  it  stimulates  him  to  undertake  great 
projects — when  it  determines  him  to  perform  useful 
actions:  but  it  is  very  frequently  a  weakness  attached 
to  his  nature  ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  desire  to  be 
distinguished  from  those  beings  with  whom  he  com- 
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pares  himself,  wilhoiit  exciting  liirn  to  one  noble, 
one  generous  act.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  beings 
who  are  so  much  elevated  above  men,  cannot  bo 
acfualed  by  such  a  defective  passion.  They  say 
these  beings  are  jealous  of  their  prerogatives.  Jea- 
lousy is  another  human  passion,  not  always  of  the 
most  respectable  kind :  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
conceive  the  existence  of  jealousy  with  profound 
wisdom,  unlimited  power,  and  the  perfection  of  jus- 
tice. Thus  the  theologians,  by  dint  of  heaping 
quality  on  quality,  aggrandizing  each  as  it  is  added, 
seem  to  have  reduced  themselves  to  the  situation 
of  a  painter,  who  spreading  all  his  colours  upon  his 
canvas  too-ether,  after  thus  blend  in  2;  them  into  an 
unique  mass,  loses  sight  of  the  whole  in  the  com- 
position. ' 

They  will,  nevertheless,  reply  to  these  difficulties,  ! 
that  goodness,  wisdom,  justice,  are  in  these  beings 
qualities  so  pre-eminent,  so  distinct,  have  so  little 
affiniiy  with  these  same  qualities  in  man,  that  they 
are  totally  dissimilar — have  not  the  least  relation. 
Admit  this  to  be  the  case,  How  then  can  he  form  to 
himself  aiiy  idea  of  these  perfections,  seeing  they 
are  totally  unlike  those  with  which  he  is  acquainted^:/ 
They  surely  cannot  mean  to  insinuate  that  they  are 
the  reverse  of  every  thing  he  understands ;  because 
that  would,  in  effect,  bring  them  to  a  precise  point 
which  would  not  need  any  explanation;  it  is  there- 
fore a  matter  of  certainty  this  cannot  be  the  case :  then 
if  these  qualities,  when  exercised  by  the  beings  they 
have  described,  are  only  human  actions  so  obscured, 
so  hidden,  as  not  to  be  recognizable  by  man.  How  can 
weak  mortals  pretend  to  announce  them,  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  them,  to  explain  them  to  others  1  Does 
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then  tlieoiogy  impart  lo  the  mind  the  ineflfable  boon 
of  enabling  it  to  conceive  that  which  no  man  is 
competent  to  understand?  Does  it  procure  for  its 
agents  the  marvellous  faculty  of  having-  distinct 
ideas  of  beings  composed  of  so  many  contradictory 
properties'?  Does  it,  in  fact,  make  the  theologian 
liimsell'one  of  these  incomprehensible  beings. 

They  will  impose  silence,   by  saying  the  oracles 
have  spoken;    that  through   these   mystical   means 
they  have  made  themselves  known  to  mortals.  ^  The 
next  question  would   naturally   be,    When,    where, 
or  to  whom  have  these  oracles  spoken  ?     Where  are 
these  oracles  ?     An  hundred  voices  raise  themselves 
in  the  same  moment;  hands  of  Briarseus  are  imme- 
diately stretched  forth  to  shew  them   in  a  nuaiber 
of  discordant  collections,  which  each  maintains,  with 
an  equal  degree  of  vehemence,  is  the  true  code — ■ 
the  only  doctrine    man   ought   to  believe:  he  runs 
them  over,  fiads  they  scarcely  agree  in  any  one  par- 
ticular; but  that   in  all  the    heaviest  penalties  are 
denounced  against   those   who   doubt   the   smallest 
part  of  any  one  of  them.     These  beings  of  consum- 
mate wisdom  are  made  to  speak  an  obscure,  irra- 
tional language  ;  some  of  them,  although  their  good- 
ness is  proclaimed,  have  been  cruel  and  sanguinary; 
others,  although  their  justice  is  held  forth,  have  been 
partial,  unjust,  capricious  ;    some,   who   are  repre- 
sented as  all  merciful,  destine  to  the   most  hideous 
punishments   the  '.mhappy  victims  to  their  wrath : 
examine  any  one  of  them  more  closely,  he  will  find 
that  they  have  never  in  any  two  countries  held  lite- 
rally the  same  language :    that  although   they  are 
said  to  have  spoken  in  many  places,  that  they  have 
always  spoken  variously :    What  is   the  necessary 
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result?  1  lie  human  mind,  incapable  of  reconciling 
such  manifest  contradictions,  unable  to  obtain  from 
their  ministers  any  corroborative  evidence,  that  is  not 
disputed  by  the  others,  falls  into  the  strangest  per- 
plexity; is  involved  in  doubts,  entangled  in  a  laby- 
rinth to  vvhich  no  clue  is  to  be  found. 

Thus  the  relations,   which  are  supposed  to  exist 
between  man  and  these  theological  idols,  can  only 
be  founded  on   the  moral  qualities  of  these  beings  • 
if  these  are  not  known  to  him,  if  he  cannot  in  anyj 
manner  comprehend  them,  they  cannot  by  any  inge- 
nuity of  argument  serve  him  for  models.     In  order 
that  they  may  be  imitated,  it  is  needful  that  these 
qualities  were  cognizable  by  the  being  who   is  to 
imitate  them.     How  can   he   imitate  that  goodness, 
that   justice,  that  mercy,  which  does   not  resemble 
either   his  own,  or  any  thing  he  can  conceive?     If 
these  beings  partake  in  nothing  of  that  which  forms 
man — if  the   properties  they  do   possess,  although 
different,  are  not  within  the  reach  of  his  compre- 
hension— if   he   cannot   embrace   the   most   distant 
idea  of  them,  which  the  theologian  assures  him  he 
cannot.  How  is  it  possible  he  can  set  about  imitating 
them  ?     How   follow  a   conduct  suitable  to  pjease 
them — to  render  himself  acceptable  in  their  sight? 
What  can  in  effect  be  the  motive  of  that  worship,  of 
that  homage,  of  that  obedience,  which  these  beings 
are  said  to  exact — -which  he  is  informed  he  should 
offer  at  their  altars,  if  he  does  not  establish  it  upon 
their   goodness — -their    veracity — their   justice:    in  j 
short,  upon  qualities  which  he  is  competent  to  un- J 
derstand  ?     How  can  he  have  clear,  distinct  ideas  of 
those  qualities,  if  they  are  no  longer  of  the  same 
iiiature  as  those  which  he  has  learned  to  reverence  in 
the  beings  of  his  own  species  ? 
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To  Ihis  Uiey  will  reply,  because  none  of  them  ever 
admit  the  least  doubt  of  the  rectitude  of  iheir  own 
individual  creed,  that  there  can  be  no  proportion 
between  these  idols  and  mortals,  who  are  the  work 
of  their  hands;  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  the  clay 
to  demand  of  the  potter  who  has  formed  it,  "  why 
ye  have  fashioned  me  thus  ;" — but  if  there  can  be  no 
common  measure  between  the  workman  and  his 
work — if  there  can  be  no  analogy  between  tiiem, 
because  the  one  is  immaterial,  the  other  corporeal, 
How  do  they  reciprocally  act  upon  each  other? 
/How  can  the  gross  organs  of  the  one,  comprehend 
jj.he  subtile  quality  of  the  other?  Reasoning  in  the 
only  w\'Yy  he  is  capable,  and  it  surely  will  never  be 
seriously  argued  that  he  is  not  to  reason,  will  he  not 
perceive  that  the  earthen  vase  could  only  have  re- 
ceived the  form  which  it  pleased  the  potter  to  give  ; 
that  if  it  is  formed  badly,  if  it  is  rendered  inadequate 
to  the  use  for  which  it  was  designed,  the  vase  is  not 
in  this  instance  to  be  blamed ;  the  potter  certainly 
has  the  power  to  break  it ;  the  vase  cannot  prevent 
him  ;  it  will  neither  have  motives  nor  means  to  soften 
his  anger  ;  it  will  be  obliged  to  submit  to  its  destiny  ; 
but  he  will  not  be  able  to  prevent  his  mind  from 
thinking  the  potter  harsh  in  thus  punishing  the  vaee, 
rather  than  by  forming  it  anew,  by  giving  it  another 
figure,  render  it  competent  to  the  purposes  he  in- 
tended. 

According  to  these  notions  the  relations  between. 
nian  and  these  theoloo;ical  bein<i:s  have  no  existence, 
they  owe  nothing  to  him,  are  dispensed  from  shelving 
him  either  goodness  or  justice;  that  man,  on  the 
contrary,  owes  them  every  thing :  but  contradictions 
appear  at  every  step.     If  these  have  promised  by 
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their  oracles  any  thing  to  man,  it  is  rather  difficult 
for  hira  to  believe,  that  what  is  so  solemnly  promised 
does  not  belong  to  hinn  if  he  fulfils  the  coudilion  of 
the  promise.  The  difference  a  theologian  may  choose 
to  find  in  these  relations  will  hardly  be  convincing 
to  a  reasonable  mind.  The  duties  of  man  towards 
these  beinofs  can,  accordino*  to  their  own  shewing, 
have  no  other  foundation  than  the  happiness  he  ex- 
pects from  them  :  thus  the  relation  has  a  reciprocity, 
it  is  founded  upon  their  goodness,  upon  their  justice, 
it  demands  obedience  on  his  part,  a  conduct  suitable 
to  the  benefits  he  receives.  Thus,  in  whatever  man- 
ner the  theological  system  is  viewed,  it  destroys  itself. 
Will  theolog-y  never  feel  that  the  more  it  endeavours 
to  exaggerate  the  human  qualities^  the  less  it  exalts 
the  beings  it  pictures  ;  the  more  incomprehensible  it 
renders  them,  the  more  it  contributes  to  swell  its  own 
ocean  of  contradictious  ;  that  to  take  human  passions, 
mortal  faculties  at  all,  is  perhaps  the  worst  means  it 
can  pursue  to  form  a  perfect  being  ;  but  that  if  it 
musi  persist  in  this  method,  then  the  further  they 
remove  tliem  from  man,  the  more  they  debase  him, 
the  more  they  weaken  the  relations  subsisting  between 
them  :  that  in  thus  aggregating  human  properties, 
it  should  carefuilv  abstain  from  associatino^  in  these 
pictures  those  qualities  which  man  finds  detestable 
in  his  fellows.  Thus,  despotism  in  man  is  looked 
upon  as  an  unjust,  unreasonable  power  ;  if  it  intro- 
duces such  a  quality  into  its  portraits,  il  cannot  ration- 
ally suppose  them  suitable  to  cultivate  the  esteem, 
to  attract  the  voluntary  homage  of  the  human  race  : 
if,  however,  the  canvas  be  examined,  we  shall  fre- 
quently be  struck,  with  perceiving  this  the  leading 
feature  ;  we  shall  equally  find  a  want   of  keeping 
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through  the  whole ;  that  shadovvs  are  introduced, 
where  lights  ought  to  prevail ;  that  the  colouring  is 
incongruous-— the  design  without  harmony. 

The  discrepancy  of  conduct  which  theology  im- 
putes to  these  idols,  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the 
contrariety  of  qualities  it  ascribes  to  them,  or  the  in- 
consistency of  the  passions  with  which  it  invests  them  ; 
sometimes,  according  to  this^  the;y  are  the  friends  to 
reason,  desirous  of  the  happiness  of  society;  some- 
times they  are  inimical  to  virtue  ;  interdict  the  use 
of  reason  ;  flattered  with  seeing'  society  disturbed, 
they  sometimes  afflict  man  without  his  being:  able  to 
guess  the  cause  of  their  displeasure  ;  somelimes  I  hey 
are  favourable  lo  mankind' — at  others,  indisposed  to- 
wards the  human  species:  sometimes  they  are  repre- 
sented as  permitting  crimes  for  the  pleasure  of 
punishing  them^ — at  others,  they  exert  all  their  power 
to  arrest  crime  in  its  birth  ;  sometimes  they  elect  a 
small  number  to  receive  eternal  happiness,  pre- 
destinating the  rest  to  perpetual  misery — to  ever- 
lasting torments  ;  at  others,  they  throw  open  the 
gates  of  mercy  to  all  who  choose  to  enter  them; 
sometimes  they  are  pourtrayed  as  destroy inif  the 
universe — at  others,  as  establishing  the  most  beautiful 
order  in  the  planet  we  inhabit;  sometimes  they  are 
held  forth  as  countenancing  deception — at  others,  as 
having  the  highest  reverence  for  truth-— as  holding 
deceit  in  abomination.  This,  again,  is  the  necessary 
result  of  the  human  faculties,  the  mortal  passions, 
the  frail  qualities  of  which  they  compose  the  beings 
they  hold  forth  to  the  admiration,  to  the  worship,  to 
the  homage  of  the  world. 

Perhaps  the  most  fatal  consequences  have  arisen 
from  founding  the  moral  character  of  these  divinities 
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upon  that  of  man  hose  who  first  had  the  confi- 
dence to  tell  man  that  in  the!*e  matters  it  was  not 
permitted  him  to  consult  his  reason,  that  the  interests 
of  society  demanded  its  sacrifice,  evidently  proposed 
to  themselves  to  make  him  the  sport  of  their  own 
wantonness— to  make  him  the  blind  instrument  of 
their  own  un worthiness.  It  is  from  this  radical  error  > 
thai  has  spruns:  all  those  extravagances  which  the 
various  superstitions  have  introduced  upon  the  earth: 
from  hence  has  flowed  that  sacred  fury  which  has 
frequently  delugeci  it  with  blood  :  here  is  the  cause  of 
those  inhuman  persecutions  which  have  so  often  de- 
solated nations :  in  short,  all  those  horrid  tragedies 
which  have  been  acted  on  the  vast  theatre  of  the 
worlii,  by  command  of  the  different  ministers  of  the 
various  systems,  whose  gods  they  have  said  ordaineclj 
these  shocking  spectacles. 

The  theologians  themselves  have  thus  been  the 
means  of  calumniating  the  gods  they  pretended  to 
serve,  under  the  pretext  of  exalting  their  name — of 
covering  them  with  glory  ;  in  this  they  may  have 
been  said  to  be  true  atheists,  since  they  seem  only 
to  have  been  anxious  to  destroy  the  idols  they  them- 
selves had  raised,  by  the  actions  they  have  attributed 
to  them — which  has  debased  them  in  the  eye  of 
reason — rendered  their  existence  more  than  doubtful 
to  the  man  of  humanity.  Indeed,  it  would  require 
more  than  human  credulity  to  accredit  the  assertion 
that  these  beings  ever  could  order  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted in  their  name.  Every  lime  they  have  been 
willing  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  mankind-— when- 
ever ihey  have  been  desirous  to  render  him  unso- 
ciable, they  have  cried  out  that  their  gods  ordained 
that  he  should  be  so.     Thus   they  render  mortals 
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uncertain,  make  the  ethical  system  fluctuate  by 
founding  it  upon  changeable,  cajjricious  idols,  whom 
they  represent  much  more  frequently  cruel  and 
unjust,  than  filled  with  bounty  and  benevolence. 

However  it  may  be,  admitting  if  they  will  for  a 
moment  that  their  idols  possess  all  the  human 
virtues  in  an  infinite  degree  of  perfectiou,  we  shall 
quickly  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  they  cannot 
conr)ect  them  with  those  metaphysical,  theological, 
negative  attributes,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
If  these  beings  are  spirits  that  are  immaterial,  how 
can  they  be  able  to  act  like  man,  who  is  a  corporeal 
being?  Pure  spirits,  according  to  the  only  idea 
man  can  form  of  them,  having  no  organs,  no  parts, 
cannot  see  any  thing ;  can  neither  hear  our  prayers, 
attend  to  our  solicitations,  nor  have  compassion  for 
our  miseries.  Tliey  cannot  be  immutable,  if  their  dis- 
positions can  suffer  change:  they  cannot  be  infinite, 
if  the  totality  of  nature,  without  being  them,  can 
exist  conjointly  with  them  :  they  cannot  be  omni- 
potent, if  they  either  permit  or  do  not  prevent  evil : 
they  cannot  be  omnipresent,  if  they  are  not  every 
where :  they  must  therefore  be  in  the  evil  as  well 
as  in  the  good.  Thus  in  whatever  manner  they  are 
contemplated,  under  whatever  point  of  view  they  are 
considered,  the  human  qualities  which  are  assigned 
to  them,  necessarily  destroy  each  other  ;  neither  can 
these  same  properties  in  any  possible  manner  combine 
themselves  with  the  supernatural  attributes  given 
to  them  by  theology. 

With  respect  to  the  revealed  will  of  these  idols,  by 
means  of  their  oracles,  far  from  being  a  proof  of  their 
good  will,  of  their  commisseration  for  man,  it  vvould 
rather  seem  evidence  of  their  ill-will.     It  snpposes 
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them  capable  of  leaving  mankind  for  a  consif^erable 
seas'iii  nsiacqiainted  with  truths  highly  important  to 
their  interests ;  these  oracles  communicated  to  a 
small  number  of  chosen  men,  are  indicative  of  par- 
tiality, of  predilections,  that  are  but  litile  cojiipatible 
with  the  commcn  Father  of  the  human  race.  Tliese 
oracles  vi^ere  ill  imaijined,  since  they  tend  to  injure 
the  immutability  ascribed  to  these  idols,  by  sup- 
posing that  they  permitted  man  to  be  ignorant  at 
one  time  of  their  will,  whilst  at  another  time  they 
w^ere  willing  he  should  be  instructed  on  the  subject. 
Moreover,  these  oracles  frequently  predicted  offences 
for  which  afterwards  severe  punishments  were  in- 
flicted on  those  who  did  no  more  than  fulfil  them. 
This,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  man,  would  be 
unjust  The  ambiguous  language  in  which  they 
were  delivered,  the  almost  impossibility  of  compre- 
hending them,  the  inexplicable  mysteries  they  con- 
tained, seemed  to  render  them  doubtful  ;  at  least 
they  are  not  consistent  with  the  ideas  man  is  ca- 
pable of  forming  of  infinite  pertection :  bnt  the  fact 
clearly  is,  they  were  thus  rendered  capable  of  ap- 
plication to  the  contingency  of  events — could  be 
made  to  suit  almost  any  circumstances :  this  would 
render  it  not  -a  very  improbable  conjecture,  that 
these  oracles  were  solely  delivered  by  the  priests 
themselves.  If  these  were  tried  by  the  only  test  of 
which  he  has  any  knowledge — his  reason,  it  would 
naturally  occur  to  the  mind  of  man,  thai  mystery 
could  never,  on  any  occasion,  be  used  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  substantive  decrees  meant  to  operate 
on  the  obedience,  to  actuate  the  moral  conduct  of 
man:  it  i»  quite  usual  with  most  legislators  to  ren- 
der their  laws  as  explicit  as  possible,  to  adapt  them 
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"to  the  meanest  understanding;  in  short,  it  would  be 
reckoned  want  of  g:ood  faith  in  a  government,  to 
throw  a  thick,  mysterious  veil  over  the  announce- 
ment of  that  conduct  which  it  wished  its  citizens  to 
adopt ;  they  would  be  apt  to  think  such  a  procedure 
was  either  meant  to  cover  its  own  peculiar  ignorance, 
or  else  to  entrap  them  into  a  snare;  at  best,  it 
would  be  considered  as  furnishinor  a  never-failing: 
source  of  dispute,  which  a  wise  government  would 
{   /endeavour  to  avoid. 

It  will  thus  be  obvious,  that  the  ideas  which 
theology  has  at  various  times^  under  various  sys- 
tems, held  forth  to  man,  have  for  the  most  part 
been  confused,  discordant,  incompatible,  and  have 
had  a  general  tendency  to  disturb  the  repose  of 
mankind.  The  obscure  notions,  the  vague  specu- 
^  lations  of  these  multiplied  creeds,  would  be  matter 
of  great  indifference,  if  man  was  not  taught  to  hold 
them  as  highly  important  to  his  welfare— if  he  did 
not  draw  from  them  conclusions  pernicious  to  him- 
self—if  Jie  did  not  learn  from  these  theologians  that 
he  must  sharpen  his  asperity  against  those  who  do 
not  contemplate  them  in  the  same  point  of  view  with 
himself:  as  he  perhaps,  then,  will  never  have  a 
common  standard,  a  fixed  rule,  a  regular  graduated 
scale,  whereby  to  form  his  judgment  on  these 
points — as  all  efforts  of  the  imagination  must  neces- 
sarily assume  divers  shapes,  undergo  a  variety  of 
modifications,  which  can  never  be  assimilated  to 
each  other,  it  was  little  likely  that  mankind  would 
at  all  times  be  able  to  understand  each  other  on  this 
^subject;    much  less  that  they  would   be  in  accord 

r  in  the  opinions  they  should  adopt.     From  hence  that 
iliversity  of  superstitions  which  in   all  ages   have 
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given  rise  to  the  most  irrational  disputes ;  which 
have  engendered  the  most  sanguinary  wars ;  which 
have  caused  the  most  barbarous  massacres  ;  which 
have  divided  man  from  his  fellow  by  the  most 
rancorous  animosities,  that  will  perhaps  never  be  - 
healed;  because  he  has  been  impelled  to  consider 
the  peculiar  tenets  he  adopted,  not  only  as  imme- 
diately essential  to  his  individual  welfare,  but  also 
as  intimately  connected  with  the  happiness,  closely 
interwoven  with  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation  ofA 
which  he  was  a  citizen.  That  such  contrariety  of:-^^ 
sentiment,  such  discrepancy  of  opinion  should  exist, 
is  not  in  the  least  surprising;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  natu- 
ral result  of  those  physical  causes  to  which,  as  long 
as  he  exists,  he  is  at  all  times  submitted.  The  man 
of  a  heated  imagination  cannot  accommodate  himself 
to  the  god  of  a  phlegmatic,  tranquil  being:  the  in- 
firm, bilious,  discontented,  angry  mortal,  cannot 
view  him  under  the  same  aspect  as  he  who  enjoys 
a  sounder  constitution, -^as  the  individual  of  a  gay 
turn,  who  enjoys  the  blessing  of  content,  who  vvishes 
to  live  in  peace.  An  equitable,  kind,  compassionate, 
tender-hearted  man,  will  not  delineate  to  himself  the 
same  portrait  of  his  god,  as  the  man  who  is  of  an 
harsh,  unjust,  inflexible,  wicked  character.  Each 
individual  will  modify  his  god  after  his  own  peculiar 
manner  of  existing,  after  his  own  mode  of  thinking,  j 
according  to  his  particular  mode  of  feeling.  A  wise, 
honest,  rational  man  will  always  figure  to  himself 
his  god  as  humane  and  just. 

IN  evertheless,  as  fear  usually  presided  at  the 
formation  of  those  idols  man  set  up  for  the  object  of 
his  worship  ,  as  the  ideas  of  these  beings  were  ge- 
nerally associated  with  that   of  terror;    as  there- 
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collections  of  sufferings,  vvliich  he  attributed  to 
tliena,  often  made  him  tremble;  frequently  awakened 
in  his  mind  the  most  afflicting  reminiscence;  as  it 
sometimes  filled  him  with  inquietude,  sometimes 
inflamed  his  imagination,  sometimes  overwhelmed 
him  with  dismay,  the  experience  of  all  ages  proves, 
that  these  vague  idols  became  the  most  important 
of  all  considerations — was  the  affair  which  most 
seriously  occupied  the  human  race  :  that  they  every 
"vvhere  spread  consternation  —  produced  the  most 
frightful  ravages,  by  the  delirious  inebriation  result- 
ing from  the  opinions  with  which  they  intoxicated 
the  mind.  Indeed,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  pre- 
vent habitual  fear,  which  of  all  human  passions  is 
the  most  incommodious,  from  becoming  a  danger- 
ous leaven;  which  in  the  long  run  will  sour,  exas- 
perate, and  give  malignancy  to  the  most  moderate 
temperament. 

\  If  a  misanthrope,  in  hatred  of  his  race,  had  formed 
the  project  of  throwing  man  into  the  greatest  per-r 
plexity, — if  a  tyrant,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  unruly 
desire  to  punish,  had  sought  out  the  most  efficacious 
means  ;  could  either  the  one  or  the  other  have  ima- 
gined that  which  was  so  well  calculated  to  gratify 
their  revenge,  as  thus  to  occupy  him  unceasingly 
with  objects  not  only  unknown  to  him,  but  which 
no  two  of  them  should  ever  see  with  precisely  the 
same  eyes;  which  notwithstanding  they  should  be 
obliged  to  contemplate  as  the  centre  of  all  their 
thoughts — as  the  only  model  of  their  conduct — as 
the  end  of  all  their  actions — as  the  subject  of  all 
their  research — as  a  thing  of  more  importance  to 
them  than  life  itself;  upon  which  all  their  present 
felicity,  all  their  future  happiness,  must  necessarily 
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depend?  Could  the  gods  themselves,  in  their  soli- 
citude to  punish  the  ina pious  Prometheus,  for  having 
stolen  fire  from  the  sun,  have  imagined  a  more 
certain  method  of  executing  their  wishes?  Was 
not  Pandora's  box,  though  stuffed  with  evils,  trifling 
when  compared  with  this?  That  at  least  left  hope, 
to  the  unfortunate  Epimetheus;  this  effectually  cut 
it  off. 

If  man  was  subjected  to  an  absolute  monarch,  to 
asuUanv\bo  should  keep  himself  secluded  from  his 
subjects;  who  followed  no  rule  but  his  own  desires  ; 
who  did  not  feel  himself  bound  by  any  duty  ;  who 
could  for  ever  punish  the  offences  committed  against 
him  ;  whose  fury  it  v\'as  easy  to  provoke  ;  who  was 
irritated  even  by  the  ideas,  tiie  thoughts  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  whose  displeasure  might  be  incurred  without 
even  their  own  knowledge ;  the  name  of  such  a 
sovereign  would  assuredly  be  sufficient  to  carry 
trouble,  to  spread  terror,  to  diffuse  consternation 
into  the  very  souls-  of  those  who  should  hear  it  pro- 
nounced ;  his  idea  would  haunt  them  every  where — 
w^ould  unceasingly  afflict  them— would  plunge  them 
into  despair.  Wliat  tortures  would  not  their  mind 
endure  to  discover  this  formidable  being,  to  ascer- 
tain the  secret  of  pleasing  him  !  What  labour  would 
not  their  imagination  bestow,  to  discover  what  mode 
of  conduct  might  be  able  to  disarm  his  anger  !  What 
fears  would  assail  them,  lest  they  might  not  have 
justly  hit  upon  the  means  of  assuaging  his  wrath! 
What  disputes  would  they  not  enter  into  upon  the 
nature,  the  qualities  of  a  ruler,  equally  unknown  to 
them  all!  What  a  variety  of  means  would  not  be 
adopted,  to  find  favour  in  his  eyes ;  to  avert  his  chas- 
tisement I 
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Such  is  the  histoj  n  oI  the  effects  superstition  has 
produced  upon  Jhe  earth.  Man  has  always  br-en 
panic-struck,  because  the  systems  adopted  never 
enable  him  to  form  any  correct  opinion,  any  fixed 
ideas,  upon  a  subject  so  material  to  his  happiness  ; 
because  every  thing  conspired  either  to  give  his 
ideas  a  fallacious  turn,  or  else  to  keep  his  mind  in 
the  most  profound  ignorance ;  when  he  was  willing 
to  set  himself  right,  when  he  was  sedulous  to  exa- 
mine the  path  which  conducted  to  his  felicity,  when 
lie  was  desirous  of  probing  opinions  so  consequent  lal 
to  his  peace,  involving  so  much  mystery,  yet  co>n- 
bining  both  his  hopes  and  his  fears,  he  was  forbidden 
to  employ  the  only  proper  method, — his  r  ,a>on, 
guided  by  his  experience ;  he  was  assured  this 
would  be  an  oifence  the  most  indelible.  If  he 
asked,  Wherefore  his  reason  had  then  been  given 
him,  since  he  was  not  to  use  it  in  matters  of  such  high 
behest  ?  he  was  answered,  those  were  mysteries  of 
Avhich  none  but  the  initiated  could  be  informed  ;  ihat 
it  sufficed  for  him  to  know,  that  the  reason  which 
he  seemed  so  highly  to  prize,  which  he  held  in  so 
much  esteem,  was  his  most  dangerous  enemy — his 
most  inveterate,  most  determined  foe.  Where  can 
be  the  propriety  of  such  an  argument?  Can  it  really 
be  that  reasoii  is  dangerous?  If  so,  the  I'urks  are 
justified  in  their  predilection  for  madmen :  but  to 
proceed,  he  is  told  that  he  must  believe  in  the  gods, 
not  question  the  mission  of  their  priests ;  in  short, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  they  im- 
posed, but  to  obey  them :  when  he  then  required 
that  these  laws  might  at  least  be  made  comprehen- 
sible to  him ;  that  he  might  be  placed  in  a  capacity 
to  understand  them ;  the  old  answer  was  returned, 
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that  they  were  mysteries;  he  must  not  inquire  into 
them.  But  where  is  the  necessity  for  mystery  in 
points  of  such  vast  importance  ?  He  might,  indeed, 
from  time  to  time  consult  these  oracles,  when  he 
was  able  to  make  the  sacrifices  demanded ;  he  would 
then  receive  precepts  for  his  conduct:  these  were 
always,  however,  given  in  such  vague,  indetermi- 
nate terms,  that  he  had  scarcely  the  chance  of  acting 
right.  At  different  times  the  same  oracles  delivered 
different  opinions  :  thus  he  had  nothing  steady ;  no- 
thing permanent,  whereby  to  guide  his  steps  ;  like  a 
blind  man  left  to  himself  in  the  streets,  he  was 
obliged  to  grope  his  way  at  the  peril  of  his  existence. 
This  will  serve  to  shew  the  urgent  necessity  there  is 
for  truth  to  throw  its  radiant  lustre  on  systems  big 
with  so  much  importance ;  that  are  so  calculated  to 
corroborate  the  animosities,  to  confirm  the  bitterness 
of  soul,  between  those  whom  nature  intended  should 
always  act  as  brothers.  H^ 

By  the  magical  charms  with  which  these  idols 
vrere  surrounded,  the  human  species  has  remained 
either  as  if  it  was  benumbed,  in  a  state  of  stupid 
apathy,  or  else  he  has  become  furious  with  fanati- 
cism :  sometimes,  desponding  with  fear,  man  cringed 
like  a  slave  who  bends  under  the  scourge  of  an  inex-  / 
orable  master,  always  ready  to  strike  him  ;  he  trera-*--^ 
bled  under  a  yoke  made  too  ponderous  for  his 
strength :  he  lived  in  continual  dread  of  a  vengeance 
he  was  unceasingly  striving  to  appease,  without  ever 
knowing  when  he  had  succeeded :  as  he  was  always 
bathed  in  tears,  continually  enveloped  in  misery— as 
he  was  never  permitted  to  lase  sight  of  his  fears— ^ as 
he  was  continually  exhorted  to  nourish  his  alarm,  he 
eould  neither  labour  for  his  own  happiness  nor  con- 
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tribute  to  that  of  others  ;  nothing  could  exhilirate 
hinn  ;  he  became  the  etienny  of  himself,  the  perse- 
cutor of  his  fellow-creatures,  because  his  felicily  here 
below  was  interdicted  ;  he  passed  his  time  in  heav- 
ing the  most  bitter  sighs ;  his  reason  being  forbidden 
him,  he  fell  into  either  a  state  of  infancy  or  delirium, 
which  submitted  him  to  authui  ity  ;  he  wa>  des- 
tined to  this  servitude  from  the  hour  he  quilted  his 
mother's  womb,  until  that  in  which  he  was  returned 
to  his  kindre*!  dust;  tyrannical  opinion  bound  hitn 
fast  in  her  massive  fetters  ;  a  prey  to  the  terrors  with 
which  he  was  inspired,  he  appeared  to  have  come  up- 
on the  earth  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  dream — with 
no  other  desire  than  to  groan — with  no  other  motives 
than  to  sigh  ;  his  only  view  seemed  to  be  to  injure 
himself;  to  deprive  himself  of  every  rational  plea- 
sure ;  to  embitter  his  own  existence;  to  disturb  the 
felicity  of  others.  Thus,  abject,  slothful,  irrational, 
he  freOjUently  became  wicked,  under  the  idea  of 
doing  honour  to  his  gods;  because  they  instilled  into 
his  mind  that  it  was  his  duty  to  avenge  their  cause, 
to  sustain  their  honour,  to  propagate  their  worship. 

Mortals  were  prostrate  from  race  to  race,  before 
vain  idols  to  which  fear  had  given  birth  in  the 
bosom  of  ignorance,  during  the  calamities  of  the 
earth;  they  tremblingly  adored  phantoms  which  cre- 
dulity had  placed  in  the  recesses  of  their  own  brain, 
where  they  found  a  sanctuary  which  time  only  served 
to  strengthen  ;  nothing  could  undeceive  them  ;  no- 
thing was  competent  to  make  them  feel,  it  was  them- 
selves they  adored — that  they  bent  the  knee  before 
their  own  work — that  they  terrified  themselves  with 
the  extravagant  pictures  they  had  themselves  deli- 
neated ;    they  obstinately   persisted  in    prostrating 
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themselves,  in  perplexiiiii  themselves,  in  trembling  ; 
they  even  made  a  crime  of  endeavouring  to  dissipate 
their  fears  ;  (hey  mistook  the  production  of  their  ov^'n 
folly  .  their  <'onduct  resembled  that  of  children,  who 
haviiio  disfigured  their  own  features,  become  afraid 
of  themselves  when  a  mirror  reflects  the  extrava- 
gance they  have  committed  These  notions  so  afflict- 
ing for  themselves,  so  grievous  to  others,  have  their 
epoch  from  the  calamities  of  man  ;  they  will  continue, 
perhaps  augment,  until  their  mind,  enlightened  Dy  dis- 
carded reason,  illumined  by  truth,  shall  set  in  tiieir  true 
colours  these  various  systems  ;  until  reflection  guided 
by  experience,  shall  attach  no  more  importance  to 
them  than  is  consistent  with  the  happiness  of  so- 
ciel  \  ;  until  man,  bursting  the  chains  of  superstition 
— recaliino'  to  mind  the  great  end  of  his  existence — 
taking;  a  rational  view  of  that  which  surrounds  hini, 
shall  no  longer  refuse  to  contemplate  nature  under 
her  true  character  ;  shall  no  longer  persist  in  refus- 
ing to  acknowledge  she  contains  within  herself  the 
cause  ot  that  wonderful  phenomena  which  strikes  on 
the  dazzled  optics  of  man  :  until  thoroughly  per- 
suaded of  the  weakness  of  their  claim  to  the  horaao^e 
ofmj^nkind,  ht  shall  make  one  pious,  simultaneous, 
mighty  effort,  and  overthrow  the  altars  of  Moloch 
and  his  priests. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Examination  of  the  Proofs  of  the  Existence  of  the 
Divinity^  as  given  hy  Clask. 

The  unanimity  of  man  in  acknowledging  the  Di- 
vinity, is  commonly  looked  upon  as  the  strongest 
proof  of  his  existence.  There  is  not,  it  is  said,  any 
people  on  the  earth  who  have  not  some  ideas,  whether 
true  or  false,  of  an  all-powerful  agent  who  governs 
the  world.  Fhe  rudest  savages  as  well  as  the  most 
polished  nations,  are  equally  obliged  to  recur  by 
thouo^^ht  to  the  first  cause  of  every  thing  that  exists  ; 
thus  if  IS  affirmed,  the  cry  of  Nature  herself  ought 
to  convince  us  of  the  existence  of  the  Godhead,  of 
which  she  has  taken  pains  to  engrave  the  notion  in 
in  the  minds  of  men  :  they  therefore  conclude,  that 
the  idea  of  God  is  innate. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  of  which  man  should  be 
mere  sedulously  careful  than  permitting  a  promis- 
cuous assemblage  of  right  with  wrong — of  sufferino- 
false  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  true  propositions  ; 
this  will  not  improbably  be  found  to  be  pretty  much 
the  case  in  this  instance  ;  the  existence  of  the  o^reat 
Can  e  (f  causes,  the  Parent  of  parents,  does  not,  I 
think,  admit  of  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  oney 
who  has  reasoned  :  but,  if  this  existence  did  not  rest 
upon  better  foundations  than  the  unanimity  of  man 
on  this  subject,  I  am  fearful  it  would  not  be  placed 
upon  so  solid  a  rock  as  those  who  make  this  asse- 
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veration  may  imagine :  the  fact  is,  man  is  not  gene- 
rally agreed  upon  this  point;  if  he  was,  superstition 
could  have  no  existence;  the  idea  of  God  cannot 
be  imiate,  because,  independent  of  the  proofs  offered 
on  every  side  of  the  almost  impossibility  of  innate 
ideas,  one  simple  fact  will  set  such  an  opinion  for 
ever  at  rest,  except  with  those  .vho  are  obstinjxtely 
determined  --not  to  be  convinced  by  even  their  own 
arguments  :  if  this  idea  was  innate,  it  must  be  every 
\  where  the  same  ;  seeing^  that  that  which  is  antecedent 
i  to  man's  being,  cannot  have  experienced  the  modifi- 
cations of  his  existence,  which  are  posterior.  Even 
if  it  were  waived,  that  the  same  idea  should  be 
expected  from  all  mankind,  but  that  only  every  nation 
should  have  their  ideas  alike  on  this  subject,  expe- 
rience will  not  warrant  the  assertion,  since  nothing 
can  be  better  .established  than  that  the  idea  is  not 
uniform  even  in  the  same  town  ;  now  this  would  be 
an  insuperable  quality  in  an  innate  idea.  It  not 
iinfrequently  happens,  that  in  the  endeavour  to  prove 
too  much,  that  whicii  stood  firm  before  the  attempt, 
is  weakened  ;  thus  a  bad  advocate  frequently  injures 
a  good  cause,  although  he  may  not  be  able  to  over- 
turn the  rights  on  which  it  is  rested.  It  would, 
therefore,  perhaps,  come  nearer  to  the  point  if  it  vas 
said,  "  that  the  natural  curiosity  of  mankind  have  in 
all  aj'es,  and  in  all  nations,'  led  him  to  seek  after  the 
\y  primary  cause  of  the  phenomena  he  beholds;  that 
owing  to  the  varial^ions  of  his  climate,  to  the  differ- 
ence of  his  organization,  the  greater  or  less  calamity 
he  has  experienced,  the  variety  of  his  intellectual 
faculties,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  has 
been  placed,  man  has  had  the  most  opposite,  contra- 
dictory, extravagant  notions  of  the  Divinity,  but  that 
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lie  liRv^.  uniformly  been  in  accord  in  acknowledging 
both  the  existence,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  work— 
Nature.'' 

/  If  disengaged  from  prejudice,  we  analyze  this 
proof,  we  shall  see  that  the  universal  consent  of  man, 
so  diffused  over  the  earth,  actually  proves  little  more 
than  that  he  has  been  in  all  countries  exposed  to 
frightful  revolutions,  experienced  disasters,  been 
sensible  to  sorrows  of  which  he  has  mistaken  the 
physical  causes  ;  that  those  events  to  which  he  has 
been  either  the  victim  or  the  witness,  have  called 
forth  his  admiration  or  excited  his  fear;  that  for 
VI  ant  of  being  acquainted  with  the  powers  of  nature, 
for  want  of  understanding  her  laws,  for  want  of  com- 
prehending her  infinite  resources,  for  want  of  knowing 
the  effects  she  must  necessarily  produce  under  given 
circumstances,  he  has  believed  these  phenomena 
were  due  to  some  secret  agent  of  which  he  has  had 
vague  ideas — to  beings  whom  he  has  supposed  con- 
ducted themselves  after  his  own  manner  ;  who  were 
operated  upon  by  similar  motives  with  himself. 

The  consent  then  of  man  in  acknowledging  a  va-^ 
riety  of  gods,  proves  nothing,  except  that  in  the  bo- 
som of  ignorance  he  has  either  admired  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  or  trembled  under  their  influence  ; 
that  his  imagination  was  disturbed  by  what  he 
beheld  or  suffered  ;  that  he  has  sought  in  vain  to  re- 
lieve his  perplexity,  upon  the  unknown  cause  of  the 
phenomena  he  witnessed,  which  frequently  obliged 
him  to  quake  with  terror  :  the  imagination  of  the 
human  race  has  laboured  variously  upon  these  caufies, 
■which  have  almost  always  been  incomprehensible  to 
him;  ailhough  every  thing  confessed  his  ignorance, 
his  inability  to  define  these  causes,  yet  he  maintained 
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that  he  was  assured  of  their  existence  ;  when  pressed, 
he  spoke  of  a  spirit,  (n  word  to  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  attach  any  determinate  idea)  which  taught 
nothing  but  the  sloth,  which  evidenced  nothing  but 
the  stupidity  of  those  who  pronounced  it. 

It  ought,  however,  not  to  excite  any  surprise  that 
man  is  incapable  of  forming  any  substantive  ideas, 
save  of  those  things  which  act,  or  which  have  hereto- 
fore acted  upon  his  senses  ;  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  only  objects  competent  to  move  his  organs  are 
material,— that  none  but  physical  beings  can  furnish 
him  with  ideas, — a  truth  which  has  been  rendered 
sufficiently  clear  in  the  commencement  of  this  work, 
not  to  need  any  further  proof.  It  will  suffice  there- 
fore to  say.  that  the  idea  of  God  is  not  an  innate,  but 
an  acquired  notion  ;  that  it  is  the  very  nature  of 
this  notion  to  vary  from  age  to  age  ;   to  differ  in  one 

V       country  from  another  ;   to  be   viewed   variously  by 
individuals.     What  do  I  say  ?     It  is,  in  fact,  an  idea 

I  hardly  ever  constant  in  the  same  mortal.  This  di- 
\J/  versity,  this  fluctuation,  this  change,  stamps  it  with 
the  true  character  of  an  acquired  opinion.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  strongest  proof  that  can  be  adduced 
that  these  ideas  are  founded  in  error,  is,  that  man  by 
degrees  has  arrived  at  perfectioning  all  the  sciences 
which  have  any  known  objects  for  their  basis,  i^.  hilst 
the  science  of  theology  has  not  advanced  ;  it  is  almost 
everywhere  at  the  same  point;  men  seem  equally 
undecided  on  this  subject;  those  who  have  most 
occupied  themselves  with  it,  have  effected  but  little  ; 
they  seem,  indeed,  rather  to  have  rendered  the  primi- 

/\   tive  ideas  man  formed  to  himself  on  this  head  more 
I     obscure,— to  have  involved  in  greater  mystery  all  his 

I     original  opinions. 
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As  soon  as  it  is  asked  of  man,  what  are  the  gods 
before  whom  he  prostrates  himself,  forthwith  his 
sentiments  are  divided.  In  order  that  his  opinions 
should  be  in  accord,  it  would  be  requisite  that  uni- 
form ideas,  analogous  sensations,  unvaried  percep* 
tions,  should  every  whore  have  given  birth  to  his 
notions  upon  this  subject:  but  this  would  suppose 
organs  perfectly  similar,  modified  by  sensations 
which  have  a  perfect  affinity  :  this  is  what  could 
not  happen:  because  man,  essentially  different  by 
his  temperament,  who  is  found  under  circumstances 
completely  dissimilar,  must  necessarily  have  a  great 
diversity  of  ideas  upon  objects  which  each  indivi- 
dual contemplates  so  variously.  Agreed  in  some 
general  points,  each  made  himself  a  god  after  his 
own  manner ;  he  feared  him,  he  served  him,  after  his 
own  mode.  Thus  the  god  of  one  man,  or  of  one  nation, 
was  hardly  ever  that  of  another  man,  or  of  another . 
nation.  The  god  of  a  savage,  unpolished  people,  is 
commonly  some  material  object,  upon  which  the 
mind  has  exercised  itself  but  little;  this  god  ap- 
pears very  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  a  more  polished 
community,  whose  minds  have  laboured  more  in- 
tensely upon  the  subject.  A  spiritual  god,  whose 
adorers  despise  the  worship  paid  by  the  savage  to  a 
coarse,  material  object,  is  the  subtle  production  of 
the  brain  of  thinkers,  who,  lolling  in  the  lap  of  po- 
lished society  quite  at  their  leisure,  have  deeply  medi- 
tated, have  long  occupied  themselves  with  the  subject. 
The  theological  god,  although  for  the  most  part  in- 
I  comprehensible,  is  the  last  effort  of  the  human  ima- 
j  gination  ;  it  is  to  the  god  of  the  savage,  what  an 
inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Sybaris,  where  effiminacy 
i  and  luxury  reigned,  where  pomp  and  pageantry  had 
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reached   their  climax,   clolhed  witli  a  curiously  era«= 
broidered  purple  habit  of  sili«,  was  to  a  man  either 
quite   nakedj   or  simply  covered  with   the   skin   «f  a 
}*Jbeast   perhaps   newly  slain.      It  i>   only   in    civilized 
•    societies,    that    leisure    affords    I  he    opportunity   of 
dreaming — that  ease  procures  the  facility  of  reason- 
ing ;  in  these  associations,  idle  speculators  meditate, 
dispute,  form  metaphysics  :  the  faculty  of  thoucrht  is 
almost  void   in  the   savage,  who    is  occupied  either 
with  hunting,   with   fishing,  or  with  the    means   of 
j  -procuring  a  very  precarious   subsistence  by  dint  of 
[^almost  incessant    labour.      The   gem  rality   of  men, 
however,  have   not  more  elevated   notions  of  the  di- 
vinity, have  not  analyzed  him  more  than  the  savao^e.  A 
spiritual,  immaterial  God,  is  formed  only  to  occupy 
the  leisure  of  some  subtle  men,  who  have  no  occa- 
sion to  labour  for  a  subsistence.     Theology,  although 
a  science  so  much  vaunted,  considered  so  important 
to  the  interests  of  man,   is  only  useful  to  those  who 
live  at  the  expense  of  others  ;  or  of  those  who  arroi>:ate 
to  themselves  the  privilege  of  thinking  for  all   those 
who  labour.    This  science  becomes,  in  some  polished 
societies,  who  are  not  on  that  account  more  enlioht- 
ened,  a  branch  of  commerce  extremely  advantageous 
to  its  professors  ;  equally  unprofitable  to  the  citizens; 
above  all  when   these  have  the  folly  to  take  a  very 
decided  interest  in  their   unintelligible   system — in 
their  discordant  opinions. 

What  an  infinite  distance  between  an  unformed 
slone,  an  animal,  a  star,  a  statue,  and  the  abstracted 
Deity,  which  theology  hath  clothed  with  attributes 
under  which  it  loses  sight  of  him  itself!  The  savage 
without  doubt  deceives  himself  in  the  object  to  which 
he  addresses  his  vows ;  like  a  child  he  is  smitten 
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with  the  first  object  that  strikes  his  sight — that  ope- 
rates upon  him  in  a  lively  manner  ;  like  the  infant, 
his  fears  are  alarmed  by  that  from  which  he  conceives 
he  has  either  received  an  injury  or  suffered  dissgrace; 
still  his  ideas  are  fixed  by  a  substantive  being,  by 
an  object  which  he  can  examine  by  his  senses.  The 
Laplander  who  adores  a  rock, — the  negro  who  pro- 
strates himself  before  a  monstrous  serpent,  at  least 
see  the  objects  they  adore.  The  idolater  falls  upon 
his  knees  before  a  statue,  in  which  he  believes  there 
resides  some  concealed  virtue,  some  powerful  quality, 
which  he  judges  may  be  either  useful  or  prejudicial 
to  himself;  but  that  subtle  reason er,  called  a  meta- 
physician, who  in  consequence  of  his  unintelligible 
science,  believes  he  has  a  right  to  laugh  at  the  savage, 
to  deride  the  Laplander,  to  scoff  at  the  negro;"tO' 
ridicule  the  idolater,  doth  not  perceive  that  he  is 
himself  prostrate  before  a  being  of  his  own  imagi- 
nation, of  which  it  is  impossible  he  should  form  to 
himself  any  correct  idea,  unless,  like  the  savage, 
he  re-enters  into  visible  nature,  to  clothe  him  with 
qualities  capable  of  being  brought  within  the  range 
ol^his  comprehension. 

For  the  most  part  the  notions  on  the  Divinity, 
which  obtain  credit  even  at  the  present  day,  are  nothing' 
more  than  a  general  terror  diversely  acquired,  va- 
riously modified  in  the  mind  of  nations,  which  do 
not  tend  to  prove  any  thing,  save  that  they  havefe*' 
ceived  them  from  their  trembling,  ignorant  ancestors. 
These  gods  have  been  successively  altered,  deco- 
rated, subtilized,  by  those  thinkers,  those  leofislators, 
those  priests,  who  have  meditated  deeply  upon 
them ;  who  have  prescribed  systems  of  worship  la 
the  uninformed ;  who  have  availed  them8€lve3  of 
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their  existing  prejudices,  to  submit  them  to  their 
yoke;  who  have  obtained  a  dominion  over  their  mind, 
by  seizing  on  their  credulity, — by  making  them  par- 
ticipate in  their  errors, — by  working  on  their  fears; 
these  dispositions  will  always  be  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  man's  ignorance,  when  steeped  in  thp 
sorrows  of  his  heart. 

If  it  be  true,  as  asserted,  that  the  earth  has  never 
witnessed  any  nation  so  unsociable,  so  savage,  to  be 
without  some  form  of  religious  worship— who  did  not 
adore  some  god — but  little  will  result  from  it  respect- 
ing the  Divinity.     The  word  God,    will  rarely    be 
found  to  designate  more  than  the  unknown  cause 
of  those  effects  which  man  has  either  admired  or 
dreaded.     Thus,   this  notion  so  generally  diffused, 
upon    which  so   much  stress  is     laid,    will   prove 
little  more  than  that  man  in  all  generations  has  been 
ignorant  of  natural  causes, — that  he  has  been  incom- 
petent,  from  some  cause  or  other,  to  account  for 
those  phenomena  which  either  excited  his  surprise 
or  roused  bis  fears.     If  at  the  present  day  a  people 
cannot  be  found  destitute  of  some  kind  of  worship, 
entirely  without  superstition,  who  do  not  acknow- 
ledge a  God,  who  have  not  adopted  a  theology  more 
or  less  subtle,  it  is  because  tlie  uninformed  ancestors 
of  these  people  have  all  endured  misfortunes — have 
been  alarmed  by  terrifying  effects,  which  they  have 
attributed  to  unknown  causes — have  beheld  strange 
sights,  which  they  have  ascribed  to  powerful  agents, 
whose  existence  they  could  not  fathom ;  the  details 
of  which,  together  with  their  own  bewildered  notions, 
they  have  handed  down  to  their  posterity  who  have 
not  given  them  any  kind  of  examination. 
\   \,  It  will  readily  be  allowed,  that  the  universality  of 
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an  opinion  by  no  means  proves  its  truth.  Do  we  not  j 
see  a  oreat  number  of  ignorant  prejudices,  a  multi-  / 
tuHe  of  barbarous  errors,  even  at  the  present  day> 
receive  the  almost  universal  sanction  of  the  human 
l*ace?  Are  not  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
imbued  with  the  idea  of  magic — in  the  habit  of 
acknowtedgino:  occult  powers-— given  to  divination- 
believers  in  enchantment — the  slaves  to  omens — 
supporters  of  witchcraft — thoroughly  persuaded  of' 
the  existence  of  ghosts'?  If  some  of  the  most  en- 
lightened persons  are  cured  of  these  follies,  they  still 
find  very  zealous  partizans  in  the  greater  number  of 
mankind,  who  accredit  them  with  the  firmest  confi- 
dence. It  would  not,  however,  be  concluded  by 
men  of  sound  sense,  in  many  instances  not  by  the 
theologian  himself,  that  therefore  these  chimeras 
actually  have  existence,  although  sanctioned  with 
the  credence  of  the  multitude.  Before  Copernicus, 
there  was  no  one  who  did  not  believe  that  the  earth 
was  stationary,  that  the  sun  described  his  annual 
revolution  round  it.  Was,  however,  this  universal 
consent  of  man  upon  a  principle  of  astronomical 
science,  which  endured  for  so  many  thousand  years, 
less  an  error  on  that  account  ?  Yet  to  have  doubted 
the  truth  of  such  a  generally-diffused  opinion,  one 
that  had  received  the  sanction  of  so  raanv  learned 
men — that  was  clothed  with  the  sacred  vestments  of 
so  many  ages  of  credulity — that  had  been  adopted 
by  Moses,  acknowledged  by  Solomon,  accredited  by 
the  Persian  magi — that  Elijah  himself  had  not  re- 
futed— th  t  had  obtained  the  fiat  of  the  most  re- 
spectaole  universities,  the  most  enlightened  legisla* 
tors,  the  wisest  kings,  the  most  eloquent  ministers ; 
in  short,  a  principle  that  embraced  all  the  itability 
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that  could  be  derived  from  the  universal  consent  of 
all  ranks :  to  have  doubted,  1  say,  of  this,  would  at 
one  period  have  been  held  as  the  highest  degree  of 
profanation,  as  the  most  presumptuous  scepticism, 
as  an  impious  blasphemy,  that  would  have  threat- 
ened, the  very  existence  of  that  unhappy  country 
from  whose  unfortunate  bosom  such  a  venomous, 
sacrilegious  mortal  could  have  arisen.  It  is  well 
known  what  opinion  was  entertained  of  Gallileo  for 
maintaining  the  existence  of  the  antipodes.  Pope 
Gregory  excommunicated  as  atheists  all  those  who 
gave  it  credit.  Thus  each  man  has  his  God  :  But 
do #11  these  gods  exist?  In  reply  it  will  be  said, 
somewhat  triumphantly,  each  man  hath  his  ideas  of 
the  sun,  do  all  these  suns  exist?  However  nart*ow 
may  be  tha  pass  by  which  superstition  imagines  it 
has  thus  guarded  its  favourite  hypothesis,  nothing  will 
perhaps  be  more  easy  than  the  answer :  the  exist- 
ence of  the  sun  is  a  fact  verified  by  the  daily  use  of 
the  senses ;  all  the  world  see  the  sun  ;  no  one  hath 
ever  said  there  is  no  sun ;  nearly  all  mankind  have 
acknowledged  it  to  be  both  luminous  and  hot :  how- 
ever various  may  be  the  opinions  of  man,  upon  this 
luminary,  no  one  has  ever  yet  pretended  there  was 
more  than  one  attached  to  our  planetary  system. 
But  vve  may  perhaps  be  told,  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  that  which  can  be  contemplated  by 
by  the  visual  organs,  which  can  be  understood  by 
the  sense  of  feeling,  and  that  which  does  not  come 
under  the  cognizance  of  any  part  of  the  organic 
structure  of  man.  We  must  confess  theology  here 
has  the  advantage ;  that  we  are  unable  to  follow  it 
through  its  devious  sinuosities  ;  amidst  its  meander-^ 
ijag  labyrinths :  but  then  it  is  the  advantage  of  those^ 
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who  see  sounds,  over  those  who  onl;y  hear  them  ;  of 
those  who  hear  colors,  over  those  who  only  see  them; 
of  the  professors  of  a  science,  where  every  thing  is 
built  upon  laws  inverted  from  those  common  to  the 
globe  we  inhabit ;  over  those  common  understand- 
ings, who  cannot  be  sensible  to  any  thing  that  does 
not  give  an  impulse  to  some  of  their  organs. 

If  man,  therefore,  had  the  courage  to  throw  aside 
his  prejudices,  which  every  thing  conspires  to  render 
as  durable  as  himself — if  divested  of  fear  he  would 
examine  coolly — if  guided  by  reason  he  would  dis- 
passionately view  the  nature  of  things,  the  evidence 
adduced  in  support  of  any  given  doctrine;  he  woiij^d, 
at  least,  be  under  the  necessity  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  idea  of  the  Divinity  is  not  innate — that  it  is  not 
anterior  to  his  existence— -that  it  is  the  production  of 
time,  acquired  by  communication  with  his  own  spe- 
cies— that,  consequently,  there  was  a  period  when  it 
did  not  actually  exist  in  him  :  he  would  see  clearly, 
that  he  holds  it  by  tradition  from  those  who  reared 
him:  that  these  themselves  received  it  from  their 
ancestors:  that  thus  tracing  it  up,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  been  derived  in  the  last  resort,  from  ignorant 
savages,  w  ho  were  our  first  fathers.  The  history  of 
the  world  will  shew  that  crafty  legislators,  ambitious 
tyrants,  blood-stained  conquerors,  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  ignorance,  the  fears,  the  credulity  of 
his  progenitors,  to  turn  to  their  own  profit  an  idea  to 
which  they  rarely  attacljed  any  other  substantive 
meaning  than  that  of  submitting  them  to  the  yoke  of 
their  own  domination. 

Without  doubt  there  have  been  mortals  who  have 

.  dreamed  they  have  seen  the  Divinity.     Mahomet,  I 

believe,  boasted  he  had  a  long  conversation  with  the 

Deity,  who  promulgated  to  him  the  system  of  the 
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Mussulmans.  But  are  there  not  thousands,  even  of  the 
theologians,  who  will  exhaust  theirbreath,  and  fatigue 
their  luncrs  with  vociferating- this  manwas  aiiar  ;  whose 
object  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  sim  pHcity,  to 
profit  by  the  enthusiasm,  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of 
the  Arabs  ;  who  promulgated  for  truths,  the  crazy  re- 
veries of  his  own  distempered  imagination?  Never- 
theless, is  it  not  a  truth,  that  this  doctrine  of  the  crafty 
Arab,  is  at  this  day  the  creed  of  millions,  transmitted 
to  them  by  their  ancestors,  rendered  sacred  b\  i.ime, 
read  to  them  in  their  mosques,  adorned  with  all  th& 
ceremonies  of  superstitious  worship;  of  which  the 
inhabitants  of  a  vast  portion  of  the  earth  do  not  per- 
mit themselves  for  an  instant  to  doubt  the  veracity ; 
who,  on  the  contrary,  hold  those  who  do  not  accredit 
it  as  dogs,  as  infidek,  as  beings  of  an  inferior  rank, 
of  meaner  capacities  than  themselves?  Indeed  that 
man,^  even  if  he  were  a  theologian,  would  not  expe-f 
rience  the  most  gentle  treatment  from  the  infuriated 
Mahometan,  who  should  to  his  face  venture  to  dis^ 
pute  the  divine  mission  of  his  prophet.  Thus  the 
ancestors  of  the  Turk  have  transmitted  to  their  pos-^ 
lerity,  those  ideas  of  the  Divinity  which  they  mani- 
festly received  from  those  who  deceived  them  ;  v»  hose 
impositions,  modified  from  age  to  age,  subtilized  by 
the  priests,  cloibed  with  the  reverential  awe  inspired 
by  fear,  have  by  degrees  acquired  that  solidity,  re- 
ceived that  corroboration,  attained  that  veteran  sta- 
bility, which  is  the  natural  result  of  public  sanction, 
backed  by  theological    parade. 

The  word  God  is,  perhaps-,  among  the  first  that 
vibrate  on  the  ear  of  man  ;  it  is  reiterated  to  him  in- 
cessantly; he  is  taught  to  lisp  it  with  respect;  to 
listen  to  it  with  fear ;  to  bend  the  knee  wlien  it  is 
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reverberated:  by  dint  of  repetition,  by  listening  to 
the  fables  of  antiquity,  by  hearing  it  jDronounced  by 
all  ranks  and  persuasions,  he  seriously  believes  all 
men  bring  the  idea  with  them  into  the  world  ;  he 
thus  confounds  a  mechanical  habit  with  instinct ; 
whilst  it  is  for  want  of  being  able  to  reCal  to  himself 
the  first  circumstances  under  which  his  imagination 
was  awakened  by  this  name  ;  for  want  of  recollectina: 
all  the  recitals  made  to  him  during  the  course  of  his 
infancy  ;    for  want  of  accurately  defining  what  wasO 
instilled  into  him  by  his  education;  in  short,  because 
his  memory  does  not  furnish  him  with  the  succession 
of  causes  that  have  engraven  it  on  his  brain,  that  he 
believes  this  idea  is  reallv  inherent  to  his  beins: ;  in- 
nate  in  all  his  species.     lamblicus,  indeed,  who  was     * 
a  Pythagorean  philosopher  not  in  the  highest  repute 
with    the    learned    world,    although    one    of   those 
visionary   priests  in    some   estimation   with    theolo- 
gians, (at  least  if  we  may  venture  to  judge  by  the 
unlimited  draughts  they  have  made  on  the  bank  of 
his  doctrines)  who  was  unquestionably  a  favourite 
with  the  emperor  Julian,  says,  "  that  anteriorly  to 
all  use  of  reason,  the  notion  of  the  gods  is  inspired 
by  nature,  and  that  we  have  even  a  sort  of  feeling  of 
the  Divinity,  preferable  to  the  knowledge  of  him/' 
It  is,  however,  uniformly  by  habit,  that  man  admires, 
that  he  fears  a  being,   whose  name  he  has  attended 
to  from  his  earliest  infancy.     As  soon  as  he  hears  it 
uttered,  he  without  reflection  mechanically  associates 
it  with  those  ideas  with  which  his  imao^ination  has 
been  filled  by  the  recitals  of  others;  with  those  sen- 
sations which  he  has  been  instructed  to  accompany 
it.    Thus,  if  for  a  season  man  would  be  ins:enuous 
vvith  himself,  he  would  concede  that  in  the  greater 
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number  of  his  race,  the  ideas  of  the  gods,  and  of 
those  aUributes  with  which  they  are  clothed,  have 
their  foijndalion,  take  their  rise  in,  are  the  fruit  of 
the  opiuioiis  of  his  fathers,  traditionally  infused  into 
Lim  by  education — confirmed  by  habit — corroborated 
"by  example — enforced  by  authority.  That  it  very 
rarely  happens  he  examines  these  ideas;  that  they 
are  for  the  most  part  adopted  by  inexperience,  propa- 
gated by  tuition,  rendered  sacred  by  time,  inviolable 
from  respect  to  his  progenitors,  reverenced  as  form- 
ing part  of  those  institutions  he  has  most  learned  to 
value.  He  thiniis  he  has  always  had  them,  because  he 
has  had  them  from  his  infancy  ;  he  considers  them 
indubitable,  because  he  is  never  permitted  to  quei- 
tion  them — because  he  never  has  the  intrepidity  to 
examine  their  basis. 

If  it  had  been  the  destiny  of  a  Brachman,  or  a 
Mussulman,  to  have  drawn  his  first  breath  on  the 
shores  of  Africa,  he  would  adore,  with  as  much  sim- 
plicity, with  as  much  fervour,  the  serpent  reverenced 
hy  the  Negroes,  as  he  does  the  God  his  own  meta- 
physicians have  ofTered  to  his  reverence.  He  would 
he  equally  indignant  if  any  one  should  presumptu- 
ously dispute  the  divinity  of  this  reptile,  which  he 
would  have  learned  to  venerate  from  the  moment  he 
quitted  the  womb  of  his  mother,  as  the  most  zealous, 
enthusiastic  fakir,  when  the  marvellous  wonders  of 
his  prophet  should  be  brought  into  question  ;  or  as 
the  most  subtile  theologian  when  the  inquiry  turned 
upon  the  incongruous  qualities  with  which  he  has 
decorated  his  gods.  Nevertheless,  if  this  serpent 
god  of  the  Negro  should  be  contested,  they  could  not 
'at  least  dispute  his  existence.  Simple  as  may  be  the 
pind  of  this  dark  son  of  nature,  uncommon  as  may 
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be  the  qualities  with  which  he  has  clothed  his  reptile, 
he  still  may  be  evidenced  by  all  who  choose  to  exer- 
cise their  organs  of  sight;  not  so  with  the  theologian; 
he  absolutely  questions  the  existence  of  every  other  god 
but  that  which  he  himself  has  formed;  which  is  ques- 
tioned in  its  turn  by  his  brother  metaphysician.  They 
are  by  no  means  disposed  to  admit  the  proofs  offered 
by  each  other.  Descartes,  Paschal,  and  Doctor  Sa- 
muel Clarke  himself,  have  been  accused  of  atheism 
by  the  theologians  of  their  time.  Subsequent  rea- 
soners  have  made  use  of  their  proofs,  and  even  given 
them  as  extremely  valid.  Doctor  Bowman  published 
a  work,  in  which  he  pretends  all  the  proofs  hitherto 
brought  forward  are  crazy  and  fragile:  he  of  course 
substitutes  his  own ;  which  in  their  turn  have  been 
the  subject  of  animadversion.  Thus  it  would  appear 
these  theologians  are  not  more  in  accord  with  themn 
selves  than  they  are  with  Turks  or  Pagans.  They 
cannot  even  agree  as  to  their  proofs  of  existence: 
from  age  to  age  new  champions  arise,  new  evidence 
is  adduced,  the  old  discarded,  or  treated  with  con- 
tempt ;  profound  philosophers,  subtle  metaphysicians, 
are  continually  attacking  each  other  for  their  igno- 
rance on  a  point  of  the  very  first  importance.  Amidst 
this  variety  of  discussion,  it  is  very  difScult  for  simple 
minds,  for  those  who  steadily  search  after  truth,  who 
only  wish  to  understand  what  they  believe,  to  find  a 
point  upon  which  they  can  fix  with  reliance-— a 
standard  round  which  they  may  rally  without  fear 
of  danger — a  common  measure  that  may  serve  them 
for  a  beacon  to  avoid  the  quicksands  of  delusion-^- 
ihe  sophistry  of  polemicSo 

Men  of  very  great  genius  have  successively  mis- 
carried in  their  demonstrations ;   have  been  held  to 
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have  betrayed  their  cause  by  the  weakness  of  the 
argurflents  by  which  they  have  supported  it ;  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  attempted  to  establish 
their  positions.  Thus  many  of  theni,  when  they  be- 
lieved they  had  surmounted  a  difficulty,  had  the 
mortification  to  find  tliey  had  only  given  birth  to  an 
hundred  others.  They  seem,  indeed,  not  to  be  in  a 
capacity  to  understand  each  other,  or  to  agree  among 
themselves,  when  they  reason  upon  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  beings  created  by  such  a  variety  of  ima- 
ginations, which  each  contemplates  diversely,  upon 
which  the  natural  self-love  of  each  disputant  induces 
him  to  reject  with  vehement  indignation  every  thing 
that  does  not  fall  in  with  his  own  peculiar  mode  of 
thinking— that  does  not  quadrate  either  with  his  su- 
perstition or  his  ignorance,  or  sometimes  with  both. 

The  opponents  of  Clarke  charge  him  with  begging 
the  question  in  his  work  on  T/ie  Being  and  Atiri- 
butes  of  God.  They  say  he  has  pretended  to  prove 
this  existence  a  priori,  which  they  deem  impossible, 
seeing  there  is  nothing  anterior  to  the  first  of  causes; 
that  therefore  it  can  only  be  proved  a  j^osteriori,  that 
is  to  say,  by  its  eflects.  Law,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Ideas  of  Space,  Time,  Immensity/,  tJT.  has  attacked 
him  very  triumphantly,  for  this  manner  of  proof, 
which  is  stated  to  be  so  very  repugnant  to  the  schooU 
men.  His  arguments  have  been  treated  with  no 
more  ceremony  by  Thomas  D' Aquinas,  John  Scott, 
and  others  of  the  schools.  At  the  present  day  I  be- 
lieve he  is  held  in  more  respect — that  his  authority 
outweighs  that  of  all  his  antao^onists  tos^ether.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  those  who  have  followed  him  have 
done  nothing  more  than  either  repeat  his  ideas,  or 
present  his  evidence  under  a  new  form.     Tillotson 
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argues  at  great  length,  but  it  would  be  rather  diffi- 
cult  to  understand   which  side  of  the  que^^tion  he 
adopiti  on  this  moraentoiis  subject ;  whether  he  is  a 
Necessitarian,  or  among   the  opposers  of  Fatahsm, 
Speaking  of   man,  he   savs,  "  he  is   liable  to  many 
evils  and  miseries,    which  he  can  neither  preventer 
redress  ;  he  is  full  of  wnnts,  which  he  cannot  supply, 
and  com  passed  about  uiiii  iniirmities  which  he  can- 
not remove,  and  obuoxioiis  to  dangers  wliich  he  can 
never  sufficiently  provide  against :  he  is  apt  to  grieve 
for  what  he  cannot  lielp,  and  eagerly  to  desire  what 
he  is  never  able  to  ol>tain."     If  the  proofs  of  Clarke, 
who  has  drawn  them  up  in  twelve  propositions,  are 
examined  with  attention,  i  think  they  may  be  fairly 
shielded  from   the  reproach    with   which   they  have,— ^ 
been   loaded  ;    it  does  noi  appear  that  he  has  proved    ! 
his  positions  a  jrriori^  but  a  posteriori,  according  to     '^ 
rule.     It  seems  clear,  however,  that  he  has  mistaken 
the  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  effects,  for  the  proof  ; 
of  the  existence  of  the  cause  :  but  here  he  seems  to    ' 
have  more  reason  than  his  critics,  who  in  their  eager- 
ness to  prove  that  Clarke  has  not  conformed  to  the 
rules  of  the   schools,  would    entirely  overlook   th^. 
best,  the  surest  foundation  whereon  to  rest  the  ex* 
istence  of  the  Great  Caicse  of  causes^  that  Parent  of 
parents,  whose  wisdom  shines  so  manifestly  in  f.ature, 
of  which  Clarke's  work  may  be  said  to  be  such  a 
masterly  evidence.     We  shall  follow,  step  by  step, 
the  different  propositions  in  which  this  learned  di- 
vine developes  the  received  opinions  upon  the  Divi- 
nity ;    which,  when  applied  to  nature,  will  be  found 
to  be  so  accurate,  so  correct,  as  to  leave  no  further 
room  to  doubt  either  the  existence  or  the  wisdom  of 
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her  great  author,  thus  proved  through  her  own  ex- 
istence.    Dr.  Clarke  sets  out  with  saying  : — 

"  1st.   Somethmg  has  existed  from  all  eternity,^ 

This  proposition  is  evident — hath  no  occasion  for 
proofs.  Matter  lias  existed  from  all  eternity,  its 
forms  alone  are  evanescent ;  matter  is  the  sreat  en- 
gine  used  by  nature  to  produce  all  her  phenomena, 
OY  rather  it  is  nature  herself.  We  have  some  idea  of 
matter,  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  this 
has  always  existed.  First,  that  which  exists,  sup- 
poses existence  essential  to  its  being.  That  which 
cannot  annihilate  itself,  exists  necessarily  ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  that  that  which  cannot  cease  to 
exist,  or  that  which  cannot  annihilate  itself,  could  ever 
have  had  a  beginning.  If  matter  cannot  be  annihi- 
lated, it  could  not  commence  to  be.  Thus  we  say  to 
Dr.  Clarke,  that  it  is  matter,  it  is  nature,  acting  by 
her  own  peculiar  energy,  of  which  no  particle  is  ever 
in  an  absolute  state  of  rest,  which  hath  always  existed. 
The  various  material  bodies  which  this  nature  con- 
tains often  change  their  form,  their  combination, 
their  properties,  their  mode  of  action:  but  their  prin- 
ciples or  elements  are  indestructible— have  never 
been  able  to  commence.  What  this  great  scholar 
actually  understands,  when  he  makes  the  assertion 
"  that  an  eternal  duratioti  is  now  actually  past,"  is 
not  quite  so  clear ;  yet  he  affirms,  "  that  not  to  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  real  and  express  contradiction." 
We  may,  however,  safely  admit  his  argument,  "  that 
when  once  any  proposition  is  clearly  demonstrated 
to  be  true,  it  ought  not  to  disturb  us  that  there  be 
perhaps  some  perplexing  difficulties  on  the  other 
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side,  which  merely  for  want  of  adequate  ideas  of  the 
manner  of  the  existence  of  the  things  demonstrated, 
are  not  easily  to  be  cleared.'' 

2nd,  "  There  has  existed  from  eternity  some  one 
"  unchangecihle  and  independent  Seing.^^ 

We  may  fairly  inquire  what  is  this  Being  ?  Is  it 
independent  of  its  own  peculiar  essence,  or  of  those 
properties  which  constitute  it  such  as  it  is?  We  shall 
further  inquire,  if  tliis  Being,  whatever  it  may  be,  can 
make  the  other  beings  which  it  produces,  or  which 
it  moves,  act  otherwise  than  they  do,  according  to 
the  properties  which  it  has  given  them  ?  And  in 
this  case  we  shall  ask,  if  this  Being,  such  as  it  may 
be  supposed  to  be,  does  not  act  necessarily  ;  if  it  is  not 
obliged  to  eiiiploy  indispensible  means  to  fulfil  its 
designs,  to  arrive  at  the  end  which  it  either  has,  or 
may  be  supposed  to  have  in  view?  Then  we  shall 
say,  that  nature  is  obliged  to  act  after  hot  essence ; 
that  every  thing  which  takes  place  in  her  is  neces- 
sary ;   but  that  she  is  independent  of  her  forms. 

A  man  is  said  to  be  independent,  when  he  is  deter- 
mined in  his  actions  only  by  the  general  causes  which 
are  accustomed  to  move  him  ;  he  is  equally  said  to 
be  dependent  on  another,  when  he  cannot  act  but  in 
consequence  of  the  determination  which  this  last 
gives  him.  A  body  is  dependent  on  another  body 
when  it  owes  to  it  its  existence,  and  its  mode  of 
action.  A  being  existing  from  eternity  cannot  owe 
his  existence  to  any  other  being ;  he  cannot  then  be 
dependent  upon  him,  except  he  owes  his  action  to 
him  ;    but  it  is  evident  that  an   et^rrial    or  seH^ 
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existent  Being  contains  in  his  own  nature  every  thing* 
that  is  necessary  for  him  to  act',  then,  matter  being 
eternal,  is  necessarily  independent  in  the  sense  we 
have  explained  ;  of  conrse  it  hath  no  occasion  for  a 
mover  upon  which  it  ought  to  depend. 

This  eternal  Being  is  also  immutable,  if  by  this 
attribute  be  understood  that  he  cannot  change  his 
nature  ;  but  if  it  be  intended  to  infer  by  it  that  he 
cannot  change  his  racde  of  action  or  existence,  it  is 
without  doubt  deceiving  themselves,  since  even  in 
supposing  an  immaterial  being,  they  would  be 
obliged  to  acknowledge  in  him  different  modes  of 
being,  different  volitions,  different  ways  of  acting ; 
particularly  if  he  was  not  supposed  totally  deprived 
of  action,  in  which  case  he  would  be  perfectly  use- 
less. Indeed  it  follows  of  course  that  to  change  his 
mode  of  action  he  must  necessarily  change  bis  man- 
ner of  being.  From  hence  it  will  be  obvious,  that 
the  theologians,  in  making  their  gods  immutable, 
render  therti  immoveable,  consequently  they  cannot 
act.  An  immutable  being,  could  evidently  neither 
have  successive  volition,  nor  produce  successive 
action  ;  if  this  being  hath  created  matter,  or  given 
birth  to  the  universe,  there  must  have  been  a  time  in 
which  he  was  willing  that  this  matter,  this  universe, 
should  exist ;  and  this  time  must  have  been  preceded 
by  another  time,  in  which  he  was  willing  that  it 
might  not  yet  exist.  If  God  be  the  author  of  all 
things,  as  well  as  of  the  motion  and  of  the  combina- 
tions of  matter,  he  is  unceasingly  occupied  in  pro- 
ducing and  destroying  ;  in  consequence,  he  cannot 
be  called  immutable,  touching  his  mode  of  existing. 
The  material  world  always  maintains  itself  by 
motiofl,  and  the  continual  change  of  its  parts ;  the 
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sum  of  the  beiiig:s  who  compose  it,  or  of  the  elements 
w'bich  act  in  it,  is  invariably'  the  same  ;  in  this  sense 
the  immutability  of  the  universe  is  much  more  easy 
of  comprehension,  much  more  demonstrable  than 
that  cf  any  other  being  to  whom  they  would  attri- 
bute all  the  effects,  all  the  mutations  which  take^ 
place.  Nature  is  not  more  to^  be  accused  of  muta- 
bility, on  accountijf-the  succession  of  its  forms,  than 
the  eternal  Being  is  by  the  theologians,  by  the  diver- 
sity of  his  decrees.  Here  we  shall  be  able  to  perceive 
that,  supposing  the  laws  by  which  nature  acts  to  be 
immutabloj  it  does  not  require  any  of  these  logical 
distinctions  to  account  for  the  changes  that  take 
place :  the  mutation  which  results,  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  striking  proof  of  the  immutability  of  the  sys- 
tem which  produces  them;  and  completely  brings 
nature  under  the  range  of  this  second  propositioa  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Clarke. 

Zdly,  "  That  unchangectble  and  independent  JBein^, 
"  has  existed  from  eternity  without  any  eternal  cause 
^''  of  its  existence,  must  h^  self-existent  ^  that  is ^  neces^ 
"  sarily  existing.'''' 

This  proposition  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  first ; 
we  reply  to  it  by  inquiring,  Why  matter,  which  is 
indestructible,  should  not  be  self-existent?  It  is 
evident  that  a  being  who  had  no  beginning,  mu&t  be 
self-existent ;  if  he  had  existed  by  another,  he  would 
have  commenced  to  be;  consequently  he  would  not 
be  eternal. 

4thly,  "  What  the  suhstance  or  essence  of  that 
"  Being  which  is  self -existent,  or  necessarily  exist" 
"  ing,  is,  we  have  no  idea ;  neither  is  it  at  all  possible 
"for  us  to  comprehend  t>.'' 
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Dr.  Clarke  would  perhaps  have  spoken  more  cor- 
correctly  if  he  had  said  his  essence  is  impossible  to 
be  known:  nevertheless,  we  shall  readily  concede 
that  the  essence  of  matter  is  incomprehensible,  or  at 
least  that  ws  conceive  it  very  feebly  by  the  manner 
in  which  we  are  affected  by  it ;  but  without  this  we 
should  be  less  able  to  conceive  the  Divinity,  who 
would  then  be  impervious  on  any  side.  Thus  it  must 
necessarily  be  concluded,  that  it  is  folly  to  argue 
upon  it,  since  i&  is  by  matter  alone  we  can  have  any 
knowledge  of  him  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  which  we  can 
assure  ourselves  of  his  existence, ~^by  which  we  can 
at  all  guess  at  his  qualities.  In  short  we  must  con- 
clude, ihat  every  thing  related  of  the  Divinity,  either 
proves  him  material,  or  else  proves  the  impossibility 
in  which  the  human  mind  will  always  find  itself,  of 
conceiving  any  being  different  from  matter;  without 
extent,  yet  omnipresent ;  immaterial,  yet  acting  upon 
matter;  spiritual,  yet  producing  matter ;  immutable, 

,.^^t  putting  every  thing  in  activity,  &c. 

Indeed  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  incomprehensi- 
bility of  the  Divinity  does  net  distinguish  him  from 
matter  ;  this  will  not  be  more  easy  of  comprehension 
when  we  shall  associate  it  with  a  being  much  less 
comprehensible  than  itself;  we  have  some  slender 
knowledge  of  it  through  some  of  its  parts.  We  do 
not  certainly  know  the  essence  of  any  being,  if  by 
that  word  we  are  to  understand  that  which  consti- 
tutes its  peculiar  nature.  We  only  know  matter  by 
the  sensations,  the  perceptions,  the  ideas  which  it 
furnishes;  it  is  according  to  these  that  we  judge  it 
to  be  either  favorable  or  unfavourable,  following  the 

xparticular  disposition  of  our  organs.     But  when  a 
being  doe«  not  act  upon  any  part  of  our  organic 
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structure,  it  does  not  exist  for  us  ;  we  cannot,  with- 
out exhibiting  folly,  without  betraying  our  ignorance, 
without  falling  into  obscurity,  either  speak  of  its 
nature,  or  assign  its  qualities  ;  our  senses  are  the 
only  channel  by  which  we  could  have  formed  the 
slightest  idea  of  it ;  these  not  having  received  any 
inapulse,  we  are,  iu  point  of  fact,  unacquainted  with 
its  existence.  The  incomprehensibility  of  the  Divinity 
ought  to  convince  man  that  it  is  a  point  at  which  he 
is  bound  to  stop  ;  indeed  he  is  placed  in  a  state  of 
utter  incapacity  to  proceed :  this,  however,  would 
not  suit  with  those  speculators  who  are  willing  to 
reason  upon  him  continually,  to  shew  the  depth  of 
their  learning, — to  persuade  the  uninformed  they 
understand  that  which  is  incomprehensible  to  all 
men  ;  by  which  they  expect  to  be  able  to  submit  him 
to  their  own  views.  Nevertheless,  if  the  Divinity  be 
incomprehensible,  it  would  not  be  straining  a  point 
beyond  its  tension,  to  conclude  that  a  priest,  or  meta- 
physician, did  not  comprehend  him  better  than  other 
raen :  it  is  not,  perhaps,  either  the  wisest  or  the 
surest  way  to  become  acquainted  with  him,  to  repre- 
sent him  to  ourselves,  by  the  imagination  of  a  theo- 
logian. 

6thly,  "  Though  the  substance,  or  essence  of  the 
"  self-e.mstent  Being\  is  in  itself  absolutely  incompre- 
"  hensible  to  us,  yet  many  of  the  essential  attributes 
*'  of  his  nature  are  strictly  demonstrable,  as  ivell  as 
"  his  existence.  Thus,  iu  the  first  place,  the  self' 
"  existent  JBeing  must  of  necessity  he  eternal.^^ 

This  proposition  differs  in  nothing  frona  the  first, 
except  Dr.  Clarke  does  not  here  understand  that  as 
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the  self-exisletit  Being  had  no  beginning,  he  can  have 
no  end.     However  this  may  be,  we  must  ever  in- 
quire, Why  this  should  not  be  matter  ?     We  shall 
further  observe,  that  matter  not  being  capable  of  an- 
nihilation, exists  necessarily,  consequently  will  never 
cease  to  exist ;    that  the  human  mind  has  no  means 
of  conceiving  how  matter  should  originate  from  that 
which  is  not  itself  matter:    is  it  not  obvious,    that 
matter  is  necessary  ;   that  there  is  nothing,  except  its 
powers,  its  arrangement,  it«  combinations,  which  are 
contingent  or  evanei^^cent  ?     The  general   motion  is 
necessary,  but  the  given  motion  is  not  so  ;  only  during 
the  season  that  the  particular  combinations  subsist, 
of  which  this  motion  is  the  consequence,  or  the  effect : 
we  may  be  competent   to  change   the  direction,  to 
either  accelerate  or  retard,   to  suspend  or  arrest,  a 
particular  motion,   but  the  general  motion  can  never 
possibly  be  annihilated.     Man,   in  dying,  ceases  to 
live  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  no  longer  efilher  walks,  thinks, 
or   acts   in    the   mode   which  is   peculiar  to  human 
organization  :    but  the  matter  which   composed   his 
body,  the  matter  which  formed  his  mind,  does  not 
cease  to  move  on  that  account :    it  simply  becomes 
susceptible  of  another  species  of  motion. 

Gthli/y  "  The  self-exlstenf  Beino^  musl  of  7ieccssily 
"  he  injinile  and  omnipresent.'' 

The  word  infinite  presents  only  a  negative  idea 
which  excludes  all  bounds  :  it  is  evident  that  a  being 
who  exists  necessarily,  who  is  independent,  cannot 
be  limited  by  any  thing  which  is  out  of  himself;  he 
must  consequently  be  his  own  limits  ;  in  this  sense 
we  may  say  he  is  infinite. 
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Touching'  what  is  said  of  his  omnipresence,  it  i« 
equally  evident  that  if  there  be  nothing  exterior  ta 
this  being,  either  there  is  nO  place  in  which  he  must 
not  be  present,  or  that  there  will  be  only  himself  and 
the  vacuum.  This  granted,  I  shall  inquire  if  matter 
exists ;  if  it  does  not  at  least  occupy  a  portion  of 
space?  In  this  case,  matter,  or  the  universe,  must 
exclude  every  other  being  who  is  not  matter,  from 
that  place  which  the  material  beings  occupy  in  space. 
In  asking  whether  the  gods  of  the  theologians  be 
by  chance  the  abstract  being  which  they  call  the 
vacuum  or  space,  they  will  reply,  no !  They  will 
further  insist,  that  their  gods,  who  are  not  matter, 
penetrate  that  which  is  matter.  But  it  must  be 
obvious,  that  to  penetrate  matter,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  correspondence  with  matter,  consequently 
to  have  extent ;  now  to  have  extent,  is  to  have  one 
of  the  properties  of  matter.  If  the  Divinity  penetrates 
matter,  then  he  is  material ;  by  a  necessary  deduction, 
he  is  inseparabje  from  matter  ;  then  if  he  is  omni- 
present, he  will  be  in  every  thing.  This  the  theo- 
logian will  not  allow :  he  will  say  it  is  a  mystery ; 
by  which  I  shall  understand  that  he  is  himself  igno- 
rant how  to  account  for  his  own  positions  ;  this  will 
not  be  the  case  with  making  nature  act  after  immu- 
table laws  ;  she  will  of  necessity  be  every  where,  in 
my  body,  in  my  arm,  in  every  other  material  being, 
because  matter  composes  them  all.  The  Divinity 
who  has  given  this  invariable  system,  will  without 
any  incongruous  reasoning,  without  any  subterfuge, 
be  also  present  every  where,  inasmuch  as  the  laws 
he  has  prescribed  will  unchangeably  act  through  the 
whole  ;  this  does  not  seem  inconsistent  with  reason 
to  suppose. 
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llh,  "  The  self-existent  3eing-  must  of  necessity  he 
"  but  one." 


If  there  be  nothing  exterior  to  a  beinjj  who  exi8ts 
necessarily,  it  must  follow  lliat  he  is  unique.  It  will 
be  obvious  that  this  proposition  is  the  same  with  the 
preceding  one ;  at  least,  if  they  are  not  willing  to 
deny  the  existence  of  the  material  world. 

8//t,  "  T'he  sdf-existent  and  oujinal  Cause  of  all 
"  ihino's    must  be  an  uiielliacnt  behio\ 

Here  Dr.  Clarke  most  unquestionably  assigneth  a 
human  quality  :  intelligence  is  a  faculty  appertaining 
to  organized  or  anisnated  beings,  of  which  we  have 
no  knowledge  out  of  these  beings.  To  have  intelli- 
gence,  it  is  necessary  to  think  ;  to  think,  it  is  requisite 
to  have  ideas  ;  to  have  ideas,  supposes  senses  ;  when 
senses  exist  they  are  aiaterial ;  when  they  are  ma- 
tei-ial,  they  cannot  be  a  pure  spirit,  in  the  language 
of  the  theologian. 

The  necessary  Being  who  comprehends,  who  con- 
tains, who  produces  animated  brings,  contains,  in- 
cludes, and  produceth  intelligence.  But  has  the 
great  whole  a  peculiar  intelligence,  which  moveth  it, 
vs'hich  makelh  it  act,  which  determineth  it  in  the 
mode  that  intelligence  moves  and  determines  ani- 
mated bodies;  or  rather,  is  not  this  intelligence  the 
consequence  of  immutable  laws,  a  certain  modifica- 
tion resulting  from  certain  combinations  of  matter, 
which  exists  under  one  form  of  these  combinations, 
but  is  wanting  under  another  form?  This  is  assur- 
edly what  nothing  is  competent  absolutely,  and 
demonstrably  to  prove.     Man  having  placed  himself 
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in  the  first  rank  in  the  nniverse,  lias  been  desirous 
to  judge  of  every  iliing  after  what  he  saw  within 
himself,  because  he  hath  pretended  that  in  order  to 
be  perfect  it  was  necessary  to  be  like  himself.  Here 
is  the  source  of  all  his  erroneous  reasoning  upon 
nature — the  foundation  of  his  ideas  upon  his  gods. 
He  has  therefore  concluded,  perhaps  not  with  the 
most  polished  wisdom,  that  it  would  be  indecorous 
in  himself,  injurious  to  the  Divinity,  not  to  invest 
liira  with  a  quality  which  is  found  estimable  in  man 
— which  he  prizes  highly — to  which  he  attaches  the 
idea  of  perfection — which  he  considers  as  a  manifest 
proof  of  superiority.  He  sees  his  fellow-creature  is 
offended  when  he  is  thought  to  lack  intelligence;  he 
therefore  judges  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  Divinity. 
He  denies  this  qualily  to  nature,  because  he  consi- 
ders her  a  mass  of  ignoble  matter,  incapable  of  self- 
action  ;  although  she  contains  and  produces  intelli- 
gent beings.  But  this  is  rather  a  personification  of  an 
abstract  quality,  than  an  attribute  of  the  Deity,  with 
whose  perfections,  with  whose  mode  of  existence,  he 
cannot  by  any  |K)ssible.  means  become  acquainted  ac^ 
cording  to  the  fifth  proposition  of  Dr.  Clarke  himself. 
It  is  in  the  earth  that  is  engendered  those  living  ani- 
mals called  worms  ;  yet  we  do  not  say  the  earth  is  a 
living  creature.  The  bread  which  man  eats,  the 
wine  that  he  drinks,  are  not  themselves  thinking;  sub- 
stances  ;  yet  they  nourish,  sustain,  and  cause  those, 
beings  to  think,  who  are  susceptible  of  this  modi- 
fication of  their  existence.  It  is  likewise  in  nature, 
that  is  formed  intelligent,  feeling,  thinking  beings ; 
yet  it  cannot  be  rationally  said,  that  nature  feels, 
thinks,  and  is  intelligent  after  the  manner  of  these 
beings,  who  nevertheless  spring  out  of  her  bosom. 
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How ;    cries   the   metaphysician,    the  subtilizing 
philosopher,    what!    refuse   to   the    Divinity,   those 
qualities  we  discover  in  his  creatures?     Must,  then, 
the  work  be  more  perfect  than  the  workman?     Shall 
God,  who  made  the  eye,   not  himself  see?     Shall 
God,  who  formed  the  ear,  not  himself  hear?     This 
at  a  superficial  view  appears  insuperable:  but  are 
the    questioners,    however   triumphantly   they    may 
make  the  inquiry,   themselves  aware  of  the  length 
this  would  carry  them,    even   if  their  queries  were 
answered   with    the   most    uiiqualified    affirmative  ? 
Have  they  sufficiently  reflected  on  the  tendency  of  this 
mode  of  reasoning?    If  this  be  admitted  as  a  postula- 
tum,  are  they  prepared  to  follow  it  in  all  its  extent? 
Suppose  their  argument  granted,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  all  those  other  qualities  upon  which  man  does 
not  set  so  high. a  value  ?  Are  they  also  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  Divinity,  because  we  do  not  refuse  him  qua- 
lities possessed  by  his  creatures?     By  a  parity  of 
reasonino:  we  should  attach  faculties  that  would  be 
degrading  to  the  Divinity.     Thus   it  ever  happens 
•with  those  who  travel  out  of  the  limits  of  their  own 
knowledge;    they  involve  themselves   in   perpetual 
contradictions  which  tiiey  can  never  reconcile;  which 
only  serve  to  prove  that  in  arguing  upon  points,  on 
which  universal  ignorance    prevails,    the   result  is 
constantly  that  all  the  deductions  made  from  such 
unsteady  principles,   must  of  necessity  be   at   viar 
with  each  other,  in  hostility  with  themselves.   Thus, 
although  we  cannot  help  feeling  the  profound  wis- 
dom, that  must  have  dictated  the  system  we  see  act 
with  such  uniformity,   with   such   constancy,    with 
such  astonishing  power,  we  cannot  form  the  most 
slender  idea  of  the  particular  nature  of  that  wisdom  ; 
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because  if  we  were  for  an  instant  to  assimilate  it  to 
our  own,  weak  and  feeble  as  it  is,  we  should  from- 
that  instant  be  in  a  state  of  contradiction  ;  seeing  we 
could  not  then  avoid  considering  the  evil  we  witness, 
the  sorrow  we  experience,  as  a  dereliction  of  this 
wisdom,  which  at  least  proves  one  great  truth,  that 
we  are  nttcrly  wcapahh  of  forming  an  idea  of  the 
Divinity.  But  in  contemplating  things  as  our  own 
experience  warrants  in  whatever  we  do  understand, 
in  considering  nature  as  acting  by  unchangeable 
laws,  we  find  good  and  evil  necessarily  existing, 
without  at  all  involving  the  wisdom  of  the  great 
Cause  of  causes;  who  thus  has  no  need  to  remedy 
that,  which  the  further  progress  of  the  eternal  system 
will  regulate  of  itself,  or  which  industry  and  patient 
research  on  our  parts  will  enable  us  to  discover  the 
means  of  futurely  avoiding. 

9tJi,  "  The  self-existent  and  original  Cause  of  all 
"  things,  is  not  a  necessary  agent,  but  a  being  endued 
''  li'iih  liberty  and  clioiceJ'^ 

Man  is  called  free,  when  be  finds  within  himself 
fHotives  that  determine  him  to  action,  or  when  his 
will  meets  no  obstacle  to  the  performance  of  that  to 
which  his  motives  have  determined  him.  The  ne- 
cessary Being  of  which  question  is  here  made,  doth 
he  find  no  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  the  projects 
which  are  attributed  to  him  %  Is  he  willing,  adopt- 
ing their  own  hypothesis,  that  evil  should  be  com- 
mitted, or  can  he  not  prevent  it?  In  this  latter  case 
he  is  not  free;  if  his  will  does  meet  with  obstacles,  if 
he  is  willing  to  permit  evil,  then  he  suffers  man  to 
restrain  his  liberty,  by  deranging  his  projects;  if  he 
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has  not  these  projects,  then  they  are  themselves  in 
error  who  ascribe  them  to  him.  How  will  the  meta- 
physicians draw  themselves  out  of  this  perplexing 
intricacy  1 

The  further  a  theologian  goes,  whilst  considering 
his  gods  as  possessed  of  human  qualities,  as  acting 
by  mortal  motives,  the  more  he  flounders — the  greater 
the  mass  of  contradiction  he  heaps  together:  thus  if 
it  be  asked  of  him,  can  God  reward  crime,  punish 
virtue,  he  will  immediately  answer,  no!  in  this 
answer  he  will  have  Irnth:  but  then  this  truth,  and 
the  freedom  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  cannot,  ac- 
cording to  human  ideas,  exist  together;  because  if 
this  being  cannot  love  vice,  cannot  hate  virtue,  and 
it  is  evident  he  cannot,  he  is  in  fact  not  more  free 
than  man  himself  Again^  God  is  said  to  have  made 
a  covenant  with  his  creatures:  new  it  is  the  very 
essence  of  a  covenant  to  restrict  choice  ;  and  that 
being  must  be  considered  a  necessary  agent  who  is 
under  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  any  given  act.  As 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  the  Divinitj'  can  act  ir- 
rationally, it  must  be  conceded  that  as  he  made  these 
laws,  he  is  himself  obliged  to  follow  them:  because 
if  he  was  not,  as  we  must  again  suppose  he  does  no- 
thing without  a  good  reason,  he  would  thereby  im- 
ply, that  the  mode  of  action  he  adopted  would  be 
wiser ;  which  would  again  involve  a  contradiction. 
The  theologians  fearing,  without  doubt,  to  restrain 
the  liberty  of  the  Divinity,  have  supposed  it  w^as  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  not  be  bound  by  his  own  laws, 
in  which  they  have  shewn  somewhat  more  ignorance 
of  their  subject  than  they  imagined. 
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lOik,  ''  The  self-existent  JBemg,  the  supreme 
*'  Cause  of  all  things^  must  of  necessity  have  iiifinite 
"  power." 

As  nature  is  adequate  to  produce  every  thing  we 
see — a>  she  contains  the  whole  united  power  of  the 
universe,  her  power  has  consequently  no  limits:  the 
being-  vvho  conferred  this  power  cannot  have  less. 
But  if  the  ideas  of  the  theologians  were  adopted,  this 
power  would  not  appear  quite  so  unlimited  ;  since, 
according  to  them,  man  is  a  free  agent,  consequently 
has  the  means  of  acting  contrary  to  this  power, 
which  at  once  sets  a  boundary  to  it.  An  equitable 
monarch  is  perhaps  nothing  less  than  he  is  a  free 
agent;  when  he  believes  himself  bound  to  act  con- 
formably to  the  laws,  which  he  has  sworn  to  observe, 
or  which  he  cannot  violate  without  wounding  his 
justice.  The  theologian  is  a  man  who  may  be  very 
fairly  estimated  neuter;  because  he  destroys  with 
one  hand  what  he  establishes  with  the  other. 

nth,  "  The  Supreme  Cause  and  Author  of  all 
"  things^  must  of  necessity  he  infinitely  ivise." 

As  nature  produces  all  things  by  certain  immutable 
laws,  it  will  require  no  great  difficulty  to  allow  that 
she  may  be  infinitely  wise:  indeed,  whatever  side  of 
the  argument  may  be  taken,  this  fact  will  result  as  a 
necessary  consequence.  It  will  hardly  admit  of  a 
question  that  all  things  are  produced  by  nature  :  if, 
therefore,  we  do  not  allow  her  wisdom  to  be  first 
rate,  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  Divinity,  who  gave 
her  her  systerp.  If  the  theologian  himself  is  to  take 
the  lead,  he  also  admits  that  nature  operates  under 
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the  iniQiediate  auspices  of  hie  ^ods;  wliatever  she 
«loes,  must  then,  according  to  his  own  shewing,  be 
-executed  with  the  most  polished  wisdom.  But  the 
theologian  is  not  satisfied  with  going  thus  far :  he 
will  insist,  not  only  that  he  knows  these  things 
are,  but  also  that  he  knows  the  end  they  have  in 
view  :  this,  unfortunately,  is  the  rock  he  splits  upon. 
According  to  his  own  admission,  the  ways  of  God 
are  impenetrable  to  man.  If  we  grant  his  position, 
what  is  the  result  ?  Why,  that  it  is  at  random  }ie 
speaks.  If  these  waj^s  are  impenetrable,  by  what 
means  did  he  acquire  his  knowledge  of  thenal  How 
did  he  discover  the  end  proposed  by  the  Deity  ?  If 
they  are  not  impenetrable,  they  then  can  be  equally 
known  to  other  men  as  to  himself.  The  theologian 
would  be  puzzled  to  shew  he  has  any  more  privileges 
in  nature  than  his  fellow  mortals.  Again,  if  he  has 
asserted  these  things  to  be  impenetrable,  when  they 
are  not  so,  he  is  then  in  the  situation  that  he  has 
himself  placed  Mahomet :  he  is  no  longer  worthy  of 
being  attended  to,  because  he  has  swerved  from  ve- 
racity. It  certainly  is  not  very  consistent  with  the 
sublime  idea  of  the  Divinity  that  he  should  be  clothed 
with  that  weak,  vain  passion  of  man,  called  glory: 
the  being  who  had  the  faculty  of  producing  such 
a  sytem  as  it  operated  in  nature,  could  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  have  such  a  frivolous  passion  as  we  know 
this  to  be  in  our  fellows:  and  as  we  can  never  rea-- 
son  but  after  what  we  do  know,  it  would  appear 
nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  than  thus  continu- 
ally heaping  together  our  own  feeble,  inconsistent 
views,  and  then  supposing  the  great  Cause  of  causes 
acts  by  such  futile  rulq^. 
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I2lh,  "  The  supreme  Cause  and  Author  of  all 
*^  thins[s  must  of  necessity  he  a  heing  of  infinite 
"  goodness,  justice^  and  truths  and  all  other  mortal 
^^perfections,  such  as  become  the  supreme  governor 
"  and  Judge  of  the  ivorld.^^ 

We  must  again  repeat  that  these  are  human 
qualities  drawn  from  the  model  of  man  himself; 
they  only  suppose  a  being  of  the  human  species,  who 
should  be  divested  of  what  we  call  imperfections: 
this  is  certainly  the  highest  point  of  view  in  which 
our  finite  minds  are  capable  of  contemplating  the 
Divinity :  but  as  this  being  has  neither  species  nor 
cause,  consequently  no  fellow  creatures,  he  must  ne- 
cessarily be  of  an  order  so  different  to  man,  that 
human  faculties  can  in  no  wise  be  appropriately 
assigned  to  him.  The  idea  of  perfection,  as  man 
understands  it,  is  an  abstract,  metaphysical,  negatise 
idea,  of  which  he  has  no  archetype  whereby  to  form 
a  judgment:  he  would  call  that  a  perfect  being, 
who,  similar  to  himself,  was  wanting  in  those  qualities 
which  he  finds  prejudicial  to  him  ;  but  such  a  being 
would  after  all  be  no  more  than  a  man.  It  is  always 
relatively  to  himself,  to  his  own  mode  of  feeling  and 
of  thinking,  that  a  thing  is  either  perfect  or  imperfect ; 
it  is  according  to  this,  that  in  his  eyes  a  thing  is 
more  or  less  useful  or  prejudicial  ;  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable. Justice  includes  all  moral  perfections. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  justice,  in  the 
ideas  of  man,  is  the  equity  of  the  relations  subsisting 
between  beings,  founded  upon  their  mutual  wants. 
According  to  the  theologian,  his  gods  owe  nothing 
to  man.  How  then  does  he  measure  out  his  ideas  of 
justice  ?    For  a  monarch  to  say  he  owed  nothing  to 
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liis  subjects,  would  be  considered,  even  by  tbis  Uiec- 
logiau  himself,  as  rank  injustice;  because  he  would 
expect  the  fulfilment  of  duties  on  their  part,  without 
exercising  those  which  devolved  upon  himself.  Du- 
ties, accordinof  to  the  onlv  idea  man  can  form  of 
Ihem,  must  be  reciprocal.  It  is  rather  stretching  the 
human  capabilities,  to  understand  the  relations  be- 
tween a  pure  spirit  and  material  beings — between 
flnity  and  infinity — between  eternal  beings  and  those 
which  are  transitory  :  this  it  is,  that  metaphysics 
bold  forth  an  inconceivable  being  by  the  very  attri- 
butes with  which  they  clothe  him  ;  for  either  he  has 
these  attributes,  or  he  has  them  not :  whether  he  has 
them  or  has  them  not,  man  can  onl}^  understand  them 
after  his  own  powers  of  comprehension.  If  he  does 
at  all  understand  them,  he  cannot  have  the  slightest 
idea  of  justice  unaccompanied  by  duties,  which  are 
the  very  basis,  the  superstructure,  the  pillars  upon 
which  this  virtue  rests.  Whether  we  are  to  view  it 
as  self-love  or  ignorance  in  the  theologian,  that  he 
thus  dresses  up  his  gods  after  himself,  it  certainly 
was  not  the  happiest  effort  of  his  imagination  to  work 
by  an  inverse  rule:  for,  according  to  himself,  the 
qualities  he  describes  are  all  the  negation  of  what  he 
calls  them.  Doctor  Clarke  himself  stumbles  a  little 
upon  these  points  ;  he  insists  upon  free  agency,  and 
uses  this  extraordinary  method  to  support  his  argu- 
ment ;  he  says,  "  God  is,  by  necessity,  a  free  agent : 
and  he  can  no  more  possibly  cease  to  be  so,  than  he 
can  cease  to  exist.  He  must  of  necessity,  every 
moment  choose  to  act,  or  choose  to  forbear  acting; 
because  two  contradictories  cannot  possibly  be  true 
at  once.  Man  also  is  by  necessity,  not  in  the  nature 
of  things,   but  through  God's  appointment,   a  free 
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agenh  Ancl  it  is  no  otherwise  in  his  power  to  cease 
to  be  sucli,  than  by  depriving  himself  of  life."  Will 
Doctor  Clarke  permit  us  to  put  one  simple  question  : 
If  to  be  obligated  to  do  a  certain  given  thing;,  is  to 
be  free,  what  is  it  to  be  coerced  ?  Or  if  two  contra- 
dictories cannot  be  true  at  once,  by  what  rule  of  logic 
are  we  to  measure  the  idea  of  tiiat  freedom  which 
arises  out  of  necessity.  Supposing  necessity  to  be 
what  Dr.  Johnson  (using  Milton  as  his  authority) 
says  it  is,  "compulsion,'  "fatality,"  would  it  be 
considered  a  man  was  less  restrained  in  his  actions 
because  he  was  only  compelled  to  do  vv^hat  was  right? 
The  restraint  would  undoubted I3'  be  beneficial  to 
him,  but  it  would  not  therefore  render  him  more  a 
free  agent.  If  the  Divinity  cannot  love  wickedness, 
cannot  hate  goodness,  (and  surely  the  theologians 
themselves  will  not  pretend  he  can,)  then  the  power 
of  choice  has  no  existence  as  far  as  these  two  things 
are  concerned  ;  and  this  upon  Clarke's  own  principle, 
because  two  contradictories  cannot  be  true  at  once. 
Nothing  could,  I  think,  appear  a  greater  contradiction, 
than  the  idea  that  the  Great  Cause  of'  causes  could 
by  any  possibility  love  vice :  if  such  a  monstrous 
principle  could  for  a  moment  have  existence,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  all  the  foundations  of  relio-ion. 

The  Doctor  is  very  little  happier  in  reasoning  upon 
immaterialitij .  He  says,  by  way  of  illustrating  his 
argument,  "  that  it  is  possible  to  infinite  power  to 
create  an  immaterial  cogitative  substance,  endued 
with  a  power  of  beginning  motion,  and  with  a  liberty 
of  will  or  choice."  Again,  "  that  immaterial  sub- 
stances are  not  impossible ;  or,  that  a  substance 
immaterial  is  not  a  contradictory  notion.  Now,  who- 
ever asserts  that  it  is  contradictory,  miist  affirm  that 
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whatever  is  not  matter  is  nothing ;  and  that,  to  say 
any  thing  exists  which  is  not  matter,  is  saying  that 
there  exists  something  which  is  nothing,  which  in 
other  words  is  plainly  this^-^that  whatever  we  have 
not  an  idea  of,  is  nothing,  and  impossible  to  be." 
It  could,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  never  have  entered 
into  any  reasonable  mind  that  a  thing  was  im- 
possible because  he  could  have  no  idea  of  it: — • 
many  things,  on  the  contrary,  are  possible,  of  which 
we  have  not  the  most  slen-der  notion:  but  it 
does  not,  I  presume.  How  consecutively  out  of  this 
admission,  that  therefore  every  thing  is,  which 
is  not  impossible.  Doctor  Clarke  then,  r.ither  begs 
the  question  on  this  occasion.  In  the  schools  it  is 
never  considered  requisite  to  prove  a  negative  ;  in- 
deed, this  is  ranked  by  logicians  amongst  those 
things  impossible  to  be,  but  it  is  considered  of  the 
highest  importance  to  soundness  of  argument,  to 
establish  the  affirmative  by  the  most  conclusive  rea- 
soning. Taking  this  for  granted,  we  will  apply  the 
doctor's  own  reasoning.  He  says,  "  Nothing  is  that 
of  which  every  thing  can  truly  be  affirmed.  So 
that  the  idea  of  nothing,  if  I  may  so  speak,  is  abso- 
lutely the  negative  of  all  ideas ;  the  idea,  therefore, 
either  of  a  finite  or  infinite  nothing  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms."  To  affirm  of  a  thing  with  truth,  it  must 
be  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  that  thing.  To 
have  ideas,  as  we  have  already  proved,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  perceptions;  to  have  perceptions,  it  isi* 
requisite  to  have  sensations  ;  to  have  sensations,  re- 
quires organs.  An  idea  cannot  be,  and  not  be,  at 
the  same  moment :  the  idea  of  substance,  it  will 
scarcely  be  denied,  is  that  of  a  thing  solid,  real, 
according  to  Dryden;  ca{)able  of  supporting  %ccir 
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dents,  according-  to  Watts  ;  something  of  which  we 
can  say  that  it  is,  according  to  Davies  ;  body,  cor- 
poreal nature,  according  to  Newton  ;  the  idea  of 
immaterial,  according  to  Hooker,  is  incorporeal. 
How  then  am  J  to  understand  immaterial  substance? 
Is  it  not,  according  to  these  definitions,  that  which 
cannot  couple  together?  If  a  thing  be  immaterial, 
it  cannot  be  a  substance;  if  a  substance,  it  cannot 
be  immaterial :  those  I  apprehend  will  not  have 
many  ideas,  who  do  not  see  this  is  a  complete  nega- 
tive of  all  ideas.  If,  therefore,  on  the  outset,  the 
dector  cannot  find  words,  by  which  he  can  convey 
the  idea  of  that  of  which  he  is  so  desirous  to  prove 
the  existence,  by  what  chain  of  reasoning  does  he 
Hatter  himself  that  he  is  to  be  understood  ?  He  will 
endeavour  to  draw  out  of  this  dilemma,  by  assuring 
us  there  are  things  which  we  can  neither  see  nor 
touch,  but  which  do  not  the  less  exist  on  that  ac- 
count. Granted  :  but  from  thence  we  can  neither 
reason  upon  them,  nor  assign  them  qualities;  we 
must  at  least  either  feel  them  or  something  like 
them,  before  we  can  have  any  idea  of  them :  this, 
however,  would  not  prove  they  were  not  substances^ 
nor  that  substances  can  be  immaterial.  A  thing 
may  with  great  possibility  exist  of  which  we  have  no 
knowledge,  and  yet  be  material ;  but  I  maintain 
until  we  have  a  knowledge  of  it,  it  exists  not  for  us, 
any  more  than  colours  exist  for  a  man  born  blind ; 
the  man  who  has  sig>it  knows  they  do  exist,  can 
describe  them  to  his  dark  neighbour;  from  this  de- 
seription  the  blind  man  may  form  feome  idea  of  them 
by  analogy  with  what  he  himself  already  knows;  or, 
perhaps,  having  a  finer  tact  than  his  neighbour,  he 
may  be  enabled  to  distinguish  them  by  thefr  surfaces; 
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it  would,  therefore,  be  bad  reasoning  in  the  itiau 
born  blind,  to  deny  the  existence  of  colours;  because 
although  these  colours  may  have  no  relation  with  the 
senses  in  the  absence  of  sight,  they  have  with  those 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  see  and  to  know  them : 
this  blind  man,  however,  would  appear  a  little  ridi- 
culous if  he  undertook  to  define  them  with  all  their 
gradations  of  shade;  with  all  their  variations  under 
dilfereut  masses  of  light.  Ajj,ain,  if  those  who  were 
competent  to  discriminate  these  modifications  of 
matter  called  colours,  were  to  define  them  to  this 
blind  man,  as  those  modifications  of  matter  called 
sound,  would  the  blind  man  be  able  to  have  any 
conception  of  them?  It  certainly  would  not  be  wise 
in  him  to  aver,  that  such  a  thing  as  colorific  sound 
had  no  existence,  was  impossible;  but  at  least  he 
would  be  very  justifiable  in  saying',  they  appeared 
contradictions,  because  he  had  some  ideas  of  sound 
which  did  not  at  all  aid  him  in  forming  those  of 
colour;  he  would  not,  perhaps,  be  very  inconclusive 
if  he  suspected  the  competency  of  his  informer  to  the 
definition  attempted,  from  his  inability  to  convey  to 
him  in  any  distinct,  understood  terms,  his  own  ideas 
of  colours.  The  theologian  is  a  blind  man,  who 
would  explain  to  others  who  are  also  blind,  the 
shades  and  colours  of  a  portrait  whose  original  he 
has  not  even  stumbled  upon  in  the  dark.  There  is 
nothing  incongruous  in  supposing  that  every  thing 
which  has  existence  is  matter ;  but  it  requires  the 
complete  inversion  of  all  our  ideas,  to  conceive  that 
which  is  immaterial;  bacause,  in  point  of  fact,  this 
would  be  a  quality  of  which  "  nothing  can  with  truth 
be  affirmed." 

It  is,  indeed  true,  that  Plato,   vvho  was  a  great 
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creator  of  cliimeras,  says,  "  those  who  admit  no- 
thing but  what  they  can  see  and  feel,  are  stupid 
ignorant  being's,  who  refuse  to  admit  the  reality  of 
the  existence  of  invisible  things.'^  With  all  due 
deference  to  such  an  authorityj  we  may  still  venture 
to  ask,  is  there  then  no  difference,  no  shade,  no  gra- 
dation, between  an  admission  of  possibilities  and  the 
proof  of  realities.  Theology  would  then  be  the  only 
science  in  which  it  is  permitted  to  conclude  that  a 
thing  is,  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  Will  the 
assertion  of  either  Clarke  or  Plato  stand  absolutely 
in  place  of  all  evidence?  Would  they  themselves 
j)ermit  such  to  be  convincing  if  used  against  them? 
'I'he  theologians  evidently  hold  this  Platonic,  this 
dogmatical  language;  they  have  dreamed  the  dreams 
of  their  master ;  perhaps  if  they  were  examined  a 
little,  they  would  be  found  nothing  more  than  the 
result  of  those  obscure  notions,  those  unintelligible 
metaphysics,  adopted  by  the  Egyptian,  Chaldean, 
and  Assyrian  priests,  among  whom  Plato  drew  up 
his  philosophy.  If,  however,  philosophy  means  that 
which  we  are  led  to  suppose  it  does,  by  the  great 
John  Locke,  it  is  "  a  system  by  which  natural  effects 
are  explained."  Taken  in  this  sense  we  shall  be 
under  the  necessity  of  agreeing,  that  the  Platonic 
doctrines  in  no  wise  merit  this  distinction,  seeing  he 
has  only  drawn  the  human  mind  from  the  contem- 
plation of  visible  nature,  to  plunge  it  into  the  unfa- 
thomable depths  of  invisibility— -of  intangibility — of 
suppositious  speculation,  where  it  can  find  little 
other  food  except  chimeras  or  conjecture  Such  a 
philosophy  is  rather  fantastical,  yet  it  would  seem 
we  are  required  to  subscribe  to  its  positions  without 
being  allowed  to  compare  them  with  reason,  to  exa- 
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mine  them  through  the  medium  of  experience,  to  try 
the  gjold  by  the  action  of  lire :  thus  we  have  in 
abundance  the  terms  spirits,  incorporeal  substances, 
invisible  powers,  supernatural  effects,  innate  ideas, 
mysterious  virtues,  possessed  by  demons,  &c.  &c. 
which  render  our  senses  entirely  useless,  which  put 
to  flight  everything  like  experience  ;  while  we  are 
gravely  told  that  "  nothing  is  that,  of  which  no  thing 
can  truly  be  affirmed."  Whoever  may  be  willing  to. 
lake  the  trouble  of  reading  the  works  of  Plato  and  his 
disciples,  such  as  Proelus,  lamblicus,  Plotinus,  and 
others,  will  not  fail  to  find  in  them  almost  every 
doctrine,  every  metaphysical  subject  of  the  theolo- 
gian; in  fact,  the  theurgy  of  many  of  the  modern 
superstitions,  which  for  the  most  part  seems  to  be 
little  more  than  a  slight  variation  of  that  adopted  by 
the  ethnic  priests.  Dreamers  hate  not  had  that 
variety  in  their  follies,  that  has  generally  been  ima- 
gined. That  some  of  these  things  should  be  exten- 
sively admitted,  by  no  means  affords  proof  of  their 
existence.  Nothing  appears  more  facile  than  to 
make  mankind  admit  the  greatest  absurdities,  under 
the  imposing  name  of  mysteries  ;  after  having  im- 
bued him  from  his  infancy  with  maxims  calculated 
to  hoodwink  his  reason — to  lead  him  astray — to  pre- 
vent him  from  examining  that  which  he  is  told  he 
must  believe.  Of  this  there  cannot  well  exist  a 
more  decisive  proof  than  the  great  extent  of  country, 
the  millions  of  human  beings  who  faithfully  and  with- 
out examination  have  adopted  the  idle  dreams,  the 
rank  absurdities,  of  that  arch  impostor  Mahomet, 
However  this  may  be,  we  shall  be  obliged  again 
to  reply  to  Plato,  and  to  those  of  his  followers  who 
inipose  upon  us  the  necessity  of  believing  that  which 
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we  cannot  comprehend,  that,  in  order  to  know  that 
a  thing  exists,  it  is  at  least  necessary  to  have 
some  idea  of  it ;  that  this  idea  can  only  come  to  us 
by  the  medium  of  our  senses ;  that  consequently 
every  thing  of  which  our  senses  do  not  give  us  a 
knowledge,  is  in  fact  nothing  for  us  ;  and  can  only 
rest  upon  our  faith ;  upon  that  admission  which  is 
pretty  generally,  even  by  the  theologian  himself,  con- 
sidered as  rather  a  sandy  foundation  whereon  to 
erect  the  altar  of  truth:  that  if  there  be  an  absurdity 
in  not  accrediting  the  existence  of  that  which  we  do 
not  know,  there  is  no  less  extravagance  in  assigning 
it  qualities;  in  reasoning  upon  its  properties;  in 
clothing  it  with  faculties,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
suitable  to  its  mode  of  existence;  in  substituting 
idols  of  our  own  creation  ;  in  combining  incom- 
patible attributes,  which  will  neither  bear  the  test 
of  experience  nor  the  scrutiny  of  reason;  and  then 
endea^vouring  to  make  the  whole  pass  current  by 
dint  of  the  word  infinite,  which  we  will  now 
examine. 

Infinite,  according  to  Dennis,  means  "boundless, 
unlimited."  Doctor  Clarke  thus  describes  it:— he 
says,  "  The  self-existent  being  must  be  a  most 
simple,  unchangeable  incorruptible  being  ;  without 
parts,  figure,  motion,  divisibility,  or  any  other  such 
ptoperlies  as  we  find  in  matter.  For  all  ihese  things 
do  plainly  and  necessarily  imply  finiteness  in  their 
very  notion,  and  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  com- 
plete infinity.''  Ingenuously,  is  it  possible  for  man 
to  form  any  true  notion  of  such  a  quality?  The 
theologians  themselves  acknowledge  he  cannot.  Fur- 
ther, the  Doctor  allows,  "  That  as  to  the  particular 
laaanner  of  his  being  infinite,  or  every  where  present, 
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in  opposition  to  the  manner  of  created  things  being 
present  in  such  or  such  finite  places,  tliis  is  as  im- 
possible  for  our  finite  understandings  to  comprehend 
or  explain,  as  it  is  for  us  to  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  infinity."  What  is  this,  then,  but  that  which  no 
man  can  explain  or  comprehend?  If  it  cannot  be 
comprehended,  it  cannot  be  detailed  y  if  It  cannot  be 
detailed,  it  is  precisely  "  that  of  which  nothing  can 
with  truth  be  afiirnaed;"  and  this  is  Dr.  Clarke's 
own  explanation  of  nothing.  Indeed,  is  not  ihd^ 
human  mind  obliged  by  its  very  nature  to  join 
limited  quantities  to  other  quantities,  which  it  can 
only  conceive  as  limited,  in  order  to  form  to  itself  a 
sort  of  confused  idea  of  something  beyond  its  own 
grasp,  without  ever  reaching  the  point  of  infinity,, 
which  eludes  every  attempt  at  definition"?  Then  it 
would  appear  that  it  is  an  abstraction,  a  mere  nega- 
tion of  limitation. 

Our  learned  adversary  seems  to  think  it  strange 
that  the  existence  of  incorpqreal,  immaterial  sub- 
stances, the  essence  of  which  we  are  not  able  to 
comprehend,  should  not  be  generally  accredited. 
To  enforce  this  belief,  he  says,  "  There  is  not  so 
mean  and  contemptible  a  plant  or  animal,  that  does 
not  confound  the  most  enlarged  understanding  upon 
earth:  nay,  even  the  simplest  and  plainest  of  all 
inanimate  beings  have  their  essence  or  substance 
hidden  from  us  in  the  deepest  and  most  impenetrable 
obscurity." 

"We  shall  reply  to  him, 

First,  That  the  idea  of  an  immaterial  substance^ 
or  being  without  extent,  is  only  an  absence  of  ideas, 
a  negation  of  extent,  as  we  have  already  shewn ; 
that  when  we  are  told  a  being  is  not  matter,  they 
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«peak  to  us  of  that  which  is  not,  and  do  not  teach 
lis  that  which  is  ;  because  by  insisting  that  a  being 
is  Buch,  that  it  cannot  act  upon  any  of  our  senses, 
they,  in  fact,  inform  us  that  we  have  no  means 
of  assuring  ourselves  whether  such  being  exists  ox 
not. 

Secondly,  We  shall  avow  without  the  least  hesi-  I 
tation,  that  men  of  the  greatest  genius,  of  the  most 
indefatigable  research,  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
essence  of  stones,  plants,  animals,  nor  with  the  secret 
springs  which  constitute  some,  which  make  others 
vegetate  or  act :  but  then  at  least  we  either  feel 
them  or  see  them  ;  our  senses  have  a  knowledge  of 
them  in  some  respects;  we  can  perceive  some  of 
their  effects;  we  have  something  whereby  to  judge 
of  them,  either  accurately  or  inaccurately  ;  we  can 
conceive  that  which  is  matter,  however  varied, 'liow- 
ever  subtle,  however  minute,  by  analogy  wilh  other 
matter;  but  our  senses  cannot  compass  that  which 
is  immaterial  on  any  side;  we  cannot  by  any  possible  J 
means  understand  it;  we  have  no  means  whatever 
of  ascertaining  its  existence ;  consequently  we  can- 
not even  form  an  idea  of  it ;  such  a  being  is  to  us 
an  occult  principle,  or  rather  a  being  which  imagi- 
nation has  composed,  by  deducting  from  it  every 
known  quality.  If  we  are  ignorant  of  the  intimate 
combination  of  the  most  material  beings,  we  at  least 
discover,  with  the  aid  of  experience,  some  of  their 
relations  with  ourselves :  we  have  a  knowledge  of 
their  surface,  their  extent,  their  form,  their  colour 
their  softness,  their  density  ;  by  the  impressions  they 
make  on  our  senses,  we  are  capable  of  discriminating 
Ihem-^of  comparing  them — -of  judging  of  them  in 
some  manner-^of  seeing  them — of  cither  avoiding 
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or  qourting  them,  according  to  the  different  modes 
in  which  we  are  affected  by  them  ;  we  cannot  apply 
any  of  these  tests  to  immaterial  beings  ;  to  spirits  5 
neither  can  those  men  who  are  unceasingly  talking 
to  mankind  of  these  inconceivable  things. 

Thirdly,  We  have  a  consciousness  of  certain  mor 
difications  in    ourselves,  which  we    call   sentiment, 
thought,    will,    passions:    for    want    of    being   ac- 
quainted with  our  own   peculiar  essence  ;  for  want 
of  precisely  understanding  the  energy  of  our  own 
particular  organization,  we  attribute  these  effects  to 
a  concealed    cajjse,    distinguished   from    ourselves; 
which   the  theologians  call  a  spiritual  cause,  inas- 
much as  it  appears  to  act  differently  from  our  body. 
^Nevertheless,  reflection,  experience,  every  thing  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  form  any  kind  of  judgment, 
proves  that  material  effects  can  only  emanate  from 
material  causes.     We  see  nothing  in  the  universe 
but  physical,    material   effects,    these  can   only   be 
produced   by  analogous  causes ;  it  is  then  certainly 
more  rational  to  attribute  them  to  nature  herself,  of 
which   we   may  know   something,    if   v^e   will    but 
deign  to  meditate  her  with  attention,  rather  than  to 
spiritual  causes,  of  which  we  must  for  ever  remain 
ignorant,  let  us  study  them  as  long  as  we  please. 

If  incomprehensibility  be  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  absolutely  denying  the  possibility  of  immate- 
riality, it  certainly  is  not  of  a  cogency  to  establish 
its  existence ;  we  shall  always  be  less  in  a  capacity 
to  com|)rehend  a  spiritual  cause,  than  one  that  is 
material;  because  materiality  is  a  known  quality; 
spirituality  is  an  occult,  an  unknown  quality ;  or 
rather  it  is  a  mode  of  speech  of  which  we  avail  our- 
selves to  throw  a  veil  over  our  own  ignorance.    We 
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are  repeatedly  told  that  our  senses  only  briog  iis 
acquainted  with  the  external  of  things  ;  that  our 
limited  ideas  are  not  capable  of  conceiving  imma- 
terial beings  :  we  agree  frankly  to  this  position  ;  but 
then  our  senses  do  not  even  shew  us  the  external  of 
these  immaterial  substances,  which  the  theologians 
will  nevertheless  attempt  to  define  to  us;  upon 
which  they  unceasingly  dispute  among  themselves ; 
upon  which  even  until  this  day  they  are  not  in  per- 
fect unison  with  each  other.  The  great  John  Locke 
in  his  familiar  letters,  says,  "  I  greatly  esteem  all 
those  who  faithfully  defend  their  opinions ;  but  there 
are  so  few  persons  who,  according  to  the  manner 
they  do  defend  them,  appear  fully  convinced  of  the 
opiijions  they  profess,  that  I  am  tempted  to  believe 
there  are  more  sceptics  in  the  world  than  are  gene- 
rally imagined." 

Abady,  one  of  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of 
immaterialism,  says,  "  The  question  is  not  what 
incorporeity  is,  but  whether  it  be."  To  settle  this 
disputable  point,  it  were  necessary  to  have  some 
data  whereon  to  form  our  judgment;  but  how  assure 
ourselves  of  the  existence  of  that,  of  which  we  shall 
never  be  competent  to  have  a  knowledge?  If  we 
are  not  told  what  this  is ;  if  some  tangible  evidence 
be  not  offered  to  the  human  mind ;  how  shall  we 
feel  ourselves  capacitated  to  judge  whether  or  not 
its  existence  be  even  possible  ?  How  form  an  esti- 
paate  of  that  picture  whose  colours  elude  our  sight, 
whose  design  we  cannot  perceive,  whose  features 
have  no  means  of  becoming  familiar  to  our  naind, 
whose  very  canvas  refuses  itself  to  our  all  research, 
«f  which  the  artist  himself  can  afford  no  other  idea, 
110  other  description,   but  that  it  is,  although  he 
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himself  can   neither  shew  us  how  or  where?     We 
have  seen  the  ruinous  foundations  upon  which  men 
have  hitherto  erected  this  fanciful  idea  of  immate- 
riality ;  ^Tfe  have   examined    the   proofs   which   ihey 
have  offered,  if  proofs  they  can  be  called,  in  support 
of  their  hypothesis  ;  we  have  sifted  the  evidence  they 
have  been  willing  to  have  accredited,    in   order  to 
establish  their  position  ;    we  have  pointed  out   the 
numberless  contradictions  that  result  from  their  want 
of  union  on   this    subject,  from   the  irreconcileable 
qualities   with   which    they   clothe  their   imaginai*y 
system.     What  conclusion,    then,  ought  fairly,    ra- 
tionally, consistently,  to  be  drawn  from  the  whole? 
Can   we,  or  can  we   not  admit  their  argument  to 
be  conclusive,  such  as  ought  to  be  received  by  beings 
who  think  themselves  sane'?   Will  it  allow  any  other 
inference  than  that  it  has  no  existence  ;  that  imma- 
teriality is  a  quality  hitherto  unproved  ;  the  idea  of 
which  the  mind  of  man  has  no  means  of  compassing? 
Still  they  will  insist,   *'  there  are  no  contradictions 
between  the  qualities  which   they  attribute  to  these 
immaterial  substances;  but  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  understanding;  of  man  and  the  nature  of 
these   substances."     This  granted,  are  they  nearer 
the  point  at  which  they  labour?     What  standard  is 
it  necessary  man  should  possess,  to  enable  him  to 
judge  of  these  substances  ?     Can  they  shew  the  test 
that  will  lead  to  an  acquaintance  with  them  ?     Are 
not  those  who  have  thus  given  loose  to  their  imagi- 
nation, who  have  given  birth  to  this  system    them- 
selves men  ?     Does  not  the  disproportion,  of  which 
they  speak  with  such  amazing  confidence,  attach  to 
themselves  as  well  as  to  others?     If  it  needs  an  in- 
^nite  inind  to  comprehend  infinity— rto  farm  an  idea 
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of  incorporeity — can  the  theologian  himself  boast  he 
is  in  a  capacily  to  understand  it?  To  what  purpose 
then  is  it  they  speak  of  these  things  to  others  ?  Why 
do  they  avtenjpt  descriptions  of  that  which  they 
allow  to  be  Indescribable  ?  Man,  who  will  never  be 
an  infinite  being,  will  never  be  able  to  conceive  infi- 
nity;  if,  then,  he  has  hitherto  been  incompetent  to 
Ihis  perfection  of  knowledge,  can  he  reasonably 
flatter  himself  he  will  ever  obtain  it ;  can  he  hope 
under  any  circumstances  to  conquer  that  which  ac- 
cording to  the  shewing  of  all  is  unconquerable? 

Nevertheless  it  is  pretended,  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  know  these  substances:  but  how  prove 
the  necessity  of  having:  a  knowIedo;e  of  that  which 
is  impossible  to  be  known  ?  We  are  then  told  that 
good  ^erlse  and  reason  are  sufficient  to  convince  us 
of  its  existence  :  this  is  taking  new  ground,  when  the 
old  has  been  found  untenable:  for  are  also  told  that 
reason  is  a  treacherous  guide;  one  that  frequently 
leads  us  astray  ;  that  in  religious  matters  it  ought 
not  to  prevail:  at  least  then  they  ought  to  shew  us 
the  precise  time  when  we  must  resume  this  reason. 
Shall  we  consult  it  again,  when  the  question  is,  whe- 
ther what  they  relate  is  probable;  whether  the  dis- 
cordant qualities  which  they  unite  are  consistently 
combmed;  whether  their  own  arguments  have  all 
that  solidity  which  they  would  themselves  wish  them 
to  possess?  But  we  have  strangely  mistaken  them 
if  they  are  willing  that  we  should  recur  to  it  upon' 
these  points ;  they  will  instead,  insist  we  ought 
blindly  to  be  directed  by  that  which  they  vouchsafe 
to  inform  us;  that  the  most  certain  road  to  happiness 
is  to  submit  in  all  things  to  that  which  they  have 
tiiought  proper  to  decide  on  the  nature  of  things,  of 
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v\hich  they  avow  their  own  ignorance,  when  they 
assert  them  to  be  bevond  the  reach  of  mortals. 
Thus  it  would  appear  that  when  we  should  consent 
to  accredit  these  mysteries,  it  would  never  arise  of 
our  own  knowledge;  seeing  this  can  no  otherwise 
obtain  but  by  the  effect  of  demonstrable  evidence;  it 
would  never  arise  from  any  intimate  conviction  of 
our  minds  ;  but  it  would  be  entirely  on  the  \vord  of 
the  theologian  himself,  that  we  should  ground  our 
faith ;  that  we  should  yield  our  belief.  If  these 
things  are  to  the  human  species  what  colours  are  to 
the  man  born  blind,  they  have  at  least  no  existence 
with  relation  to  ourselves.  It  will  avail  the  blind 
naan  nothing  to  tell  him  these  colours  have  no  less 
existence,  because  he  cannot  see  them.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  that  portrait  whose  colours  the  blind 
man  attempts  to  explain,  whose  features  he  is  will- 
ing we  should  receive  upon  his  authority,  whose  pro- 
portions are  to  be  taken  from  his  description,  merely 
because  we  know  he  cannot  behold  them  ? 

The  Doctor,  although  unwilling  to  relinquish  his 
subject,  removes  none  of  the  difficulty  when  he  asks, 
"  Are  our  five  senses,  by  an  absolute  necessity  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  all  and  the  only  possible  ways  of 
perception'?  And  is  it  impossible  and  contradictory 
there  should  be  any  being  in  the  universe,  indued 
with  ways  of  perception  different  from  these  that  are 
the  result  of  our  present  composition  1  Or,  are 
these  things,  on  the  contrary,  purely  arbitrary  ;  and 
the  same  power  that  gave  us  these,  may  have  given 
others  to  other  beings,  and  might,  if  he  had  pleased, 
hftve  given  to  us  others  in  this  present  state  ?"  It 
seems  perfectly  unnecessary  to  the  true  point  of  the 
argument  to  reason  upon  what  can  or  cannot   be 
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done:  I  therefore  reply,  that  the  fact  is,  we  have 
but  five  senses :  by  the  aid  of  these  man  is  not  cora- 
peteol  lo  fofifj  any  idea  whatever  of  immateriality  ; 
but  lie  is  also  in  as  absolute  a  state  of  ionorance. 
U|)on  what  might  be  his  capabilities  of  conception, 
if  Ijfc  lind  more  senses.  It  is  rather  acknowledoing  a 
weakness;  in  his  evidence,  on  the  part  of  the  Doctor, 
to  be  thus  obliged  to  rest  it  upon  the  supposition  of 
what  might  be  she  case,  if  man  was  a  being  difiisrent 
to  what  he  is  ;  in  other  words,  that  they  would  be 
convincing  to  mankind  if  the  human  race  were  not 
human  beings.  Therefore  to  demand  what  the 
Divinity  could  have  done  in  such  a  case,  is  to 
suppose  the  thing  in  question,  seeing  we  cannot 
form  an  idea  how  far  the  power  of  the  Divinity 
extends :  but  we  may  be  reasonably  allowed  to 
use  the  theological  argument  in  elucidation  ;  these 
men  very  gravely  insist,  upon  what  authority  must 
be  best  known  to  themselves,  "  that  God  cannot 
communicate  to  his  works  that  perfection  which  he 
himself  possesses ;"  at  the  same  moment  they  do 
not  fail  to  announce  his  omnipotence.  Will  it  re- 
quire any  capacity,  more  than  is  the  common  lot  of  a 
child,  to  comprehend  the  absurd  contradiction  of 
the  two  assertions?  As  beings  possessing  but  five 
senses,  vve  must  then,  of  necessity,  regulate  our  judg- 
pient  by  the  information  they  are  capable  of  afi'ording 
us :  we  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  have  a  knowledge 
of  those,  which  confer  the  capacity  to  comprehend 
beings,  of  an  order  entirely  distinguished  from  that 
in  which  we  occupy  a  place.  We  are  ignorant  of 
the  mode  in  which  even  plants  vegetate,  how  then 
be  acquainted  with  that  which  has  no  aflSnity  with 
ourselves  ?     A  man  born  blind,  has  only  the  use  of 
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four  senses ;  he  has  not  the  right,  however,  of  as- 
suming it  as  a  fact,  there  does  not  exist  an  extra 
sense  for  others ;  but  he  may  very  reasonably,  and 
with  great  truth  aver,  that  he  has  no  idea  of  the 
effects  which  would  be  produced  in  him,  by  the 
sense  which  he  lacks :  notwithstanding,  if  this 
blind  man  was  surrounded  by  other  men,  whose 
birth  had  also  left  them  devoid  of  sight,  might  he  not 
without  any  very  unwarrantable  presumption,  be 
authorized  to  inquire  of  them  by  what  right,  upon 
what  authority,  they  spoke  to  him  of  a  sense  they 
did  not  themselves  possess;  how  they  were  enabled 
to  reason,  to  detail  the  minutise  of  that  sensation 
upon  which  their  own  peculiar  experience  taught 
them  nothing? 

In  short,  we  can  again  reply  to  Dr.  Clarke,  and  to 
the  theologians,  that  following  up  their  own  systems, 
the  supposition  is  impossible,  and  ought  not  to  be 
made,  seeing  that  the  Divinity,  who  according  to 
their  own  shewing,  made  man,  was  not  willing  that 
he  should  have  more  than  five  senses;  in  other  words, 
that  he  should  be  nothing  but  what  he  actually  is  ; 
they  all  found  the  existence  of  these  immaterial  sub- 
stances upon  the  necessity  of  a  power  that  has  the 
faculty  to  give  a  commencement  to  motion.  But  if 
matter  has  always  existed,  of  which  there  does  not 
seem  to  exist  a  doubt,  it  has  always  had  motion, 
which  is  as  essential  to  it  as  its  extent,  and  flows  from 
its  primitive  properties.  Indeed  the  human  mind, 
with  its  five  senses,  is  not  more  competent  to  com- 
prehend matter  devoid  of  motion,  than  it  is  to  un- 
derstand the  peculiar  quality  of  immateriality :  motion 
therefore  exists  only  in  and  by  matter  ;  mobility  is 
a  consequence  of  its  existence ;    not  that  the  great 
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whole  can  occupy  other  parts  of  space  than  it  actu- 
ally does  ;  the  impossibility  of  that  needs  no  argu- 
ment, but  all  its  parts  can  change  their  respective 
situations — do  continually  change  thera  ;  it  is  frona 
thence  results  the  preservation,  the  life  of  nature, 
which  is  always  as  a  whole  immutable :  but  in  sup- 
posing, as  is  done  every  day,  that  matter  is  inert, 
that  is  to  say,  incapable  of  producing  any  thing  by 
itself,without  the  assistance  of  a  moving  power,  which 
sets  it  in  motion,  are  we  by  any  means^  enabled  to 
conceive  that  material  nature  receives  this  activity 
from  an  agent,  who  partakes  in  nothing  of  material 
substance  ?  Can  man  really  figure  to  himself,  even 
in  idea,^  that  that  which  has  no  one  property  of  mat- 
ter, can  create  matter,  draw  it  from  its  own  peculiar 
source,  arrange  it,  penetrate  it,  give  it  play,  guide 
its  course?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  more  rational 
to  the  mind,  more  consistent  with  truth,  more  con- 
genial to  experience,  to  suppose  that  the  being  who 
made  matter  is  himself  material :  is  there  the  small- 
est necessity  to  suppose  otherwise?  Can  it  make 
man  either  better  or  worse,  that  he  should  consider 
the  whole  that  exists  as  material  ?  Will  it  in  any 
manner  make  him  a  worse  subject  to  his  sovereign  ; 
a  worse  father  to  his  children  ;  a  more  unkind  hus- 
band ;  a  more  faithless  friend  ? 

Motion,  then,  is  co-eternal  with  matter :  from  all 
eternity  the  particles  of  the  universe  have  acted  and 
reacted  upon  each  other,  by  virtue  of  their  respective 
energies  ;  of  their  peculiar  essences  ;  of  their  primi- 
tive elements ;  of  their  various  combinations.  These 
particles  must  have  combined  in  consequence  of  their 
affinity ;  they  must  have  been  either  attracted  or  re- 
pelled by  their  respective  relations  with  each  other ; 
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in  virtue  of  tbese  various  essences,  they  must  have' 
gravitated  one  upon  the  other;  united  when  they  were 
analagous ;  separated  when  that  analogy  was  dis- 
solved, by  the  approach  of  hetero2:eneous  matter ; 
they  must  have  received  their  forms,  undergone  a 
change  of  figure,  by  the  continual  collision  of  bodies. 
In  a  material  world  the  acting  powers  must  be  material : 
in  a  whole,  every  part  of  which  is  essentially  in  motion, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  a  power  distinguished  frona 
itself;  the  whole  must  be  in  perpetual  motion  by  its 
own  peculiar  energy.  The  general  motion,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  proved,  has  its  birth  from  the  indi- 
vidual motion,  which  beings  ever  active  must  unin- 
terruptedly communicate  to  each  other.  Thus  every 
cause  produces  its  effect ;  this  effect  in  its  turn  be- 
comes a  cause,  which  in  like  manner  produces  an 
effect ;  this  constitutes  the  eternal  chain  of  things, 
which  although  perpetually  changing  in  its  detail, 
suffers  no  change  in  its  whole. 

Theology,  after  all,  has  seldom  done  more  than 
personify  this  eternal  series  of  motion  ;  the  principle 
of  mobility  inherent  to  matter:  it  has  clothed  this 
principle  with  human  qualities,  by  which  it  has  ren- 
dered it  unintelligible;  in  applying  these  properties, 
they  have  taken  no  means  of  understanding  how  far 
they  were  suitable  or  not:  in  their  eagerness  to  make 
them  assimilate,  they  have  extended  them  beyond 
their  own  conception  ;  they  have  heaped  them  toge- 
ther without  any  judgment ;  and  they  have  been  sur* 
prised  when  these  qualities,  contradictory  in  them- 
selves, did  not  enable  them  satisfactorily  to  account 
for  all  the  phenomena  they  beheld  ;  from  thence  they 
have  wrangled;  accused  each  other  of  imbecility; 
yet  infuriated  themselves  against  whoever  had  the 
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temerity  to  question  that  which  they  did  not  them- 
selves understand  ;  in  short,  they  have  acted  like 
a  man  who  shoidd  insist  that  all  other  men  should 
have  precisely  the  same  vision  that  he  himself  had 
dreamed. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  greater  portion  of  what  either  / 
Dr.  Clarke  or  the  theologians  tell  us,   becomes,  in 
some   respects,  sufficiently   intelligible   as  soon    as 
applied  to  nature — to  matter :  it  is  eternal,  that  is  to 
say,  it  cannot  have  had  a  commencement,  it  never 
will  have  an  end  ;  it  is  infinite,  that  is  to  say,  we 
have  no  conceptio  i  of  its  limits.     Nevertheless,  hu- 
man qualities,  which  must  be  always  borrowed  from 
ourselves,  and  with  others  we  have  a  very  slender 
acquaintance,  cannot  be  well  suitable  to  the  entire  of 
nature  ;  seeing  that  these  qualities  are  in  themselves 
modes  of  being,  or  modes  which  appertain  only  to^N 
particular  beings  :  not  to  the  great  whole  which  con-; 
tains  them. 

Thus,  to  resume  the  answers  which  have  beenr 
given  to  Dr.  Clarke,  we  shall  say :  Firsts  we  can 
conceive  that  matter  has  existed  from  all  eternity, 
seeing  that  we  cannot  conceive  it  to  have  been  ca- 
pable of  beginning.  Secondli/,  that  matter  is  inde- 
pendent, seeing  there  is  nothing  exterior  to  itself; 
that  it  is  immutable,  seeing  it  cannot  change  its 
nature,  although  it  is  unceasingly  changing  its  form 
and  its  combinations.  Thirdly^  that  matter  is  self- 
existent,  since  not  being  able  to  conceive  it  can  be 
annihilated,  we  cannot  possibly  conceive  it  can  have 
commenced  to  exist.  Fourthly,  that  we  do  not  know 
the  essence,  or  the  true  nature  of  matter,  although  we 
have  a  knowledge  of  some  of  its  properties ;  of  some 
of  its  qualities:  according  to  the^mode  in  which  they 
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act  upon  us.  Fifthly^  that  matter  not  having  had  a 
beginning,  will  never  have  an  end^  although  its  nu- 
merous combinalionSj  its  various  forms,  have  neces-^ 
saril;>'  a  commencement  and  a  period.  ^Sixthly,  that 
if  all  that  exists,  or  every  thing  our  mind  can  con- 
ceive is  matter,  this  matter  is  infinite  ;  that  is  to  say, 
cannot  be  limited  by  any  thing;  that  it  is  omnipre- 
sent, seeing-  there  is  no  place  exterior  to  itself', 
indeed,  if  there  was  a  place  exterior  to  it,  that  would 
be  a  vacuum.  Seventhly^  that  nature  is  unique,  al- 
though its  elements  or  its  parts  may  be  varied  to 
infinily,  indued  with  properties  extremely  opposite  ; 
with  qualities  essentially  different.  Fifrluhly^  that 
matter,  arrani;ed,  modified,  and  combined  in  a 
certain  mode,  produces  in  some  beings  what  we  call 
intelligence,  which  is  one  of  its  modes  of  being, 
not  one  of  its  essential  properties,  ISinthly^  that 
matter  is  not  a  fpee  agent,  since  it  cannot  act  other- 
wise than  it  docs,  in  virtue  of  the  laws  of  its  nature, 
or  of  its  existence  ;  that  consequently,  heavy  bodies 
must  necessarily  fall  ;  light  bodies  by  the  same  ne- 
cessity rise  ;  fire  must  burn  ;  man  must  experience 
good  and  evil,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  beings 
whose  action  he  experiences.  Tenthty^  that  the 
power  or  the  energy  of  matter,  has  no  other  bounds 
than  those  which  are  prescribed  by  its  own  existence. 
Eleventhly,  that  wisdom,  justice,  goodness,  &c.  are 
qualities  peculiar  to  matter  combined  and  modified, 
as  it  is  found  in  some  beings  of  the  human  species; 
that  the  idea  of  perfection  is  an  abstract,  negative, 
metaphysical  idea,  or  mode  of  considering  objects, 
which  supposes  nothing  real  to  be  exterior  to  itself. 
Tivelfthly,  that  matter  is  the  principle  of  motion, 
which  it  contains  within  itself:  since  matter  alone 
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is  capable  of  either  giving  or  receiving  motion  : 
this  is  what  cannot  be  conceived  of  immateriality 
or  simple  beings  destitute  of  parts,  devoid  of  ex- 
tent, vvithout  mass,  having  no  ponderosity,  which 
consequently  cannot  either  move  itself  or  other 
bodies.  ^ 
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Examination  of  the  Proofs  offered  hy  Descartes, 
Malebranchj  Newton,  6jC. 

If  the  evidence  of  Clarke  did  not  prove  satisfac- 
tory-^if  the  theologians  of  his  day  disputed  the 
manner  in  which  he  handled  his  subject — ^if  they 
were  disposed  to  think  he  had  not  established  his 
argument  upon  proper  foundations,  it  did  not  seem 
probable  that  either  the  system  of  Descartes,  the 
sublime  reveries  of  Malebranche,  or  the  more  me- 
thodical mode  adopted  by  Newton,  were  at  all  likely 
to  meet  with  a  better  reception  ;  the  same  objections 
will  lie  against  them  all,  that  they  have  not  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  their  immaterial  substances ; 
although  they  have  incessantly  spoken  of  them,  as  if 
they  were  things  of  which  they  had  the  most  inti- 
mate knowledge.  Unfortunately  this  is  a  rock  which 
the  most  sublime  geniuses  have  not  been  competent 
to  avoid:  the  most  enlightened  men  have  done  little 
more  than  stammer  upon  a  subject  which  they  have 
all  concurred  in  considering  of  the  highest  import- 
ance; which  they  unceasingly  hold  forth  as  the  most 
necessary  for  man  to  know;  without  at  the  same 
time  considering  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  occupy 
himself  with  objects  inaccessible  to  his  senses — ■ 
which  his  mind,  consequently,  can  never  grasp — 
which  his  utmost  research  cannot  bring  into  that 
tangible  shape  by  which  alone  he  can  be  enabled  to 
fQrm  a  jud^ent. 
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To  the  end  that  we  may  be  convinced  of  that 
want  of  solidity  which  the  greatest  men  have  not 
known  how  to  give  to  the  proofs  they  have  olTered, 
but  which  they  have  successively  imagined  has  esta- 
blished their  positions,  let  us  briefly  examine  what 
the  most  celebrated  philosophers,  what  the  most 
subtile  metaphysicians  have  said.  For  this  purpose 
we  will  begin  with  Descartes,  the  restorer  of  philo- 
sophy among  the  moderns,  to  whose  sublime  errors 
we  are  indebted  for  the  efiulgent  truths  of  the  New- 
tonian system. 

This  great  man  himself  tells  us,  "  All  the  strength 
of  argument  which  1  have  hitherto  used  to  prove  the 
existence  of  immaterial  substances,  consists  in  this, 
that  I  acknowledge  it  would  not  be  possible,  my 
nature  was  such  as  it  is,  that  is  to  say,  that  f  should 
have  in  me  the  idea  of  immateriality,  if  this  incor- 
poreity  did  not  truly  exist ;  this  same  immateriality, 
of  which  the  idea  is  in  me,  possesses  all  those  high 
perfections  of  which  our  mind  can  have  some  slight 
idea,  without  however  being  able  to  comprehend 
them.''  In  another  place  he  says,  "  We  must  neces- 
sarily conclude  from  this  alone,  that  because  I  exist, 
and  have  the  idea  of  immateriality,  that  is  to  say^  of 
a  most  perfect  being,  the  existence  is  therefore  most 
evidently  demonstrated/'  There  are  not,  perhaps, 
many  except  Descartes  himself,  to  whom  this  would 
appear  quite  so  conclusive;  who  would  be  impressed 
with  the  conviction  which  he  seems  to  imagine  is  so 
very  substantive. 

ilrsty   We  shall  reply  to  Descartes,  it  is  not  a 

warrantable   deduction,    that   because  we   have  an 

idea  of  a  thing,  we  must  therefore  conclude  it  exists  ; 

J  to  give  validity  to  such  a  mode  of  reasoning  would 
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be  productive  of  the  jjTeatest  mischief;  would,  in 
fact,  Ijend  to  subvert  all  human  institutions.  Our 
imagination  presents  us  with  the  idea  of  a  sphynx, 
or  of  an  hippogriff,  besides  a  thousand  other  fantas- 
tical beings  ;  are  we,  on  that  authority,  to  insist  that 
these  things  really  exist?  Is  the  mere  circumstance 
of  our  having  an  idea  of  various  parts  of  nature, 
discrepanlly  jumbled  together,  without  any  other 
evidence  as  to  the  assemblage,  a  sufficient  warrantry 
for  calling  upon  mankind  to  accredit  the  existence  of 
such  heterogeneous  masses  1  If  a  philosopher  of 
the  most  consummate  experience,  of  the  greatest 
celebrity,  one  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  man- 
kind above  every  other,  was  to  detail  the  faculties 
and  perfections  of  these  visionary  beings,  although 
he  should  hold  them  forth  as  the  perfection  of  all 
natural  combinations,  would,  I  say,  any  reasonable 
being  lend  himself  to  the  asseveration  ? 

Secondly,  It  is  obvious  that  the  mere  circumstance 
of  existence,  does  not  prove  the  absolute  existence 
of  any  thing  anterior  to  itself;  although  in  man,  as 
well  as  the  other  beings  of  nature,  it  is  evidence 
that  something:  has  existed  before  him.  If  this  ar- 
gument  was  to  be  admitted,  are  they  aware  how 
far  it  would  carry  them  ?  To  maintain  that  the 
existence  of  one  being  demonstrably  proves  the 
existence  of  an  anterior  being,  would  be,  in  fact, 
denying  that  any  thing  was  self-existent.  The  fal- 
lacy of  such  a  position  is  too  glaring  to  need  refu- 
tation. 

Thirdly y  It  is  not  possible  he  should  have  a  dis- 
tinct, positive  idea  of  immateriality,  of  which  he,  as 
well  as  the  theologian,  labours  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence.    It  is  impossible  for  man,  for  a  naaterial  being", 
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to  form  to  himself  a  correct  idea,  or  indeed  any  idea, 
of  incorporeity;  of  a  substance  without  extent,  acting 
upon  nature,  which  is  corporeal ;  a  truth  which  it 
may  not  be  presuming  too  much  to  say  we  have 
already  sufficiently  proved. 

Fo%irthlyy  It  is  equally  impossible  for  man  to  have 
any  clear,  decided  idea  of  perfection,  of  infinity,  of 
immensity,  and  other  theological  attributes.  To 
Descartes  we  must  therefore  reply  as  we  have  done 
to  Dr.  Clarke  on  his  twelfth  proposition. 

Thus  nothing  can  well  be  less  conclusive  than  the 
proofs  upon  which  Descartes  rests  the  existence  of 
immateriality.  He  gives  it  thought  and  intelligence, 
but  how  conceive  these  qualities  without  a  subject 
to  which  they  may  adhere?  He  pretends  that  we 
cannot  conceive  it  but  "  as  a  power  which  applies 
itself  successively  to  the  parts  of  the  universe." 
Again,  he  says,  ^  that  an  immaterial  substance 
cannot  be  said  to  have  extent,  but  as  we  say  of  fire 
contained  in  a  piece  of  iron,  which  has  notj  properly 
speaking,  any  other  extension  than  that  of  the  iron 
itself."  According  to  these  notions  we  shall  be 
justified  in  taxing  him  with  having  announced  in  a 
very  clear,  in  a  most  unequivocal  manner,  that  this 
is  nature  herself:  this  indeed  is  a  pure  Spinosism ; 
it  was  decidedly  on  the  principles  of  Descartes  that 
Spinosa  drew  up  his  system;  in  fact  it  flows  out  of 
it  consecutively. 

We  might,  therefore,  with  great  reason,  accuse 
Descartes  of  atheism,  seeing  that  he  very  effectually 
destroys  the  feeble  proofs  he  adduces  in  support  of 
his  own  hypothesis ;  we  have  solid  foundation  for 
insisting  that  his  system  overturns  the  idea  of  the 
creation,  because  if  frdoi  the  modification  we  subr. 
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tract  the  subject,  the  modification  itself  disappears^ 
and  if,  according  to  the  Cartesians,  this  immate- 
riality is  nothing  without  nature,  they  are  complete 
Spinosians,  with  another  name.  If  incorporeity  is 
the  motive- power  of  this  nature,  it  no  longer  exists 
independently  ;  it,  in  fact,  exists  no  longer  than  the 
subject  to  which  it  i«  inherent  subsists.  Thus  no 
longer  existing  independently,  it  will  exist  only  while 
the  nature  which  it  moves  shall  endure;  without  mat- 
ter, without  a  subject  to  move,  to  preserve,  what  is  to 
become  of  it,  according  to  this  doctrine,  or  rather 
according  to  this  elucidation  of  a  system  v^hich  is  in 
ilself  untenable? 

ilt  will  be  obvious  -from  this,  that  Descartes,  far 
from  establishing  on  a  rocky  foundation  the  exist- 
ence of  this  immateriality,  totally  destroys  his  own 
system.  The  same  thing  will  necessarily  happen  to 
all  those  who  reason  upon  his  principles;  they  will 
always  finish  by  confuting  him,  and  by  contradict- 
ing themselves.  The  same  want  of  just  inference, 
the  same  discrepancy,  will  obtrude  themselves  in 
tJie  principles  of  the  celebrated  Father  Malebranche ; 
which,  if  considered  with  the  slightest  attention, 
appear  to  conduct  directly  to  Spinosism ;  in  fact, 
can  any  thing  be  more  in  unison  with  the  lan- 
guage of  Spinosa  himself,  than  to  say,  as  does 
Malebranche,  "  that  the  universe  is  only  an  emana- 
tion from  God  ;  that  we  see  every  thing  in  God,  that 
every  thing  we  see  is  only  God  ;  that  God  alone 
does  every  thing  that  is  done  ;  that  all  the  action, 
with  every  operation  that  takes  place  in  nature,  is 
God  himself;  in  a  word,  that  God  is  every  being 
and  the  only  being."  Is  not  this  formally  assertina 
that  nature  herself  is  God  ?     Mofeoyer,  at  the  same 
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time  Malebranche  assures  us  we  see  every  thing  in 
God,  he  pretends  that  it  is  not  yet  clearly  demon- 
strated that  matter  and  bodies  have  existence  ;  that 
faith  alone  teaches  us  these  mysteries,  ot  v>  hich, 
without  it,  v\'e  should  not  have  any  knowledge  what- 
ever." In  reply,  it  might  be  a  very  fair  question, 
how  the  existence  of  the  being  who  created  matter 
can  be  demonstrated,  if  the  existence  of  this  matter 
itself  be  yet  a  problem?  He  himself  acknowledges 
**  that  we  can  have  no  distinct  demonstration  of  the 
existence  of  any  other  being  than  of  that  which  is 
necessary  ;"  he  further  adds,  "  that  if  it  be  closely 
examined,  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  is  not  even  possible 
to  know  with  certitude,  if  God  be  or  be  not  truly 
the  creator  of  a  material,  of  a  sensible  world."  Ac- 
cording to  these  notions,  it  is  evident,  (hat,  follow- 
ing up  the  system  of  Malebranche,  man  has  only 
his  faith  to  guarantee  the  existence  of  the  world ; 
yet  faith  itself  supposes  its  existence  ;  if  it  be  not, 
however,  certain  that  it  does  exist,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  Dr.  Berkeley,  has  also  held  this  in  doubt, 
how  shall  we  be  persuaded  that  we  must  believe 
the  oraeles  which  have  been  delivered  to  a  visionary 
world  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  these  notions  of  Malebranche 
completely  overturns  all  the  theological  doctrines  of 
free  agency.  How  can  the  liberty  of  man's  action 
be  reconciled  with  the  idea  that  it  is  the  Divinity 
who  is  the  immediate  mover  of  nature ;  who  actually 
gives  impulse  to  matter  and  bodies,  without  whose 
immediate  interference  nothing  lakes  place;  who 
pre-deterniines  his  creatures  to  every  thuig  they  do  1 
How  can  it  be  pretended,  if  this  doctrine  js  to  be 
accredited,    that  human  souls  have  the  faculty  of 
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forming  thoughts — have  the  power  of  volition — are 
in  a  condition  to  move  themselves — >have  the  ca- 
pacity to  modify  their  existence  ?  If  it  be  supposed 
with  the  theologians,  that  the  conservation  of  the 
creatures  in  the  universe  is  a  continued  creation, 
must  it  not  appear,  that  being  thus  perpetually  re- 
created, they  are  enabled  to  commit  evil?  It  will 
then  be  a  self-evident  fact,  that,  admitting  the  sys- 
tem of  Malebranche,  God  does  every  thing,  and  that 
his  creatures  are  no  more  than  passive  instruments 
in  his  hands.  Under  this  idea  they  could  not  be 
answerable  for  their  sins,  because  they  would  have 
no  means  of  avoiding  them.  Under  this  notion  thev 
could  neither  have  merit  or  demerit ;  they  would 
be  like  a  sharp  instrument  in  their  own  hands,  which 
whether  it  was  applied  to  a  good  or  to  an  evil  pur- 
pose, it  would  attach  to  themselves,  not  lo  the  in- 
strument: this  would  annihilate  oil  religion:  it  is 
thus  that  theology  is  contiriiially  occupied  with  com- 
mitting suicide. 

Let  us  now  see,  if  the  immortal  Newton,  the 
great  luminary  of  science,  the  ch.impion  of  astrono- 
uaical  truth,  will  afford  us  clearer  notions,  more 
distinct  ide?»s,  more  certain  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  immaterial  substances.  This  great  man, 
whose  comprehensive  genius  unravelled  nature, 
whose  capacious  mind  developed  her  laws,  seems  to 
have  bewildered  himself,  the  instant  he  lost  sight 
of  them.  A  slave  to  the  prejudices  of  his  infancy, 
he  had  not  the  courage  to  hold  the  lamp  of  his  own 
enlightened  understanding  to  the  agent  theology  has 
so  gratuitously  associated  with  nature ;  he  has  not 
been  able  to  allow  that  her  own  peculiar  powers 
were  adequate  to  the  production  of  that  beautiful 
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])lienomena,  lie  has  wilh  such  masterly  talents  no 
luminously  explained.  In  short,  the  sublime  New- 
ton himself  becomes  an  infant  when  he  quits  physics, 
when  he  lays  aside  demonstration,  to  lose  himself  in 
the  devious  sinuosities,  in  the  inextricable  labyrinths, 
in  the  dehisive  regions  of  theology.  This  is  the 
manner  in  which  he  npeaks  of  the  Divinity  : 

"  This  god,"  says  he,  "  governs  all,  not  as  the 
soul  of  the  world,  but  as  the  lord  and  sovereign  of 
all  things.  It  is  in  consequence  of  his  sovereignty  that 
he  is  called  the  Lord  God,  nav7o«fa7wf,  panlokratovy 
the  universal  emperor.  Indeed  the  word  God  is 
relative  and  relates  itself  with  slaves ;  the  Deity  is 
the  dominion  or  the  sovereignty  of  God,  not  over  his 
own  body,  as  those  think  who  look  upon  God  as 
the  soul  of  the  world;  but  over  slaves." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Newton,  as  well  as 
the  theologians,  makes  the  Divinity  a  pure  spirit, 
who  presides  over  the  universe  as  a  monarch,  as  a 
lord  paramount;  that  is  to  say,  what  man  defines  in 
earthly  governors,  despot,  absolute  princes,  powerful 
monarchs,  whose  governments  have  no  model  but 
their  ow*n  will,  who  exercise  an  unlimited  power 
over  their  subjects,  transformed  into  slaves;  whom 
they  usually  compel  to  feel  in  a  very  grievous  man- 
ner the  weight  of  their  authority.  But  according  to 
the  ideas  of  Newton,  the  world  has  not  existed 
from  eternity,  the  slaves  of  God  have  been  formed 
in  the  course  of  time  ;  from  this  it  would  be  a  just 
inference,  that  before -the  creation  of  the  world  the 
god  of  Newton  was  a  sovereign  without  subjects. 
Let  lis  see  if  this  truly  great  philosopher  is  more  in 
unison  with  himself  in  the  subsequent  ideas  which  he 
delivers  on  this  subject. 
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^'  The  supreme  God,"  he  says,  *'  is  an  eternal, 
infinite,  and  absolutely  perfect  being;  but  however 
perfect  a  being  may  be,  if  he  has  no  sovereignty  he 
is  not  the  supreme  God.  The  word  God  signifies 
Lord,  but  every  lord  is  not  god ;  it  is  the  sovereignly 
of  the  spiritual  Being  which  constitutes  God  ;  it  is 
the  true  sovereignty  which  constitutes  the  true  God; 
it  is  the  supreme  sovereignly  which  constitutes  the 
supreme  God  ;  it  is  a  false  sovereignly  which  consti- 
tutes a  false  god.  From  true  sovereignty,  it  follows, 
that  the  true  God  is  living,  intelligent,  and  power- 
ful ;  and  from  his  other  perfections,  it  follows,  that 
he  is  supremely  or  sovereignly  perfect.  He  is  eter- 
nal, infinite,  omniscient ;  that  is  to  say,  he  exists 
from  eternity,  and  will  never  have  an  end ;  he 
governs  all,  and  he  k  lows  every  thing  that  is  done, 
or  that  can  be  done.  H©  is  neither  eternity  nor 
infinity,  but  he  is  eternal  and  infinite ;  he  is  not 
space  or  duration,  but  he  exists  and  is  present." 
The  term  here  used  is  adest,  which  appears  to  have 
been  placed  there  to  avoid  saying  that  God  is  con- 
tained in  space. 

In  all  this  unintelligible  series,  nothing  is  to  be 
found  but  incredible  efforts  to  reconcile  the  theo- 
logical attributes,  the  abstract  with  the  human  qua- 
lities, which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Divinity  ;  we 
see  in  it  negative  qualities,  which  can  no  longer  be 
suitable  to  man,  given,  however,  to  the  Sovereign 
of  nature,  whom  he  has  supposed  a  king.  However 
it  may  be,  this  picture  always' supposes  the  Supreme 
God  to  have  occasion  for  subjects  to  establish  his 
sovereignty.  It  makes  God  stand  in  need  of  man 
for  the  exercise  of  his  empire  ;  without  these,  ac- 
jcording  to  the  text,  he  would  not  be  a   king;  he 
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could  have  had  no  empire  when  there  was  nothincr : 
bat  if  this  description  of  Newton  was  just,  if  it 
really  represented  the  Divinity,  we  might  be  very 
fairly  permitted  to  ask,  Does  not  this  Spiritual  King 
exercise  his  spiritual  empire  in  vain,  upon  refractory 
beings,  who  do  not  at  all  limes  do  that  which  he  is 
willing  they  should  ;  who  are  continually  struggling 
against  his  power;  who  spread  disorder  in  his  states] 
This  Spiritual  Monarch,  who  is  master  of  the  minds, 
of  the  souls,  of  the  wills,  of  the  passions  of  his 
slaves,  does  he  leave  them  the  freedom  of  revolting 
against  him?  This  infinite  Monarch,  who  fills  every 
thing  with  his  immensity,  who  governs  all,  does  he 
also  govern  the  man  who  sins  *  does  he  direct  his 
actions  ;  is  he  in  him  when  he  offends  his  God  ? 
The  devil,  the  false  god,  the  evil  principle,  hath  he 
not,  according  to  this,  a  more  extensive  empire  than 
the  true  God,  whose  projects,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  theologians,  he  is  unceasingly  overturning?  In 
earthly  governments  the  true  sovereign  is  generally 
considered  to  be  him  whose  power  in  a  state  in- 
fluences the  greater  number  of  his  subjects.  If, 
then,  we  could  suppose  him  to  be  omnipresent,  that 
is,  present  in  all  places,  should  we  not  say  he  was 
the  sad  witness  to  all  the  outrages  committed  against 
his  authority,  and  we  should  not  entertain  a  very 
exalted  opinion  of  his  power  if  he  permitted  them  to 
continue.  This,  it  is  true,  would  be  argning  upon  a 
monarch  of  this  world,  still  it  would  be  the  language 
held  by  observers. 

Is  the  spirituality  of  the  Divinity  well  supported 
by  those  who  say  he  fills  all  space,  who  from  that 
instant  give  him  extent,  ascribe  to  him  volume, 
make   him    correspond  with  the  various   points    of 
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space?  This  is  the  very  reverse  of  an  immaterial 
substance. 

"  God  is  one,"  continues  Newton,  "  and  he  is 
the  same  for  ever,  and  every  where,  not  only  by  his 
virtue  alone,  or  by  his  energy,  but  also  by  his  sub- 
stance." But  how  are  we  to  conceive  that  a  being: 
who  is  in  continual  activity,  who  produces  all  the 
changes  which  beings  undergo,  can  always  be  him- 
self the  same?  What  is  to  be  understood  by  either 
this  virtue  or  this  energy  ?  These  are  relative  terms, 
which  do  not  present  any  clear,  distinct  idea  to  our 
mind,  except  as  they  apply  to  man  :  what  are  we, 
however,  to  understand  by  the  divine  substance?  if 
this  substance  be  spiritual,  that  is,  devoid  of  extent, 
how  can  there  exist  in  it  any  parts?  How  can  it  give 
impulse  to  matter,  Iiow  set  it  in  motion?  How  can 
it  even  be  conceived  by  mortals  ? 

Nevertheless  New^ton  informs  us  ''  that  all  things 
^re  contained  in  him,  and  are  moved  in  him,  but 
without  reciprocity  of  action:  God  experiences  no- 
thing by  the  motion  of  bodies;  these  experience  no 
resistance  whatever  by  his  omnipresence."  It  would 
here  appear  that  he  clothes  the  Divinity  with  that 
which  bears  the  character  of  vacuum — of  nothing ; 
without  that,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  not  to 
have  a  reciprocal  action  or  relation  between  these 
substances,  which  are  either  penetrated  or  encom- 
passed on  all  sides.  It  must  be  obvious,  that  in  this 
instance  our  scientific  author  does  not  distinctly  un- 
derstand himself. 

He  proceeds,  '*  It  is  an  inconte&tible  truth,  that 
God  exists  necessarily,  and  the  same  necessity  obliges 
him  to  exist  always  and  every  where :  from  whence 
it  follows,  that  he  is  in  every  thing  similar  to  itself; 
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he  is  all  eyes,  all  ears,  all  brains,  all  arnis,  all  feel-* 
ing,  all  intelligence,  all  action  ;  but  in  a  mode  by  no 
means  human,  by  no  means  corporeal,  and  which  is 
totally  unknown  to  us.  In  the  same  manner  as  a 
blind  man  has  no  idea  of  colours,  it  is  that  we  have 
no  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  God  feels  and  under- 
stands." The  necessary  existence  of  the  Divinity  is 
precisely  the  thing  in  question  ;  it  is  this  existence 
that  it  was  needful  to  have  verified  by  proofs  as  clear, 
by  evidence  as  distinct,  by  demonstration  as  strong, 
as  gravitation  and  attraction.  One  would  have 
hardly  thought  it  possible  the  expansive  capabilities 
of  Newton  would  not  have  compassed  it.  But  ch, 
unrivalled  genius!  so  mighty,  so  powerful,  so  co- 
lossal, while  yet  you  was  a  geometrician  j  so  insig- 
nificant, so  weak,  so  inconsistent,  when  you  became 
a  theologian ;  that  i^  to  say,  when  you  reasoned  upon 
that  which  can  neither  be  calculated,  nor  submitted 
to  experience ;  how  could  you  think  of  speaking  to 
us  on  a  subject  which,  by  your  own  confession  is  to 
you  just  what  a  picture  is  to  a  man  born  blind? 
Wherefore  quit  nature,  which  had  already  explained 
to  you  so  much?  Why  seek  in  imaginary  spaces 
those  causes,  those  powers,  that  energy,  which  she 
would  have  distinctly  pointed  out  to  you,  had  you 
been  willing  to  have  consulted  her  with  your  usual 
sagacity?  The  gigantic,  the  intelligent  Newton, 
suffers  himself  to  be  hoodwinked — to  be  blinded  by 
prejudice ;  he  has  not  courage  to  look  a  question 
fairly  in  the  face,  when  that  question  involves  notions 
which  habit  has  rendered  sacred  to  him  ;  he  turns 
his  eyes  from  truth,  he  casts  behind  him  his  experi- 
ence, he  lulls  to  sleep  his  reason,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  probe  opinions  full  of  contradictions,  yet 
fraught  with  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 
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Let  us,  however,  continue  to  examine  how  far  the 
most  transcendent  genius  is  capable  of  leading  liim- 
self  astray,  when  once  he  abandons  experience,  when 
once  he  chains  up  his  reason,  when  once  he  suffers 
himself  to  be  guided  by  his  imagination. 

**  God,"  continues  the  father  of  modern  philoso- 
phy, "  is  totally  destitute  of  body  and  of  corporeal 
figure;  here  is  the  reason  why  he  cannot  be  either 
seen,  touched,  or  understood;  and  ought  not  to  be 
adored  under  any  corporeal  form."  What  idea,  how- 
ever, can  be  formed  of  a  being  who  is  resembled  by 
nothing  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge?  What 
are  the  relations  that  can  be  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween such  very  dissimilar  beings  1  When  man 
renders  this  being  his  adoration,  does  he  not,  in  fact, 
in  despite  of  himself,  make  him  a  being  similar  to 
his  own  species;  does  he  not  suppose  that,  like  him- 
self, he  is  sensible  to  homage — to  be  won  by  pre- 
sents'—gained by  flattery  ;  in  short,  he  is  treated  like 
a  king  of  the  earth,  who  exacts  the  respect,  demands 
the  fealty,  requires  the  obedience  ©f  all  who  are  sub- 
mitted to  him.  Newton  adds,  "  we  have  ideas  of 
his  attributes,  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  any  one 
substance ;  we  only  see  the  figures  and  the  colours 
of  bodies  ;  we  only  hear  sounds ;  we  only  touch  the 
exterior  surfaces ;  we  only  scent  odours ;  we  only 
taste  flavours:  no  one  of  our  senses,  no  one  of  our 
reflections,  can  shew  us  the  intimate  nature  of  sub- 
stances :  we  have  still  less  ideas  of  God.'' 

If  we  have  an  idea  of  the  attributes  of  God,  it  is 
only  because  we  clothe  him  with  those  which  belong 
to  ourselves  ;  which  we  never  do  more  than  aggran- 
dize, which  we  only  augment  or  exaggerate ;  we 
then  mistake  them  for  tho§e  qualities  with  which  we 
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were  at  first  acquainted.  If  in  all  those  substances 
which  are  pervious  to  our  senses,  we  only  know 
them  by  the  effects  they  produce  on  us,  after  which 
we  assign  them  qualities,  at  least  these  qualities  are 
something  tangible,  they  give  birth  to  clear  and 
distinct  ideas.  This  superficial  knowledge,  however 
slender  it  may  be,  with  which  our  senses  furnish  us, 
is  the  only  one  we  can  possibly  have  ;  constituted  as 
we  are,  we  find  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of 
resting  contented  with  it,  and  we  discover  that  it  is 
sufficient  for  our  wants  ;  but  we  have  not  even  the 
most  superficial  idea  of  immateriality,  or  a  substance 
distinguished  from  all  those  with  which  we  have  the 
slightest  acquaintance.  Nevertheless,  we  hear  men 
hourly  reasoning  upon  it,  disputing  about  its  pro- 
perties, advancing  its  facultieSj  as  if  they  had  the 
most  demonstrable  evidence  of  the  fact;  tearing  each 
other  in  pieces,  because  the  one  does  not  readily  ad- 
mit what  the  other  asserts,  upon  a  subject  which  no 
man  is  competent  to  understand. 

Our  author  goes  on  "  We  only  have  a  knowledge 
of  God  by  his  attributes,  by  his  properties,  by  the 
excellent  and  wise  arrangement  which  he  has  given 
to  all  things,  and  by  their  final  causes  :  we  admire 
him  in  consequence  of  his  perfections."'  I  repeat, 
that  we  have  no  real  knowledge  of  the  Divinity; 
that  we  borrow  his  attributes  from  ourselves;  but  it 
is  evident  these  cannot  be  suitable  to  the  Universal 
Being,  who  neither  can  have  the  same  nature  nor  the 
same  properties  as  particular  beings;  it  is  neverthe- 
less after  ourselves  that  we  assign  him  intellis^ence, 
wisdom,  perfection,  in  subtracting  from  them  what 
we  call  defects.  As  to  the  order,  or  the  arrangement 
of  the  universe,  man  finds  it  excellent,  esteems  it 
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the  perfection  of  wisdom,  as  long  as  it  is  favorable 
to  his  species;  or  when  the  causes  which  are  co-ex- 
istent u  ith  himself  do  not  disturb  his  own  peculiar 
existence;  otherwise  he  is  apt  to  complain  of  con-* 
fusion,  and  final  causes  vanish :  he  then  attributes 
to  an  immutable  God,  motives  equally  borrowed  from 
his  own  peculiar  mode  of  action,  for  deranging  the 
beautiful  order  he  so  much  admires  in  the  universe. 
Thus  it  is  always  in  himself,  that  is,  in  his  own  indi* 
vidual  mode  of  feeling,  that  he  draws  up  the  ideas  of 
the  order,  the  wisdom,  the  excellence,  the  perfection 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  Deity ;  whilst  the  good  as 
well  as  the  evil  which  take  place  in  the  world,  are 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  essence  of  things  ; 
of  the  general^  immutable  laws  of  nature;  in  short, 
of  the  gravitation,  of  the  repulsion  of  matter ;  of 
those  unchangeable  laws  of  motion,  which  Newton 
himself  has  so  ably  thrown  into  light;  but  which  he 
has  by  a  strange  fatuity  forborne  to  apply  when  the 
question  was  concerning  the  cause  of  these  pheno* 
niena,  which  prejudice  has  refused  to  the  capabi*^ 
lities  of  nature.  He  goes  on^  "  We  revere,  and  we 
adore  God,  on  account  of  his  sovereignty  :  we  wor- 
ship him  l)ke  his  slaves  ;  a  God  destitute  of  sove- 
reignty, of  providence,  and  of  final  causes,  would  be 
no  more  than  nature  and  destiny."  It  is  true  that 
superstition  enjoins  man  to  adore  its  gods  like  igno- 
rant slaves,  who  tremble  under  a  master  whom  they 
know  not ;  he  certainly  prays  to  them  on  all  occa- 
sions, sometimes  requesting  nothing  less  than  an 
entire  change  in  the  essence  of  things,  to  gratify  his 
capricious  desires,  and  it  is  perhaps  well  for  him 
they  are  not  competent  to  grant  his  request :  in  the 
origin,  as  we  have  shewn,  these  gods  were  nothing 
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more  than  nature  acting  by  necessary  laws,  clothed 
under  a  variety  of  fables  ;  or  necessity  personified 
under  a  multitude  of  names.  However  this  may  be, 
we  do  not  believe  that  true  religion,  that  sterling 
worship  which  renders  man  grateful,  whilst  it  exalts 
the  majesty  of  the  Divinity,  requires  any  such  mean- 
ness from  man  that  he  should  act  like  a  slave  ;  he  is 
rather  expected  to  sit  clown  to  the  banquet  prepared 
-for  him,  with  all  the  dignity  of  an  invited  guest; 
imder  the  cheering'  conscionsnes  of  a  welcome  that 
is  never  accorded  to  slaves ;  nothing  is  required  at 
his  hands,  but  that  he  should  conduct  himself  tem- 
perately in  the  bauquetting-house ;  that  he  should 
be  grateful  for  the  good  cheer  he  receives ;  that  he 
should  have  virtue ;  (which  we  have  already  suffi- 
ciently explained  is  to  render  himself  useful,  by 
making  others  happy)  ;  that  he  should  not  by  per- 
tinaciously setting  up  whimsical  opinions,  and  in- 
sisting on  their  adoption  by  his  neighbour,  disturb 
the  harmony  of  the  feast;  that  he  should  be  suffici- 
ently intelligent  to  know  when  he  is  really  felicitous, 
and  not  seek  to  put  down  the  gaiety  of  his  fellow 
guests  ;  but  that  he  should  rise  from  the  board  satis- 
fied with  himself,  contented  with  others;  in  short, 
to  comprise  the  whole  in  a  trite  axiom  of  one  of  the 
Greek  philosophers,  he  should  learn  the  invaluable 
secret,  "  to  hear  aindforbearj^ 

But  to  proceed.  Newton  tells  us,  "  that  from  a 
physical  and  blind  necessity,  which  should  preside 
every  where,  and  be  always  the  same,  there  could 
not  emanate  any  variety  in  the  beings ;  the  diversity 
which  we  behold,  could  only  have  its  origin  in  the 
ideas  and  in  the  will  of  a  being:  which  exists  ne- 
cessarily  f  but  wherefore  should  not  this  diversity 
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Spring"  out  of  natural  causes,  from  matter  acting 
upon  raatter  ;  the  action  of  which  either  attracts  and 
combines  various  yet  analoo^ons  elements,  or  else 
separates  beings  by  the  iniervention  of  those  sub- 
stances which  have  not  a  disposition  to  unite?  Is 
not  bread  the  result  of  the  combination  of  flower, 
yeast  and  water  ?  As  for  the  blind  necessity,  as  it 
is  elsewhere  said,  we  must  acknowledge  it  is  that 
of  which  we  are  iofnorant,  either  of  its  properties  or 
its  energies  ;  of  which  being  blind  ourselves  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  its  mode  of  action.  Philosophers 
explain  all  the  phenomena  that  occur  by  the  proper- 
ties of  raatter;  and  though  they  feel  the  vjint  of  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  natnral  causes, 
they  do  not  therefore  the  less  believe  them  deducible 
from  these  properties  or  these  causes.  Are,  there- 
fore, the  philosophers  atheists,  because  they  do  not 
reply,  it  is  God  who  is  the  author  of  these  eiiects? 
Is  the  industrious  workman,  who  makes  gunpowder, 
to  be  challenged  as  an  atheist,  because  he  says  the 
terrible  effects  of  this  destructive  material,  v^'hich 
inspired  the  native  Americans  with  such  awe,  which 
raised  in  their  minds  such  wonder,  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  junction  of  the  apparently  harmless  substances 
of  nitre,  charcoal  and  sulpher,  set  in  activity  by  the 
accession  of  trivial  scintillations,  produced  from  the 
collision  of  steel  with  flint,  merely  because  some 
bigoted  Priest  of  the  Sun,  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
composition,  chooses  to  think  it  is  not  possible  such 
a  striking  phenomenon  could  be  the  work  of  any 
thing  short  of  the  secret  agents,  whom  he  has  himself 
appointed  to  govern  the  world? 

"  It  is  allegorically  said  that   God  sees,  hears, 
speaks,  smiles,  loves,  hates,  desires,  gives,  receites, 
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rejoices,  grows  angry,  fights,  makes,  or  fashions,  &c, 
because  all  that  is  said  of  God,  is  borrowed  from  the 
conduct  of  man,  by  an  imperfect  analogy."  Man 
has  not  been  able  to  act  otherwise,  for  want  of  beinp: 
acquainted  with  nature  and  her  eternal  course : 
whenever  he  has  Tmagined  a  peculiar  energy  which 
he  has  not  been  able  to  fathom,  he  has  given  it  the 
name  of  God  ;  and  he  has  then  made  him  act  upon 
the  self-same  principles,  as  he  himself  v^  ould  adopt, 
according  to  which  he  would  act  if  he  was  the 
master.  It  is  from  this  proneness  to  IVieanthropi/^ 
that  has  flowed  all  those  absurd,  and  frequently 
dangerous  ideas,  upon  which  are  founded  the  super- 
stitions of  the  world  ;  who  all  adore  in  their  gods 
either  natural  causes  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  or 
else  powerful  mortals  of  whose  malice  they  stand  in 
awe.  The  sequel  will  shew  the  fatal  effects  that 
have  resulted  to  mankind  from  the  absurd  ideas 
they  have  very  frequently  formed  to  themselves  of 
the  Divinity ;  that  nothing  could  be  more  degrading 
to  him,  more  injurious  to  themselves,  than  the  idea 
of  comparing  him  to  an  absolute  sovereign,  to  a 
despot,  to  a  tyrant.  For  the  present  let  us  continue 
to  examine  the  proofs  offered  in  support  of  their 
various  systems. 

It  is  unceasingly  repeated  that  the  regular  action, 
the  invariable  order,  which  reigns  in  the  universe, 
the  benefits  heaped  upon  mortals,  announce  a  wis- 
dom, an  intelligence,  a  goodness,  which  we  cannot 
refuse  to  acknowledge,  in  the  cause  which  produces 
these  marvellous  effects.  To  this  we  must  reply, 
that  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  not  only  these 
things,  but  all  the  phenomena  he  beholds,  indicate 
the  existence  of  something  gifted  very  superiorly  to 
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erring  man;  the  great  question,  however,  is  one  that 
perhaps  will  never  be  solved,  what  is  this  being?     Is 
this  question  answered  by  heaping  together  the  esti- 
mable qualities  of  man  ?     Speaking  with  relation  to 
ourselves,  which    is   all    that   the  theologian  really 
does,  although  in  such  numerous  regions  he  pretends 
to  do  a  great  deal   more,  we  can  apply  the  terms 
goodness,  wisdmii,  intelligence,  the  best  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  to  this  being  for  the  want  of  hav- 
ing those  ihat  may  be  appropriate  ;  but  I  maintain, 
this  does  not,  in  point  of  fact,  afford  us  one  single 
idea  of  the  Great  Cause  of  causes;    we  admire  his 
works  ;  and  knowing  that  what  we  approve  highly  in 
our  own  species,  we  attribute  to  their  being  wise,  we 
say  the  Divinity  displays  wisdom.     So  far  it  is  well ; 
but  this,  after  all,  is  a  human  quality.     If  we  consult 
experience,  we  shall  presently  be  convinced  that  our 
wisdom  does  not  bear  the  least  affinity  to  the  actions 
attributed  to  the  Divinity.     To  get  at  this  a  little 
closer,  we  must  endeavour  to  find  out  what  we  do 
not  call  wisdom  in  man;  this  will  help  us  to  form  an 
estimate,  how  very  incompetent  we  are  to  describe 
the  qualities  of  a  being  that  differs  so  very  materially 
from  ourselves.     We  most  certainly  should  not  call 
him  a  wise  man,  who  having  built  a  beautiful  resi- 
dence, should  himself  set  it  on  fire;  and  thus  de- 
stroy what  he  had  laboured  so  much  to  bring  to  per- 
fection :  yet  this  happens  every  day  in  nature,  with- 
out its  being  in  any  manner  a  warrantry  for  us  to 
charge  her  with  folly.     If  therefore  we  were  to  form 
our  judgments  after  our  own  puny  ideas  of  wisdom, 
what  should  we  say)     Why,  in   point  of  fact,  just 
what  the  man  does,  who,  thinking  he  has  had  too 
much  rain,   implores  fine  weather ?     Which,  pro- 
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perly  translated,  is  neither  raore  nor  less  than  giving 
the  Divinity  to  understand  he  best  knows  what  is  pro- 
per for  himself.     The  just,  the  only  fair  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  this,  is,  that  we  positively  know  no- 
thing about  the  matter ;  that  those  who  pretend  they 
do,  would,  if  it  was  upon  any  other  subject,  be  sus-» 
pected   of  having   an   unbound  mind.     We   do   not 
mean  to  insist  that  we  are  in  the  right,  but  we  mean 
to  aver,  that  the  object  of  this  work  is  not  so  much 
either   to  build  up  new  systems,  or  to  put  down  old. 
ones,  as  by  shewing  man  the  inconclusivcRess  of  his 
reasonings  upon  matters  not  accessible  to  his  corar 
prehension — to  induce  him  to  be  more  tolerant  to  his 
neigfhbour — to  invite  him  to  be  less  rancorous  ag^ainst 
those  who  do  not  see  with  his  eyes — to  hold  forth  to 
him   motives  for  forbearance,    against   those   whose 
system  of  faith  may  not  exactly  harmonize  with  his 
own — to   render   him    less   ferocious  in   support    of 
opinions,  which,  if  he  will  but  discard  his  prejudices, 
he  may  find  not  so  solidly  bottomed  as  he  imagines. 
All  we  know  is  scarcely  more  than  that  the  motion 
we  witness  in  the  universe  is  the  necessary  conse-? 
quence  of  the  laws  of  matter ;  that  the  uniformity  of 
this  motion  is  evidence  of  their  immutability  ;  that  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  it  cannot  cease  to  act  in  the 
manner  it  does,  as  long  as  the  same  causes  operate, 
governed  by  the  same  circumstances.    We  evidently 
see  that  motion,  however  resfular  in  our  mind,  that 
order,    however   beautiful    to   our  admiring   optics, 
yields  to  what  we  term  disorder,  to  that  which  we. 
designate  frightful  confusion,  as  soon  as  new  causes, 
not  analogous  to  the  preceding,  either  disturb  or  sus- 
pend their  action.     We  further  know  that  a  better 
knowledge  of  nature,  the  consequence  of  time,  the 
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result  ofpalient,  laborious,  physical  researches,  with 
the  comparison  of  facts  and  the  application  of  ex- 
perience, has  enabled  man  in  many  instances  to  di- 
vert from  himself  the  evil  effects  of  inevitable  causes, 
which  anterior  to  these  discoveries  overwhelmed  his 
iiuhappy  progenitors  with  ruin.  How  far  these  salu- 
tary developeraents  are  to  be  carried  by  industry, 
what  may  be  atchievcd  by  honesty,  what  light  is  to 
be  gathered  from  the  recession  of  prejudice,  the 
wisest  among  men  is  not  competent  to  decide.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  phenomena  which  for  ages  were  sup- 
posed to  denounce  the  anger  of  the  Deity  against 
mankind,  are  now  well  understood  to  be  common 
effects  of  natural  causes. 

Order,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shewn,  is  only  ilm 
effects  which  result  to  ourselves  from  a  series  of 
motion  ;  there  cannot  be  any  disorder  relatively  to 
the  great  whole  ;  in  which  all  that  takes  place  is 
necessary;  in  which  every  thing  is  determined  by 
laws  which  nothing-  can  change.  The  order  of  na- 
ture may  be  damaged  or  destroyed  relatively  to 
ourselves,  but  it  is  never  contradicted  relatively  to 
herself,  since  she  cannot  act  otherwise  than  she  does: 
if  we  attribute  to  her  the  evils  we  sustain,  we  are 
equally  obliged  to  acknowledge  we  owe  to  her  the 
good  we  experience. 

It  is  said,  that  animals  furnish  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  powerful  cause  of  their  existence ;  that  the 
admirable  harmony  of  their  pass,  the  mutual  assist- 
ance they  lend  each  other,  the  regularity  with  which 
they  fulfill  their  functions,  the  preservation  of  these 
parts,  the  conservation  of  such  complicated  wholes, 
announce  a  workman  who  unites  wisdom  with  power; 
in  short,  whole  tracts  of  anatomy  and  botany  have 
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been  copied  to  prove  nothing'  more  than  that  these 
things  exist,  for  of  the  power  that  produced  them 
there  cannot  remain  a  doubt.  We  shall  never  learn 
more  from  these  erudite  tracts,  save  that  there  exists 
in  nature  certain  elements  with  an  aptitude  to  at- 
traction ;  a  disposition  to  unite,  suitable  to  fornj 
wholes,  to  induce  combinations  capable  of  producing 
■very  striking  effects.  To  be  surprised  that  the  brain, 
the  heart,  the  arteries,  the  veins,  the  eyes,  the  ears 
of  an  animal,  act  as  we  see  them — that  the  roots  of 
plants  attract  juices,  or  that  trees  produce  fruit,  is 
to  be  surprised  that  a  tree,  a  plant,  or  an  animal 
exists  at  all.  These  beings  would  not  exist,  or 
would  no  longer  be  that  which  we  know  they  are,  if 
they  ceased  to  act  as  tliey  do :  this  is  what  happens 
when  ihey  die.  If  the  formation,  the  combination, 
the  modes  of  action,  variously  possessed  by  these 
beings,  if  their  conservation  for  a  season,  followed 
by  their  destruction  or  dissolution,  prove  any  thing, 
it  is  the  immutability  of  those  laws  which  operate  in 
nature :  we  cannot  doubt  the  power  of  nature  ;  she 
produces  all  the  animals  we  behold,  by  the  combi- 
nation of  matter,  continually  in  motion;  the  harmony 
that  subsists  between  the  componeilt  parts  of  these 
beings,  is  a  consequence  of  the  necessary  laws  of 
their  nature,  and  of  that  which  results  from  their 
combination.  As  soon  as  this  accord  .ceases,  the 
animal  is  necessarily  destroyed  :  from  this  we  must 
conclude  that  every  mutation  in  nature  is  necessary; 
is  only  a  consequence  of  its  laws;  that  it  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  it  is,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  placed. 

Man,  who  looks  upon  himself  as  the  chef  d^  cBuvre, 
furnishes  more  than  any  other  production  a  proof  of 
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the  immutability  of  the  laws  of  nature:  in  this  sensi- 
ble, intelliofent,  thinking  being,  whose  vanity  leads 
him  to  believe  himself  the  sole  object  of  the  divine 
predilection,  who  forms  his  God  after  his  own  pecu- 
liar model,  we  see  only  a  more  inconstant,  a  more 
brittle  machine  ;  one  more  subject  to  be  deranged  by 
its  extretne  complication,  than  the  grosser  beings  : 
beasts  destitute  of  our  knowledge,  plants  that  vege- 
tate, j-^tones  devoid  of  feeling,  are  in  many  respects 
beings  mf»re  highly  favored  than  man  :  they  are  at 
least  exempted  from  the  sorrows  of  the  mind — from 
the  torments  of  reflection — from  that  devouring  cha- 
grin to  u  hich  he  is  so  frequently  a  prey.  Who  is  he 
who  would  not  be  a  plait  or  a  stone,  every  time  re- 
miniscence forces  upon  his  imagination  the  irrepa- 
rable loss  of  a  beloved  object?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  be  an  inanimate  mass,  than  a  restless,  tur- 
bulent, superstitious  being,  who  does  nothing  but 
tremble  under  the  imaginary  displeasure  of  beings  of 
his  own  creation  ;  who  to  support  his  own  gloomy 
opinions,  immolates  his  fellow  creatures  at  the  shrine 
of  his  idol  ;  who  ravages  the  country,  and  deluges 
the  earth  with  the  blood  of  tho^e  who  happen  to 
differ  from  him  on  a  speculative  point  of  an  unintel- 
ligible creed  ?  Beings  destitute  of  life,  bereft  of 
feeling,  without  memory,  not  having  the  faculties  of 
thought,  at  least  are  not  afflicted  by  the  idea  of  either 
the  past,  the  present,  or  the  future ;  they  do  not  at 
any  rate  believe  themselves  in  danger  of  becoming 
eternally  unhappy,  because  they  may  have  reasoned 
badly  ;  or  because  they  happened  to  be  born  in  a  land 
where  truth  has  never  yet  shed  its  refulgent  beams 
on  the  darkened  mind  of  perplexed  mortals. 

Let  it  Bot  then  be  said  that  we  cannot  have  an 
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idea  of  a  work,  wiihout  also  having  an  itlea  of  the 
workman,  as  dislitiguished  from  his  work:  the  sa- 
vage, when  he  first  beheld  the  terrible  operation  of 
gunpowder,  did  not  form  the  most  distant  idea  that 
it  was  the  work  of  a  man  like  himself.  Nature  is 
not  to  be  contemplated  as  a  work  of  this  kind  ;  she 
is  self-existent.  In  her  bosom  every  thing  is  pro-  . 
duced :  she  is  an  immense  elaboralory,  provided 
with  materials,  who  makes  the  instruments  of  which 
she  avails  herself  in  her  operations.  All  her  works 
are  the  effects  of  her  own  energies;  of  those  agents 
which  she  herself  produces ;  of  those  immutable 
laws  by  which  she  sets  every  thing  in  activity. 
Eternal,  indestructible  elements,  ever  in  motion, 
combine  themselves  variously,  and  thus  give  birth 
to  all  beings,  to  all  the  phenomena  which  fill  the 
weak  eyes  of  erring  mortals  with  wonder  and  dis- 
may ;  to  all  the  effects,  whether  good  or  bad,  of 
which  man  experiences  the  influence ;  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  he  undergoes,  from  the  moment  of  his 
birth  until  that  of  his  death ;  to  order  and  to  con- 
fusion, which  he  never  discriminates  but  by  the 
various  modes  in  which  he  is  affected  :  in  short,  to 
all  those  miraculous  spectacles  with  which  he  occur 
pies  his  meditation — upon  which  he  exercises  his 
reason-— which  frequently  spread  consternation  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  These  elements  need  no- 
thing when  circumstances  favour  their  junction, 
save  their  own  peculiar  properties,  whether  indivi- 
dual or  united,  with  the  motion  that  is  essential  to 
them,  to  produce  all  those  phenomena  which  powes- 
fully  striking  the  senses  of  mankind,  either  fill  him 
with  admiration,  or -stagger  him  with  alarm. 
:    But  supposing  for  a  moment  that  it  was  impos- 
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sible  to  conceive  the  work,  without  also  conceiving  1 
the  workman,  who  watches  over  his  work,  where 
must  we  place  this  workman  ?  Shall  it  be  interior 
or  exterior  to  his  production?  Is  he  matter  and 
motion,  or  is  he  only  space  or  the  vacuum?  In  all 
these  cases  either  he  would  be  nothing,  or  he  ^vould 
be  contained  in  nature :  as  nature  contains  only 
matter  and  motion,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the 
agent  who  moves  it  is  material  ;  that  he  is  corpo- 
real;  if  this  agent  be  exterior  to  nature,  then  we 
can  no  longer  form  any  idea  of  the  place  which  he 
occupieth:  neither  can  we  better  conceive  an  imma* 
terial  beincj ;  nor  the  mode  in  which  a  spirit  wiihout 
extent  can  act  upon  matter  from  which  ii  is  sepa- , 
rated.  These  unknown  spaces,  vvhich  imagination." 
has  placed  bevond  the  visible  world,  can  have  no 
existence  for  a  beino^,  v/ho  with  difficulty  sees  down 
to  his  feet;  he  cannot  paint  to  his  mind  any  image 
of  the  power  which  inhabit  them;  but  if  he  is  com- 
pelled to  form  some  kind  of  a  picture,  he  must 
combine  at  random  the  fantastical  colours  which  he 
is  ever  obliged  to  draw  from  the  world  he  inhabits: 
in  this  case,  he  vvill  really  do  no  more  than  repro- 
duce in  idea,  part  or  parcels  of  that  which  he  has 
actually  seen;  he  will  form  a  v^hole  which  perhaps 
has  no  existence  in  nature,  but  which  it  will  be  in 
vain  he  strives  to  distinguish  from  her;  to  place  out 
of  her  bosom.  When  he  shall  be  ingenuous  with 
himself,  when  he  shall  be  no  longer  willinor  to  de- 
lude  others,  he  will  be  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  portrait  he  has  painted,  although  in  its  combi- 
nation it  resembles  nothing  in  the  universe,  is  never- 
theless in  all  its  constituent"  members  an  exact 
delineation   of  that  which   nature   presents   to  our 
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view.  Hobbes  in  his  Leviathan  says,  '*  The  uni- 
verse, the  whole  mass  of  things,  is  corporeal,  that 
is  to  say,  body ;  and  hath  the  dimensions  of  mag- 
nitude, namely,  length,  breadth,  and  depth  :  also 
every  part  of  body  is  likewise  body,  and  hath  the 
like  dimensions ;  and  consequently  every  part  of 
the  universe  is  body ;  and  that  which  is  not  body, 
is  no  part  of  the  universe;  and  because  the  universe 
is  all,  that  which  is  no  part  of  it  is  nothing;  and 
consequently  no  where:  nor  cloes  it  follow  from 
hence,  that  spirits  are  nothing,  for  they  have  di- 
mensions, and  are  therefore  really  bodies ;  though 
that  name  in  common  speech  be  given  to  such 
bodies  only  as  are  visible,  or  palpable^  that  is,  that 
have  some  degree  of  opacity :  but  for  spirits  they 
call  them  incorporeal ;  which  is  a  nanse  of  more 
honour,  and  may  therefore  with  more  piety  be  at- 
tributed to  God  himself,  in  whom  we  consider  not 
what  attribute  expresseth  best  his  nature,  which  is 
incomprehensible;  but  what  best  expresseth  our 
desire  to  honour  him." 

It  will  be  insisted  that  if  a  statue  or  a  watch 
were  shewn  to  a  savage,  who  had  never  before  seen 
either,  he  would  not  be  able  to  prevent  himself  from 
acknowledging  that  these  things  were  the  works 
of  some  intelligent  agent  of  greater  ability,  possess- 
ing more  industry  than  himself:  it  will  be  concluded 
from  thence,  that  we  are  in  like  manner  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  the  universe,  that  man,  that  the 
various  phenomena,  are  the  works  of  an  agent,  whose 
intelligence  is  more  comprehensive,  whose  power 
far  surpasses  our  own.  Granted :  who  has  ever 
doubted  it?  the  proposition  is  self-evident;  it  cannot 
admit  of  even  a  cavil.    Nevertheless  we  reply,  in 
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ih^  first  place,  that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
nature  is  extremely  powerful  ;  diligently  industrious: 
we  admire  her  activity  every  time  vs^e  are  surprised 
by  the  extent,  every  time  we  contemplate  the  variety, 
every  time  we  behold  those  complicated  effects 
which  are  displayed  in  her  works;  or  whenever  we 
take  the  pains  to  meditate  upon  them  :  nevertheless^ 
she  is  not  really  more  industrious  in  one  of  her  works 
than  she  is  in  another;  she  is  not  fathomed  with 
more  ease  in  those  we  call  her  most  contemptible 
productions,  than  she  is  in  her  most  sublime  efforts: 
we  no  more  understand  how  she  has  been  capable 
of  producing  a  stone  or  a  metal,  than  the  means  by  ^ ^^ 
which  she  organized  a  head  like  that  of  the  illus-j 
trious  Newton.  We  call  that  man  industrious  who 
can  accomplish  things  which  we  cannot ;  nature  is 
competent  to  every  thing:  as  soon  therefore  as  a 
thing  exists,  it  is  a  proof  she  has  been  capable  of 
producing  it :  but  it  is  never  more  than  relatively  to 
to  ourselves  that  we  judge  beings  to  be  industrious]; 
we  then  compare  them  to  ourselves  ;  and  as  we 
enjoy  a  quality  which  we  call  intelligence,  by  the 
assistance  of  which  we  accomplish  things,  by  which 
we  display  our  diligence,  we  naturally  conclude  ! 
from  it,  that  those  works  which  most  astonish  us,  ( 
do  not  belong  to  her,  but  are  to  be  ascribed  to  an 
intelligent  being  like  ourselves,  but  in  whom  we 
make  the  intelligence  commensurate  with  the  asto-  ^ 
nishment  these  phenomena  excite  in  us ;  that  is  toJ 
say,  in  other  words,  to  our  own  peculiar  ignorance, 
and  the  weakness  incident  to  our  nature. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  observe,  that  the 
savage,  to  whom  either  the  statue  or  the  watch  is 
brought,  will  or  will  not  have  ideas  of  human  in- 
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diistry :  if  he  has  ideas  of  it,  he  will  feel  that  this 
watch  or  this  statue,  may  be  the  work  of  a  being 
of  his  own  species,  enjoying  faculties  of  which  he  is 
himself  deficient:  if  he  has  no  idea  of  it,  if  he  has 
no  comprehension  of  the  resources  of  human  art, 
when  lie  beholds  the  spontaneous  motion  of  the 
watch,  he  will  be  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it 
is  an  animal,  which  cannot  be  the  work  of  man. 
Multiplied  experience  confirms  this  mode  of  think- 
ing^ which  is  ascribed  to  the  savao:e.  The  Peruvians 
mistook  the  Spaniards  for  gods,  because  they  made 
use  of  gunpowder,  rode  on  horseback,  and  came  in 
vessels  which  sailed  quite  alone.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  islai»d  of  Tenian  beings  ionorant  of  fire  before 
the  arrival  of  Europeans,  the  first  lime  they  saw  it, 
conceived  it  to  be  an  animal  who  devoured  the  wood. 
Thus  it  is,  that  the  savage,  in  the  same  manner  as 
many  great  and  learned  men,  who  believe  them- 
selves much  more  acute,  will  attribute  the  strange 
effects  that  strike  his  organs,  to  a  genius  or  to  a 
spirit;  that  is  to  say,  to  an  unknown  power;  to 
whom  he  will  ascribe  capabilities  of  which  he  be- 
lieves the  beings  of  his  own  species  are  entirely 
destitute :  by  this  he  will  prove  nothing,  except 
that  he  is  himself  ignorant  of  what  man  is  capable 
of  producing.  It  is  thus  that  a  raw  unpolished 
people  raise  their  eyes  to  heaven,  every  time  they 
witness  some  unusual  phenomenon.  It  is  thus  that 
the  people  denominate  all  those  strange  effects, 
with  the  natural  causes  of  which  they  are  ignorant, 
miraculous,  supernatural,  divine;  but  these  are  not 
by  reasonable  persons  therefore  considered  proofs  of 
what  they  assert:  as  the  multitude  are  generally 
unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  any  thing,    every 
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object  becomes   a   miracle   in  their  eyes;    at   least 
they  imagine  God   is   the  immediate  cause  of  the 
good  they  enjoy — of  the  evil  they  suffer.     U\  short, 
it  is  thus  that  the  theologians  themselves  solve  every 
difficulty  that  starts  in  their  road ;  they  ascribe  to 
God  all  those  phenomena,  of  the  causes  of  which 
either  they  are  themselves  ignorant,  or  else   unwil- 
ling that  man  should  be  acquainted  with  the  source. 
In  the  third  place,    the   savage,  in   openincr  the 
watch,  and  examining  its  parts,   will   perhaps  feel, 
that  this   machinery  announces   a  work  which  can 
only  be  the  result  of  human  labour.    He  will  perhaps 
perceive,  that  they  very  obviously  differ  from  the  im- 
mediate productions  of  nature,  whom  he  has  not  ob- 
served to  produce  wheels  made  of  polished  metal. 
He  will  further   notice,    perhaps,    that   tltese   parts 
when    separated,    no  longer  act   as  they  did  when 
they  were  combined  ;    that  the  motion  he  so   much 
admired,  ceases  when  their  union  is  broken.     After 
these  observations,  he  will  attribute  the  watch  to  the 
ingenuity  of  man  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  a   being  like 
himself,  of  whom  he  has  some  ideas,   but  whom  he 
judges  capable  to  construct  machines  to  which  he  is 
himself  utterly  incompetent.    In  short,  he  will  ascribe 
the  honour  of  his  watch  to  a  being  known  to  him  in 
some  respects,  provided  with  faculties  very  far  supe- 
rior to  his  own  ;    but  he  will  be  at  an  immense  dis- 
tance from  the  belief,  that  this  material  work,  whose 
ingenuity  pleases  him  so  much,  can  be  the  effect  of  an 
immaterial  cause  ;  or  of  an  agent  destitute  of  oro-ans, 
without  extent;  whose  action  upon  material  being's 
cannot  be  within  the  sphere  of  his  comprehension. 
Nevertheless,    man,  when   he  cannot   embrace   the 
causes  of  things,  does  not  scruple  to  insist  that  they 
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are  impossible  to  be  the  production  of  nature,  although 
he  is  entirely  ignorant  how  far  the  powers  of  this 
nature  extend  ;  to  what  her  capabilities  are  equal. 
In  viewing  the  world,  we  must  acknowledge  mate- 
rial causes  for  many  of  those  phenomena  which  take 
place  in  it ;  those  who  study  nature  are  continually 
adding  fresh  discoveries  to  this  list  of  physical 
causes  ;  science,  as  she  enriches  the  intellectual 
stores  of  human  enjoyment,  every  day  throws  a 
broader  light  on  the  energies  of  nature,  which  preju^ 
dic€f  aided  by  its  almost  inseparable  companion,  f^- 
7ioranCe,  would  for  ever  bind  down  in  the  fetters  of 
impotence. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  told,  that  pursuing  this 
hypothesis,  we  attribute  every  thing  to  a  blind  cause— 
to  the  fofluitous  concurrence  of  atoms — lo  chance. 
Those  only  are  called  blind  causes  of  which  we  know 
not  either  the  combination,  the  laws,  or  the  power. 
Those  effects  are  called  fortuitous,  with  whose  causes 
man  is  unacquainted  ;  to  which  his  experience  affords 
him  no  clue ;  which  his  ignorance  prevents  him  from 
foreseeing.  All  those  effects,  of  which  he  does  not 
see  the  necessary  connection  with  their  causes,  he 
attributes  to  chance.  Nature  is  not  a  blind  cause; 
she  never  acts  by  chance ;  nothing  that  she  does 
would  ever  be  considered  fortuitous,  by  him  who 
should  understand  her  mode  of  action— who  had 
a  knowledge  of  her  resources — who  was  intelligent 
in  her  ways.  Every  thing  that  she  produces  is  strictly 
necessary — is  never  more  than  a  consequence  of  her 
eternal,  immutable  laws;  all  is  connected  in  her  by 
invisible  bonds ;  every  effect  we  witness  flows  ne- 
cessarily from  its  cause,  whether  we  are  in  a  con- 
dition to  fathom  it,  op  whether  we  are  obliged  to  lel 
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it  remain  hidden  from  our  view.  It  is  very  possible 
there  should  be  ignorance  on  our  part ;  but  the 
words  spirit,  intelligence,  will  not  remedy  this  igno- 
rance ;  they  will  rather  redouble  it,  by  arrestino- 
our  research;  by  preventing  us  from  conquering 
those  impediments  which  obstruct  us  in  probing  the 
natural  causes  of  the  effects,  with  which  our  visual 
faculties  bring  us  acquainted. 

This  may  serve  for  an  answer  to  the  clamour  of 
those  who  raise  perpetual  objections  to  the  partizans 
of  nature,  by  unceasingly  accusing  them  with  attri- 
buting every  thing  to  chance.  Chance  is  a  word 
devoid  of  sense,  which  furnishes  no  substantive  idea; 
at  least  it  indicates  only  the  ignorance  of  its  em- 
ployers. Nevertheless,  we  are  triumphantly  told,  it 
is  reiterated  continually,  that  a  regular  work  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  the  concurrence  of  chance.  Never, 
we  are  informed,  will  it  be  possible  to  arrive  at 
the  formation  of  a  poem  such  as  the  Iliad,  by 
means  of  letters  thrown  together  promiscuously  or 
combined  at  random.  We  agree  to  it  without  he- 
sitation; but,  ingenuously,  are  the  letters  which 
compose  a  poem  thrown  with  the  hand  in  the 
manner  of  dice  1  It  would  avail  as  much  to  say,  we 
could  not  pronounce  a  discourse  with  the  feet.  It  is 
nature,  who  combines  according  to  necessary  laws, 
under  given  circumstances,  a  head  organized  in  a 
mode  suitable  to  bring  forth  a  poem:  it  is  nature 
who  asserabless  the  elements,  which  furnish  man 
with  a  brain  competent  to  give  birth  to  such  a  work: 
it  is  nature,  who,  through  the  medium  of  the  imagi- 
nation, by  means  of  the  passions,  in  consequence  of 
the  temperament  which  she  bestows  upon  man,  ca- 
pacitates him    to  produce  such   a  masterpiece  of 
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fancy ;  such  a  never-fading  effort  of  the  naind :  it 
is  his  brain  modified  in  a  certain  manner,  crowded 
with  ideas,  decorated  with  images,  made  fruitful  by 
circumstances,  that  alone  can  become  the  matrix  in 
which  a  poem  can  be  conceived  —  in  which  the 
matter  of  it  can  be  digested :  this  is  the  only 
womb  whose  activity  could  usher  to  an  admir- 
ing world,  the  sublime  stanzas  which  develope  the 
story  of  the  unfortunate  Priam,  and  immortalize 
their  author.  A  head  organized  like  that  of  Homer, 
furnished  with  the  same  vigour,  glowing  with  the 
same  vivid  imagination,  enriched  with  the  same 
erudition,  placed  under  the  same  circumstances, 
would  necessarily,  and  not  by  chance,  produce  the 
the  poem  of  the  Iliad  ;  at  least,  unless  it  be  denied 
that  causes  similar  in  every  thing  must  produce 
effects  perfectly  identical.  We  should  without 
doubt  be  surprised,  if  there  were  in  a  dice-box  a 
hundred  thousand  dice,  to  see  a  hundred  thousand 
sixes  follow  in  succession  ;  but  if  these  dice  were  all 
cogored  or  loaded,  our  surprise  would  cease:  the 
particles  of  matter  may  be  compared  to  cogged  dice, 
that  is  to  say,  always  producing  certain  determinate 
effects  under  certain  given  circumstances;  these  par- 
ticles being  essentially  varied  in  themselves,  countless 
in  their  combinations,  they  are  cogged  in  myriads  of 
different  modes.  The  head  of  Homer,  or  of  Virgil, 
was  no  more  than  an  assemblage  of  particles,  pos- 
sessing peculiar  properties;  or  if  they  will,  of  dice 
cogged  by  nature ;  that  is  to  say,  of  beings  so  com- 
bined, of  matter  so  wrought,  as  to  produce  the 
beautiful  poems  of  the  Iliad  or  the  ^neid.  As  much 
may  be  said  of  all  other  productions:  indeed,  what 
are  men   themselves  but   cogged   dice  —  machines 
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into  which  nature  has  infused  the  bias  requisite  to 
produce  effects  of  a  certain  description?  A  man  of 
genius  produces  a  good  work,  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  tree  of  a  good  species,  placed  in  a  prolific  soil, 
cultivated  with  care,  grafted  with  judgnaent,  pro-  J 
duces  excellent  fruit. 

Then  is  it  not  either  knavery  or  puerility,  to  talk 
of  composing  a  work  by  scattering  letters  with  the 
hand;  by  promiscuously  mingling  characters;  or 
gathering  together  by  chance,  that  which  can  only 
result  from  a  human  brain,  with  a  peculiar  organiza- 
tion, modified  after  a  certain  manner?  The  principle 
of  human  generation  does  not  develope  itself  by 
chance ;  it  cannot  be  nourished  with  effect,  expanded 
into  life,  but  in  the  womb  of  a  woman :  a  confused 
heap  of  characters,  a  jumble  of  symbols,  is  nothing 
more  than  an  assemblage  of  signs,  whose  proper 
arrangement  is  adequate  to  paint  human  ideas; 
but  in  order  that  these  ideas  may  be  correctly  de- 
lineated, it  is  previously  requisite  that  they  should 
have  been  conceived,  combined,  nourished,  con- 
nected, and  developed  in  the  brain  of  a  poet ;  where 
circumstances  make  them  fructify,  mature  them,  and 
bring  them  forth  in  perfection,  by  reason  of  the  fe- 
cundity, generated  by  the  genial  warmth  and  the 
peculiar  energy  of  the  matrix,  in  which  these  intel- 
lectual seeds  shall  have  been  placed.  Ideas  in 
combining,  expanding,  connecting,  and  associating 
themselves,  form  a  whole,  like  all  the  other  bodies 
of  nature :  this  whole  affords  us  pleasure,  becomes 
a  source  of  enjoyment,  when  it  gives  birth  to  agree- 
able sensations  in  the  mind ;  when  it  offers  to  our 
examination  pictures  calculated  to  move  us  in  a 
lively  manner.     It  is  thus  that  the  history  of  the 
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Trojan  war,  as  digested  in  the  head  of  Homer, 
ushered  into  the  world  with  all  the  fascinating  har- 
mony of  numbers  peculiar  to  himself,  has  the  power 
of  giving  a  pleasurable  impulse  to  heads,  who  by 
their  analogy  with  that  of  this  incomparable  Gre- 
cian, are  in  a  capacity  to  feel  its  beauties. 

From  this  it  will  be  obvious,  that  nothing  can  be 
produced  by  chance ;  that  no  effect  can  exist  with- 
out an  adequate  cause  for  its  existence ;  that  the 
one  must  ever  be  commensurate  with  the  other.  All 
the  works  of  nature  grow  out  of  the  uniform  action 
of  invariable  laws,  whether  our  mind  can  with  faci- 
lity follow  the  concatenation  of  the  successive  causes 
which  operate  ;  or  whether,  as  in  her  more  compli- 
cated productions,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  impos- 
sibility of  distinguishing  the  various  springs  which 
she  sets  in  motion  to  give  birth  to  her  phenomena. 
To  nature,  the  difficulty  is  not  more  to  produce  a 
great  poet,  capable  of  writing  an  admirable  poem, 
than  to  form  a  glittering  stone  or  a  shining  metal 
which  gravitates  towards  a  centre.  The  mode  she 
adopts  to  give  birth  to  these  various  beings,  is 
equally  unknown  to  us,  when  we  have  not  meditated 
upon  it;  frequently  the  most  sedulous  attention,  the 
most  patient  investigation  affords  us  no  information  ; 
sometimes,  however,  the  unwearied  industry  of  the 
philosopher  is  rewarded,  by  throwing  into  light  the 
most  mysterious  operations.  Thus  the  keen  pene- 
tration of  a  Newton,  aided  by  uncommon  diligence, 
developed  the  starry  system,  which,  for  so  many 
thousand  years,  had  eluded  the  research  of  all  th© 
astronomers  by  whom  he  was  preceded.  Thus  the 
sagacity  of  a  Harvey  giving  vigour  to  his  applica- 
tion, brought  out  of  the  obscurity  in  which  for  almost 
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countless  centuries  it  had  been  buried,  the  true 
course  pursued  by  the  sanguinary  fluid,  when  cir- 
culating through  the  veins  and  arteries  of  man, 
giving  activity  to  his  machine,  diff'using  life  through 
his  system,  and  enabling  him  to  perform  those 
actions  which  so  frequently  strike  an  astonished 
w^orld  with  wonder  and  regret.  Thus  Gallileo,  by 
a  quickness  of  perception,  a  depth  of  reasoning 
peculiar  to  himself,  held  up  to  an  admiring  world, 
the  actual  form  and  situation  of  the  planet  we  inha- 
bit; which  until  then  had  escaped  the  observation 
of  the  most  profound  geniuses — the  most  subtle  me- 
taphysicians— the  whole  host  of  priests ;  which  when 
first  promulgated  was  considered  so  extraordinary, 
so  contradictory  to  all  the  then  received  opinions, 
either  sacred  or  profane,  that  he  was  ranked  as  an 
atheist,  as  an  impious  blasphemer,  to  hold  com- 
munion with  whom,  would  secure  to  the  communers 
a  place  in  the  regions  of  everlasting  torment;  in 
short,  it  was  held  an  heresy  of  such  an  indelible  dye, 
that  notwithstanding  the  infallibility  of  his  sacred 
function,  Pope  Gregory,  who  then  filled  the  papal 
chair,  excommunicated  all  those  who  had  the  teme- 
rity to  accredit  so  abominable  a  doctrine. 

Man  is  born  by  the  necessary  concurrence  of  those 
elements  suitable  to  his  construction ;  he  increases 
in  bulk,  corroborates  his  system,  expands  his  powers, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  plant  or  a  stone ;  which  as 
well  as  himself,  are  augmented  in  their  volume, 
invigorated  in  their  capabilities,  by  the  addition  of 
homogeneous  matter,  that  exists  within  the  sphere 
of  their  attraction.  Man  feels,  thinks,  receives  ideas, 
acts  after  a  certain  manner,  that  is  to  sayj  accord- 
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ing  to  his  organic  structure,  which  is  peculiar  to 
himself;  that  renders  him  susceptible  of  modifica- 
tions, of  which  the  stone  and  the  plant  are  utterly 
incapable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  organization 
of  these  beings  is  of  a  nature  to  enable  them  to 
receive  other  modifications,  which  man  is  not  more 
capacitated  to  experience,  than  the  stone  or  the 
plant  are  those  which  constitute  him  what  he  is. 
In  consequence  of  this  peculiar  arrangement,  the 
man  of  genius  produces  works  of  merit ;  the  plant 
when  it  is  healthy  yields  delicious  fruits  ;  the  stone 
when  it  is  placed  in  a  suitable  matrix  possesses  a 
glittering  brilliance  which  dazzles  the  eyes  of  mor- 
tals ;  each  in  their  sphere  of  action  both  surprise  and 
delight  us ;  because  we  feel  that  they  excite  in  us 
sensations,  that  harmonize  with  what  we  call  order; 
in  consequence  of  the  pleasure  they  infuse,  by  the 
rarity,  by  the  magnitude,  and  by  the  variety  of  the 
effects  which  they  occasion  us  to  experience.  Ne- 
vertheless, that  which  is  found  most  admirable  in 
the  productions  of  nature,  that  which  is  most 
esteemed  in  the  actions  of  man,  most  highly  va- 
lued in  animals,  most  sought  after  in  vegetation, 
most  in  request  among  fossils,  is  never  more  than 
the  natural  effects  of  the  different  particles  of  mat- 
ter, diversely  arranged,  variously  combined,  sub- 
mitted to  numerous  modifications  ;  from  matter  thus 
united  result  organs,  brains,  temperament,  taste, 
talents,  all  the  multifarious  properties,  all  the  mul- 
titudinous qualities,  which  discriminate  the  beings 
whose  multiplied  activity  make  up  the  sum  of  what 
is  designated  animated  nature. 

Nature  then  produces  nothing  but  what  is  neces- 
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sary ;  it  is  not  by  fortuitous  combinations,  by  chance 
throws,  that  she  exhibits  to  our  view  the  beings  we 
behold;  all  her  throws  are  sure,  all  the  causes  she 
employs  have  infallibly  their  effects.     Whenever  she 
gives  birth  to  extraordinary,  marvellous,  rare  beings, 
it  is,  that  the  requisite  order  of  things,  the  concur- 
rence of  the  necessary  productive  causes,  happens 
but  seldom.     As  soon  as   those  beings  exist,  they 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  nature,  equally  with  the  most 
familiar  of  her  productions ;  to  nature  every  thing 
is  equally  possible,  equally  facile,  when  she  assem- 
bles together  the  instruments  or  the  causes  neces- 
sary to  act.     Thus  it  seems  presumption  in  man  to/ 
set  limits  to  the  powers  of  nature,  which  he  so  very 
imperfectly  understands.     The  combinations,   or  if 
they  will,  the  throws  that  she  makes  in  an  eternity 
of  existence,  can  easily  produce  all  the  beings  that 
have  existed :  her  eternal   march  must  necessarily 
bring  forth,  again  and  again^  the  most  astonishing 
circumstances ;    the  most  rare  occurrences  ;    those 
most  calculated  to  rouse  the  wonder,  to  elicit  the  ad- 
miration  of  beings,  who  are  only  in  a  condition  to  7 
give  them  a  momentary  consideration  ;  who  can  get 
nothing  more  than  a  glimpse,  without  ever  having 
either  the  leisure  or  the  means  to  search  into  causes, 
,  which  lie  hid  from  their  weak  eyes,  in  the  depths  of 
Cimmerian  obscurity.  Countless  throws  during  eter- 
nity, with  elements  and  combinations  varied  almost 
to  infinity,    quite  with  relation   to  man,  suffice   to 
produce  every  thing  of  which  he  has  a  knowledge, 
with  multitudes  of  other  effects,  of  which  he  will 
never  have  the  least  conception. 

Thus,  we  cannot  too  often  repeat  to  the  metaphj- 
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sicians,  to  the  supporters  of  immateriality,  to  the 
inconsistent  theologians,  who  commonly  ascribe  to 
their  adversaries  the  most  ridiculous  opinions,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  easy,  short-lived  triumph  in  the 
prejudiced  eyes  of  the  multitude  ;  or  in  the  stagnant 
minds  of  those  who  never  examine  deeply ;  that 
chance  is  nothing  but  a  word,  as  well  as  many 
other  words,  imagined  solely  to  cover  the  ignorance 
of  those  to  whom  the  course  of  nature  is  inexpli- 
cable— to  shield  the  idleness  of  others  who  are  too 

^lothful  to  seek  into  the  properties  of  acting  causes. 

'  It  is  not  chance  that  has  produced  the  universe,  it  is 
self-existent;  nature  exists  necessarily  from  all  eter- 
nity :  she  is  omnipotent  because  every  thing  is 
produced  by  her  energies ;  she  is  omnipresent,  be- 
cause she  fills  all  space  ;  she  is  omniscient,  because 
every  thing  can  only  be  what  it  actually  is  ;  she  is 
immovable,  because  as  a  whole  she  cannot  be  dis- 
placed ;  she  is  immutable,  because  her  essence  can- 
not change,  although  her  forms  may  vary ;  she  is 
infinite,  because  she  cannot  have  any  bounds;  she 
is  all  perfect,  because  she  contains  every  thing :  in 
short,  she  has  all  the  abstract  qualities  of  the 
metaphysician,  all  the  moral  faculties  of  the  theo- 
logian,  without  involving  any  contradiction,   since 

,  that  which  is  the  assemblage  of  all,  must  of  neces- 

•  sity  contain  the  properties  of  all. 

*^  However  concealed  may  be  her  ways,  the  exist- 
ence of  nature  is  indubitable;  her  mode  of  action 
is  in  some  respects  known  to  us.  Experience 
amply  demonstrates  we  might,  if  we  were  more 
industrious,  become  better  acquainted  with  her  se- 
crets;   but  with  an  immaterial  substance,    with  a 
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pure  spirit,  the  mind  of  man  can  never  become 
familiar:  he  has  no  means  by  which  he  can  picture 
to  himself  this  incomprehensible,  this  inconceivable 
quality:  in  despite  therefore  of  the  roundness  of 
assertion  adopted  by  the  theologian,  notwithstanding 
all  the  subtilties  of  the  metaphysician,  it  will  al- 
ways be  for  man,  while  he  remains  such  as  he 
now  is,  in  the  language  of  Doctor  Samuel  Clarke, 
that,  ofivJiich  nothino-  can  ivith  truth  he  affirmed. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Of  Pantheism;  or  of  the  Natural  Ideas  of  the  Di- 
vinity. 


The  false  principle  that  matter  is  not  self-existent; 
that  by  its  nature  it  is  in  an  impossibility  to  move 
itself;  consequently  incompetent  to  the  production 
of  those  striking  phenomena  which  arrest  our  won- 
dering eyes  in  the  wide  expanse  of  the  universe;  it 
will  be  obvious,  to  all  who  seriously  attend  to  what 
has  preceded,  is  the  origin  of  the  proofs  upon  which 
theology  rests  the  existence  of  immateriality.  After 
these  suppositions,  as  gratuitous  as  they  are  errone- 
ous, the  fallacy  of  which  we  have  exposed  elsewhere, 
it  has  been  believed  that  matter  did  not  always  ex- 
ist, but  that  its  existence,  as  well  as  its  motion,  is  a 
production  of  time ;  due  to  a  cause  distinguished 
from  itself;  to  an  unknown  agent  to  whom  it  is  subor- 
dinate. As  man  finds  in  his  own  species  a  quality 
which  he  calls  intelligence,  which  presides  over  all  his 
actions,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  arrives  at  the  end  he 
proposes  to  himself;  he  has  clothed  this  invisible 
agent  with  this  quality,  which  he  has  extended  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  own  conception:  he  magnified 
it  thus,  because,  having  made  him  the  author  of 
effects  of  which  he  found  himself  incapable,  he  did 
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not  conceive  it  possible  that  the  intelligence  he  him- 
self possessed,  unless  it  was  prodigiously  amplified, 
would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  those  productions, 
to  which  his  erring  judgment  led  him  to  conclude 
the  natural  energy  of  physical  causes  were  not  ade- 
quate. 

As  this  aofent  was  invisible,  as  his  mode  of  action 
was  inconceivable,  he  made  him  a  spirit,  a  word 
that  really  means  nothing  more  than  that  he  is  igno- 
rant of  his  essence,  or  that  he  acts  like  the  breath  of 
which  he  cannot  trace  the  motion.  Thus,  in  speak- 
ing of  spirituality,  he  designated  an  occult  quality, 
which  he  deemed  suitable  to  a  concealed  being, 
whose  mode  of  action  was  always  imperceptible  to 
the  senses.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  origi- 
nally the  word  spirit  was  not  meant  to  designate  im- 
materiality ;  but  a  matter  of  a  more  subtile  nature  than 
that  which  acted  coarsely  on  the  organs  :  still  of  a 
nature  capable  of  penetrating  the  grosser  matter — of 
communicatino;  to  it  motion — of  instilling^  into  it  ac- 
live  life — of  giving  birth  to  those  combinations — of 
imparting  to  them  those  modifications,  which  his  or- 
gannic  structure  rendered  him  competent  to  disco- 
ver. Such  was,  as  has  been  shewn,  that  all-powerful 
Jupiter,  who  in  the  theology  of  the  ancients,  was 
originally  destined  to  represent  the  etherial,  subtile 
matter  that  penetrates,  vivifies,  and  gives  activity  to 
all  the  bodies  of  which  nature  is  the  common  assem- 
blage. 

It  would  be  grossly  deceiving  ourselves  to  believe 
that  the  idea  of  spirituality,  such  as  the  subtilty  of 
dreaming  metaphysicians  present  it  in  these  days, 
was  that  which  offered  itself  to  our  forefathers  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  human  mind.   This  immateriality, 
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which  excludes  all  analogy  with  any  thing  but  ilself 
— which  bears  no  resemblance  to  any  thing  of  which 
man  is  capacitated  to  have  a  knowledge,  was,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  the  slow,  the  tardy  fruit  of 
his  imagination,  after  he  had  quitted  experience,  and 
renounced  his  reason.  Men  reared  in  luxurious  lei- 
sure, unceasingly  meditating,  without  the  assistance 
of  those  natural  helps  with  which  attentive  obser- 
vation would  have  furnished  them,  by  degrees  ar- 
rived at  the  formation  of  this  incomprehensible  qua- 
lity, which  is  so  fugitive,  that  although  man  has  been 
compelled  to  reverence  it,  to  accredit  it  against  all 
the  evidence  of  his  senses,  they  have  never  yet  been 
enabled  to  give  any  other  explanation  of  its  nature, 
than  by  using  a  term  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  at- 
tach any  intelligible  idea.  Seraphis  said,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  *'  that  in  making  him  adopt  the  opinion 
of  spirituality,  they  had  deprived  him  of  his  God.*' 
Many  fathers  of  the  church  have  given  a  human 
form  to  the  Divinity,  and  treated  all  those  as  heretics 
who  made  him  spiritual.  Thus  by  dint  of  reasoning, 
by  force  of  subtilizing,  the  word  spirit  no  longer 
presents  any  one  image  upon  which  the  mind  can 
fix  itself;  when  they  are  desirous  to  speak  of  it,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  understand  them,  seeing  that 
each  visionary  paints  it  after  his  own  manner ;  and 
in  the  portrait  he  fornas,  consults  only  his  own  tem- 
perament, follows  nothing  but  his  own  imagination, 
adopts  nothing  but  his  own  peculiar  reveries  ;  the 
only  point  in  which  they  are  at  all  in  unison,  is  in 
assigning  to  it  inconceivable  qualities,  which  they 
naturally  enough  believe  are  best  suited  to  the  in- 
comprehensible beings  they  have  delineated  :  from 
the  incompatible  heap  of  these  qualities,  generally 
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resulted  a  whole,  whose  existence  they  thus  rendered 
impossible.  In  short,  this  word,  which  has  occupied 
the  research  of  so  many  learned  and  intelligent  men, 
which  is  considered  of  such  importance  to  mankind, 
has  been,  in  consequence  of  theological  reveries,  al- 
ways fluctuating  :  these  never  bearing  the  least  re- 
semblance to  each  other,  it  has  become  destitute  of 
any  fixed  sense,  a  mere  sound,  to  which  each  who 
echoes  it  affixes  his  own  peculiar  ideas,  which  are 
Hever  in  harmony  with  those  of  his  neighbour;  which 
indeed  are  not  even  steady  in  himself,  but  like  the 
camelion,  assume  the  colour  of  every  differing  cir- 
cumstance. This  unintellio^ible  word  has  been  sub- 
stiluted  for  the  more  intelligible  one  of  matter;  man, 
when  clothed  with  power,  has  entertained  the  most 
rancorous  antipathies,  pursued  the  most  barbarous 
persecutions,  against  those  who  have  not  been  en^ 
abled  to  contemplate  this  changeable  idea  under  the 
same  point  of  view  with  himself. 

There  have,  however,  been  men  who  had  sufficient 
courage  to  resist  this  torrent  of  opinion — to  oppose 
themselves  to  this  delirium ;  who  have  believed,  that 
the  object  which  was  announced  as  the  most  im- 
portant for  mortals,  as  the  sole  object  worthy  af 
their  thoughts,  demanded  an  attentive  examination  ; 
who  apprehended  that  if  experience  could  be  of 
any  utility,  if  judgment  could  afford  any  advan- 
tage, if  reason  was  of  any  use  w^hatever,  it  must, 
most  unquestionably  be,  to  consider  this  quality 
so  opposed  to  every  thing  in  nature,  which  was 
said  to  regulate  all  the  beings  which  she  contains. 
These  quickly  saw  they  could  not  subscribe  to  the 
general  opinion  of  the  uninformed,  who  never  exa- 
mine any  thing,   who   take   every  thing  upon    the 
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Credit  of  others  ;  much  less  was  it  consistent  with 
sound  sense  to  agree  with  their  guides,  who,  either 
deceivers  or  deceived,  forbade  others  to  submit  it 
to  the  scrutiny  of  reason  ;  who  were  themselves  fre- 
quently in  an  utter  incapacity  to  pass  it  under  such 
an  ordeal.  Thus  some  thinkers,  disgusted  with  the 
obscure  and  contradictory  notions  which  others  had 
through  habit  mechanically  attached  to  this  incom- 
prehensible property,  had  the  temerity  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them  from 
their  infancy :  calling  reason  to  their  aid  against 
those  terrors  with  which  they  alarmed  the  ignorant, 
revolting  at  the  hideous  descriptions  under  which 
they  attempted  to  defend  their  hypothesis,  they 
had  the  intrepidity  to  tear  the  veil  of  delusion ;  to 
rend  asunder  the  barriers  of  imposture ;  they  consi- 
dered wHh  calm  resolution,  this  formidable  preju- 
dice, contemplated  with  a  serene  eye  this  unsup- 
ported opinion,  examined  with  cool  deliberation 
this  fluctuating  notion,  which  had  become  the  object 
of  all  the  hopes,  the  source  of  all  the  fears,  the 
spring  of  all  the  quarrels  which  distracted  the 
mind,  and  disturbed  the  harmony  of  blind,  confid- 
ing mortals. 

The  result  of  these  inquiries  has  uniformly  been, 
a  conviction  that  no  rational  proof  has  ever  been 
adduced  in  support  of  this  hypothesis;  that  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  none  can  be  offered ; 
that  an  incorporeity  is  inconceivable  to  corporeal 
beings;  that  these  only  behold  nature  acting  after 
invariable  laws,  in  which  every  thing  is  material ; 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  which  the  world  is  the 
theatre,  spring  out  of  natural  causes ;  that  man  as 
well  as  all  the  other  beings  is  the   work   of  this 
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nature,  is  only  an  instrument  in  her  hands,  obliged 
to-  accomplish  the  eternal  decrees  of  an  imperious 
necessity. 

Whatever  efforts  the  philosopher  makes  to  pene- 
trate the  secrets  of  nature,  he  never  finds  more,  &sf 
we  have  many  times  repeated,  than  matter ;  various 
in  itself,  diversely  modified  in  consequence  of  the 
motion  it  undergoes.  Its  whole,  as  well  as  its 
parts,  displays  only  necessary  causes  producing  ne- 
cessary effects,  which  flow  necessarily  one  out  of 
the  other  :  of  which  the  mind,  aided  by  experience, 
is  more  or  less  competent  to  discover  the  concate- 
nation. In  virtue  of  their  specific  properties,  all 
the  beings  that  come  under  our  review,  gravitate 
towards  a  centre — attract  analogous  matter — repel 
that  which  is  unsuitable  to  combination — mutually 
receive  and  give  impulse — acquire  qualities— un- 
dergo modifications  which  maintain  them  in  exist- 
ence for  a  season — are  born  and  dissolved  by  the 
operation  of  an  inexorable  decree,  that  obliges  every 
thing  we  behold  to  pass  into  a  new  mode  of  exist- 
ence. It  is  to  these  continued  vicissitudes  that  are 
to  be  ascribed  all  the  phenomena,  whether  trivial  oif 
of  magnitude ;  ordinary  or  extraordinary  ;  known' 
or  unknown;  simple  or  complicated;  which  are 
operated  in  the  universe.  It  is  by  these  mutations 
alone  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  nature :  she 
is  only  mysterious  to  those  who  contemplate  her 
through  the  veil  of  prejudice:  her  course  is  always 
simple  to  those  who  look  at  her  without  prepos- 
session. 

To  attribute  the  effects  to  which  we  are  witnesses, 
to  nature,  to  matter,  variously  combined  with  the 
motion  that  is  inherent  to  it,  is  to  give  them  an 
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intelligible  and  known  cause ;  to  attempt  to  pene- 
trate deeper,  is  to  plunge  ourselves  into  imaginary 
regions,  where  we  find  only  a  chaos  of  obscurities — 
where  we  are  lost  in  an  unfathomable  abyss  of  incer- 
titude. Let  us  then  be  content  with  contemplatino* 
nature,  who,  being  self-existent,  must  in  her  es- 
sence possess  motion  ;  which  cannot  be  conceived 
without  properties,  from  which  result  perpetual 
action  and  re-action ;  or  those  continual  efforts 
which  give  birth  to  such  a  numerous  train  of  cir- 
cumstances; in  which  a  single  molecule  cannot  be 
found,  that  does  not  necessarily  occupy  the  place 
assigned  to  it,  by  immutable  and  necessary  laws— - 
that  is  for  an  instant  in  an  absolute  state  of  repose. 
What  necessity  can  there  exist  to  seek  out  of  matter 
for  a  power  to  give  it  play,  since  its  motion  flows 
as  necessarily  out  of  its  existence  as  its  bulk,  its 
form,  its  gravity,  &c.  since  nature  in  inaction  would 
no  lona:er  be  nature  1 

If  it  be  demanded,  How  can  we  figure  to  ourselves,  > 
that  matter  by  its  own  peculiar  energy  can  produce 
all    the   effects   we    witness?     I    shall   reply,    that 
if  by  matter  it  is  obstinately  determined  to  under- 
stand   nothing    but    a  dead,    inert  mass,    destitute 
©f  every   property,  incapable  of  moving  itself,   we 
shall  no  longer  have  a  single  idea  of  matter;   we 
shall  no  longer  be  able  to  account  for  any  thing. 
As  soon,  however,  as  it  exists,  it  must  have  proper- 
ties ;  as  soon  as  it  has  properties,  without  which  it 
could  not  exist,  it  must  act  by  virtue  of  those  proper- 
ties ;   since  it  is  only  by  its  action  we  can  have  a    / 
knowledge  of  its  existence,  be  conscious  of  its  pro-  J 
perties.     It  is  evident  that  if  by  matter  be  under- 
stood that  which  it  is  not,  or  if  its  existence  he 
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denied,  those   phenomena  which  strike  our  visual 
organs  cannot  be  attributed  to  it.     But  if  by  nature 
\  be  understood  (that  which  she  really  is),  an  heap  of 
\  existing  matter,    possessing  various   properties,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  nature  must 
be  competent  to  move  herself;  by  the  diversity  of 
her  motion,  must  have  the  capability,  independent 
of  foreign   aid,    to  produce  the  effects  we  behold; 
we  shall  find  that  nothing  can  be  made  from  no- 
thing ;  that  nothing  is  made  by  chance  ;   that  the 
mode  of  action  of  every  particle  of  matter,  however 
minute,  is  necessarily  determined  by  its  own  pecu- 
;  liar,  or  by  its  individual  properties. 

We  have  elsewhere  said,  that  that  which  cannot 
be  annihilated — that  which  in  its  nature  is  inde- 
structible— cannot  have  been  inchoate,  cannot  have 
had  a  beginning  to  its  existence,  but  exists  neces- 
sarily from  all  eternity ;  contains  within  itself  a 
sufficient  cause  for  its  own  peculiar  existence.  It 
becomes  then  perfectly  useless  to  seek  out  of  nature 
a  cause  for  her  action  which  is  in  some  respects 
known  to  us;  with  which  indefatigable  research 
may,  judging  of  the  future  by  the  past,  render  us 
more  familiar.  As  we  know  some  of  the  general 
properties  of  matter;  as  we  can  discover  some  oi 
its  qualities,  wherefore  should  we  seek  its  motion  in 
an  unintelligible  cause,  of  which  we  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  become  acquainted  with  any  one  of  its 
properties'?  Can  we  conceive  that  immateriality 
could  ever  draw  matter  from  its  own  source  ?  Im- 
possible ;  it  is  not  within  the  grasp  of  human  intel- 
lect. If  creation  is  an  eduction  from  nothing,  there 
must  hate  been  a  time  when  matter  had  not  exist- 
ence; there  must  consequently  be  a  time  when  it 
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will  cease  to  be:  this  latter  is  acknowledged  by 
iuany  theologians  themselves  to  be  impossible.  Do 
those  who  are  continually  talking  of  this  mysterious 
act  of  omnipotence,  by  which  a  mass  of  matter  has 
beeii,  all  at  once,  substituted  to  nothing,  perfectly 
Understand  what  they  tell  us?  Is  there  a  man  on 
earth  who  conceives  that  a  being  devoid  of  extent 
can  exist,  become  the  cause  of  the  existence  of 
beings  who  have  extent—act  upon  matter — ^draw  it 
from  his  own  peculiar  essence— set  it  in  nrtotion? 
In  truth,  the  more  we  consider  theology,  the  more 
we  must  be  convinced  that  it  has  invented  words 
destitute  of  sense  ;  substituted  sounds  to  intelligible 
realities. 

For  want  of  consulting  experience,  for  want  of 
studying  nature,  for  want  of  examining  the  material 
world,  we  have  plunged  ourselves  into  an  intellec- 
tual vacuum,  which  we  have  peopled  with  chimeras. 
We  have  not  stooped  to  consider  matter,  to  study 
its  different  periods,  to  follow  it  through  its  nu- 
merous changes.  We  have  either  ridiculously  or 
knavishly  confounded  dissolution,  decomposition,  the 
separation  of  the  elementary  particles  of  bodies,  with 
their  radical  destruction ;  we  have  been  unwilling 
to  see  that  the  elements  are  indestructible,  although 
the  forms  are  fleeting,  and  depend  upon  transitory 
combination.  We  have  not  distinguished  the  change 
of  figure,  the  alteration  of  position,  the  mutation  of 
texture,  to  which  matter  is  liable,  from  its  annihila- 
tion, which  is  impossible;  we  have  falsely  concluded, 
that  matter  was  not  a  necessary  being — that  it  com- 
menced to  exist — that  this  existence  was  derived 
from  that  which  possessed  nothing  in  common  with 
itself — that  that  which  was  not  substance,  could 
give  birth  to  that  which  is.    Thus  an  unintelligible 
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name  has  been  substituted  for  matter,  which  fur- 
nishes us  with  true  ideas  of  nature ;  of  which  at 
each  instant  we  experience  the  influence,  of  which 
we  undergo  the  action,  of  which  we  feel  the  power, 
and  of  which  we  should  have  a  much  better  know- 
ledge, if  our  abstract  opinions  did  not  continually 
fasten  a  bandage  over  our  eyes. 

Indeed  the  most  simple  notions  of  philosophy 
shew  us,  that,  although  bodies  change  and  disap- 
pear, nothing  is  however  lest  in  nature;  the  various 
produce  of  the  decomposition  of  a  body  serves  for 
elements,  supplies  materials,  forms  the  basis,  lays 
the  foundation  for  accretion,  contributes  to  the  main- 
tenance of  other  bodies.  The  whole  of  nature  sub- 
sists, and  is  conserved  only  by  the  circulation,  the 
transmigration,  the  exchange,  the  perpetual  dis- 
placement of  insensible  atoms — the  continual  muta- 
tion of  the  sensible  combinations  of  matter.  It  is 
by  this  palingenesia,  this  regeneration,  that  the 
great  whole,  the  mighty  macrocosm  subsists ;  who, 
like  the  Saturn  of  the  ancients,  is  perpetually  occu- 
pied with  devouring  her  own  children. 

It  will  not  then  be  inconsistent  with  observation, 
repugnant  to  reason,  contrary  to  good  sense,  to  ac- 
knowledge that  matter  is  self-existent ;  that  it  acts 
by  an  energy  peculiar  to  itself;  that  it  will  never  be 
annihilated.  Let  us  then  say,  that  matter  is  eternal; 
that  nature  has  been,  is,  and  ever  will  be  occupied 
with  producing  and  destroying ;  with  doing  and 
undoing;  with  combining  and  separating;  in  short, 
with  following  a  system  of  laws  resulting  from  its 
necessary  existence.  For  every  thing  that  she  doth, 
she  needs  only  to  combine  the  elements  of  matter; 
these,  essentially  diverse,  necessarily  either  attract 
or    repel    each    other ;    come  into  collision,    from 
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whence  results  either  their  union  or  dissolution  ;  by 
the  same  laws  tiiat  one  approximates,  the  other 
recedes  from  their  respective  spheres  of  action.  It 
is  thus  that  she  brings  forth  plants,  fossils,  animals, 
men ;  thus  she  gives  existence  to  organized,  sen- 
sible, thinking  beings,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are 
destitute  of  either  feeling:  or  thought.  All  these 
act  for  the  season  of  their  respective  duration,  ac- 
cording to  immutable  laws,  determined  by  their 
various  properties;  arising  out  of  their  configuration; 
depending  on  their  masses ;  resulting  from  their 
ponderosity,  &c.  Here  is  the  true  origin  of  every 
thing  which  is  presented  to  our  view;  this  indicates 
the  mode  by  which  nature,  according  to  her  own 
peculiar  powers,  is  in  a  state  to  produce  all  those 
astonishing  effects  which  assail  our  wondering  eyes; 
all  that  phenomena  to  which  mankind  is  the  witness  ; 
as  well  as  all  the  bodies  who  act  diversely  upon  the 
organs  with  which  he  is  furnished,  of  which  he  can 
only  judge  according  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
organs  are  affected.  He  says  they  are  good,  when 
they  are  analogous  to  his  own  mode  of  existence — 
when  they  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  har- 
mony of  his  machine :  he  says  they  are  bad,  when 
they  disturb  this  harmony.  It  is  thus  he  ascribes 
views,  ideas,  designs,  to  the  being  he  supposes  to 
be  the  power  by  which  nature  is  moved ;  although 
all  the  experience  we  are  able  to  collect,  unequivo- 
cally proves,  that  she  acts  after  an  invariable,  eter- 
nal code  of  laws. 

Nature  is  destitute  of  those  views  which  actuate 
man ;  she  acts  necessarily,  because  she  exists  :  her 
system  is  immutable,  and  founded  upon  the  essence 
of  things.    It  is  the  essence  of  the  seed  of  the  male^ 
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composed  of  primitive  elements,  which  serve  for  the 
basis  of  an  organized  being,  to  unite  itself  with  that 
of  the  female ;  to  fructify  it ;  to  produce,  by  this 
combination,  a  new  organized  being;  n ho,  feeble 
in  his  origin,  not  having  yet  acquired  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  material  particles  to  give  him  consistence, 
corroborates  himself  by  degrees  ;  strengthens  him- 
self by  the  daily  accretion  of  analogous  matter ;  is 
nourished  by  the  modifications  appropriate  to  his 
existence :  matured  by  the  continuation  of  circum- 
stances calculated  to  give  vigour  to  his  frame;  thus 
he  lives,  thinks,  acts,  engenders  in  his  turn  other 
organized  beings  simjjar  to  himself.  By  a  conse- 
quence of  his  temperament  and  of  physical  laws, 
this  generation  does  not  take  place,  except  when 
the  circumstances  necessary  to  its  production  find 
themselves  united.  Thus  this  procreation  is  not 
operated  by  chance ;  the  animal  does  not  fructify, 
but  with  an  animal  of  his  own  species,  because  this 
is  the  only  one  analogous  to  himself,  who  unites  the 
qualities,  who  combines  the  circumstances,  suitable 
to  produce  a  being  resembling  himself;  without  this 
he  would  not  produce  any  thing,  pr  he  would  only 
give  birth  to  a  being  who  would  be  denominated  a 
monster,  because  it  would  be  dissimilar  to  himself. 
It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  grain  of  plants,  to  be  im*. 
pregnated  by  the  pollen  or  seed  of  the  stygma  of  the 
flower;  in  this  slate  of  copulation  they  in  conse- 
quence develope  themselves  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth ;  expand  by  the  aid  of  water ;  shoot  forth  by 
the  accession  of  heat ;  attract  analogous  particles  to 
corroborate  their  system  :  thus  by  degrees  they  form 
a.  plant,  a  shrub,  a  tree,  susceptible  of  that  life, 
filled  with  that  motion,  capable  of  that  action  which  i 
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is  suitable  to  vegetable  existence.  It  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  particular  particles  of  earth,  homogeneous 
in  their  nature,  when  separated  by  circumstances, 
attenuated  by  water,  elaborated  by  heat,  to  unite 
themselves  in  the  bosom  of  mountains,  with  other 
atoms  which  are  analogous  ;  to  form  by  their  aggre- 
gation, according  to  their  various  affinities,  those 
bodies  possessing  more  or  less  solidity ;  having 
more  or  less  purity,  which  are  called  diamonds, 
chrystals,  stones,  metals,  minerals.  It  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  exhalations  raised  by  the  heat  of  the  at- 
mosphere, to  combine,  to  collect  themselves,  to 
dash  against  each  other,  and  either  by  their  union 
or  their  collision  to  produce  meteors,  to  generate 
thunder.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  some  inflammable 
matter  to  gather  itself  together^  to  ferment  in  the 
caverns  of  the  earth,  to  increase  its  active  force  by 
augmenting  its  heat,  and  then  explode,  by  the  ac- 
cession of  other  matter  suitable  to  the  operation, 
with  that  tremendous  force  which  we  call  earth- 
quakes;  by  which  mountains  are  destroyed;  cities 
overturned  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  thrown 
into  a  state  of  consternation ;  these  full  of  alarm, 
unused  to  meditate  on  natural  effects,  unconscious 
of  the  extent  of  physical  powers,  stretch  forth  their 
hands  in  dismay,  heave  the  most  desponding  sighs, 
utter  aloud  their  complaints,  and  earnestly  implore 
a  cessation  of  those  evils,  which  nature,  acting  by 
necessary  laws,  obliges  them  to  experience  as  neces- 
sarily as  she  does  those  benefits  by  which  she  fills 
them  with  the  most  extravagant  joy.  In  short,  it 
is  of  the  essence  of  certain  climates  to  produce  mea 
so  organized,  whose  temperament  is  so  modified, 
that  they  become  either  extremely  useful  or  very 
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prejudicial  to  Iheir  species,  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  is  the  property  of  certain  portions  of  the  land, 
to  bring  forth  either  delicious  fruits  or  dangerous 
poisons. 

In  all  this  nature  acts  necessarily  ;  she  pursues 
an  undeviating  course,  which  we  are  bound  to  con- 
sider the  perfection  of  wisdom ;  because  she  exists 
necessarily,  has  her  modes  of  action  determined  by 
certain,  invariable  laws,  which  themselves  flow  out 
of  the  constituent  properties  of  the  various  beings 
she  contains,  and  those  circumstances,  which  the 
eternal  motion  she  is  in  must  necessarily  bring 
about.  It  is  ourselves  who  have  a  necessary  aim, 
which  is  our  own  conservation  ;  it  is  by  this  that  we 
resfulate  all  the  ideas  we  form  to  ourselves  of  the 
causes  acting  in  nature ;  it  is  according  to  this 
standard  we  judge  of  every  thing  we  see  or  feel. 
Animated  ourselves,  existing  after  a  certain  manner, 
possessing  a  soul  endowed  with  rare  and  peculiar 
qualities,  we,  like  the  savage,  ascribe  a  soul  and 
animated  life  to  every  thing  that  acts  upon  us. 
Thinking  and  intelligent  ourselves,  we  give  these 
faculties  to  those  beings  whom  we  suppose  to  be 
more  powerful  than  mortals ;  but  as  we  see  the  ge- 
Derality  of  matter  incapable  of  modifying  itself,  we 
suppose  it  must  receive  its  impulse  from  some  con- 
cealed agent,  some  external  cause,  which  our  ima- 
gination pictures  as  similar  to  ourselves.  Neces- 
sarily attracted  by  that  which  is  advantageous  to  us, 
repelling  by  an  equal  necessity  that  which  is  preju- 
dicial to  our  manner  of  existence,  we  cease  to  reflect 
that  our  modes  of  feeling  are  due  to  our  peculiar 
organization,  modified  by  physical  causes:  in  this 
state,  either  of  inattention  or  ignorance,  we  mistake 
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the  natural  results  of  our  own  peculiar  structure,  for 
instruments  employed  by  a  being  whom  we  clothe 
with  our  own  passions — whom  we  suppose  actuated 
by  our  own  views — who,  possessing  our  ideas,  era- 
braces  a  mode  of  thinking  and  acting  similar  to 
ourselves. 

If  after  this  it  be  asked,  What  is  the  end  of  na-\^ 
ture?  We  shall  reply  that  on  this  head  we  are 
ignorant ;  that  it  is  more  than  probable  no  man  will 
ever  fathom  the  secret ;  but  we  shall  also  say,  it  is 
evidently  to  exist,  to  act,  to  conserve  her  whole.  If 
then  it  be  demanded,  Wherefore  she  exists?  We 
shall  again  reply,  of  this  we  know  nothing  at  pre- 
sent, possibly  never  shall ;  but  we  shall  also  say, 
she  exists  necessarily,  that  her  operations,  her  mo- 
tion, her  phenomena,  are  the  necessary  consequences  / 
of  her  necessary  existence.  There  necessarily  exists 
something ;  this  is  nature  or  the  universe,  this  na- 
ture necessarily  acts  as  she  does.  If  it  be  vvished  ■ 
to  substitute  any  other  word  for  nature,  the  question 
will  still  remain  as  it  did,  as  to  the  cause  of  her 
existence;  the  end  she  has  in  vievv.  It  is  not  by 
changing  of  terms  that  a  geometrician  can  solve 
problems ;  one  word  will  throw  no  more  light  on  a 
subject  than  another,  unless  that  word  carries  a 
certain  degree  of  conviction  in  the  ideas  vvhich  it 
generates.  As  long  as  we  speak  of  matter,  if  we 
cannot  develope  all  its  properties,  we  shall  at  least 
have  fixed,  determinate  ideas;  something  tangible, 
of  which  we  have  a  slight  knowledge,  that  we  can 
submit  to  the  examination  of  our  seiises  :  but  from 
the  moment  we  begin  to  talk  of  im materiality,  of 
incorporeity,  from  thence  our  ideas  become  confused  ; 
we  are  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  conjecture — we  have 
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no  one  means  of  seizing  the  subject  on  any  side — 
we  are,  after  the  most  elaborate  arguments,  after 
the  most  subtle  reasoning,  obliged  to  acknowledge 
we  cannot  form  the  most  slender  opinion  respecting 
it,  that  has  any  thing  substantive  for  its  support. 
In  short,  that  it  is  precisely  that  thing  "  of  whiclv 
every  thing  may  be  denied,  but  of  which  nothing 
can  with  truth  be  affirmed."  Let  us  clothe  this  in- 
comprehensible being  with  whatever  qualities  we 
may,  it  will  be  always  in  ourselves  we  seek  the 
model ;  they  will  be  our  own  faculties  that  we  de- 
lineate, our  own  passions  that  we  describe.  In  like 
manner  man,  as  long  as  he  is  ignorant,  will  always 
conjecture  that  it  is  for  himself  alone  the  universe 
was  formed ;  notwithstanding,  he  has  nothing  more 
to  do,  than  to  open  his  eyes  in  order  to  be  unde- 
ceived. He  will  then  see,  that  he  undergoes  a 
common  destiny,  equally  partakes  wilh  all  other 
beings  of  the  benefits,  shares  with  them  without 
exception  the  evils  of  life ;  like  them  he  is  submitted 
to  an  imperious  necessity,  inexorable  in  its  decrees ; 
which  is  itself  nothing  more  than  the  sum  total  of 
those  laws  which  nature  herself  is  obliged  to  follow. 
Thus  every  thing  proves  that  nature,  or  matter, 
exists  necessarily ;  that  it  cannot  in  any  moment 
swerve  from  those  laws  imposed  upon  it  by  its  exist- 
ence. If  it  cannot  be  annihilated,  it  cannot  have 
been  inchoate.  The  theologian  himself  agjrees  that 
it  requires  a  miracle  to  annihilate  an  atom.  But  is 
it  possible  to  derogate  from  the  necessary  laws  of 
existence  ?  Can  that  which  exists  necessarily,  act 
but  according  to  the  laws  peculiar  to  itself?  Miracle 
is  another  word  invented  to  shield  our  own  sloth,  to 
cover  our  own  ignorance;  it  is  that  by  which  we 
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wish  to  designate  those  rare  occurrences,  those  soli- 
tary effects  of  natural  causes,  whose  infrequency  do 
not  afford  us  means  of  diving  into  their  springs.  It 
only  saying  by  another  expression,  that  an  unknown 
cause  hath  by  modes  which  we  cannot  trace,  pro- 
duced an  uncommon  effect  which  we  did  not  ex- 
pect, which  therefore  appears  strange  to  us.  This 
granted,  the  intervention  of  words,  far  from  remov- 
ing the  ignorance  in  which  we  found  ourselves  with 
respect  to  the  power  and  capabilities  of  nature,  only 
serves  to  augment  it,  to  give  it  more  durability. 
The  creation  of  matter  becomes  to  our  mind  as  in- 
comprehensible, and  appears  as  impossible  as  its 
annihilation. 

Let  us  then  conclude  that  all  those  words  which 
do  not  present  to  the  mind  any  determinate  idea, 
ought  to  be  banished  the  language  of  those  who  are 
desirous  of  speaking  so  as  to  be  understood  ;  that 
abstract  terms,  invented  by  ignorance,  are  only  cal- 
culated to  satisfy  men  destitute  of  experience;  who 
are  too  slothful  to  study  nature,  too  timid  to  search 
into  her  ways ;  that  they  are  sutiable  only  to  content 
those  enthusiasts,  whose  curious  imagination  pleases 
itself  with  making  fruitless  endeavours  to  spring  be- 
yond the  visible  world  ;  who  occupy  themselves  with 
chimeras  of  their  own  creation :  in  short,  that  these 
words  are  useful  only  to  those  whose  sole  profession 
it  is  to  feed  the  ears  of  the  uninformed  with  pomp- 
ous sounds,  that  are  not  comprehended  by  them- 
selves— upon  the  sense  of  which  they  are  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  hostility  with  each  other — upon  the  true 
meaning  of  which  they  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
come  to  a  common  agreement ;  which  each  sees 
after  his  own  peculiar  manner  of   contemplating 
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objects,  in  which  there  never  was,  nor  probably 
never  will  be,  the  least  harmony  of  feeling. 

Man  is  a  material  being  ;  he  cannot  consequently 
have  any  ideas,  but  of  that  which  like  himself  is 
material  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  that  which  is  in  a  capa- 
city to  act  upon  his  organs,  which  has  some  qualities 
analogous  with  his  own.  In  despite  of  himself,  he 
always  assigns  material  properties  to  his  gods;  the 
impossibility  he  finds  in  compassing  them,  has  made 
him  suppose  them  to  be  spiritual;  distinguished 
from  the  material  world.  Indeed,  he  must  be  con- 
tent, either  not  to  understand  himself,  or  he  must 
have  material  ideas  of  the  Divinity;  the  human 
mind  may  torture  itself  as  long  as  it  pleases,  it  will 
never,  after  all  its  efforts,  be  enabled  to  compre- 
hend, that  material  effects  can  emanate  from  imma- 
terial causes;  or  that  such  causes  can  have  any 
relation  with  material  beings.  Here  is  the  reason 
why  man,  as  we  have  seen,  believes  himself  obliged 
to  give  to  his  gods,  those  morals  which  he  so  much, 
so  highly  esteems,  in  those  beings  of  his  race,  who 
are  "fortunate  enough  to  possess  them  :  he  forgets 
that  a  being  who  is  spiritual,  adopting  the  theolo- 
gical hypothesis,  cannot  from  thence  either  have  his 
organization,  or  his  ideas;  that  it  cannot  think  in 
his  mode,  nor  act  after  his  manner;  that  conse- 
quently it  cannot  possess  what  he  calls  intelligence, 
wisdom,  goodness,  anger,  justice,  &c.  as  he  himself 
understands  those  terms.  Thus,  in  truth,  the  moral 
qualities  with  which  he  has  clothed  the  Divinity, 
supposes  him  material,  and  the  most  abstract  theo- 
logical notions,  are,  after  all,  founded  upon  a  direct, 
undeniable  Anthropomorphism, 

In  despite  of  all  their  subtiities,  the  theologians 
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cannot  do  otherwise ;    like  all  the  beings  of  the  hu- 
man   species,    they   have   a  knowledge   of    matter 
alone:  ihey  have  no  real  idea  of  a  pure  spirit.   When 
they  speak  of  the  intelligence,  of  the  wisdom,  of  the 
designs  of  their  gods,  they  are  always  those  of  men 
which  they  describe,  that  they  obstinately  persist  in 
giving  to  beings,  of  which,  according  to  their  own 
shewing,  to  the  evidence  they  themselves  adduce, 
their  essence  does  not  render  them  susceptible  ;  who 
if  they  had  those  qualities  with  which  they  clothe 
them,  would  from  that  very  moment  cease  to  be  in- 
corporeal ;  would  be  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
substantive  matter.     How  shall  we  reconcile  the  as- 
sertion, that  beings  who  have  not  occasion  for  any 
thing — who  are  sufficient  to  themselves — whose  pro- 
jects must  be  executed  as  soon  as  they  are  formed ; 
can  have  volition,  passions,  desires?     How  shall  we 
attribute  anger  to  being-s  without  either  blood  or 
bile?     How  can  we  conceive  an  omnipotent  being 
(whose  wisdom  we  admire  in  the  striking  order  he 
has  himself  established  in  the  universe,)  can  permit 
that  this  beautiful  arrangement  should  be  continually 
disturbed,  either  by  the  elements  in  discord,  or  by 
the  crimes  of  human  beings'?     In  short,  this  being 
cannot  have  any  one  of  the  human  qualities,  which 
always  depend  upon  the  peculiar  organization  of 
man — upon  his  wants — upon  his  institutions,  which 
are  themselves  always  relative  to  the  society  in  which 
he  lives.     The  theologian  vainly  strives  to  aggran- 
dize, to  exaggerate  in  idea,  to  carry  to  perfection  by 
dint  of  abstraction,  the  moral  qualities  of  man  ;  they 
are  unsuitable  to  the  Divinity;  in  vain  it  is  asserted 
they  are  in  him  of  a  different  nature  from  what  they 
are  in  his  creatures  ;  that  they  are  perfect ;  infinite  ; 
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supreme;  eminent :  in  holding  this  language,  they  n& 
longer  understand  themselves  ;  they  can  have  no  one 
idea  of  the  qualities  they  are  describing,  seeing  that 
man  can  never  have  a  conception  of  them,  but  inas- 
much as  they  bear  an  analogy  to  the  same  qualities 
in  himself. 

It  is  thus  that  by  force  of  metaphysical  subtilty, 
mortals  have  no  longer  any  fixed,  any  determinate 
idea  of  the  beings  to  which  they  have  given  birth. 
But  littki    Contented   with  understanding  physical 
causes,  with  contemplating  active  nature;  weary  of 
examining  matter,  which  experience  proves  is  com- 
petent to  the  production  of  every  thing,  man  has 
been  desirous  to  despoil  it  of  the  energy  which  it  is 
its  essence  to  possess,  in  order  to  invest  it  in  a  pure 
spirit;  in  an  immaterial  substance;  which  he  is  under 
the  necessity  of  re-making  a  material  being,  whenever 
he  has  an  inclination  either  to  form  an  idea  of  it  to 
himself,  or  make  it  understood  by  others.     In  assem- 
bling the  parts  of  man,  which  he  does  no  more  than 
enlarge,  which  he  swells  out  to  infinity,  he  believes  he 
forms  an  immaterial  being,  who,  for  that  reason,  ac- 
quires the  capability  of  performing  all  those  pheno- 
mena, with  the  true  causes  of  which  he  is  ignorant; 
nevertheless  those  operations  of  which  he  does  com- 
prehend the  spring,  he  as  sedulously  denies  to  be 
due  to  the  powers  of  this  being;  time,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  these  ideas,  as  he  advances  the  progress  of 
science,  as  he  further  developesthe  secrets  of  nature, 
is   continually  diminishing  the   number  of  actions 
ascribed  to  this  being;    is  constantly  circumscribing 
his  sphere  of  action.     It  is  upon  the  model  of  the  hu- 
man soul  that  he  forms  the  soul  of  nature,  or  that 
secret  agent  frclm  which  ishe  receives  impulse.   After 
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having  made  himself  double,  he  makes  nature  in  like 
manner  twofold,  and  then  he  supposes  she  is  vivified 
by  an  intelligence,  which  he  borrows  from  himself. 
Placed  in  an  impossibility  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  this  agent,  as  well  as  with  that  which  he  has 
gratuitously  distinguished  from  his  own  body ;  he 
has  invented  the  word  spiritual  to  cover  up  his  ig- 
norance; which  is  only  in  other  words  avowing  it  is 
a  substance  entirely  unknown  to  him.  From  that 
moment,  however,  he  has  no  ideas  whatever  of  what 
he  himself  has  done  ;  because  he  first  clothes  it  with 
all  the  qualities  he  esteems  in  his  fellows,  and  then 
destroys  them  by  an  assurance,  that  they  in  no  wise 
resemble  the  qualities  he  has  been  so  anxious  to  be- 
stow. To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  he  concludes 
this  spiritual  substance  much  more  noble  than  mat- 
ter ;  that  its  prodigious  subtilty,  which  he  calls 
simplicity,  but  which  is  only  the  effect  of  metaphysi- 
cal abstraction,  secures  it  from  decomposition,  from 
dissolution,  from  all  those  revolutions,  to  which  ma-- 
terial  bodies,  as  produced  by  nature,  are  evidently 
exposed. 

It  is  thus,  that  man  always  prefers  the  marvellous 
to  the  simple  ;  the  unintelligible  to  the  intelligible  ; 
that  which  he  cannot  comprehend,  to  that  which  is 
within  the  range  of  his  understanding ;  he  despises 
those  objects  which  are  familiar  to  him;  he  estimates 
those  alone  with  which  he  is  incapable  of  having  any 
intercourse ;  that  of  which  he  has  only  confused 
vague  ideas,  hes  concludes  must  contain  something 
important  for  him  to  know^ — must  have  something 
supernatupal  in  its  construction.  In  short,  he  needs 
mystery  to  move  his  imagination— to  exercise  his 
min4— to  feed  his  curiosity ;    which  never  labours 
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harder,  than  when  it  is  occupied  with  enis^mas  im- 
possible to  be  guessed  at ;  which  from  that  very  cir- 
cumstance, he  judges  to  be  extremely  worthy  of  his 
research.      This,  without  doubt,  is  the   reason    he 
looks  upon  matter,  which  he  has  continually  under 
his  eyes,  which  he  sees  perpetually  in  action,  eter- 
nally changing  its  form,  as  a  contemptible  thing — 
as  a  contingent  being,  that  does  not  exist  necessa- 
rily; consequently,  that  cannot  exist  independently: 
this  is  the  reason  why  he  has  imagined  a  spirit, 
which  he  will  never  be  able  to  conceive  ;    which  oil 
that  account  he  declares  to  be  superior  to  matter; 
which  he  roundly  asserts  to  be  anterior  to  nature, 
and  the  only  self-existent  being.     The  human  mind 
found  food  in  these  niystical  ideas,  they  unceasingly 
occupied  it ;   the  imagination  had   play,  it  embel- 
lished them  after   its  own  manner:    ig^norance  fed 
itself  with  the  fables  to  which  these  mysteries  gave 
rise;    habit  identified   them   with  the   existence  of 
man  himself:   when  each  could  ask  the  other  con- 
cerning  these  ideas,  without   any  one  being  in  a 
capacity  to  return  a  direct  answer,  he  felt  himself 
gratified,  he  immediately  concluded  that  the  gene- 
ral impossibility  of  reply  stamped   them    with  the 
wondrous  faculty  of  immediately  interesting  his  wel- 
fare; of  involving  his  most  prominent  interests,  more 
than    all   the  things   put  together,   with   which  he 
had  any  possible  means  of  becoming  intimately  ac- 
quainted.    Thus  they  became  necessary  to  his  hap- 
piness ;  he  believed  he  fell  into  a  vacuum  without 
then* ;  he  became  the  decided  enemy  to  all  those 
who  endeavoured  to  lead  him  back  to  nature,  which 
he  had  learned   to  despise  ;  to  consider  only  as  an 
impotent  mass,  an  heap  of  inert  matter,  not  possessnr 
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ing  any  energy  but  what  it  received  from  causes  ex- 
terior to  itself;  as  a  contem}3tible  assemblage  of 
fragile  combinations,  whose  forms  were  continually 
subject  to  perish. 

In  distinguishing  nature  from  her  mover,  man  has 
fallen  into  the  same  absurdity  as  when  he  separated 
his  soul  from  his  body;  life  from  the  living  being  ; 
the  faculty  of  thoiio^ht  from  the  thinking  being- :  de- 
ceived  on  his  own  peculiar  nature,  having  taken  up 
an  erroneous  opinion  upon  the  energy  of  his  own  or- 
gans, he  has  in  like  manner  been  deceived  upon  the 
organization  of  the  universe ;  lie  has  distinguished 
nature  from  herself;  the  life  of  nature  from  living 
nature  ;  the  action  of  nature  from  active  nature.  It 
was  this  soul  of  the  world — this  energy  of  nature — 
this  principle  of  activity,  which  man  first  personified, 
then  separated  by  abstraction  ;  sometimes  decorated 
with  imaginary  attributes  ;  sometimes  with  qualities 
borrowed  from  his  own  peculiar  essence.  Such  were 
the  aerial  materials  of  which  man  availed  himself  to 
construct  the  incomprehensible,  immaterial  sub- 
stances, which  have  filled  the  world  with  disputes — 
which  have  divided  man  from  his  fellow — which  to 
this  day  he  has  never  been  able  to  define,  even  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  His  own  soul  was  the  model.  De- 
ceived upon  the  nature  of  this,  he  never  had  any  just 
ideas  of  the  Divinity,  who  was,  in  his  mind,  nothing 
more  than  a  copy  exaggerated  or  disfigured  to  that 
degree,  as  to  make  him  mistake  the  prototype  upon 
which  it  had  been  originally  formed. 

If,  because  man  has  distinguished  himself  from 
his  own  existence,  it  has  been  impossible  for  him 
ever  to  form  to  himself  any  true  idea  of  his  own  na- 
tofe;  it  is  also  because  he  has  distinguished  nature 
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from  herself,  that  both  herself  and  her  ways  have 
been  mistaken.  Man  has  ceased  to  study  nature, 
that  he  might  recur  by  thought  to  a  substance  which 
possesses  nothing  in  common  with  her ;  this  sub- 
stance he  has  made  the  mover  of  nature,  without 
which  she  would  not  be  capable  of  any  thing ;  to 
whom  every  thing  that  takes  place  in  her  system 
must  be  attributed  ;  the  conduct  of  this  being  has 
appeared  mysterious,  has  been  held  up  as  marvel- 
lous, because  he  seemed  to  be  a  continual  contra- 
diction :  when  if  man  had  but  recurred  to  the  immu-. 
tability  of  the  laws  of  nature,  to  the  invariable  system 
she  pursues,  all  would  have  appeared  intelligible ; 
every  thing  would  have  been  reconciled  ;  the  appa- 
rent contrariety  would  have  vanished.  By  thus 
taking  a  wrong  view  of  things,  wisdom  and  intelli- 
gence appeared  to  be  opposed  by  confusion  and  dis- 
order ;  goodness  to  be  rendered  nugatory  by  evil ; 
while  all  is  only  just  what  it  must  inevitably  be,  un- 
der the  given  circumstances.  In  consequence  of 
these  erroneous  opinions,  in  the  place  of  applying 
himself  to  the  study  of  nature,  to  discover  the  method 
of  obtaining  her  favors,  or  to  seek  the  means  of 
throwing  aside  his  misfortunes  ;  in  the  room  of  con- 
sulting his  experience  ;  in  lieu  of  labouring  usefully 
to  his  own  happiness  ;  he  has  been  only  occupied 
with  expecting  these  things  by  channels  through 
which  they  do  not  flow  ;  he  has  been  disputing  upon 
objects  he  never  can  understand,  while  he  has  to- 
tally neglected  that  which  was  within  the  compass 
of  his  own  powers  ;  which  he  might  have  rendered 
propitious  to  his  views,  by  a  more  industrious  appli- 
cation of  his  own  talent ;  by  a  patient  investigation, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  at  the  fountain  of  truth, 
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the  limpid  balsam  that  alone  can  heal  the  sorrows  of 
his  heart. 

Nothing  could  be  well  more  prejudicial  to  his 
race,  than  this  extravagant  theory;  which,  as  we 
shall  prove,  has  become  the  source  of  innumerable 
evils.  Man  has  been  for  thousands  of  years  trem- 
bling: before  idols  of  his  own  creation — bowino;  down 
before  them  with  the  most  servile  homage — occupied 
with  disarming  their  wrath — sedulously  employed  in 
propitiating  their  kindness,  without  ever  advancing 
a  single  step  on  the  road  he  so  much  desires  to  tra- 
vel. He  will  perhaps  continue  the  same  course  for 
centuries  to  come,  unless  by  some  unlocked  for  ex- 
ertion on  his  part,  he  shall  happen  to  discard  the 
prejudices  which  blind  him  ;  to  lay  aside  his  enthu- 
siasm for  the  marvellous  ;  to  quit  his  fondness  for  the 
enigmatical  ;  rally  round  the  standard  of  his  reason : 
unless,  taking  experience  for  his  guide,  he  march  un- 
dauntedly forward  under  the  banner  of  truth,  and  put 
to  the  routthat  host  of  unintelligible  jargon,  under  the 
cumbrous  load  of  which  he  has  lost  sight  of  his  own 
happiness  ;  which  has  but  too  frequently  prevented 
him  from  seeking  the  only  means  adequate  either  to 
satisfy  his  wants,  or  to  ameliorate  the  evils  which  he 
is  necessarily  obliged  to  experience. 

Let  us  then  re-conduct  bewildered  mortals  to  the 
altar  of  nature ;  let  us  endeavour  to  destroy  that  de- 
lusion which  the  ignorance  of  man,  aided  by  a  dis- 
ordered imagination,  has  induced  him  to  elevate  to 
her  throne ;  let  us  strive  to  dissipate  that  heavy  mist 
which  obscures  to  him  the  paths  of  truth;  let  us  seek 
to  banish  from  his  mind  those  visionary  ideas  which 
prevent  him  from  giving  activity  to  his  experience ; 
« let  us  teach  him  if  possible  not  to  seek  out  of  nature 
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herself,  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  he  admires — ' 
to  rest  satisfied  that  she  contains  remedies  for  all  his 
evils — that  she  has  manifold  benefits  in  store  for 
those,  who,  rallying  their  industry,  are  willingly  pa- 
tiently to  investigate  her  laws — that  she  rarely  with- 
holds her  secrets  from  the  researches  of  those  who 
diligently  labour  to  unravel  them.  Let  us  assure 
him  that  reason  alone  can  render  him  happy  ;  that 
reason  is  nothing  more  than  the  science  of  nature, 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  man  in  society ;  that  this 
reason  teaches  that  every  thing  is  necessary ;  that 
his  pleasures  as  well  as  his  sorrows  are  the  effects  of 
nature,  who  in  all  her  works  follows  only  laws  which 
nothing  can  make  her  revoke ;  that  his  interest  de- 
mands he  should  learn  to  support  with  equanimity  of 
mind,  all  those  evils  which  natural  means  do  not  en.- 
able  him  to  put  aside.  In  short,  let  us  unceasingly 
repeat  to  him,  it  is  in  rendering  his  fellow  creature 
happy,  that  he  will  himself  arrive  at  a  felicity  he  will 
in  vain  expect  from  others,  when  his  own  conduct 
refuses  it  to  him. 

Nature  is  self-existent;  she  will  always  exist;  she 
produces  every  thing;  contains  within  herself  the 
cause  of  every  thing  ;  her  motion  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  her  existence  ;  without  motion  we  could 
form  no  conception  of  nature  ;  under  this  collective 
name  we  designate  the  assemblage  of  matter  acting 
by  virtue  of  its  peculiar  energies.  Every  thing  proves 
to  us,  that  it  is  not  out  of  nature  man  oug^ht  to  seek 
the  Divinity.  If  we  have  only  an  incomplete  know^- 
ledge  of  nature  and  her  ways — if  we  have  only  su- 
perficial, imperfect  ideas  of  matter,  how  shall  we  be 
able  to  flatter  ourselves  with  understanding  or  havingf 
any  certain   notions   of  immateriality,  of  beings  so 
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much  more  fugitive,  so  much  more  difficult  to  com- 
pass, even  by  thought,  than  the  material  elements ; 
so  much  more  shy  of  access  than  either  the  constitu- 
ent principles  of  bodies^  their  primitive   properties, 

their  various  modes  of  acting^,  or  their  different  man- 

-^ 

ner  of  existincr]  If  we  cannot  recur  to  first  causes, 
let  us  content  ourselves  with  second  causes,  with 
those  effects  which  we  can  submit  to  experience, 
let  us  collect  the  tacts  with  which  we  have  an  ac- 
quaintance; they  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  what  we 
do  not  know  :  let  us  at  least  confine  ourselves  to  the 
feeble  glimmerings  of  truth  with  which  our  senses 
furnish  us,  since  we  do  not  possess  means  whereby 
to  acquire  broader  masses  of  light.  ~^ 

Do  not  let  us  mistake  for  real  sciences,  those  which 
have  no  other  basis  than  our  imagination ;  we  shall  find 
that  such  can  at  most  be  but  visionary:  let  us  cling 
close  to  nature  which  we  see,  which  we  feel,  of  which 
we  experience  the  action  ;  of  which  at  least  we  un- 
derstand the  general  laws.  If  we  are  ignorant  of  her 
detail,  if  we  cannot  fathom  the  secret  principles  she 
employs  in  her  most  complicated  productions,  we 
are  at  least  certain  she  acts  in  a  permanent,  uniform, 
analogous,  necessary  manner.  Let  us  then  observe 
this  nature  ;  let  us  watch  her  movements  ;  but  never 
let  us  endeavour  to  quit  the  routine  she  prescribes 
for  the  beings  of  our  species:  if  we  do,  we  shall  not 
only  be  obliged  to  return,  but  we  shall  also  infallibly 
be  punished  with  numberless  errors,  which  will 
darken  our  mind,  estrange  us  from  reason  ;  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  will  be  countless  sorrows,  which 
we  may  otherwise  avoid.  Let  us  consider  we  are 
sensible  parts  of  a  whole,  in  which  the  forms  are 
only  produced  to  be  destroyed  ;  in  which  combina- 
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tions  are  ushered  into  life,  that  they  may  again  quit 
it,  after  having  subsisted  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
season.  Let  us  look  upon  nature  as  an  immense 
elaboratory  which  contains  every  thing  necessary  for 
her  action  ;  who  lacks  nothing  requisite  for  the  pro- 
duction of  all  the  phenomena  she  displays  to  our 
sight.  Let  us  acknowledge  her  power  to  be  inhe- 
rent in  her  essence;  amply  commensurate  to  her 
eternal  march;  fully  adequate  to  the  happiness  of 
all  the  beings  she  contains.  Let  us  consider  her  as 
a  whole,  who  can  only  maintain  herself  by  what  we 
call  the  discord  of  the  elements;  that  she  exists  by 
the  continual  dissolution  and  re-union  of  her  parts; 
that  from  this  springs  the  universal  harmony;  that 
from  this  the  general  stability  has  its  birth.  Let  us 
then  re-establish  omnipotent  nature,  so  long  mis- 
taken by  man.  in  her  legitimate  rights.  Let  us  place 
her  on  that  adamantine  throne,  which  it  is  for  the 
felicity  of  the  human  race  she  should  occupy.  Let 
us  surround  her  with  those  ministers  who  can  never 
deceive,  who  can  never  forfeit  our  confidence — JuS' 
tice  and  Practiced  Knoivledge.  Let  us  listen  to  her 
eternal  \oice;  she  neither  speaks  ambiguously,  nor 
in  an  unintelligible  language ;  she  may  be  easily 
camprehended  by  the  people  of  all  nations;  because 
Reason  is  her  faithful  interpreter.  She  offers  no- 
thing to  our  contemplation  but  immutable  truths. 
Let  us  then  for  ever  impose  silence  on  that  enthu- 
siasm which  leads  us  astray;  let  us  put  to  the  blush 
that  imposture  which  would  riot  on  our  credulity; 
let  us  discard  that  gloomy  superstition,  which  has 
drawn  us  aside  from  the  only  worship  suitable  to 
intelligent  beings.  Above  all,  never  let  us  forget 
that  the  temple  of  happiness  can  only  be  reached 
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through  the  groves  of  virtue,  which  surround  it  on 
every  side;  that  the  paths  which  lead  to  these  beau- 
tiful walks  can  only  be  entered  by  the  road  of  expe- 
rience, the  portals  of  which  are  alone  opened  to 
those  who  apply  to  them  the  key  of  truth:  this  key 
is  of  very  simple  structure,  has  no  complicated  in- 
tricacy of  wards,  and  is  easily  formed  on  the  anvil 
of  social  intercourse,  merely  by  not  doing  unto  otJiers 
that  which  you  tvould  not  zvish  they  should  do  unto 
you. 
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Of  Theism,  —  Of  the^  System  of  Optimism.  —  Of 
final  Causes. 

Very  few  men  have  either  the  courage  or  the 
industry  to  examine  opinions,  which  every  one  is  in 
agreement  to  acknowledge;  there  is  scarcely  any 
one  who  ventures  to  doubt  their  truth,  even  when 
no  solid  arguments  have  been  adduced  in  their  sup- 
port. The  natural  supineness  of  man  readily  re- 
ceives them  without  examination  upon  the  authority 
of  others — communicates  them  to  his  successors  in 
the  season  of  their  infancy  ;  thus  is  transmitted  from 
race  to  race,  notions  which  once  having  obtained 
the  sanction  of  time,  are  contemplated  as  clothed 
with  a  sacred  character,  although  perhaps  to  an  un- 
prejudiced mind,  who  should  be  bent  on  searching 
into  their  foundation,  no  proofs  will  appear,  that  , 
they  ever  were  verified.  It  is  thus  with  immate- 
riality :  it  has  passed  current  from  father  to  son  for 
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many  ages,  without  these  having  done  any  thing 
more  than  habitually  consign  to  their  brain  those 
obscure  ideas  which  were  at  first  attached  to  it, 
which  it  is  evident,  from  the  admission  even  of  its 
advocates,  can  never  be  removed,  to  admit  others 
of  a  more  enlightened  nature.  Indeed  how  can  it 
possibly  be,  that  light  can  be  thrown  upon  an  in- 
comprehensible subject :  each  therefore  modifies  it 
after  his  own  manner;  each  gives  it  that  colouring 
that  most  harmonizes  with  his  own  peculiar  exist- 
ence ;  each  contemplates  it  under  that  perspective 
which  is  the  issue  of  his  own  particular  vision  :  this 
from  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  the  same  ia 
every  individual :  there  must  then  of  necessity  be  a 
great  contrariety  in  the  opinions  resulting.  It  i« 
thus  also  that  each  man  forms  to  himself  a  God  in 
particular,  after  his  own  peculiar  temperament- 
according  to  his  own  natural  dispositions :  the  indi- 
vidual circumstances  under  which  he  is  found,  the 
warmth  of  his  imagination,  the  prejudices  he  has 
received,  the  mode  in  which  he  is  at  different  times 
affected,  have  all  their  influence  in  the  picture  he 
forms.  The  contented,  healthy  man,  does  not  see 
him  with  the  same  eyes  as  the  man  who  is  chagrined 
and  sick ;  the  man  with  a  heated  blood,  who  has 
an  ardent  imagination,  or  is  subject  to  bile,  does 
not  pourtray  him  under  the  same  traits  as  he  who 
enjoys  a  more  peaceable  soul,  who  has  a  cooler 
fancy,  who  is  of  a  more  phlegmatic  habit.  This  is 
not  all ;  even  the  same  individual  does  not  view  him 
in  the  same  manner  at  different  periods  of  his  life: 
he  undergoes  all  the  variations  of  his  machine — all 
the  revolutions  of  his  temperament— 'all  those  conti- 
nual vicissitudes  which  his  existence  experiences. 
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The  idea  of  the  Divinity  is  said  to  be  innate;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  perpetually  fluctuating  in  the  raind  of 
each  individual  ;  varies  every  moment  in  all  the 
beings  of  the  human  species;  so  much  so,  that  there 
are  not  two  who  admit  precisely  the  same  Deity ; 
there  is  not  a  single  one,  who,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, does  not  see  him  variously. 

Do  not  then  let  us  be  surprised  at  the  variety  of 
systems  adopted  by  mankind  on  this  subject;  it 
oug-ht  not  to  astonish  us  that  there  is  so  little  bar- 
mony  existing  among  men  upon  a  point  of  such 
consequence;  it  ought  not  to  appear  strange  that  so 
much  contradiction  should  prevail  in  the  various 
doctrines  held  forth  ;  that  they  should  have  such 
little  consistency,  such  slender  connection  with  each 
other  ;  that  the  professors  should  dispute  continually 
upon  the  rectitude  of  the  opinions  adopted  by  each : 
they  must  necessarily  wrangle  upon  that  which  each 
contemplates  so  variously  —  upon  which  there  is 
hardly  a  single  mortal  who  is  constantly  in  accord 
with  himself 

All  men  are  pretty  well  agreed  upon  those  objects 
which  they  are  enabled  to  submit  to  the  test  of  expe- 
rience; we  do  not  hear  any  disputes  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  geometry;  those  truths  that  are  evident, 
that  are  easily  demonstrable,  never  vary  in  our  mind ; 
We  never  doubt  that  the  part  is  less  than  the  whole  ; 
that  two  and  two  make  four ;  that  benevolence  is  art 
amiable  quality ;  that  equity  is  necessary  to  man  in 
society.  But  we  find  nothing  but  perpetual  contro- 
versy upon  all  those  systems  which  have  the  Divinity 
for  their  object ;  they  are  full  of  incertitude ;  subject 
to  Continual  variations:  we  do  not  see  any  harmony 
either  in  the  principles  of  theology,  or  in  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  itvS  graduates.  Even  the  proofs  offered  of 
his  existence  have  been  the  subject  of  cavil ;  they 
have  either  been  thought  too  feeble,  have  been 
brought  forward  against  rule,  or  else  have  not  been 
taken  up  with  sufficient  zeal  to  please  the  various 
reasoners  who  advocate  the  cause ;  the  corollaries 
drawn  from  the  premises  laid  down,  are  not  the 
same  in  any  two  nations,  scarcely  in  two  individuals; 
the  thinkers  of  all  ages,  in  all  countries,  are  perpe- 
tually in  rivalry  with  each  other;  unceasingly  quarrel 
upon  all  the  points  of  religion;  can  never  agree 
either  upon  their  theological  hypotheses,  or  upon 
the  fundamental  truths  which  should  serve  for  their 
basis ;  even  the  attributes,  the  very  qualities  ascribed, 
are  as  warmly  contested  by  some,  as  they  are  zeal- 
ously defended  by  others. 

These  never-ending  disputes,  these  perpetual  va- 
riations, ought,  at  least,  to  convince  the  unpreju- 
diced, that  the  ideas  of  the  Divinity  have  neither  the 
generally-admitted  evidence,  nor  the  certitude  which 
are  attributed  to  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  these  con- 
trarieties in  the  opinions  of  the  theologians,  if  sub- 
mitted to  the  logic  of  the  schools,  might  be  fatal  to 
the  whole  of  them :  according  to  that  mode  of  rea- 
soning, which  at  least  has  the  sanction  of  our  uni- 
versities, all  the  probabilities  in  the  world  cannot 
acquire  the  force  of  a  demonstration  ;  a  truth  is  not 
made  evident  but  w^hen  constant  experience,  reite- 
rated reflection,  exhibits  it  always  under  the  same 
point  of  view;  the  evidence  of  a  proposition  cannot 
be  admitted  unless  it  carries  with  it  a  substantive 
demonstration ;  from  the  constant  relation  which  is 
made  by  well  constituted  senses,  results  that  evi-i 
dence,  that  certitude,  which  alone  can  produce  fallj 
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conviction  :  if  the  major  proposition  of  a  syllogism 
should  be  overturned  by  the  minor,  the  whole  falls 
to  the  ground.  Cicero,  who  is  no  mean  authority 
on  such  a  subject,  says  expressly,  ''No  reasoning 
can  render  that  false,  which  experience  has  demon- 
strated as  evident.''  Wolif,  in  his  Ontology,  says/ 
*'  That  which  is  repugnant  in  itself,  cannot  possibly 
be  understood :  that  those  thinsfs  which  are  in  them- 
selves  contradictions,  must  always  be  deficient  of 
evidence."  St.  Thomas  says,  "  Being,  is  all  that 
which  is  not  repugnant  to  existence." 

However  it  may  be  with  these  qualities,  which 
the  theologians  assign  to  their  immaterial  beings, 
whether  they  may  be  irreconcileable,  or  whether 
they  are  totally  incomprehensible,  what  can  result  to 
the  human  species  in  supposing  them  to  have  intelli- 
gence and  views'?  Can  an  universal  intelligence, 
whose  care  must  be  equally  extended  to  every  thing 
that  exists,  have  more  direct,  more  intimate  relations 
with  man,  who  only  forms  an  insensible  portion  of 
the  great  whole?  Can  we  seriously  believe  that  it 
is  to  make  joyful  the  insects,  to  gratify  the  ants  of 
his  garden,  that  the  Monarch  of  the  universe  has 
constructed  and  embellished  his  habitation?  Would 
our  feeble  eyes,  therefore,  become  stronger^ — would 
our  narrow  views  of  things  be  enlarged — should  we 
be  better  capacitated  to  understand  his  projects- — 
could  we  with  more  certitude  divine  his  plans,  enter 
into  his  designs — would  our  exility  of  judgment  be 
competent  to  measure  bis  wisdom,  to  follow  the 
eternal  order  he  has  established?  Will  those  effects, 
which  flow  from  his  omnipotence,  emanate  from  his 
providence — whether  we  estimate  them  as  good,  or 
whether  we  tax  them  as  evil — whether  we  consider 
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them  beneficial,  or  view  them  as  prejudicial — be 
less  the  necessary  results  of  his  wisdom,  of  his  jus- 
lice,  of  his  eternal  decrees?  In  this  case  can  we 
reasonably  suppose  that  a  Being  so  wise,  so  just,  so 
intelligent,  will  derange  his  system,  change  his  plan, 
for  such  weak  beings  as  ourselves?  Can  we  ra- 
tionally  believe  we  have  the  capacity  to  address 
worthy  prayers,  to  make  suitable  requests,  to  point 
out  proper  modes  of  conduct  to  such  a  Being?  Can 
we  at  all  flatter  ourselves  that  to  please  us,  to  gra- 
tify our  discordant  wishes,  he  will  alter  his  im- 
mutable laws?  Can  we  imagine  that  at  our  entreaty 
he,  will  take  from  the  beings  who  surround  us  their 
essences,  their  properties,  their  various  modes  of 
action  ?  Have  we  any  right  to  expect  he  will  abro- 
gate in  our  behalf  the  eternal  laws  of  nature,  that 
he  will  disturb  her  eternal  march,  arrest  her  ever- 
lasting course,  which  his  wisdom  has  planned ; 
which  his  goodness  has  conferred ;  which  are,  in 
.jact,  the  admiration  of  mankind?  Can  we  hope 
that  in  our  favour  fire  will  cease  to  burn,  when  we 
approximate  it  too  closely ;  that  fever  shall  not  con- 
sume our  habit,  when  contagion  has  penetrated  our 
system  ;  that  gout  shall  not  torment  us,  when  an 
intemperate  mode  of  life  shall  have  amassed  the 
humours  that  necessarily  result  from  such  conduct ; 
that  an  edifice  tumbling  in  ruins  shall  not  crush  us 
by  its  fall,  when  we  are  within  the  vortex  of  its 
action?  Will  our  vain  cries,  our  most  fervent  sup- 
plications, prevent  a  country  from  being  unhappy, 
when  it  shall  be  devastated  by  an  ambitious  con- 
queror; when  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  capricious 
will  of  unfeeling  tyrants,  who  bend  it  beneath  the 
kon  rod  of  their  oppression  ? 
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If  this  infinite  intelligence  gives  a  free  course  to 
those  events  which  his  wisdom  has  prepared;  if  no- 
thing happens  in  this  world  but  after  his  impene- 
trable designs ;  we  ought  silently  to  submit;  we 
have  in  fact  nothing  to  ask ;  we  should  be  madmen 
to  oppose  our  own  weak  intellect  to  such  capacious 
wisdom;  we  should  offer  an  insult  to  his  prudence 
if  we  were  desirous  to  regulate  them.  Man  must  not 
flatter  himself  that  he  is  wiser  than  his  God ;  that  he 
is  in  a  capacity  to  make  him  change  his  will;  with 
having  power  to  determine  him  to  take  other  means 
than  those  which  he  has  chosen  to  accomplish  his 
decrees.  An  intelligent  Divinity  can  only  have 
taken  those  measures  which  embrace  complete  jus* 
tice;  can  only  have  availed  himself  of  those  means 
which  are  best  calculated  to  arrive  at  his  end ;  if  he 
was  capable  of  changing  them,  he  could  neither  be 
called  wise,  immutable,  nor  provident.  If  it  was 
to  be  granted,  that  the  Divinity  did  for  a  single 
instant  suspend  those  laws  which  he  himself  has 
given,  if  he  was  to  change  any  thing  in  his  plan,  it 
would  be  supposing  he  had  not  foreseen  the  motives 
of  this  suspension ;  that  he  had  not  calculated  the 
causes  of  this  change;  if  he  did  not  make  these  mo- 
tives enter  into  his  plan,  it  would  be  saying  he  had 
not  foreseen  the  causes  that  render  them  necessary  : 
if  he  has  foreseen  them  without  making  them  part  of 
his  system,  it  would  be  arraigning  the  perfection  of 
the  whole.  Thus  in  whatever  manner  these  things 
are  contemplated,  under  whatever  point  of  view  they 
are  examined,  it  is  evident  that  the  prayers  which 
man  addresses  to  the  Divinity,  which  are  sanctioned 
by  the  different  modes  of  worship,  always  suppose 
he  is  supplicating  a  being  whose  wisdom  and  provi- 
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dence  are  defective;  in  fact,  that  his  own  is  more 
appropriate  to  his  situation.  To  suppose  he  is  ca- 
pable of  change  in  his  conduct,  is  to  bring  his  omni- 
science into  question  ;  to  vitally  attacic  his  omni- 
potence;  to  arraign  his  goodness;  at  once  to  say, 
that  he  either  is  not  willing  or  not  competent  to 
judge  what  would  be  most  expedient  for  man;  for 
vvhose  sole  advantage  and  pleasure  they  will,  not- 
withstanding, insist  he  created  the  universe:  such 
are  the  inconsistent  doctrines  of  theology  ;  such  the 
imbecile  efforts  of  metaphysics. 

[t  is,  however,  upon  these  notions,  extravagant  as 
they  may  appear,  ill  directed  as  they  assuredly  are, 
inconclusive  as  they  must  be  acknowledged  by  un- 
prejudiced minds,  that  are  founded  all  the  super- 
stitions and  many  of  the  religions  of  the  earth.  It  is 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  sight,  to  see  man  upon 
his  knees  before  an  all-wise  God,  whose  conduct 
he  is  endeavouring  to  regulate;  whose  decrees  he 
wishes  to  avert ;  whose  plan  he  is  desirous  to  reform. 
These  inconsistent  objects  he  is  occupied  with  gain- 
ing, by  means  equally  repugnant  to  sound  sense; 
equally  injurious  to  the  dignity  of  the  Divinity: 
adopting  his  own  sensations  as  the  criterion  of  the 
feelings  of  the  Deity ;  in  some  places  he  tries  to  win 
him  to  his  interests  by  presents  ;  sometimes  we  be- 
hold even  the  princes  of  the  earth  attempting  to 
direct  his  views,  by  offering  him  splendid  garments, 
upon  which  their  own  fatuity  sets  an  inordinate 
value,  merely  because  they  have  laboured  at  them 
themselves  ;  «ome  strive  to  disarm  his  justice  by  the 
most  splendid  pageantry ;  others  by  practices  the 
most  revolting  to  humanity  ;  some  think  his  immuta- 
bility will  yield  to  idle  ceremonies;   others  to  the 
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most  discordant  prayers ;  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens thai  to  induce  him  to  change  in  their  favour 
his  eternal  decrees,  those  who  have  opposite  interests 
to  promote,  each  returns  him  thanks  for  that  which 
the  others  consider  as  the  greatest  curse  that  can 
befal  them.  In  short,  man  is  almost  every  where) 
prostrate  before  an  omnipotent  God,  who,  if  we  were 
to  judge  by  the  discrepancy  of  their  requests,  never 
has  rendered  his  creatures  such  as  they  ought  to  be ; 
who  to  accomplish  his  divine  views  has  never  taken 
the  proper  measures,  who  to  fulfil  his  wisdom  has 
continnal  need  of  the  admonitions  of  man,  conveyed 
either  in  the  form  of  thanks  or  prayers. 

We  see,  then,  that  superstition  is  founded  upon 
manifest  contradictions,  which  man  must  always 
fall  into  when  he  mistakes  the  natural  causes  of 
things — when  he  shall  attribute  the  good  or  evil  ■ 
which  he  experiences  to  an  intelligent  cause,  distin- 
guished from  nature,  of  which  he  will  never  be  com- 
petent to  form  to  himself  any  certain  ideas.  Indeed,  J 
man  will  always  be  reduced,  as  we  have  so  fre- 
quently repeated,  to  the  necessity  of  clothing  his 
gods  with  his  owu  imbecile  qualities:  as  he  is  him- 
self a  changeable  being,  whose  intelligence  is  limited; 
who,  placed  in  divers  circumstances,  appears  to  be 
frequently  in  contradiction  with  himself;  although 
he  thinks  he  honours  his  ^ods  in  giving  them  his 
own  pecidiar  qualities,  he  in  fact  does  nothing  more 
than  lend  them  his  own  inconstancy,  cover  them 
with  his  own  weakness,  invest  them  with  his  own 
vices.  It  is  thus  that  in  reasoning,  he  is  unable  to 
account  for  the  necessity  of  things — that  he  imagines 
there  is  a  confusion  which  his  prayers  will  have  a 
tendency  to  remove — that  he  thinks  the  evils  of  life 
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more  than  commensurate  with  the  good  i  he  does  not 
perceive  that  an  undeviating  system,  by  operating 
upon  beings  diversely  organized,  whose  circum- 
stances are  different,  whose  modes  of  action  are  at 
variance,  must  of  necessity  sometimes  appear  to  be 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  individual,  while  it 
embraces  the  general  good  of  the  whole.  The  theo- 
logian may  subtilize,  exaggerate,  render  as  unintel- 
ligible as  he  pleases,  the  attributes  with  which  he 
clothes  his  divinities,  he  will  never  be  able  to  remove 
the  contradictions  which  arise  from  the  discordant 
qualities  which  he  thus  heaps  together  ;  neither  will 
he  be  able  to  give  man  any  other  mode  of  judging 
than  what  arises  from  the  exercise  of  his  senses^ 
such  as  they  are  actually  found.  He  will  never  be 
able  to  furnish  the  idea  of  an  immutable  being, 
while  he  shall  represent  this  being  as  capable  of 
being  irritated  and  appeased  by  the  prayers  of  mor- 
tals. He  will  never  delineate  the  features  of  omni- 
potence under  the  portrait  of  a  being  who  cannot 
restrain  the  actions  of  his  inferiors.  He  will  never 
hold  up  a  standard  of  justice,  while  he  shall  mingle 
it  with  mercy,  however  amiable  the  quality;  or 
while  he  shall  represent  it  as  punishing  those  actions, 
which  the  perpetrators  were  under  the  necessity  of 
committing.  Neither  will  he  be  able,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  make  a  finite  mind  comprehend 
infinity  ;  much  less  when  he  shall  represent  this  infi- 
nity as  bounded  by  finity  itself. 

From  this  it  will  be  obvious,  that  immaterial  subr 
stances,  such  as  are  depicted  by  the  theologians, 
can  only  be  looked  upon  as  the  offspring  of  a  meta- 
physical brain,  unsupported  by  any  of  those  proofs 
which  are  usually  required  to  establish  the  proposi- 
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tions  laid  down  among  men ;  all  the  qualities  which 
they  ascribe  to  them,  are  only  those  which  are  suit- 
able to  material  substances  j^  all  the  abstract  proper- 
ties with  which  they  invest  them,  are  incomprehen- 
sible  by  material  beings  ;  the  whole  taken  together, 
is  one  confused  mass  of  contradictions  :  they  have 
held  forth  to  man,  that  it  highly  imported  to  his 
interests  to  know,  to  understand  ihe^e  substances ; 
he  has  consequently  set  his  intellect  in  action  to  dis- 
cover some  means  of  compassing  an  end,  said  to  be 
so  consequential  to  his  welfare ;  he  has,  however, 
been  unable  to  make  any  progress,  because  no  clue 
could  be  offered  to  him  of  the  road  he  must  pursue ; 
all  was  mere  assertion  unsupported  by  evidence ;  the 
whole  was  enveloped  in  complete  darkness,  into 
which  the  least  scintillation  of  light  could  never 
penetrate.  Notwithstanding,  as  soon  as  man  be- 
lieves himself  greatly  interested  in  knowing  a  thing, 
he  labours  to  form  to  himself  an  idea  of  that,  the 
knowledge  of  which  he  thinks  so  important ;  if  insu- 
perable obstacles  impede  his  inquiries — if  difficulties 
of  a  magnitude  to  alarm  his  industry  intervene— if 
with  immense  labour  he  makes  but  little  progress, 
then  the  slender  success  that  attends  his  research, 
aided  by  a  slothful  disposition,  while  it  wearies  his 
diligence  disposes  him  to  credulity.  It  was  thus,  that 
a  crafty  ambitious  Arab,  subtle  arid  knavish  in  his 
manners,  insinuating  in  his  address,  profiting  by  this 
credulous  inclination,  made  his  countrymen  adopt 
his  own  fanciful  reveries  as  permanent  truths,  of 
which  it  was  not  permitted  them  for  an  instant  to 
doubt;  following  up  these  opinions  with  enthusiasm, 
^he  stimulated  them  on  to  become  conquerors  ;  oblig- 
ing the  conquered  to  lend  themselves  to  his  system, 
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he  gave  currency  to  a  creed,  invented  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  enslaving  mankind,  w^hich  now  spreads 
over  immense  regions  inhabited  by  a  numerous  po- 
pulation, although  like  other  systems  it  does  not 
escape  sectarianism,  having  above  seventy  branches. 
Thus  ignorance,  despair,  sloth,  the  want  of  reflecting 
habits,  place  the  human  race  in  a  state  of  depend- 
ance  upon  those  who  build  up  systems,  while  upon 
the  objects  which  are  the  foundations,  they  have 
no  one  settled  idea :  once  adopted,  however,  when- 
ever these  systems  are  brought  into  question,  man 
either  reasons  in  a  very  strange  manner,  or  else  is 
the  dupe  of  very  deceitful  arguments  :  when  they  are 
agitated,  and  he  finds  it  impossible  to  understand 
what  is  said  concerning  them,  when  his  mind  cannot 
embrace  the  ambiguity  of  these  doctrines,  he  ima- 
gines those  who  speak  to  him  are  better  acquainted 
with  the  objects  of  their  discourse  than  himself;  these 
seizing  the  favourable  opportunity,  do  not  let  it  slip, 
they  reiterate  to  him  with  Stentorian  lungs,  "  That 
the  most  certain  way  is  to  agree  with  what  they  leW 
him;  to  allow  himself  to  be  guided  by  them ;"  in 
short,  they  persuade  him  to  shut  his  eyes,  that  he  may 
with  greater  perspicuity  distinguish  the  road  he  is  to 
travel;  once  arrived  at  this  influence,  they  indelibly  fix 
their  lessons ;  irrevocably  chain  him  to  the  oar ;  by  hold- 
ing up  to  his  view  the  punishments  intended  for  him 
by  these  imaginary  beings,  in  case  he  refsues  to  ac- 
credit, in  the  most  liberal  manner,  their  marvellous 
inventions  ;  this  argument,  although  it  only  sup- 
poses the  thing  in  question,  serves  to  close  his  mouth 
— to  put  an  end  to  his  research ;  alarmed,  confused, 
bewildered,  he  seems  convinced  by  this  victorious 
reasoning — attaches  to  it  a  sacredness  that  fills  him 
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with  awe — blindly  conceives  that  they  have  much 
clearer  ideas  of  the  subject  than  himself — fears  to 
perceive  the  palpable  contradictions  of  the  doctrines 
announced  to  him,  until,  perhaps,  some  being,  more 
subtle  than  those  who  have  enslaved  him,  by  la- 
bouring the  point  incessantly,  attacking  him  on  the 
weak  side  of  his  interest,  arrives  at  throwing  the  ab- 
surdity of  his  system  into  light,  and  finally  succeeds 
by  inducing  him  to  adopt  that  of  another  set  of  spe- 
culators. The  uninformed  man  generally  believes 
his  priests  have  more  senses  than  himself;  he  takes  ^ 
ihem  for  superior  beings  ;  for  divine  men.  He  only 
sees  that  which  these  priests  inform  him  he  must 
contemplate  ;  to  every  thing  else  his  eyes  are  com- 
pletely hoodwinked  ;  thus  the  authority  of  the  priests 
frequently  decides,  without  appeal,  that  which  is 
useful  perhaps  only  to  the  priesthood. 

When  we  shall  be  disposed  to  recur  to  the  origin 
of  things,  we  shall  ever  find  that  it  has  been  man's 
imagination,  guided  by  his  ignorance,  under  the  in- 
jflaence  of  fear,  which   gave  birth  to  his  gods ;   that 
enthusiasm  or  imposture  have  generally  either  em- 
bellished or  disfigured  them  ;  that  credulity  readily 
adopted  the  fabulous  accounts  which  interested  du- 
plicity  promulgated   respecting    them ;    that  these 
dispositions,  sanctioned  by  time,   became  habitual. 
Tyrants  finding  their  advantage  in  sustaining  them, 
have  usually  established  their  power  upon  the  blind- 
ness of  mankind,    and  the  superstitious  fears  with 
which  it  is  always  accompanied.   Thus,  under  what-  "n 
ever  point  of  view  it  is  considered,  it  will  always  / 
be  found  that  error  cannot  he  useful  to  the  humcmj 
species. 

Nevertheless,  the  happy  enthusiast,  when  his  soul 
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is  sensible  of  its  enjoyments,  when  his  softened  ima- 
gination has  occasion  to  paint  to  itself  a  seducing 
object,  to  which  he  can  render  thanks  for  the  kind- 
ness he  experiences,  will  ask,  "  Wherefore  deprive 
me  of  a  beins:  that  I  see  under  the  character  of  a 
sovereign,  filled  with  wisdom,  abounding  in  good- 
ness? What  comfort  do  I  not  find  in  figuring  to 
myself  a  powerful,  intelligent,  indulgent  monarch,  of 
whom  I  am  the  favorite ;  who  continually  occupies 
himself  with  my  welfare — unceasingly  watches  over 
my  safety — who  perpetually  administers  to  my  wants 
— who  always  consents  that  under  him  I  shall  com- 
mand the  whole  of  nature  ?  I  believe  I  behold  bira 
constantly  showering  his  benefits  on  man;  I  see  his 
Providence  labourincr  for  his  advantajre  without  re- 
laxation  ;  he  covers  the  earth  with  verdure  to  delight 
him  ;  he  loads  the  trees  with  delicious  fruits  to  gra- 
tify his  palate  ;  he  fills  the  forests  with  animals  suit- 
able to  his  nourishment;  he  suspends  over  his  head 
planets  with  innumerable  stars,  to  enlighten  him  by 
day,  to  guide  his  erring  steps  by  night;  he  extends 
around  him  the  azure  firmament  to  gladden  his 
sight ;  he  decorates  the  meadows  with  flowers  to 
please  his  fancy ;  he  causes  crystal  fountains  to  flow 
with  limpid  streams  to  slake  his  thirst;  he  makes 
rivulets  meander  through  his  lands  to  fructify  the 
earth ;  he  washes  his  residence  with  noble  rivers, 
that  yield  him  fish  in  abundance.  Ah  !  suffer  me  to 
thank  thee.  Author  of  so  many  benefits :  do  not  de- 
prive me  of  my  charming  sensation.s.  I  shall  not 
find  my  illusions  so  sweet,  so  consolatory  in  a  severe 
destiny — in  a  rigid  necessity — in  a  blind  inanimate 
matter — in  a  nature  destitute  of  intelligence,  devoid 
of  feeling." 
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"  Wherefore."  will  say  the  unfortunate,  from  whom 
his  destiny  has  rigorously  withheld  those  benefits 
which  have  been  lavished  on  so  many  others;  "  where- 
fore ravish  from  me  an  error  that  is  dear  to  me? 
Wherefore  annihilate  to  me  a  being-,  whose  consoling 
idea  dries  up  the  source  of  my  tears — who  serves  to 
calm  my  sorrows  ]  Wherefore  deprive  me  of  an  ob- 
ject which  I  represent  to  myself  as  a  compassionate, 
tender  father ;  who  reproves  me  in  this  world,  but 
into  whose  arms  I  throw  myself  with  confidence, 
when  the  whole  of  nature  appears  to  have  abandoned 
me  ?  Supposing  it  no  more  than  a  chimera,  the  un- 
happy have  occasion  for  it,  to  guarantee  them  against 
frightful  despair :  is  it  not  cruel,  is  it  not  inhuman, 
to  be  desirous  of  plunging  them  into  a  vacuum,  by 
seeking  to  undeceive  them  ?  Is  it  not  an  useful  error, 
preferable  to  those  truths  which  deprive  the  mind  of 
every  consolation,  which  do  not  hold  forth  any  relief  1 
from  its  sorrows  ?"  -^ 

Thus  will  equally  reason  the  Negro,  the  Mussul- 
man, the  Brachmau,  and  others.  We  shall  reply  to 
these  enthusiasts,  no !  truth  can  never  render  you 
unhappy ;  it  is  this  which  really  consoles  us  ;  it  is 
a  concealed  treasure,  much  superior  to  all  the  super- 
stitions ever  invented  by  fear ;  it  can  cheer  the  heart ; 
give  it  courage  to  support  the  burthens  of  life;  make 
us  smile  under  adversity;  elevate  the  soul ;  render  it 
active ;  furnishes  it  with  means  to  resist  the  attacks 
of  fate;  to  combat  misfortunes  with  success.  This 
will  shew  clearly  that  the  good  and  evil  of  life  are 
distributed  with  an  equal  hand,  without  respect  to 
man's  peculiar  comforts ;  that  all  beings  are  equally 
regarded  in  the  universe;  that  every  thing  is  sub- 
mitted to  necessary  laws ;    that  man  has  no  right 
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whatever  to  tliink  himself  a  being  peculiarly  fa- 
voured— vvho  is  exempted  from  the  common  ope- 
rations of  the  eternal  routine  ;  that  it  is  folly  to  think 
he  is  the  only  being  considered — one  for  whose  en- 
joyment alone  every  thing  is  produced;  an  attention 
to  facts  will  suffice  to  put  an  end  to  this  delusion, 
however  pleasant  may  be  the  indulgence  of  such  a 
notion  ;  the  most  superficial  glance  of  the  eye  will 
be  sufficient  to  undeceive  us  in  the  idea,  that  he  is 
the  final  cause  of  the  creation — the  constant  object  of 
the  labours  of  nature,  or  of  its  Author.  Let  us  se- 
riously ask  him,  If  he  does  not  witness  good  con- 
stantly blended  with  evil?  If  he  does  not  equally 
partake  of  them  with  the  other  beings  in  nature^ 
To  be  obstinately  bent  to  see  only  the  evil,  is  as  ir*^ 
rational  as  to  be  willing  only  to  notice  the  good.  Pro- 
vidence seems  to^  be  just  as  much  occupied  for  one 
class  of  beings  as  for  another.  We  see  the  calm 
succeed  the  storm  ;  sickness  give  place  to  health; 
the  blessings  of  peace  follow  the  calamities  of  war; 
the  earth  in  every  country  bring  forth  roots  necessary 
for  the  nourishment  of  man,  produce  others  suitable 
to  his  destruction.  Each  individual  of  the  human 
species  is  a  compound  of  good  and  bad  qualities ; 
all  nations  present  a  varied  spectacle  of  virtues, 
growing  up  beside  vices  ;  that  which  gladdens  one 
being,  plunges  another  into  sadness;  no  event  takes 
place  that  does  .not  give  birth  to  advantages  for 
some,  to  disadvantages  for  others.  Insects  find  a 
safe  retreat  in  the  ruins  of  the  palace,  which  crushes 
man  in  its  fall ;  man  by  his  death  furnishes  food  for 
myriads  of  contemptible  insects  ;  animals  are  de- 
stroyed by  thousands  that  he  may  increase  his  bulk  ; 
linger  out  for  ^  season  a  feverish  existence.     We  see 
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beings  engaged  in  perpetual  hostility,  each  living  at 
his  neighbour's  expence;  the  one  banqnetting  upon 
that  which  causes  the  desolation  of  the  other ;  some 
luxuriously  growing  into  flesh  upon  the  misery  which 
wears  others  into  skeletons — profiting  by  misfortunes, 
rioting  upon  disasters,  which  ultimately,  reciprocally 
destroy  them.  The  most  deadly  poisons  spring  up 
beside  the  most  wholesome  fruits  ;  the  earth  equally 
nourishes  the  fatal  steel  which  terminates  man's  ca- 
reer, and  the  fruitful  corn  that  prolongs  his  existence  ; 
the  bane  and  its  antidote  are  near  neighbours,  repose 
on  the  same  bosom,  ripen  under  the  same  sun,  equally 
court  the  hand  of  the  incautious  stranger.  The  rivers 
which  man  believes  flow  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
irrigate  his  residence,  sometimes  swell  iheir  waters, 
overtop  their  banks,  inundate  his  fields,  overturn  his 
dwelling,  and  sweepawaythejAock  and  shepherd.  The 
ocean,  which  he  vainly  imagines  was  only  collected 
together  to  facilitate  his  commerce,  supply  him  with 
fish,  and  wash  his  shores  ;  often  wrecks  his  ships, 
frequently  bursts  its  boundaries,  lays  waste  his  lands, 
destroys  the  produce  of  his  industry,  and  commits  the 
most  frightful  ravages.  The  halcyon,  delighted  with 
the  tempest,  voluntarily  mingles  with  the  storm  ; 
rides  contentedly  upon  the  surge ;  rejoiced  by  the 
fearful  howlings  of  the  northern  blast,  plays  with 
happy  buoyancy  upon  the  foaming  billows,  that  have 
ruthlessly  dashed  in  pieces  the  vessel  of  the  unfortu- 
nate mariner  ;  who,  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  misery, 
with  tremulous  emotion  clings  to  the  wreck ;  views 
with  horrific  despair,  the  premature  destruction  of 
his  indulged  hopes ;  sighs  deeply  at  the  thoughts  of 
home  ;  with  aching  heart,  thinks  of  the  cherished 
friends  his  streaming  eyes  will  never  more  behold  ; 

VOL.    III.  2 
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in  an  agony  of  soul  dwells  upon  the  faithful  affection 
of  an  adored  wife,  who  will  never  again  repose  her 
drooping  head  upon  his  manly  bosom  ;  grows  wild 
with  the  appalling  remembrance  of  beloved  children, 
his  wearied  arms  will  never  more  encircle  with  pa- 
rental fondness ;  then  sinks  for  ever,  the  unhappy 
victim  of  circumstances  that  fill  with  glee  the  flutter- 
ing bird,  who  sees  him  yield  to  the  overwhelming 
force  of  the  infuriate  waves.  The  conqueror  displays 
his  military  skill,  fights  a  sanguinary  battle,  puts 
his  enemy  to  the  rout,  lays  waste  his  country,  slaugh- 
ters thousands  of  his  fellows,  plunges  whole  districts 
into  tears,  fills  the  land  with  the  moans  of  the  father- 
less, the  waitings  of  the  widow,  in  order  that  the 
crows  may  have  a  banquet — that  ferocious  beasts 
may  gluttonously  gorge  themselves  with  human  gore 
— that  worms  may  riot  in  luxury. 

Thus  when  tliere  is  a  question  concerning  an  agent 
we  see  act  so  variously  ;  whose  motives  seem  some- 
times to  be  advantageous,  sometimes  disadvantageous 
for  the  human  race ;  at  least  each  individual  will 
judge  after  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  he  is  himself 
affected  ;  there  will  consequently  be  no  fixed  point, 
no  general  standard  in  the  opinions  men  will  form  to 
themselves.  ^Indeed  our  mode  of  judging  will  always 
be  governed  by  our  manner  of  seeing,  by  our  way  of 
feeling^  This  will  depend  upon  our  temperament, 
which  itself  springs  out  of  our  organization,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed  ;  these  can  never  be  the  same  for  all  the  be* 
ings  of  our  species.  These  individual  modes  of  be- 
ing affected,  then,  will  always  furnish  the  colours  of 
the  portrait  which  man  may  paint  to  himself  of  the 
Divinity ;  it  must  therefore  be  obvious  they  can  never 
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be  determinate — can  have  no  fixity — can  never  be 
reduced  to  any  graduated  scale  ;  the  inductions 
vvhich  they  may  draw  from  them,  can  never  be  either 
constant  or  uniform  ;  each  will  always  judge  after 
himself,  will  never  see  any  thing  but  himself  or  his 
own  peculiar  situation  in  the  picture  he  delineates.  " 
This  granted,  the  man  who  has  a  contented,  sen- 
sible soul,  with  a  lively  imagination,  will  paint  the 
Divinity  under  the  most  charming  traits  ;  he  will  be- 
lieve that  he  sees  in  the  whole  of  nature  nothing  but 
proofs  of  benevolence,  evidence  of  goodness,  because 
it  will  unceasingly  cause  him  agreeable  sensations. 
In  his  poetical  extacy  he  will  imagine  he  every  where 
perceives  the  impression  of  a  perfect  intelligence — of 
an  infinite  wisdom — of  a  providence  tenderly  occu- 
pied with  the  welfare  of  man  ;  self-love  joining  itself 
to  these  exalted  qualities,  will  put  the  finishing  hand 
to  his  persuasion,  that  the  universe  is  made  solely  for 
the  human  race;  he  will  strive  in  imagination  to  kiss 
with  transport  the  hand  from  which  he  believes  he 
receives  so  many  benefits  ;  touched  with  his  kind- 
ness, gratified  with  the  perfume  of  roses  whose 
thorns  he  does  not  perceive,  or  which  his  extatic  de- 
lirium prevents  him  from  feeling,  he  will  think  he 
can  never  sufficiently  acknowledge  the  necessary  ef- 
fects, which  he  will  look  upon  as  indubitable  testi- 
mony of  the  divine  predilection  for  man.  Completely 
inebriated  with  these  feelings,  this  enthusiast  will 
not  behold  those  sorrows,  will  not  notice  that  con- 
fusion of  which  the  universe  is  the  theatre:  or  if  it  so 
happens,  he  cannot  prevent  himself  from  being  a 
witness,  he  will  be  persuaded  that  in  the  views  of  an" 
indulgent  providence,"yiese  calamities  are  necessary 
to  conduct  man  to  a  higher  state  of  felicity  ;  the  re- 
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liance  which  he  has  in  the  Divinity,  upon  whom  he 
imagines  they  depend,  induces  him  to  believe,  that 
man  only  suffers  for  his  good  ;  that  this  being,  who 
is  fruitful  in  resources,  will  know  how  to  make  him 
reaj>  advantage  from  the  evils  which  he  experiences 
in  this  world :  his  mind  thus  pre-occupied,  from 
thence  sees  nothing  that  does  not  elicit  his  admi- 
ration ;  call  forth  his  gratitude ;  excite  his  confi- 
dence ;  even  those  effects  which  are  the  most  natural, 
the  most  necessary,  appear  in  his  eyes  miracles  of 
benevolence;  prodigies  of  goodness:  he  shuts  his 
eyes  to  the  disorders  which  could  bring  these  ami- 
able qualities  into  question  :  the  most  cruel  calami- 
ties, the  most  afflicting  events,  the  most  heart-rend- 
ing circumstances,  cease  to  be  disorders  in  his  eyes, 
and  do  nothing  more  than  furnish  him  with  new 
proofs  of  the  divine  perfections  ;  he  persuades  him- 
self that  what  appears  defective  or  imperfect,  is  only 
so  in  appearance  ;  he  admires  the  wisdom,  acknow- 
ledges the  bounty  of  the  Divinity,  even  in  those  ef- 
fects which  are  the  most  terrible  for  his  race — most 
suitable  to  discourage  his  species — most  fraught  with 
misery  for  his  fellow. 

^  It  is,  without  doubt,  to  this  happy  disposition  of 
the  human  mind,  in  some  beings  of  his  order,  that  is 
to  be  ascribed  the  system  of  Optimism^  by  which 
enthusiasts,  furnished  with  a  romantic  imagination, 
seem  to  have  renounced  the  evidence  of  their  senses : 
to  find  that  even  for  man  every  thing  is  good  in  na- 
ture, where  the  good  has  constantly  its  concomitant 
evil,  and  where  minds  less  prejudiced,  less  poetical, 
would  judge  that  every  thing  is  only  that  which  it 
can  be — that  the  good  and  the  evil  are  equally  ne- 
cessary— that  they  have  their  source  in  the  nature  of 
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things  ;  moreover,  in  order  to  attribute  any  particu- 
lar character  to  the  events  that  take  place,  it  would 
be  needful  to  know  the  aim  of  the  whole :  now  the 
whole  cannot  have  an  aim,  because  if  it  had  a  ten- 
dency, an  aim,  or  end,  it  would  no  long-er  be  the 
whole,  seeing  that  that  to  which  it  tended  would  be 
a  part  not  included. 

It  will  be  asserted  by  some,  that  the  evils  which 
we  behold  in  this  world  are  only  relative,  merely  ap- 
parent ;  that  they  prove  nothing  against  the  good : 
but  does  not  man  almost  uniformly  judge  after  his 
own  mode  of  feeling;  after  his  manner  of  co-existins: 
with  those  causes  by  which  he  is  encompassed;  which 
constitute  the  order  of  nature  with  relation  to  him- 
self; consequently,  he  ascribes  wisdom  and  good- 
ness to  all  that  v^hich  affects  him  pleasantly,  disorder 
to  that  state  of  things  by  which  he  is  injured.  Ne- 
vertheless every  thing  which  we  witness  in  the  world 
conspires  to  prove  to  us,  that  whatever  is,  is  neces-- 
gary;  that  nothing  is  done  by  chance;  that  all 
the  events,  good  or  bad,  whether  for  us  or  for  beings 
of  a  different  order,  are  brought  about  by  causes 
acting  after  certain  and  determinate  laws ;  that  no- 
thing can  be  a  sufficient  warrantry  in  us  to  clothe 
vyith  any  one  of  our  human  qualities,  either  nature  or 
the  motive-power  which  has  been  given  to  her. 

With  respect  to  those  who  pretend  that  supreme 
widsom  will  know  how  to  draw  the  greatest  benefits 
for  us,  even  out  of  the  bosom  of  those  calamities 
which  it  is  permitted  we  shall  experience  in  this 
world  ;  we  shall  ask  them,  if  they  are  themselves  the 
confidents  of  the  Divinity  ;  or  upon  what  they  found 
these  assertions  so  flattering  to  their  hopes  ?  They 
will,  without  doubt,  tell  us  they  judge  by  analogy ; 
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that  from  the  actual  proofs  of  goodness  and  Avisdom, 
they  have  a  just  right  to  conchide  in  favour  of  future 
bounty.     Would  it  not  be  a  fair  reply  to  ask,  If  they 
reason  by  analogy,  and  man  has  not  been  rendered 
completely  happy  in  this  world,  what  analogy  informs 
them   he  will   be  so  in    another/?     If,  according  to 
their  own  shewing,  man  is  sometimes  made  the  vic- 
tim of  evil  in  his  present  existence,  in  order  that  he 
may  attain  a  greater  good,  does  not  analogical  rea- 
soning, which  they  say  they  adopt,  clearly  warrant  a 
deduction,    that  the   same  afflictions,  for  the  same 
purposes,  will  be  equally  proper,   equally  requisite  in 
the  world  to  come? 

Thus  this  language  founds  itself  upon  ruinous  hy- 
potheses, which  have  for  their  bases  only  a  prejudiced 
imagination.  It,  in  fact,  signifies  nothing  more  than 
that  man  once  persuaded,  without  any  evidence,  of 
his  future  happiness,  will  not  believe  it  possible  he 
can  be  permitted  to  be  unhappy:  but  might  it  not 
be  inquired  what  testimony  does  he  find,  what  sub- 
stantive knowledge  has  he  obtained  of  the  peculiar 
good  that  results  to  the  human  species  from  those 
sterilities,  from  those  famines,  from  (hose  contagions, 
from  those  sanguinary  conflicfs,  which  cause  so  many 
millions  of  men  to  perish  ;  which  unceasingly  depo- 
pulate the  earth,  and  desolate  the  world  we  inhabit? 
Is  there  any  one  who  has  sufficient  compass  of  com- 
prehension to  ascertain  the  advantages  that  result 
from  the  evils  that  besiege  us  on  all  sides?  Do  we 
not  daily  witness  beings  consecrated  to  misfortune, 
from  <he  moment  they  quitted  the  womb  of  the  pa- 
rent who  brought  them  into  existence,  until  that 
which  re-committed  them  to  the  earth,  to  sleep  in 
peace  with  their  fathers  ;    who  with  great  difficulty 
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found  time  to  respire ;  lived  the  constant  sport  of 
fortune ;  overwhelmed  with  affliction,  immersed  in 
grief,  enduring  the  most  cruel  reverses  ?  Who  is  to 
measure  the  precise  quantity  of  misery  required  to 
derive  a  certain  portion  of  good?  Who  is  to  say 
when  the  measure  of  evil  will  be  full  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  suffer. 

The  most  enthusiastic  Optimists,  the  Theists  ihem- . 
selves,  the  parti zans  of  Natural  Religion,  as  well  as  . 
the  most  credulous  and  superstitious,  are  obliged  to 
recur  to  the  system  of  another  life,  to  remedy  the  evils 
man  is  decreed  to  suffer  in  the  present;  but  have 
they  really  any  just  foundation  to  suppose  the  next 
world  will  afford  him  a  happiness  denied  him  in  j 
this?  If  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  a  doctrine  so 
little  probable  as  that  of  a  future  existence,  by  what 
chain  of  reasoning  do  they  establish  their  opinion, 
that  when  he  shall  no  longer  have  organs,  by  the  aid 
of  which  he  is  at  present  alone  enabled  either  to  en- 
joy or  to  suffer,  he  shall  be  able  compensate  the  evils 
he  has  endured  ;  to  enjoy  a  felicity,  to  partake  of  a 
pleasure  this  organic  structure  has  refused  him  while 
on  his  pilgrimage  through  the  land  of  his  fathers. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  proofs  of  a 
sovereign  intelligence,  or  of  a  magnified  human  qua- 
lity drawn  from  the  order,  from  the  harmony,  from 
the  beauty  of  the  universe,  are  never  more  than  those 
which  are  derived  from  men  who  are  organized  and 
modified  after  a  certain  mode ;  or  whose  cheerful 
imagination  is  so  constructed  as  to  give  birth  to 
agreeable  chimeras  which  they  embellish  according 
to  their  fancy :  these  illusions,  however,  must  be 
frequently  dissipated  even  in  themselves,  whenever 
their  machine  becomes  deranged ;  when  sorrows  as- 
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sail  them,  when  misfortune  corrodes  their  mind  ;  the 
spectacle  of  nature,  which  under  certain  circura-^ 
stances  lias  appeared  to  them  so  delij^htful,  so  se- 
ducing, must  then  give  pUice  to  disorder,  must  yield 
to  confusion.  A  naan  of  melancholy  temperament, 
soured  by  misfortunes,  made  irritable  by  infirmities, 
cannot  view  nature  and  her  author  under  the  same 
perspective,  as  the  healthy  man  'of  a  sprightly  hu- 
mour, who  is  contented  with  every  thing.  Deprived 
of  happiness,  the  fretful  man  can  only  find  disorder, 
can  see  nothing  but  deformity,  can  find  nothing  but 
subjects  to  afflict  himself  with;  he  only  contemplates 
the  universe  as  the  theatre  of  malice,  as  the  stage  for 
tyrants  to  execute  their  vengeance;  he  grows  super- 
stitious, he  gives  way  to  credulity,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  becomes  cruel,  in   order  tq  serve  a  master 

^whom  he  believes  he  has  offended. 

I  In  consequence  of  these  ideas,  which  have  their 
growth  in  an  unhappy  temperament,  which  originate 
in  a  peevish  humour,  which  are  the  offspring  of  a 
disturbed  imagination,  the  superstitious  are  con- 
stantly infected  with  terror,  are  the  slaves  to  mis- 
trust, the  creatures  of  discontent,  continually  in  a 
state  of  fearful  alarm.  Nature  cannot  have  charms 
for  them  ;  her  countless  beauties  pass  by  unheeded  ; 
they  do  not  participate  in  her  cheerful  scenes  ;  they 
look  upon  this  world,  so  marvellous  to  the  happy  man, 
so  good  to  the  contented  enthusiast,  as  a  valley  of 
tears,  in  which  a  vindictive  fate  has  placed  them 
only  to  expiate  crimes  committed  either  by  them- 
selves or  by  their  fathers  ;  they  consider  themselves 
as  sent  here  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  the 
sharers  of  calamity  ;  the  sport  of  a  capricious  for- 
tune ;  that  they  are  the  children  of  sorrow,  destined 
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to  undergo  the  severest  trials,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  everlastingly  arrive  at  a  new  existence,  in  which 
they  shall  be  either  happy  or  miserable,  according  to 
their  conduct  towards  the  ministers  of  a  being  who 
holds  their  destiny  in  his  hands.  These  dismal  no- 
tions have  been  the  source  of  all  the  irrational  sys- 
tems that  have  ever  prevailed  ;  they  have  given  birth 
to  the  most  revolting  practices,  currency  to  the  most 
absurd  customs.  History  abounds  with  details  of 
the  most  atrocious  cruelties,  under  the  imposing  name 
of  public  worship ;  nothing  has  been  considered 
either  too  fantastical  or  too  flagitious  by  the  votaries 
of  superstition.  Parents  have  immolated  their  chil- 
dren ;  lovers  have  sacrificed  the  objects  of  their  af- 
fection; friends  have  destroyed  each  other:  the  most 
bloody  disputes  have  been  fomented  ;  the  most  in- 
terminable animosiies  have  been  engendered,  to  gra- 
tify the  whim  of  implacable  priests,  who  by  crafty 
inventions  have  obtained  an  influence  over  the  peo- 
ple ;  to  please  blind  zealots,  who  have  never  been 
able  either  to  give  fixity  to  their  ideas,  or  to  define 
their  own  feeling^s.  Idle  dreamers  nourished  with 
bile,  intoxicated  with  theologic  fury — atrabilarians, 
whose  melancholic  humour  frequently  disposes  them 
to  wickedness — visionaries,  whose  devious  imagi- 
nations, heated  with  intemperate  zeal,  generally 
leads  them  to  the  extremes  of  fanaticism,  working 
upon  ignorance,  whose  usual  bias  is  credulity,  have 
incessantly  disturbed  the  harmony  of  mankind, 
kindled  the  inextinguishable  flame  of  discord,  and  in 
an  almost  uninterrupted  succession,  strewed  the  earth 
with  the  mangled  carcasses  of  the  multitudinous  vic- 
tims to  mad-brained  error,  whose  only  crime  has 
been  their  incapacity  to  dream  according  to  the  rules 
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prescribed   by   these   infuriate   maniacs  ;    although 
these  have  never  been  uniform — never  assimilated  in 
any  two  countries — never  borne  the  same  features  in 
any  two  ages,  nor  even  had  the  united  concurrence 
of  the  persecuting  contemporaries. 
f"  It  is  then  in  the  diversity  of  temperament,  arising 
from  variety  of  oro^anizalion — in    the  contrariety  of 
passions,  springing  out  of  this  miscellany,  modified 
by  the  "most  opposite  circumstances,  that  must  be 
sought  the  difference  we  find  in  the  opinions  of  the 
theist,  the  optimist,  the  happy  enthusiast,  the  zealot, 
the  devotee,  the  superstitious  of  all  denominations  ; 
they  are   all   equally  irrational — the  dupes  of  their 
\imao;ination— the  blind  children  of  error.     What  one 
contemplates  under  a  favorable  point  of  view,  the 
other  never  looks  upon  but  on  the   dark  side;    that 
which  is  the  object  of  the  most  sedulous  research  to 
one  set,  is  that  which  the  others  most  seek  to  avoid  : 
each  insists  he  is  right ;    no  one  offers  the  least  sha- 
dow of  substantive  proof  of  what  he  asserts  ;  each 
points  out  the  great  importance  of  his  mission,  yet 
cannot  even  agree  with  his  colleagues  in  the  embassy, 
either  upon  the  nature  of  their  instructions,  or  the 
means  to  be  adopted.     It  is  thus  whenever  man  sets 
forth  a  false  supposition,  all  the  reasonings  he  makes 
on  it  are  only  a  long  tissue  of  errors,  which  entail  on 
him  an  endless  series  of  misfortunes  ;  every  time  he 
renounces  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  it  is  impossible 
to  calculate  the  bounds  at  which  his  imagination  will 
stop  ;  when  he  once  quits  the  road  of  experience,  when 
he  travels  out  of  nature,  when  he  loses  sight  of  his  rea* 
son,  to  strike  into  the  labyrinths  of  conjecture,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  where  his  folly  will  lead  him — into 
what  mischievous  swamps  this  ignis fatuus  of  the  mind 
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may  beguile  his  wandering  steps.  It  is  certainly  true, 
the  ideas  of  the  happy  enthusiast  will  be  less  dan- 
gerous to  himself,  less  baneful  to  others,  than  those 
of  the  atrabilarious  fanatic,  whose  temperament  may 
render  him  both  cowardly  and  cruel ;  nevertheless 
the  opinions  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  will  not  be 
less  chimerical ;  the  only  difference  will  be,  that  of 
the  first  will  produce  agreeable,  cheerful  dreams; 
while  that  of  the  second  will  present  the  most  ap- 
palling visions,  terrific  spectres,  the  fruit  of  a  peevish 
transport  of  the  brain  :  there  will,  however,  never  be 
more  than  a  step  between  them  all ;  the  smallest  re- 
volution in  the  machine,  a  slight  infirmity,  an  un- 
foreseen affliction,  suflftces  to  change  the  course  of 
the  humours — to  vitiate  the  temperament — to  en- 
danger the  organization — to  overturn  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  opinions  of  the  happiest.  x\s  soon  as  the  por- 
trait is  found  disngured,  the  beautiful  order  of  things 
is  overthrown  relatively  to  himself;  melancholy  grap- 
ples him— pusillanimity  benumbs  his  faculties — by 
degrees  plunges  him  into  the  rankest  depths  of 
gloomy  superstition;  he  then  degenerates  into  all 
those  irregularities  which  are  the  dismal  harvest  of 
fanatic  ignorance  ploughed  with  credulity. 

Those  ideas,  which  have  no  archetype  but  in  the 
imagination  of  man,  must  necessarily  lake  their  com- 
plexion from  his  own  character;  must  be  clothed 
with  his  own  passions;  must  constantly  follow  the 
revolutions  of  his  machine  ;  be  lively  or  gloomy ;  fa- 
vourable or  prejudicial ;  friendly  or  inimical ;  so- 
ciable or  savage  ;  humane  or  cruel ;  according  as  he  j 
whose  brain  they  inhabit  shall  himself  be  disposed  ;> 
in  fact,  they  can  never  be  more  than  the  shadow  of 
the  substance   he   himself  interposes   between   the 
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light  and  the  ground  on  which  they  are  thrown.  A 
mortal  plunged  from  a  state  of  happiness  into  misery, 
whose  health  merges  into  sickness,  whose  joy  is 
chan2:ed  into  affliction,  cannot  in  these  vicissitudes 
preserve  the  same  ideas  ;  these  naturally  depend 
every  instant  upon  the  variations,  which  physical 
sensations  oblige  his  organs  to  undergo.  It  will  not 
therefore  appear  strange  that  these  opinions  should 
be  fluctuating,  when  they  depend  upon  the  state  of 
the  nervous  fluid,  upon  the  greater  or  less  portion  cf 
igneous  matter  floating  in  the  sanguinary  vessels. 

Theism^  or  what  is  called  Natural  Religion,  can- 
not have  certain  principles;  those  who  profess  it 
must  necessarily  be  subject  to  vary  in  their  opinions 
—to  fluctuate  in  their  conduct,  which  flows  out  of 
them.  A  system  founded  upon  wisdom  and  intelli- 
gence, which  can  never  contradict  itself,  when  cir- 
cumstances change  will  presently  be  converted  into 
fanaticism  ;  rapidly  degenerate  into  superstition ; 
such  a  system,  successively  meditated  by  enthusiasts 
of  very  distinct  characters,  must  of  necessity  expe- 
rience vicissitudes,  and  quickly  depart  from  its  pri- 
mitive simplicity.  The  greater  part  of  those  philo- 
sophers who  have  been  disposed  to  substitute  theism 
for  superstition,  have  not  felt  that  it  was  formed  to 
corrupt  itself — to  degenerate.  Striking  examples, 
however,  prove  this  fatal  truth.  Theism  is  alrhost 
every  where  corrupted  ;  it  has  by  degrees  given  way 
to  those  superstitions,  to  those  extravagant  sects,  to 
those  prejudicial  opinions,  with  which  the  human 
species  is  degraded.  As  soon  as  man  consents  to 
acknowledge  invisible  powers  out  of  nature,  upon 
which  his  restless  mind  will  never  be  able  invariably 
to  fix  his  ideas — which  his  imagination  alone  will  be 
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capable  of  painting  to  him  ;  whenever  he  shall  not 
dare  to  consult  his  reason  relatively  to  those  powers, 
it  must  necessarily  be,  that  the  first  false  step  leads 
him  astray,  that  his  conduct  as  well  as  his  opinions 
becomes  in  the  long  run  perfectly  absurd. 

Those  are  usually  called  Theists,  who,  undeceived  ( 
upon  the  greater  number  of  grosser  errors  to  which 
the  uninformed,  the  superstitiously  ignorant,  lend 
the  most  determined  support,  simply  hold  the  notion 
of  unknown  agents  endowed  with  intelligence,  wis- 
dom, power  and  goodness,  in  short,  full  of  infinite 
perfections,  whom  they  distinguish  from  nature,  but 
whom  they  clothe  after  their  own  fashion  ;  to  whom 
they  ascribe  their  own  limited  views;  whom  they 
make  act  according  to  their  own  absurd  passions^ 
The  religion  of  Abraham  appears  to  have  originally 
been  a  kind  of  theism,  imagined  to  reform  the  su- 
perstition of  the  Chaldeans ;  Moses  modified  it,  and 
gave  it  the  Judaical  form.  Socrates  was  a  theist, 
who  lost  his  life  in  his  attack  on  polytheism ;  his 
disciple  Aristocles,  or  Plato,  as  he  was  afterwards 
called  from  his  large  shoulders,  embellished  the 
theism  of  his  master,  with  the  mystical  colours  which 
he  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  priests, 
which  he  modified  in  his  own  poetical  brain,  and 
preserved  a  remnant  of  polytheism.  The  disciples 
of  Plato,  such  as  Proclus,  Ammonius,  Jamblicus, 
Plotinus,  Longinus,  Porphyrus,  and  others,  dressed 
it  up  still  more  fantastically,  added  a  great  deal  of 
superstitious  mummery,  blended  it  with  magic  and 
other  unintelligible  doctrines.  The  first  doctors  of 
Christianity  were  Platonists,  who  combined  the  re- 
formed Judaism  with  the  philosophy  taught  in  Aca- 
demia.     Mahomet^  in  combating  the  polytheism  of 
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his  country,  seeraS  to  have  been  desirous  of  restoring 
the  primitive  theism  of  Abraham,  and  his  son  Ish- 
mael;  yet  this  has  now  seventy-two  sects.  Thus  it 
will  be  obvious,  that  theism  has  no  fixed  point,  no 
standard,  no  common  measure  more  than  other 
systems:  that  it  runs  from  one  supposition  to  another, 
to  find  in  what  manner  evil  has  crept  into  the  world. 
Indeed  it  has  been  for  this  purpose,  which  perhaps 
after  all  will  never  be  satisfactorily  explained,  that 
the  doctrine  of  free-agency  was  introduced;  that  the 
fable  of  Prometheus  and  the  box  of  Pandora  was 
inaagined;  that  the  history  of  the  Titanes  was  in- 
vented; notwithstanding,  it  must  be  evident  that 
these  things  as  well  as  all  the  other  trappings  of 
superstition,  are  not  more  difficult  of  comprehension 
than  the  immaterial  substances  of  the  theists;  the 
"^  mind  who  can  admit  that  beings  devoid  of  parts, 
I  destitute  of  organs,  without  bulk,  can  move  matter, 
think  like  man,  have  the  moral  qualities  of  human 
nature,  need  npt  hesitate  to  allow  that  ceremonies, 
certain  motions  of  the  body,  words,  rites,  temples, 
statues,  can  equally  contain  secret  virtues;  has  no 
occasion  to  withhold  its  faith  from  the  concealed 
powers  of  magic,  theurgy,  enchantments,  charms, 
talismans,  &c.  ;  can  shew  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  accredit  inspirations,  dreams,  visions, 
omens,  soothsayers,  metamorphoses,  and  all  the  host 
of  occult  sciences  :  when  things  so  contradictory  to 
the  dictates  of  reason,  so  completely  opposed  to 
good  sense,  are  freely  admitted,  there  can  no  longer 
beany  thing  which  ought  to  possess  the  right  to 
make  credulity  revolt ;  those  who  give  sanction  to 
i  the  one,  may  without  much  hesitation  believe  what- 
1     ever  else  is  offered  to  their  credence.     It  would  be 
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impossible  to  mark  the  precise  point  at  which  iraa^i-  • 
nation  ought  to  arrest  itself — the  exact  boundary 
that  should  circumscribe  belief — the  true  dose  of 
folly  that  may  be  permitted  them;  or  the  degree  of 
indulgence  that  can  with  safety  be  extended  to  those 
priests  who  are  in  the  habit  of  teaching  so  variously, 
so  contradictorily,  what  man  ought  to  think  on  the 
subjects  they  handle  so  advantageously  to  them- 
selves ;  who  when  it  becomes  a  question  what  remu- 
neration is  due  from  mankind  for  their  unwearied 
exertions  in  his  favour,  are,  in  spite  of  all  their  other 
differences,  in  the  most  perfect  union;  except  per- 
haps when  they  come  to  the  division  of  the  spoil :  in 
this,  indeed,  the  apple  of  discord  sometimes  takes  a 
tremendous  roll.  Thus  it  will  be  clear  that  there^ 
can  be  no  substantive  grounds  for  separating  the 
theists  from  the  most  superstitious ;  that  it  becomes 
impossible  to  fix  the  line  of  demarcation,  which  di- 
vides them  from  the  most  credulous  of  men ;  to  shew 
the  land-marks  by  which  they  can  be  discriminated 
from  those  who  reason  with  the  least  conclusive  per-  j 
suasion.  If  the  theist  refuses  to  follow  up  the  fanatic 
in  every  step  of  his  cullibility,  he  is  at  least  more  in- 
consequent than  the  last,  who  having  admitted  upon 
hearsay  an  inconsistent,  whimsical  doctrine,  also 
adopts  upon  report  the  ridiculous,  strange  means 
which  it  furnishes  him.  The  first  sets  forth  with  an 
absurd  supposition,  of  which  he  rejects  the  necessary 
consequences;  the  otjjer  admits  both  the  principle 
and  the  conclusion,  vAhere  are  no  degrees  in  fictiori|f^^ 
any  more  than  in  truth.")  If  we  admit  the  supersti-^ 
tion,  we  are  bound  to  receive  every  thing  which  its 
ministers  promulgate,  as  emanating  from  its  prin- 
ciple.    None  of  the  reveries  of  superstition  embrace 
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any  thing  more  incredible  than  immateriality;  these 
reveries  are  only  corollaries  drawn  with  more  or  less 
subtilty  from  unintelligible  subjects,  by  those  who 
have  an  interest  in  supporting  the  system.  The  in- 
ductions which  dreamers  have  made,  by  dint  of 
meditating  on  impenetrable  materials,  are  nothing 
more  than  ingenious  conclusions,  which  have  been 
drawn  with  wonderful  accuracy,  from  unknown 
premises,  that  are  modestly  offered  to  the  sanction 
of  mankind  by  enthusiasts,  who  claim  an  uncondi- 
tional assent,  because  they  assure  us  no  one  of  the 
human  race  is  in  a  capacity  either  to  see,  feel,  or 
comprehend  the  object  of  their  contemplation.  Does 
not  this  somewhat  remind  us  of  what  Rabelais  de- 
scribes as  the  employment  of  Queen  Whim's  officers, 
in  his  fifth  book  and  twenty-second  chapter  ? 

Let  us  then  acknowledge,  that  the  man  who  is  the 
most  credulously  superstitious,  reasons  in  a  more  con- 
clusive manner,  or  is  at  least  more  consistent  in  his 
credulity,  than  those,  who,  after  having  admitted  a 
certain  position  of  which  they  have  no  one  idea,  stop 
short  all  at  once,  and  refuse  to  accredit  that  system 
of  conduct  which  is  the  immediate,  the  necessary 
result  of  a  radical  and  primitive  error.  As  soon  as 
they  subscribe  to  a  principle  fatally  opposed  to  rea- 
son, by  what  right  do  they  dispute  its  consequences, 
however  absurd  they  may  be  found?  We  cannot  too 
often  repeat,  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  that  the 
human  mind,  let  it  torture  itself  as  much  as  it  will, 
when  it  quits  visible  nature  leads  itself  astray;  for 
want  of  an  intelligent  guide  it  wanders  in  tracks  that 
bewilder  its  powers,  and  is  quickly  obliged  to  return 
into  that  with  which  it  has  at  least  some  acquaint- 
ance.    If  man  mistakes  nature  and  her  energies,  it  is 
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because  he  does  not  sufficiently  study  her — because 
he  does  not  submil  to  the  test  of  experience  the  phe- 
nomena he  beholds;  if  he  will  obstinately  deprive 
her  of  motion,  he  can  no  lon2:er  have  any  ideas  of 
her.  Does  he,  however,  elucidate  his  embarrass- 
ments, by  submitting  her  action  to  the  agency  of  a 
being  of  which  he  makes  himself  the  model?  Does 
he  think  he  forms  a  god,  when  he  assembles  into  one 
heterogeneous  mass,  his  own  discrepant  qualities, 
magnified  until  his  optics  are  no  longer  competent 
to  recognize  them,  and  then  unites  to  tliera  certain 
abstract  properties  of  which  he  cannot  form  to  him- 
self any  one  conception?  Does  he,  in  fact,  do  more 
than  collect  together  that  which  becomes,  inconse- 
quence of  its  association,  perfectly  unintelligible? 
Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  when  he  no  longer 
understands  himself — when  his  mind,  lost  in  its  own 
fictions,  becomes  inadequate  to  decipher  the  charac- 
ters he  has  thus  promiscuously  assembled^ — when  he 
has  huddled  together  a  heap  of  incomprehensible, 
abstract  qualities,  which  he  is  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge are  the  mere  creatures  of  imagination,  not 
within  the  reach  of  human  intellect,  he  firmly  per- 
suades himself  he  has  made  a  most  accurate  and 
beautiful  portrait  of  the  Divinity  ;  he  ostentatiously 
displays  his  picture,  demands  the  eulogy  of  the  spec- 
tator, and  quarrels  with  all  those  who  do  not  agree 
to  adulate  his  creative  powers,  by  adopting  the  in- 
conceivable being  he  holds  forth  to  their  worship  ; 
in  short,  to  question  the  existence  of  his  extrava- 
ganza, rouses  his  most  bitter  reproaches  ;  elicits  his 
everlasting  scorn ;  entails  on  the  incredulous  his 
eternal  hatred. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  could  we  expect  from 
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such  a  being,  as  they  have  suppased  him  to  be? 
What  could  we  consistently  ask  of  him?  How  make 
an  immaterial  being,  who  has  neither  organs,  space, 
point,  or  contact,  understand  that  modification  of  mat- 
ter called  voice?  Admit  that  this  is  the  being  who 
moves  nature — who  establishes  her  laws — who  gives 
to  beings  their  various  essences — who  endows  them 
with  their  respective  properties  ;  if  every  thing  that 
takes  place  is  the  fruit  of  his  infinite  providence— the 
proof  of  his  profound  wisdom,  to  what  end  shall  we 
address  our  prayers  to  him  ?  Shall  we  solicit  him  to 
acknowledge  that  the  wisdom  and  providence  with 
which  we  have  clothed  him,  are  in  fact  erroneous, 
by  entreating  him  to  alter  in  our  favour  his  eternal 
laws?  Shall  we  give  him  to  understand  our  wisdom 
exceeds  his  own,  by  asking  him  for  our  pleasiire  to 
change  the  properties  of  bodies — to  annihilate  his 
immutable  decrees — to  trace  back  the  invariable 
course  of  things — to  make  beings  act  in  opposition 
to  the  essences  with  which  he  has  thought  it  right  to 
invest  them  ?  Will  he  at  our  intercession  prevent  a 
body  ponderous  and  hard  by  its  nature,  such  as  a 
stone,  for  example,  from  wounding  in  its  fall  a  sen- 
sitive being  such  as  the  human  frame?  Again, 
should  we  not,  in  fact,  challenge  impossibilities,  if 
the  discordant  attributes  brought  into  union  by  the 
theologians  were  correct ;  would  not  immutability 
oppose  itself  to  omnipotence ;  mercy  to  the  exercise 
of  rigid  justice  ;  omniscience,  to  the  changes  that 
might  be  required  in  foreseen  plans  ?  In  physics,  ia 
consequence  of  the  general  research  after  a  perpetual 
motion,  science  has  drawn  forth  the  discovery,  that 
by  amalgamating  metals  of  contrary  properties,  the 
contractile  powers  of  one  kind,  under  given  circum- 
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stances  which  cause  the  dilation  of  the  other,  by 
their  opposite  tendencies  neutrahze  the  actual  ef- 
fects of  each,  taken  separately,  and  thus  produce 
an  equality  in  the  oscillations,  that  neither  possessed 
individually. 

It  will  perhaps  be  insisted,  that  the  infinite  sci- 
ence of  the  Creator  of  all  things,  is  acquainted 
with  resources  in  the  beings  he  has  formed,  which 
are  concealed  from  imbecile  mortals;  that  conse- 
quently without  changing  any  thing,  either  in  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  in  the  essence  of  thin;2;s,  he 
is  competent  to  produce  effects  which  surpass  the 
comprehension  of  our  feeble  understanding ;  that 
these  effects  will  in  no  wise  be  contrary  to  that  order 
which  he  himself  has  established  in  nature.  Granted  : 
but  then  I  reply,  firstj  that  every  thing  which  is 
conformable  to  the  nature  of  things,  can  neither  be 
called  supernatural  nor  miraculous :  many  things 
are,  unquestionably,  above  our  comprehension  ;  but 
then  all  that  is  operated  in  the  world  is  natural — 
grows  out  of  those  immutable  laws  by  which  naturej 
is  regulated.  In  the  second  place,  it  will  be  requisite 
to  observe,  that  by  the  word  miracle  an  effect  is  de-"' 
signed,  of  which,  for  want  of  understanding  nature, 
she  is  believed  incapable.  In  the  third  place,  it  is-^ 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  theologians,  almost  uni- 
versally, insist  that  by  miracle  is  meant  not  an  ex- 
traordinary effort  of  nature,  but  an  effect  directly 
opposite  to  her  laws,  which  nevertheless  they  equally 
challenge  to  have  been  prescribed  by  the  Divinity. 
Buddseus  says,  "  a  miracle  is  an  operation  by  which 
the  laws  or  nature,  upon  which  depend  the  order  and 
the  preservation  of  the  universe,  are  suspended."  If, 
however,  the  Deity,  in  tho^e  phenomena  that  most 
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excite  our  surprise,  does   nothing  more  than   give 
play  to  springs  unknown  to  mortals,  there  is,  then, 
nothing  in  nature,  which,  in  this  sense,  may  not  be 
looked  upon  as  a  miracle;    because  the  cause   by 
which  a  stone  falls  is  as   unknown  to   us,  as  that 
which  makes  our  globe  turn  on  its  own  axis.     Thus, 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature  by  a  miracle,  is, 
in  other  words,  to  say  we  are  ignorant  of  the  actu- 
ating causes  ;  to  attribute  them  to  the  Divinity,  is  to 
agree  we  do  not  comprehend  the  resources  of  nature: 
it  is  little  better  than  accrediting  magic.     To  attri- 
bute to  a  sovereignly  intelligent,  immutable,  provi- 
dent, wise  being,  those  miracles  by  which  he  dero- 
gates from  his  own  laws,  is  at  one  blow  to  annihilate 
all  these  qualities  :  it  is  an  inconsistency  that  would 
^hame  a  child.     It  cannot  be  supposed  that  omnipo- 
tence has  need  of  miracles  to  govern  the  universe, 
nor   to   convince   his   creatures,    whose   minds   and 
i  hearts  must  be  in  his  own  hands.     The  last  refuse 
of  the  theologian,  when  driven  off  all  other  ground, 
is  the  possibility  of  every  thing  he  asserts,  couched 
in  the  dogma,  "  that  nothing  is  impossible  to  the 
I    Divinity.''     He  makes  this  asseveration  with  a  de- 
\j  gree  of  self-complacency,  with  an  air  of  triumph* 
that  would  almost  persuade  one  he  could  not  be  mis- 
taken ;  most  assuredly,  with  those  who  dip  no  fur- 
ther than  thfe  surface,  he  carries  complete  conviction. 
But  we  must  take  leave  to  examine  a  little  the  na- 
ture of  this  proposition,  and  we  do  apprehend  that  a, 
very  slight  degree  of  consideration  will  shew  that  it 
is  untenable.     In  the  Jirst  place,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  the    possibility  of  a  thing   by   no   means 
proves  its  absolute  existence  :    a  thing  may  be  ex- 
tremely possible,  and  yet  not  be.     Secondly,  if  this 
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was  once  to  become  an  admitted  argument,  there 
would  be,  in  fact,  an  end  of  all  morality  and  religion. 
The  Bishop  of  Chester,  Doctor  John  Wilkins,  says, 
"  would  not  such  men  be  generally  accounted  out  of 
their  wits,  who  could  please  themselves  by  enters- 
taining  actual  hopes  of  any  thing,  merely  upon  ac- 
count of  the  possibility  of  it,  or  torment  themselves 
with  actual  fears  of  all  such  evils  as  are  possible? 
Is  there  any  tiling  imaginable  more  wild  and  extra- 
vagant amongst  those  in  bedlam  than  this  would 
be?"  Thirdly,  the  impossibility  would  reasonably 
appear  to  be  on  the  other  side,  so  far  from  nothing 
being  impossible,  every  thing  that  is  erroneous  would 
seem  to  be  actually  so  ;  the  Divinity  could  not  pos- 
sibly either  love  vice,  cherish  crime,  be  pleased  with 
depravity,  or  commit  wrong;  this  decidedly  turns 
the  argument  against  them  ;  they  must  either  admit 
the  most  monstrous  of  all  suppositions,  or  retire  from 
behind  the  shield  with  which  they  have  imagined 
they  rendered  themselves  invulnerable 

To  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  inquire,  whetherj 
it  would  not  be  better  that  all  things  were  operated! 
by  a  good,  wise,  intelligent  Being,  than  by  a  blind'^ 
nature,  in  which  not  one  consoling  quality  is  found;/ 
by  a  fatal  necessity  always  inexorable  to  human  in- 
treaty?     It  may  be  replied,  ^r^f,  that  our  interest 
does  not  decide  the  reality  of  things,  and  that  when 
this  should    be  even  more  advantageous  than  it  is 
pointed  out,  it  would  prove  nothing.     Secondly,  that 
as  we  are  obliged  to  admit  some  things  are  operated 
by  nature,  it  is  certainly  on  the  side  of  probability 
that  she  performs  the  others  ;  especially  as  her  capa- 
bilities are  more  substantively  proved  by  every  age 
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as  it  advances.  Thirdly^  that  nature  duly  studied 
furnishes  every  thing  necessary  to  render  us  as 
happy  as  our  essence  admits.  When,  j>uided  by 
experience,  we  shall  consult  her,  with  cultivated 
reason  ;  she  will  discover  to  us  our  duties,  that  is  to 
say,  the  indispensable  means  to  which  her  eternal 
and  necessary  laws  have  attached  our  preservation, 
.  our  own  happiness,  and  that  of  society.  It  is  de- 
\  cidedly  in  her  bosom  that  we  shall  find  wherewith  to 
satisfy  our  physical  wants;  whatever  is  out  of  nature, 
can  have  no  existence  relatively  to  ourselves. 

Nature,  then,  is  not  a  step-mother  to  us;  we  do 
not  depend  upon  an  inexorable  destiny.  Let  us 
therefore  endeavour  to  become  more  familiar  with 
her  resources;  she  will  procure  us  a  multilude  of 
benefits  when  we  shall  pay  her  the  attention  she 
,  deserves:  when  we  shall  feel  disposed  to  consult 
her,  she  will  supply  us  wilh  the  requisites  to  alle- 
viate both  our  physical  and  moral  evils:  she  only 
punishes  us  v\ith  rigour,  when,  regardless  of  her 
,.  admonitions,  we  plunge  into  excesses  that  disgrace 
\  us.  Has  the  voli^ptuary  any  reason  to  complain  of 
tfie  sharp  pains  inilicted  by  the  gout,  when  expe- 
rience, if  he  had  but  attended  to  its  counsels,  has  so 
often  warned  him,  that  the  grossness  of  sensual  in- 
dulgence naust  inevitably  amass  in  his  machine  those 
humours  which  give  birth  to  the  agony  he  so  acutely 
feels?  Has  the  superstitious  bigot  any  cause  for 
repining  at  the  misery  of  his  uncertain  ideas,  when 
an  attentive  examination  of  that  nature,  he  holds  of 
such  small  account,  would  have  convinced  him  that 
the  idols  under  whom  he  trembles,  are  nothing  but 
personifications   of  herself,    disguised   under   some 
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otlier  name?  It  is  evidently  by  incertitude,  discord, 
blindness,  delirium,  she  chastises  those  who  refuse 
to  acknowledo^e  the  justice  of  her  claims. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  pure  I 
Theism,   or  what  is  called  Natural  Religion,  may  | 
not  be  preferable  to  superstition,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  reform  has  banished   many  of  the  abuses  of 
those  countries  who  have  embraced  it;  but  there  is 
nothing  short  of  an  unlimited  and  inviolable  liberty 
of  thought,  that  can  permanently  assnre  the  repose 
of  the  mind.     The  opinions  of  men  are  only  danger- 
ous when  they  are  restrained,  or  when  it  is  imagined 
necessary  to    make  others    think    as   we   ourselves 
think.     No  opinions,  not  even  those  of  superstition 
itself,  would  be  dangerous,  if  the  superstitious  did 
not  think  themselves  obliged  to  enforce  their  adop- 
tion, or  had  not  the  power  to  persecute  those  who 
refused.     It  is  this  prejjjdjjQe,  which,  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  it  is  essential  to  annihilate;  and  if  the 
thing  be  not  achievable,  then  the  next  object  which 
philosophy  may  reasonably  propose  to  itself,  will  be 
to   make  the  depositaries    of  power  feel  that  they    , 
never  ought  to  permit  their  subjects  to  commit  evil    | 
for  either  superstitious  or  religious  opinions.     In  this  J 
case,    wars   would   be  almost  unheard   of  amonofst 
men  :  instead  of  beholding  the  melancholy  spectacle 
of  man  cutting  the  throat  of  his  fellow  man,  because 
this    cannot  see    with   his  eyes,    we    shall   witness 
him  essentially  labouring  to  his  own  happiness  by 
promoting  that  of  his    neighbour ;    cultivating  the 
earth  in   peace;  quietly  bringing  forth  the  produc- 
tions of  nature,  instead  of  puzzling  his  brain  with 
theological   disputes,   which   can  never  be  of  the 
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smallest  advantage,  exce|3t  to  the  priests.  It  must  be 
a  self-evident  truth,  that  an  agnment  by  men,  upon 
that  which  is  not  aiccessible  to  man,  could  ouy  have 
been  invented  by  knaves,  n*lio^  Like  the  professors  of 
legerdemain,  tvere  determined  to  not  luxuriously  on 
the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  mankind. 
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CHAP.    VIII. 


Eaximination  of  the  Advantages  ivJiich  result  from 
Man's  Notions  on  the  Divinity. — Of  their  Influ- 
ence upon  Morals; — upon  Politics;  -upon  Sci^ 
ence  ;  —  upon  the  Happiness  of  Nations,  and  that 
of  Individuals. 

The  slei)der  foundation  of  those  ideas  which  men 
forna  h»  themselves  of  their  gods,  must  have  ap- 
peared obvious  in  what  has  preceded;  the  proofs 
which  have  been  offered  in  support  of  the  existence 
of  immaterial  substances,  have  been  examined;  the 
want  of  harmony  that  exists  in  the  opinions  upon 
this  subject,  vvhich  all  concur  in  agreeing  to  be 
equally  impossible  to  be  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  has  been  shewn  ;  the  incompatibility  of 
the  attributes  with  which  theology  has  clothed  incor- 
poreity,  has  been  explained.  It  has  been  proved, 
that  the  idols  which  man  sets  up  for  adoration,  have 
usually  had  their,  birth,  either  in  the  bosom  of  mis- 
fortune, when  ignorance  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  calamities  of  the  earth  upon  natural  principles, 
or  else  have  Ijeen  the  shapeless  fruit  of  melancholy, 
working  upon  an  alarmed  mind,  coupled  with  enthu- 
siasm and  an  unbridled  imagination.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  how  these  prejudices,    transmitted  by 
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tradition  from  father  to  son,  grafting  themselves 
upon  infant  minds,  cultivated  by  education,  nou- 
rished by  fear,  corroborated  by  habit,  have  been 
maintained  by  authority;  perpetuated  by  example. 
In  short,  every  thing  must  have  distinctly  evidenced 
to  us,  that  the  ideas  of  the  gods,  so  generally  dif- 
fused over  the  earth,  has  been  little  more  than  an 
universal  delusion  of  the  human  race.  It  remains 
novv^  to  examine  if  this  error  has  been  useful. 
r  It  needs  little  to  prove  error  can  never  be  advan- 
tageous for  mankind;  it  is  ever  founded  upon  his 
ygnorance,  which  is  itself  an  acknowledged  evil ;  it 
springs  out  of  the  blindness  of  his  mind  to  acknow- 
ledged truths,  and  his  want  of  experience,  which  it 
must  be  admitted  are  prejudicial  to  his  interests: 
the  more  importance,  therefore,  he  shall  attach  to 
these  errors,  the  more  fatal  will  be  the  consequences 
/  resulting  from  their  adoption.  Bacon,  the  illustrious 
sophist,  who  first  brought  philosophy  out  of  the 
schools,  had  great  reason  when  he  said,  "  The 
worst  of  all  things  is  deified  error."  Indeed,  the 
mischiefs  springing  from  superstition  or  religious 
errors,  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  the  most  ter- 
rible in  their  consequences — the  most  extensive  in 
their  devastation.  The  more  these  errors  are  re- 
spected, the  more  play  they  give  to  the  passions ; 
the  more  value  is  attached  to  them,  the  more  the 
mind  is  disturbed  ;  the  more  they  are  insisted  upon, 
the  more  irrational  they  render  those,  who  are  seized 
with  the  rage  for  proselytism  ;  the  more  they  are 
cherished,  the  greater  influence  they  have  on  the 
whole  conduct  of  our  lives.  Indeed,  there  can  be 
but  little  likelihood  that  he  who  renounces  his 
reason,   in  the  thing  which  he  considers  as  most 
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essential  to  his  happiness,  will  listen  to  it  on  any 
other  occasion. 

The  slightest  reflection  will  afford  ample  proof  to 
this  sad  truth:  in  those  fatal  notions  which  man  has 
cherished  on  this  subject,  are  to  be  traced  the  true 
sources  of  all  those  prejudices,  the  fountain  of  all 
those  sorrows,  to  which  he  is  the  victim.  Neverthe-i 
less,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  utility  ought  to  be 
the  only  standard,  the  uniform  scale,  by  which  to 
form  a  judgment  on  either  the  opinions,  the  institu- 
tions, the  vsystems,  or  the  actions  of  intelligent  be- 
ings ;  it  is  according  to  the  measure  of  happiness 
which  these  things  procure  for  us,  that  we  ought 
either  to  cover  them  with  our  esteem,  or  expose  them 
to  our  contempt.  Whenever  they  are  useless  it  is 
our  duty  to  despise  them  ;  as  soon  as  they  become 
pernicious,  it  is  imperative  to  reject  them  ;  reason 
imperiously  prescribes  that  our  detestation  should  be 
commensurate  with  the  evils  which  they  cause.  "'^ 

Taking  these  principles  for  a  land-mark,   which 
are  founded  on  our  nature,  which   must  appear  in- 
contestible  to  every  reasonable  being,  with  experi- 
ence for  a  beacon,  let  us  coolly  examine  the  effects 
which   these  notions  have  produced   on    the   earth. 
We  have  already,  in  more  than  one  part  of  the  work, 
given  a  glimpse  of  the  doctrine  of  that  morals,  which 
having  only  for  object  the  preservation  of  man,  and 
his  conduct  in  society,  can  have  nothing  in  common 
with  imaginary  systems  :  it  has  been  shewn,  that  the  1 
essence  of  a  sensitive,  intelligent,  rational  being,  pro-  ■ 
perly   meditated,   would  discover  motives  competent 
to  moderate  the  fury  of  his  passions — to  induce  him 
to  resist  his  vicious  propensities — to  make  him  fly 
criminal  habits— to  invite  him  to  render  himself  use- 
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ful  to  those  beings  for  whom  his  own  necessities  have 
a  continual  occasion  ;  thus,  to  endear  himself  to  his 
fellow  mortals,  to  become  respectable  in  his  own 
esteem.  These  motives  will  unquestionably  be  ad- 
mitted to  possess  more  solidity,  to  embrace  greater 
potency,  to  involve  more  truth,  than  those  which  are 
borrowed  from  systems  that  want  stability  ;  that  as- 
sume more  shapes  than  there  are  languages  ;  that 
are  nof~tangible  to  the  tact  of  humanity  ;  that  must 
of  necessity  present  a  different  perspective  to  all  who 
shall  view  them  through  the  medium  of  prejudice. 
From  what  has  been  advanced,  it  will  be  felt  that 
education,  which  should  make  man  in  early  life  con- 
tract good  habits,  adopt  favorable  dispositions,  for- 
tified by  a  respect  for  public  opinion,  invigorated  by 
ideas  of  decency,  strengthened  by  wholesome  laws, 
corroborated  by  the  desire  of  meriting  the  friendship 
of  others,  stimulated  by  the  fear  of  losing  his  own 
esteem,  would  be  fully  adequate  to  accustom  him  to 
a  laudable  conduct,  amply  sufficient  to  xdivert  him 
from  even  those  secret  crimes,  from  which  he  is 
obliged  to  punish  himself  by  remorse;  which  costs 
him  the  most  incessant  labour  to  keep  concealed,  by 
the  dread  of  that  shame,  which  must  always  follow 
Itheir  publicity.  Experience  demonstrates  in  the 
clearest  manner,  that  the  success  of  a  first  crime  dis- 
poses him  to  commit  a  second  ;  impunity  leads  on  to 
the  third,  this  to  a  lamentable  sequel  that  frequently 
closes  a  wretched  career  with  the  most  ignominious 
exhibition  ;  thus  the  first  delinquency  is  the  com- 
mencement of  a  habit :  there  is  much  less  distance 
from  this  to  the  hundredth,  than  from  innocence  to 
criminality:  the  man,  however,  who  lends  himself  to 
a  series  of  bad  actions,  under  even  the  assurance  of 
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irapunity,  is  most  woefull}^  deceived,  because  he  can- 
not avoid  castigating  himself;  moreover,  he  cannot 
know  at  what  point  of  iniquity  he  shall  stop.  It  has 
been  shewn,  ihat  those  punishments  which  society^ 
for  its  own  preservation,  has  the  right  to  inflict  on 
those  who  disturb  its  harmony,  are  more  substantive, 
more  efficacious,  more  salutary  in  their  effects,  than\ 
all  the  distant  torments  held  forth  by  the  priests  ;J 
they  intervene  a  more  immediate  obstacle  to  the 
stubborn  propensities  of  those  obdurate  wretches, 
who,  insensible  to  the  charms  of  virtue,  are  deaf  to 
the  advantages  that  spring  from  its  practice,  than 
can  be  opposed  by  the  denunciations,,  held  forth  in  an 
hereafter  existence,  which  he  is  at  the  same  moment 
taught  may  be  avoided  by  repentance,  that  shall 
only  take  place  v>  hen  the  ability  to  commit  further 
wrong  has  ceased.  In  short,  one  would  be  led  to 
think  it  obvious  to  the  slightest  reflection,  that  poli- 
tics, founded  upon  the  nature  of  man,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  society,  armed  with  equitable  laws,  vigilant 
over  morals,  faithful  in  rewarding  virtue,  constant  in 
visiting  crime,  would  be  more  suitable  to  clothe 
ethics  with  respectability,  to  throw  a  sacred  mantle 
over  moral  goodness,  to  lend  stability  to  public  vir- 
tue, than  any  authority  that  can  be  derived  from 
contested  systems,  the  conduct  of  whose  professors 
frequently  disgrace  the  doctrines  they  lay  down, 
which  after  all  seldom  do  more  than  restrain  those 
whose  mildness  of  temperament  effectually  prevents  , 
them  from  running  into  excess ;  those  who,  already 
given  to  justice,  require  no  coercion.  On  the  other  "^ 
hand,  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  nothing 
can  be  more  absurd,  nothing  actually  more  danger- 
ous, than  attributing  human  qualities  to  the  Divinity, 
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which  cannot  but  choose  to  find  themselves  in  a  per- 
petual contradiction. 

Plato  has  said  "  that  virtue  consists  in  resenabline: 
God."  But  how  is  man  to  resemble  a  being,  who,  it 
is  acknowledged,  is  incomprehensible  to  mankind — ■ 
who  cannot  be  conceived  by  any  of  those  means,  by 
which  he  is  alone  capable  of  having  perceptions  1  If 
this  being,  who  is  shewn  to  man  under  such  various 
aspects,  who  is  said  to  owe  nothing  to  his  creatures, 
is  the  author  of  all  the  good,  as  well  as  all  the  evil 
that  takes  place,  how  can  he  be  the  model  for  the 
conduct  of  the  human  race  living  together  in  society? 
At  most  he  can  only  follow  one  side  of  the  character, 
because  among  his  fellows,  he  alone  is  reputed  vir- 
tuous who  does  not  deviate  in  his  conduct  from  jus- 
tice ;  who  abstains  from  evil ;  who  performs  with 
punctuality  those  duties  he  owes  to  his  fellows.  If 
it  be  taken  up,  and  insisted  he  is  not  the  author  of 
the  evil,  only  of  the  good,  I  say  very  well:  that  is 
precisely  what  I  wanted  to  know  ;  you  thereby  ac- 
knowledge he  is  not  the  author  of  every  thing ;  we 
are  no  longer  at  issue  ;  you  are  inconclusive  to  your 
own  premises,  consequently  ought  not  to  demand  an 
implicit  reliance  on  what  you  choose  to  assert. 

But,  replies  the  subtle  theologian,  that  is  not  the 
affair  ;  you  must  seek  it  in  the  creed  I  have  set  forth 
— in  the  religion  of  which  1  am  a  pillar.  Very  good: 
Is  it  then  actually  in  the  system  of  fanatics,  that  man 
should  draw  up  his  ideas  of  virtue  ?  Is  it  in  the  doc- 
trines which  these  codes  hold  forth,  that  he  is  to  seek 
for  a  model?  Alas!  do  they  not  pourtray  their  idols 
under  the  most  unwholesome  colours ;  do  they  not 
represent  them  as  following  their  caprice  in  every 
thing,  who  love  or  hate,  who  choose  or  reject,  who  a|)- 
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prove  or  condemn  according  to  their  whim,  who  de\ 
liffht  in  carnage,  who  send  discord  amongst  men^  ^ 
who  act  irrationally,  who  commit  wantonness,  who 
sport  with  their  feeble  subjects,  who  lay  continual 
snares  for  them,  who  rigorously  interdict  the  use  of/ 
their  reason  ?  What,  let  us  seriously  ask,  would  be- 
come of  morality,  if  men  proposed  to  themselves 
such  portraits  for  models  ! 

It  was,  however,  for  the  most  part,  systems  of 
this  temper  that  nations  adopted.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  these  principles  that  what  has  been  called 
religion  in  most  countries,  was  far  removed  from 
being  favourable  to  morality ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
often  shook  it  to  its  foundation — frequently  left  no 
vestige  of  its  existence,  it  divided  man,  instead  of  I 
drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  union  ;  in  the  place  of 
that  mutual  love,  that  reciprocity  of  succour,  which 
ought  ever  to  distinguish  human  society,  it  intro- 
duced hatred  and  persecution ;  it  made  them  seize 
every  opportunity  to  cut  each  other's  throat  for  spe- 
culative opinions,  equally  irrational ,  it  engendered 
the  most  violent  heart-burnings — the  most  rancorous  - 
animosities — the  most  sovereign  contempt.  The 
slightest  difference  in  their  received  opinions  ren- 
dered them  the  most  mortal  enemies ;  separated 
their  interests  for  ever ;  made  them  despise  each 
other ;  and  seek  every  means  to  render  their  exist- 
ence miserable.  For  these  theological  conjectures, 
nations  become  opposed  to  nations;  the  sovereign 
frequently  armed  himself  against  his  subjects;  sub- 
jects waged  war  with  their  sovereign  ;  citizens  gave 
activity  to  the  most  sanguinary  hostility  against  each 
other;  parents  detested  their  offspring;  children 
plunged  the  pointed  steel,  the  barbed  arrow,  into 
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the  bosoms  of  those  who  gave  them  existence ;  hus- 
bands and  wives  disunited,  became  the  scourges  ot* 
each  other ;  relations  forgetting  the  ties  of  consan- 
guinity, tore  each  other  to  pieces,  or  else  reciprocally 
consigned  them  to  oblivion  ;  all  the  bonds  of  society 
were  rent  asunder ;  the  social  compact  was  broken 
up  ;  society  committed  suicide:  whilst  in  the  midst 
of  this  fearful  wreck — regardless  of  the  horrid  shrieks 
called  forth  by  this  dreadful  confusion— unmindful 
of  the  havock  going  forward  en  all  sides — each  pre- 
tended that  he  conformed  to  the  views  of  his  idol, 
detailed  to  him  by  his  priest — fulminated  by  the 
oracles.  Far  from  making  himself  any  reproach,  for 
the  misery  he  spread  abroad,  each  lauded  his  own 
individual  conduct;  gloried  in  the  crimes  he  com- 
mitted in  support  of  his  sacred  cause. 

The  same  spirit  of  maniacal  fury  pervaded  the 
rites,  the  ceremonies,  the  customs,  which  the  wor- 
ship, adopted  by  superstition,  placed  so  much  above 
all  the  social  virtues.  In  one  country,  tender  mothers 
delivered  up  their  children  to  moisten  with  their  in- 
nocent blood  the  altars  of  their  idols ;  in  another, 
the  people  assembled,  performed  the  ceremony  of 
consolation  to  their  deities,  for  the  outrages  they 
committed  against  them,  and  finished  by  immolating 
to  their  anger  human  victims ;  in  another,  a  frantic 
enthusiast  lacerated  his  body,  condemned  himself 
for  life  to  the  most  rigorous  tortures,  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  his  gods.  The  Jupiter  of  the  Pagans  was 
a  lascivious  monster;  the  Moloch  of  the  Phetiicians 
was  a  cannibal;  the  savage  idol  of  the  Mexican  re- 
quires thousands  of  mortals  to  bleed  on  hi*  shrine,  in 
order  to  satisfy  his  sanguinary  appetite. 

Such  are  the  models  superstition  holds  out  to  the 
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imitation  of  man  ;  is  it  then  surprising  that  the  name 
of  these  despots  became  the  signal  for  mad-brained 
enthusiasm  to  exercise  its  outrageous  fury ;  the 
standard  under  which  cowardice  wreaked  its  cruelty; 
the  watchword  for  the  inhumanity  of  nations  to  mus- 
ter their  barbarous  strength  ;  a  sound  which  spreads 
terror  wherever  its  echo  could  reach  ;  a  continual 
pretext  for  the  most  barefaced  breaches  of  public 
decorum  ;  for  the  most  shameless  violation  of  the 
moral  duties?  It  was  the  frightful  character  men 
gave  of  their  gods,  that  banished  kindness  from  their 
hearts — virtue  from  their  conduct — felicity  from  their 
liabitations — reason  from  their  mind  :  almost  every 
where  it  was  some  idol,  who  was  disturbed  by  the 
mode  in  which  unhappy  mortals  thought;  this  armed 
them  with  poignards  against  each  other ;  made  them 
stifle  the  cries  of  nature  ;  rendered  them  barbarous 
to  themselves  ;  atrocious  to  their  fellow  creatures : 
in  short,  they  became  irrational,  breathed  forth  ven- 
geance, outraged  humanity,  every  time  that,  insti- 
gated by  the  priest,  they  were  inclined  to  imitate  the 
gods  of  their  idolatry,  to  display  their  zeal,  to  render 
themselves  acceptable  in  their  temples. 

It  is  not,  then,  in  such  systems,  man  ought  to  seek 
either  for  models  of  virtue,  or  rules  of  conduct  suit- 
able to  live  in  society.  He  needs  human  morality, 
founded  upon  his  own  nature  ;  built  upon  invariable 
experience ;  submitted  to  reason.  The  ethics  of  su- 
perstition will  always  be  prejudicial  to  the  earth j 
cruel  masters  cannot  be  well  served,  but  by  those 
who  resemble  them  :  what  then  becomes  of  the  great 
advantages  which  have  been  imagined  resulted  to 
man,  from  the  notions  which  have  been  unceasingly 
infused  into  him  of  his  gods?     We  see  that  almost 
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all  nations  acknowledge  them  ;  yet,  to  conform  them* 
selves  to  their  views,  they  trampled  under  foot  the 
clearest  rights  of  nature — the  most  evident  dnlies  of 
humanity ;  they  appeared  to  act  as  if  it  was  only  by 
madness  the  most  incurable— by  folly  the  most  pre- 
posterous— by  the  most  flagitious  crimes,  committed 
with  an  unsparing  hand,  that  they  hoped  to  draw 
down  upon  themselves  the  favor  of  heaven — 'the 
blessings  of  the  sovereign  intelligence  they  so  much 
boast  of  serving  with  unabated  zeal ;  with  the  most 
devotional  fervor;  with  the  most  unlimited  obedience. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  priests  give  them  to  un- 
derstand their  deities  command  the  commission  of 
crime,  or  whenever  there  is  a  question  of  their  re- 
spective creeds,  although  they  are  wrapt  in  the  most 
impenetrable  obscurity,  they  make  it  a  duty  with 
themselves  to  unbridle  their  rancour-— to  give  loose 
to  the  most  furious  passions ;  they  mistake  the  clear- 
est precepts  of  morality;  they  credulously  believe  the 
remission  of  their  own  sins  will  be  the  reward  of  their 
transgressions  against  their  neighbour.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  bean  inhabitant  of  Soldania  in  Africa, 
where  never  yet  form  of  worship  entered,  or  the  name 
of  God  resounded,  than  thus  to  pollute  the  land  with 
superstitious  castigation — with  the  enmity  of  priests 
against  each  other  ? 

Indeed,  it  is  not  generally  in  those  revered  mor- 
tals, spread  over  the  earth  to  announce  the  oracles 
of  the  gods,  that  will  be  found  the  most  sterling  vir- 
tues. These  men,  who  think  themselves  so  enlight- 
ened, ^^  ho  call  themselves  the  ministers  of  heaven, 
frequently  preach  nothing  but  hatred,  discord,  and 
fury  in  its  name :  the  fear  of  the  gods,  far  from  having 
a  salutary  influence  over  their  own  morals,  far  from 
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submitting  them  to  a  wholesome  discipline,  fre- 
quenllv  do  nolhino-  more  than  increase  their  avarice, 
augment  their  ambition,  inflate  their  pride,  extend 
their  covetousness,  render  them  obstinately  stubborn, 
and  harden  their  hearts.  We  may  see  them  un- 
ceasingly occupied  in  giving  birth  to  the  most  lasting 
animosities,  by  their  unintelligible  disputes.  We 
see  them  hostilely  wrestling  with  the  sovereign  power, 
which  they  contend  is  subordinate  to  their  own.  We 
see  them  arm  the  chiefs  of  nations  against  the  legiti- 
mate magistrates'  ;  distribute  to  the  credulous  multi- 
tude the  most  mortal  weapons,  to  massacre  each 
other  in  the  prosecution  of  those  futile  controversies, 
which  sacerdotal  vanity  clothes  with  the  most  in- 
teresting importance.  Do  these  men,  who  advance 
the  beauty  of  their  theories,  who  menace  the  people 
with  eternal  vengeance,  avail  themselves  of  their 
own  marvellous  notions  to  moderate  their  pride — to 
abate  their  vanity — to  lessen  their  cupidity — to  re- 
strain their  turbulence — to  bring  their  vindictive  hu- 
mours under  control?  Are  they,  even  in  those  coun- 
tries where  their  empire  is  established  upon  pillars 
of  brass,  fixed  on  adamantine  rocks,  decorated  with 
the  most  curious  efforts  of  human  ingenuity — where 
the  sacred  mantle  of  public  opinion  shields  them 
with  impunity — where  credulity,  planted  in  the  hot- 
bed of  ignorance,  strikes  the  roots  of  their  authority 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  earth  ;  are  they,  I  would 
ask,  the  enemies  to  debauchery,  the  foes  to  intempe- 
rance, the  haters  of  those  excesses  which  they  insist 
a  severe  God  interdicts  to  his  adorers'?  On  the  con- 
trary, are  they  not  seen  to  be  emboldened  in  crime  ; 
intrepid  in  iniquity ;  committing  the  most  shameful 
atrocities ;  giving  free  scope  to  their  irregularities; 
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indulging  their  hatred  ;  glutting  their  vengeance  ; 
exercising  the  most  savage  cruelties  on  the  miserable 
victims  to  their  cowardly  suspicion?  In  short,  it 
may  be  safely  advanced,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  scarcely  any  thing  is  more  frequent,, 
than  that  those  men  who  announce  these  terrible 
creeds — who  make  men  tremble  under  their  yoke— 
who  are  unceasingly  haranguing  upon  the  eternity 
and  dreadful  nature  of  their  punishments — who  de- 
clare themselves  the  chosen  ministers  of  their  oracu- 
lar laws — who  make  all  the  duties  of  morality  centre 
in  themselves;  are  those  whom  superstition  least 
contributes  to  render  virtuous ;  are  men  who  possess 
the  least  milk  of  human  kindness  ;  the  fewest  feelings 
of  tenderness ;  who  are  the  most  intolerant  to  their 
neighbours  ;  the  most  indulgent  to  themselves ;  the 
most  unsociable  in  their  habits  ;  the  most  licentious 
in  their  manners;  the  most  unforgiving  in  their  dis- 
position. In  contemplating  their  conduct,  we  should 
be  tempted  to  accredit,  that  they  were  perfectly  un- 
deceived with  respect  to  the  idols  whom  they  serve ; 
that  no  one  was  less  the  dupe  to  those  menaces 
which  they  so  solemnly  pronounce  in  their  name, 
than  themselves.  In  the  hands  of  the  priests  of  al- 
most all  countries,  their  divinities  resembled  the 
head  of  Medusa,  which,  without  injuring  him  who 
f>  shewed  it,  petrified  all  others.  The  priests  are 
generally  the  most  crafty  of  men,  and  many  among 
them  are  substantively  wicked. 

Does  the  idea  of  these  avenging,  these  remunerating 
systems,  impose  upon  some  princes  of  the  earth,  vrho 
found  their  titles,  who  rest  their  power  upon  them; 
who  avail  themselves  of  their  terrific  power  to  inti- 
midate their  subjects  ;  to  make  the  people,  often  ren- 
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dered  unhappy  by  their  caprice,  hold  them  in  reve- 
rence? Alas!  the  theological,  the  supernatural/ 
ideas,  adopted  by  the  pride  of  some  sovereigns,  have/\. 
done  nothing  more  than  corrupt  politics— than  meta- 
morphose ihem  into  an  abject  tyranny.  The  mini- 
sters of  these  idols,  always  tyrants  themselves,  or 
the  cherishers  of  despots,  are  unceasingly  crying  out 
to  monarchs  that  they  are  the  images  of  the  Divinity. 
Do  they  not  inform  the  cretlulous  multitude  that 
heaven  is  willing  they  should  groan  under  the  most 
cruel  bondage;  writhe  under  the  most  multifarious 
injustice;  that  to  suffer  is  their  inheritance  ;  that  their 
princes  have  the  indubitable  right  to  appropriate  the 
goods,  dispose  of  the  persons,  coerce  the  liberty,  , 
command  the  lives  of  their  subjects'?  Do  not  some  ^ 
of  these  chiefs  of  nations,  thus  poisoned  in  the  name 
of  deified  idols,  imagine  that  every  indulgence  of 
their  wayward  humour  is  freely  permitted  to  them  ? 
At  once  competitors,  representatives,  and  rivals  of 
the  celestial  powers,  do  they  not,  in  some  instances, 
exercise  after  their  example  the  most  arbitrary  des- 
potism 1  Do  they  not,  in  the  intoxication  into  which 
sacerdotal  flattery  has  plunged  them,  think  that  like 
their  idols,  they  are  not  accountable  to  man  for  their 
actions,  that  they  owe  nothing  to  the  rest  of  mortals, 
that  they  are  bound  by  no  bonds  but  their  own  un- 
ruly will,  to  their  miserable  subjects? 

Then  it  is  evident  that  it  is  to  theological  notions, 
to  the  loose  flattery  of  its  ministers,  that  are  to  be 
ascribed  the  despotism,  the  tyrannical  injustice,  the 
corruption,  the  licentiousness  of  some  princes,  and 
the  blindness  of  those  people,  to  whom  in  heaven's 
name  they  interdict  the  love  of  liberty  ;  who  are  for- 
bid to  labour  effectually  to  their  own  happiness ;  to 
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oppose  themselves  to  violence,  however  flagrant ;  to 
exercise  their  natural  riffhts,  however  cohdiicive  to 
their  welfare.  These  intoxicated  rulers,  even  while 
adoring-  their  avenging^  gods,  in  the  act  of  bending 
others  to  their  v^^orship,  do  not  scruple  to  outrage 
them  by  their  irregularities — by  their  want  of  moral 
virtue.  What  morality  is  this,  but  that  of  men  who 
offer  themselves  as  living  images,  as  animated  re- 
presentatives of  the  Divinity  ?  Are  those  monarchs, 
then,  who  are  habitually  unjust,  who  wrest  without 
remorse  the  bread  from  the  hands  of  a  famished 
people,  to  administer  to  the  profligacy  of  their  insa- 
tiable courtiers — to  pamper  the  luxury  of  the  vile  in- 
struments of  their  enormities,  atheists?  Are,  then, 
those  ambitious  conquerors,  who  not  contented  with 
oppressing  their  own  slaves,  carry  desolation,  spread 
misery,  deal  out  death  among  the  subjects  of  others, 
atheists  ?  Do  Nve  not  v\'itness  in  some  of  those  po- 
tentates who  rule  over  nations  by  divine  right,  (a 
patent  of  power,  which  every  usurper  claims  as  his 
own)  ambitious  mortals,  whose  exterminating  fury 
nothing  can  arrest;  with  hearts  perfectly  insensible 
to  the  sorrows  of  mankind;  with  minds  without 
energy;  with  souls  without  virtue;  who  neglect  their 
most  evident  duties,  with  which  they  do  not  even 
deign  to  become  acquainted  ;  powerful  men,  vvho  in- 
solently set  themselves  above  the  rules  of  equity ; 
knaves  who  make  a  sport  of  honesty  ?  Generally 
speaking,  is  there  the  least  sincerity  in  the  alliances 
which  these  rulers  form  among  themselves?  Do 
they  ever  last  longer  than  for  the  season  of  their  con- 
venience? Do  we  find  substantive  virtues  adorn 
those  who  most  abjectly  submit  themselves  to  all  the 
follies  of  superstition  ?     Do  they  not  tax  each  otlier 
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as  violators  of  property — as  faithlessly  aggrandizing 
theaiselves  at  the  expence  of  their  neighbour ;  in  fact, 
do  we  not  see  them  endeavouring  to  surprise,  anxious 
to  over-reach,  ready   to  injure  each  other,  without 
being  arrested  by  the  menaces  of  their  creeds,  or  at 
all  yielding  to  the  calls  of  humanity?     In  general, 
they  are  too  haughty  to  be  humane;  too  inflated  with 
ambition  to  be  virtuous  ;  they  make  a  code  for  them- 
selves, which  ihey  cannot  help  violating.     Charles 
the  Fifth  used  to  say,  "  that  being  a  warrior,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  have  either  conscience  or  reli- 
gion."    His  general,  the   Marquis  de  Piscaire,  ob- 
served, that   "  nothing  was  more  difficult,  than  to 
serve  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  god  3Iars  and 
Jesus   Christ.''     Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  op- 
posed to  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  than  the  pro- 
fession of  arms;  notwithstanding  the  Christian  princes 
have  the  most  numerous  armies,  and  are  in  perpetual 
hostility  with  each  other:  perhaps  the  clergy  them- 
selves do  not  hold  forth  the  most  peaceable  examples 
of  the  docti-ine  they  teach ;  they  sometimes  wrangle 
for  tithes,  dispute  for  trifling  enjoyments,  quarrel  for 
worldly  opinion,  with  as  much  determined  obstinacy, 
with  as  much  settled  rancour,  with  as  little  charity, 
as  could  possibly  inhabit  ihe  bosom  of  the  most  un- 
enlightened Pagan,  whose  ignorance  they  despise— 
vyhose  superstition  they  rank  as  the  grossest  effort  of 
idolatrous   debasement.     It  might  almost  admit  of 
doubt  whether  they  would  be  quite  pleased  to  see 
the  mild  maxims  of  the  Evangelists,  the  true  Christian 
meekness,  rigidly  followed — whether  they  mi^iht  not 
think  the  complete   working  of  their  own   >ystem 
would  clash  with  their  own  immediate  interests?    Is 
it  a  demonstrable  axiom  that  the  ministers  of  the 
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Christian  faith  do  not  think  soldiers  are  beings  ex- 
tremely well  calculated  to  give  efficacy  to  their  doc- 
trines— solidity  to  their  advantages — -durability  to 
their  claims?  Be  this  as  it  may,  jjriexts  as  well  as 
monarchs  have  occasionally  waged  war  for  the  most 
futile  interests;  impoverished  a  people  from  the  anti- 
christian  motives;  wrested  from  each  other  with  all 
the  venom  of  furies,  the  bloody  remnant  of  the  nations 
they  have  laid  waste;  in  fact,  to  judge  by  their  con- 
duct on  certain  occasions,  it  might  have  been  a  ques- 
tion if  they  were  not  dispuiini*  who  should  have  the 
credit  of  making  the  greater  number  of  miserable 
beings  upon  earth.  At  length,  either  wearied  with 
their  own  fury,  exhausted  by  their  own  devouring  pas- 
sions, or  compelled  by  the  stern  hand  of  necessity, 
they  have  permitted  suffering  humanity  to  take  breath ; 
they  have  allowed  the  miseries  concomitant  on  war, 
to  cease  for  an  instant  their  devastating  havoc  ;  they 
have  made  peace  in  the  name  of  that  God,  whose  de- 
crees, as  attested  by  themselves,  they  have  been  so 
wantonly  outraging — still  ready,  however,  to  violate 
their  most  solemn  pledges,  when  the  smallest  in- 
terest could  offer  them  a  pretext. 

Thus  it  will  be  obvious,  in  what  manner  the  idea 
of  the  Divinity  operates  on  the  priest,  as  well  as  upon 
those  vvho  are  called  his  images;  who  insist  they 
have  no  account  to  render  but  to  him  alone  Among 
these  representatives  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  it  is  with 
difficulty  during  thousands  of  years  we  find  some 
few  v\  ho  have  equity,  sensibility,  virtue,  or  even  the 
most  ordinary  talent.  History  points  out  some  of 
these  vicegerents  of  the  Deity,  who  in  the  exacer- 
bation of  their  delirious  rage,  have  insisted  upon  dis- 
placing him,  by  exalting  themselves  into  gods,  and 
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exacting  the  most  obsequious  worship  ;  who  have  in- 
flicted the  most  cruel  torments  on  those  who  have 
opposed  themselves  to  their  madness,  and  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  Divinity  of  their  persons.  These 
men,  whose  licentiousness  knew  no  limits,  from  the 
impunity  which  attended  their  actions,  notwithstand- 
ing they  had  learned  to  despise  public  opinion,  to 
set  decency  at  defiance,  to  indulge  in  the  most 
6hameie>s  vice :  in«pite  of  the  power  they  possessed  ; 
of  the  homage  they  received  ;  of  the  terror  they  in- 
spired :  although  they  had  learned  to  counterfeit, 
with  great  effect,  the  whole  catalogue  of  human  vir- 
tues ;  found  it  impossible,  even  with  the  addition  of 
their  enormous  wealth,  wrenched  from  the  necessities 
of  laborious  honesty,  to  counterfeit  the  animating 
blush,  which  modest  merit  brings  forth,  when  eulo- 
gized by  some  happy  being  whose  felicity  he  has  oc- 
casioned, by  following  the  great  law  of  nature,  which 
says,  "  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyseljy  On  the  con- 
trary, we  see  them  grow  listless  with  satiety ;  dis- 
gusted with  their  own  inordinate  indulgences ;  obliged 
to  recur  to  strange  pleasures,  to  awaken  their  be- 
numbed faculties ;  to  run  headlong  into  the  most 
costly  follies,  in  the  fruitless  attempt  to  keep  up  the 
activity  of  their  souls,  the  spring  of  which  they  had 
for  ever  relaxed,  by  the  proflig;acy  of  their  enjoy  si>ent. 
History,  although  it  describes  a  multitude  of  vi- 
cious rulers,  whose  irregular  propensities  were  of  the 
most  mischievous  consequence  to  the  human  race, 
nevertheless,  shews  us  but  few  who  have  been  atheists. 
The  annals  of  nations,  on  the  contrary,  offer  to  our 
view  great  numbers  of  superstitious  princes,  governed 
by  their  mistresses,  led  by  unworthy  favorites,  leagued 
with  priests,  who  passed  their  lives  plunged  in  lux- 
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ury ;  indulging  the  most  effeminate  pursuits  ;  fol- 
lowing the  most  childish  pleasures  ;  pleased  with 
ostentatious  show  ;  slaves  even  to  the  fashion  of  the 
vestments  that  covered  them  ;  but  strangers  to  every 
manly  virtue;  insensible  to  the  sorrows  of  their  sub- 
jects; although^  uniformly  good  to  their  hungry 
courtiers,  invariably  kind  to  those  cringing  syco- 
phants who  surrounded  their  persons,  and  poisoned 
their  ears  with  the  most  fulsome  <  flattery :  in  short, 
superstitious  persecutors,  who,  to  render  themselves 
acceptable  to  their  priests,  to  expiate  their  own 
shameful  irregularities,  added  to  all  their  other  vices 
that  of  tyrannizing  over  the  mind,  of  fettering  the 
conscience,  of  destroying  their  subjects  for  their 
opinions,  when  they  were  in  hostility  with  their  own 
received  doctrines.  Indeed,  superstition  in  princes 
frequently  allied  itself  with  the  most  horrid  crimes  ; 
they  have  almost  all  professed  religion,  although  very 
few  of  them  have  had  a  just  knowledge  of  morality — 

/4iave  practiced  any  useful  substantive  virtue.     Super- 

I  stitious  notions,  on  the  contrary,  often  serve  to  render 
them  more  blind  ,  to  augment  their  evil  inclinations; 
to  set  them  at  a  greater  distance  from  moral  good- 
ness.    They  for  the  most  part  believe  themselves  as- 

"^ured  of  the  favor  of  heaven ;  they  think  they  faith- 
fully serve  their  gods,  that  the  anger  of  their  divini- 
ties is  appeased,  if  for  a  short  season  they  shew 
themselves  attached  to  futile  customs — lend  them- 
selves to  absurd  rites — perform  some  ridiculous  du- 

i  ties,  which  superstition  imposes  on  them,  wilh  a 
view  to  obtain  their  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of 
its  own  plans,  very  rarely  in  strict  unison  with  their 
immediate  interest.  Nero,  the  cruel,  sanguinary, 
matricidal  Nero,  his  hands  yet  reeking  with  the 
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blood  of  that  unfortunate  being  who  had  borne  hino 
in  her  wontib,  who  had,  with  agonizing  pains,  given  the 
monster  to  the  world  that  plunged  the  dagger  in  her 
heart,  was  desirous  to  be  initiated  into  the  Eleiisinian 
3Ii/steties.  The  odious  Constantine  himself,  found 
in  the  priests,  accomplices  disposed  to  expiate  his 
crimes.  The  infamous  Philip,  whose  ungovernable 
ambition  caused  him  to  be  called  the  daemon  of  the 
south,  whilst  he  assassinated  his  wife  and  son,  caused 
the  throats  of  the  wretched  Batavians  to  be  cut  for 
their  religious  opinions.  It  is  thus,  that  the  priests 
of  superstition  sometimes  persuade  sovereigns  they 
can  atone  for  crimes,  by  committing  others  of  a  more 
atrocious  kind — of  an  increased  magnitude. 

It  would  be  fair  to  conclude,  from  the  conduct  of 
so  many  princes,  who  had  so  much  superstition,  but 
so  slender  a  portion  of  virtue,  that  the  notion  of  their 
gods,  far  from  being  useful  to  them,  only  served  to 
render  them  more  corrupt — to  make  them  more  abo- 
minable than  they  already  were  ;  that  the  idea  of  an 
avenging  power,  placed  in  the  perspective  of  futurity, 
imposed  but  little  restraint  on  the  turbulence  of  dei- 
fied tyrants,  who  were  sufficiently  powerful  not  to 
fear  the  reproaches  of  their  subjects — -who  had  the 
insensibility  to  be  deaf  to  the  censure  of  their.fellows 
— who  were  gifted  with  an  obduracy  of  soul,  that 
prevented  their  having  compassion  for  the  miseries 
of  mankind,  from  whom  they  fancied  themselves  so 
pre-eminently  distinguished ;  which,  in  fact,  they 
were,  if  crime  can  be  allowed  for  the  standard  of  dis- 
tinction Neither  heaven  nor  earth  furnishes  a  bal- 
sam of  sufficient  efficacy  to  heal  the  inveterate  wounds 
of  beings  cankered  to  this  degree  :  for  such  chronic 
diseases,  there  is  "  no  balm  in  Gilead  ;"  there  is  no 
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curb  sufficiently  coercive  to  rein  in  the  passions,  to 
which  superstitiou  itself  gives  activity ;  which  only 
makes  them  more  uuruly;  renders  them  more  in- 
veteralely  rash.  Whenever  men  flatter  themselves 
with  easily  expiating  their  sins — when  they  soothe 
themselves  with  the  consolitary  idea  of  appeasing  the 
anger  of  the  gods  by  a  show  of  earnestness,  they 
then  deliver  themselves  up,  with  the  most  unrestrained 
freedom,  to  the  bent  of  their  criminal  pursuits.  The 
most  dissolute  men  are  frequently  in  appearance  ex- 
tremely attached  to  superstition  :  it  furnishes  them 
with  a  means  of  compensating  by  ceremonies,  that 
/  of  which  they  are  deficient  in  morals:  it  is  much 
1  easier  for  them  to  adopt  a  faith,  to  believe  in  a  doc- 
trine, to  conform  themselves  to  certain  rituals,  than 
to  renounce  their  habits,  resist  their  passions,  or  re- 
linquish the  pursuit  of  that  pleasure,  which  results  to 
unprincipled  minds  from  the  prosecution  of  the  most 
diabolical  schemes. 

-  Under  chiefs,  depraved  even  by  superstition,  na- 
tions continued  necessarily  to  be  corrupted.  The 
great  conformed  themselves  to  the  vices  of  their 
masters ;  the  example  of  these  distinguished  men, 
whom  the  uninformed  erroneously  believe  to  be  happy, 
was  followed  by  the  people  ;  courts  thus  became  the 
sinks  from  whence  issued  the  epidemic  contagion  of 
licentious  indulgence.  The  law  only  held  forth  pic- 
tures of  honesty;  the  dispensers  of  jurisprudence 
were  partial,  partook  of  the  mania  of  the  times,  were 
labouring  under  the  general  disease;  Justice  suffered 
her  balance  to  rust,  occasionally  removed  her  band- 
age, although  she  always  wore  it  in  the  presence  of 
the  poor;  genuine  ideas  of  equity  had  grown  into  dis- 
use; distinct  notions  of  right  and  wrong  became 
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troublesome  and  unfashionable;  education  was  neg- 
kcted;  it  served  only  to  produce  prejudiced  beings, 
grounded  in  ignorance — devotees,  always  ready  to 
injure  themselves — fanatics,  eager  to  shew  their  zeal, 
ever  willing  to  annoy  their  unfortunate  neighbours. 
Superstition,  sustained  by  tyranny,  ousted  every 
other  feeling,  hoodwinked  its  destined  victims,  ren- 
dered those  tractable  whom  it  had  the  intention  to 
despoil.  Whoever  doubts  of  these  truisms,  has  only 
to  turn  over  the  pages  of  history,  he  will  find  myriads 
of  evidence  to  much  more  than  is  here  stated.  Ma- 
chiavel,  in  his  Political  Discourses  upon  Titus 
Livius,  labours  the  point  hard,  to  shew  the  utility  of 
superstition  to  the  Roman  Republic  :  unfortunately, 
however,  the  examples  he  brings  forward  in  its  sup- 
port, incontestibly  prove  that  none  but  the  senate 
profited  by  the  infatuation  of  the  people,  who  availed 
itself  of  their  blindness  more  effectually  to  bend  them 
to  its  yoke. 

Thus  it  was  that  nations,  destitute  of  equitable 
laws,  deficient  in  the  administration  of  justice,  sub- 
mitted to  irrational  government,  continued  in  slavery 
by  the  monarch,  chained  up  in  ignorance  by  the 
priest,  for  want  of  enlightened  institutions,  deprived 
of  reasonable  education,  became  corrupt,  supersti- 
tious, and  flagitious.  The  nature  of  man,  the  just 
interests  of  society,  the  real  advantage  of  the  sove- 
reign, the  true  happiness  of  the  people,  once  mis- 
taken, were  completely  lost  sight  of;  the  morality  of 
nature,  founded  upon  the  essence  of  man  living  in 
society,  was  equally  unknown  ;  lay  buried  under  an 
enormous  load  of  prejudice,  that  no  common  efforts 
« were  competent  to  remove.  It  was  entirely  forgotten 
that  man  has  wants ;  that  society  was  formed  that 
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he  might,  with  greater  security,  facilitale  the  nieutis 
of  satisfying  them  ;  that  government,  (o  be  leifiti- 
mate,  ought  to  have  for  object,  the  ha()|)iness — for 
end,  the  means  of  maintaining  the  inHivisibility  of 
the  community  i  that  consequently  it  ought  to  give 
activity  to  springs,  full  play  to  motives  suitable  to 
have  a  favorable  influence  over  sensible  beings,  [t 
was  quite  overlooked,  that  virtue  faithfully  rewarded, 
vice  as  regularly  visited,  had  an  elastic  force,  of 
which  the  public  authorities  could  efficaciously  avail 
themselves,  to  determine  their  citizens  to  blend  their 
interests  ;  to  work  out  their  own  felicity,  by  labour- 
ing to  the  happiness  of  the  body  of  which  tliey  were 
members.  'I'he  social  virtues  were  unlinown,  the 
amor  patrice  became  a  chimera.  Men  thus  associated, 
thus  blinded  by  their  superstitious  bias,  credulously 
believed  their  own  immediate  interest  consisted  in 
injuring  each  other;  they  were  solely  occupied  with 
meriting  the  favor  of  those  men,  who  fatally  accre- 
ditted  the  doctrine  of  clerical  flatterers,  of  silver- 
toned  courtiers,  which  taught  that  they  were  dis- 
tinctly interested  in  injuring  the  whole. 

This  is  the  mode  in  which  the  human  heart  has 
become  perverted  ;  here  is  the  genuine  source  of 
moral  evil ;  the  hot-bed  of  that  epidemical  depra- 
vity, the  cause  of  that  hereditary  corruption,  the 
fountain  of  that  inveterate  delinquency,  which  per- 
vaded the  earth  ;  rendering  the  abundance  of  nature 
nothing  better  than  a  curse ;  blasting  the  fairest 
prospects  of  humanity ;  degrading  man  below  the 
beast  of  the  forest;  sinking  his  intellectual  facnl- 
ties  i  e  most  savage  barbarity;  rendering  him  the 
vile  instrument  of  lawless  ambition  ;  the  wretched 
tool  bj  which  the  fetters  of  his  species  were  firmly 
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rivetted  ;  obliging  him  to  moisten  his  harvest  with 
the  bitter  tears  of  the  most  abject  slavery.  /  For  the 
purpose  of  remedying  so  many  crying  evils,  grown 
insupportable,  recourse  was  had  to  new  superstitions. 
Notwithstanding  this  alone  had  produced  them,  it 
was  still  imagined,  that  the  menaces  of  heaven  would 
restrain  passions  which  every  thing  conspired  to 
rouse  in  all  hearts ;  fatuity  persuaded  monarchs  that 
ideal,  metaphysical  barriers,  terrible  fables,  distant 
phantoms,  would  be  competent  to  curb  those  inor- 
dinate desires,  to  rein  in  that  impetuous  propensity 
to  crime,  that  rendered  society  incommodious  to  it- 
self; credulity  fancied  that  invisible  powers  would 
be  more  efficacious,  than  those  visible  motives  that 
evidently  invited  mortals  to  the  commission  of  mis- 
chief. Every  thing  was  understood  to  be  achieved, 
by  occupying  mans  mind  with  gloomy  chimeras, 
with  vague,  undefinable  terrors,  with  avenging  an- 
gels ;  and  politics  madly  believed  that  its  own  in- 
terests o-rew  out  of  the  blind  submission  of  its  sub- 
jects,  to  the  ministers  of  these  delusive  doctrines. 

What  wa«  the  result?     INations  had   only  sacer-] 
dotal  laws  ;  theological  morality  ;  accommodated  to 
the  interests  of  the  hierarchy — suitable  to  the  views 
of  subtle  priests:  who  substituted  reveries  for  reali- 
ties, opinions  for  reason,  rank  fallacies  for  sterling 
truths ;  who  made  ceremonies  supply  the  place  of 
virtue ;  a  pious  blindness  supersede  the  necessity  of 
an  enlightened  understanding;  undermined  the  sa^ 
credness  of  oaths,  and  placed  fanaticism  on  the  altars 
of  sociability.     By  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  f 
confidence  which  the  people  were  compelled  to  giv^v^ 
to  the  ministers  of  superstition,  two  distinct  authori- 
ties were  established  in  each  state,  who  were  sub- 
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stantially  at  variance,  in  continual  hostility  with 
each  other.  The  priest  fought  the  sovereign  with 
the  formidable  weapon  of  opinion  ;  it  generally 
proved  sufficiently  powerful  to  shake  the  most 
established  thrones  Thus,  although  the  hierarchy 
was  unceasingly  admonishing  the  people  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  divine  authority  of  their  sovereigns, 
because  it  was  derived  immediately  from  heaven, 
yet,  whenever  it  so  happened  that  the  monarch  did 
not  repay  their  advocacy,  by  blindly  yielding  his  ow^n 
authority  to  the  supervisance  of  the  priests,  these 
made  no  scruple  of  threatening  him  with  loss  of  his 
temporalities  ;  fulminated  their  anathemas,  interdicted 
his  dominions,  and  sometimes  went  the  length  of 
absolving  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  Super- 
stition, in  general,  only  upholds  despotism,  that  it 
may  with  greater  certainty  direct  its  blovis  against 
its  enemies ;  it  overthrows  it  whenever  it  is  found  to 
clash  with  its  interests.  The  ministers  of  invisible 
powers  preach  up  obedience  to  visible  powers,  only 
when  they  find  these  humbly  devoted  to  themselves. 
Thus  the  sovereign  was  never  at  rest,  but  when  ab- 
jectly cringing  to  his  priest,  he  tractably  received  his 
lessons — lent  himself  to  his  frantic  zeal- — and  piously 
enabled  him  to  carry  on  the  furious  occupation  of 
proselytisra.  These  priests,  alwaya  restless,  full  of 
ambition,  burning  with  intolerance,  frequently  ex- 
cited the  sovereign  to  ravage  his  own  states—* encou- 
raged him  to  tyranny:  when,  pursuing  this  sacer- 
dotal mania,  he  feared  to  have  outraged  humanity, 
to  have  incurred  lite  displeasure  of  heaven,  he  was 
quickly  reconcded  ui  iiunjielf  upon  promise  of  under- 
taking some  diistanl  expedition,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  some  unfortunate  nation  within  the  pale  of 
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their  own  particular  creed.  When  ihe  two  rival 
powers  united  themselves,  morality  gained  nothing 
by  the  junction;  the  people  were  neither  more 
happy,  or  more  virluous  ;  their  morals,  ^heir  vvelfare, 
their  liberty,  were  equally  overwhelmed  by  the  cona- 
bined  powers.  Thus,  superstitious  princes  always 
felt  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  theological 
opinions,  which  were  rendered  flattering  to  their 
vanity,  favorable  to  their  power.  Like  the  grateful 
perfumes  of  Arabia,  that  are  used  to  cover  the  ill 
scent  of  a  deadly  poison,  the  priest  lulled  them  into 
security  by  administering  to  their  sensualities;  these, 
in  return,  made  common  cause  with  him  :  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  superstition  which  they  themselves 
adopted,  must  be  the  most  wholesome  for  their  sub- 
jects, most  conducive  to  their  interests,  those  who 
refused  to  receive  the  boon,  thus  gratuitously  forced 
upon  them,  were  treated  as  enemies,  held  up  to  pub- 
lic scorn,  and  rendered  the  victims  of  punishment. 
The  most  superstitious  sovereign  became,  either  po- 
litically or  through  piety,  the  executioner  of  one  part 
of  his  slaves ;  he  was  taught  to  believe  it  a  sacred  duty 
to  tyrannize  over  the  mind — to  overwhelm  the  refrac- 
tory— to  crush  the  enemy  of  his  priest,  under  an  idea 
that  he  was  therefore  hostile  to  his  own  authority.  In 
cutting  the  throats  of  these  unfortunate  sceptics,  he 
imagined  he  at  once  discharged  his  obligations  to  hea- 
ven, and  gave  security  to  his  own  power.  He  did 
not  perceive,  that  by  immolating  victims  to  his  priest, 
he  in  fact  strengthened  the  arm  of  his  most  formi- 
dable foe — the  real  enemy  to  his  authority — ihe  rival 
of  his  greatness — the  least  subjected  of  his  subjects. 
But  the  prevalence  of  these  false  notions,  with 
which  both  the  minds  of  the  sovereign  and  the  peo-^ 
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pie  vv«re  prepossessed,  it  was  found  that  every  thing 
in  society  concurred  to  gratify  the  avidity,  to  bolster 
the  pride,  to  glut  the  vengeance  of  the  sacerdotal 
order  :  every  where,  it  was  to  be  observed,  that  the 
most  turbulent,  the  most  dangerous,  the  most  use- 
less men,  were  those  who  were  the  most  amply  re- 
warded. The  strange  spectacle  presented  itself;,  of 
beholding  those  who  were  born  the  bitterest  enemies 
to  sovereign  power,  cherished  by  its  fostering  care — 
honoured  at  its  hands  :  the  most  rebellious  subjects 
were  looked  upon  as  the  pillars  of  the  throne  ;  the 
corrupters  of  the  people  were  rendered  the  exclusive 
masters  of  education  ;  the  least  laborious  of  the  citi- 
zens were  richly  rewarded  for  their  idleness — muni- 
ficently 1  emunerated  for  the  most  futile  speculations — 
held  in  respect  for  their  fatal  discord — gorged  with 
benefits  for  their  inefficacious  prayers:  they  swept 
off  the  fat  of  the  land  for  their  expiations,  so  destruc- 
tive to  morals,  so  calculated  to  give  permanency  to 
crime.  Thus,  by  a  strange  fatuity,  the  viper  that 
could,  and  frequently  did,  inflict  the  most  deadly 
sting  on  the  bosom  of  confiding  credulity,  was  pam- 
pered and  nourished  by  the  unsuspecting  hand  of  its 
destined  victim. 

For  thousands  of  years,  nations  as  well  as  sove- 
reigns were  emulously  despoiling  themselves  to  en- 
rich the  expounders  of  superstition ;  to  enable  them 
to  wallow  in  abundance:  they  loaded  them  with 
honors,  decorated  them  with  titles,  invested  them 
with  privileges,  granted  them  immunities,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  make  them  bad  citizens,  un- 
ruly subjects,  mischievous  beings,  who  revenged 
upon  society  the  advantages  they  had  received. 
What  was  the  fruit  that  kings  and  people  gathered 
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from  their  imprudent  kindness  ?  What  was  the  har- 
vest these  men  yielded  to  their  labour  ?  Did  princes 
really  become  more  powerful ;  were  nations  rendered 
more  happy ;  did  they  grow  more  flourishing ;  did  mea 
become  more  rational?  No!  Unquestionably,  the 
sovereign  lost  the  greater  portion  of  his  authority ; 
he  was  the  slave  of  his  priest ;  and  when  he  wished 
to  preserve  the  remnant  that  was  left,  or  to  recover 
some  part  of  what  had  been  \yrested  from  him,  he  was 
obliged  to  be  continually  wrestlins:  against  the  men 
his  own  indulgence,  his  own  weakness,  had  furnished 
with  means,  to  set  his  authority  at  defiance:  the 
riches  of  society  were  lavished  to  support  the  idle- 
ness, maintain  the  splendour,  satiate  the  luxury  of 
the  most  useless,  the  most  arrogant,  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  its  members. 

Did  the  morals  of  the  people  improve  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  these  guides,  who  were  so  liberally 
rewarded?  Alas  !  the  superstitious  never  knew  them, 
their  fanatic  creed  had  usurped  the  place  of  every 
virtue;  its  ministers,  satisfied  with  upholding  the 
doctrines,  w  ith  preserving  the  ceremonies  so  useful  to 
their  own  interests,  only  invented  fictitious  crimes — ■ 
multiplied  painful  penances — instituted  absurd  cus- 
toms ;  to  the  end,  that  they  might  turn  even  the  trans- 
gressions of  their  slaves  to  their  own  immediate  profit. 
Every  where  they  exercised  a  monopoly  of  expiatory 
indulgences;  they  made  a  lucrative  traffic  of  pre- 
tended pardons  from  above;  they  established  a  tariff, 
according  to  which  crime  was  no  longer^  contraband, 
but  freely  admitted  upon  paying  the  customs.  Those 
subjected  to  the  heaviest  impost,  were  always  such 
as  the  hierarchy  judged  most  inimical  to  its  own 
stability  ;  you  might  at  a  very  easy  rate  obtain  per- 
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jnission  to  attack  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign,  iG 
undermine  the  temporal  power,  but  it  wns  enor- 
mously dear  to  be  allowed  to  touch  even  the  hem  of 
the  sacerdotal  garments.  Thus  heresy,  sacrilege, 
&c.  were  considered  crimes  of  a  much  deeper  dye, 
that  fixed  an  indelible  stain  on  the  perpetrator, 
alarmed  the  mind  of  the  priestly  order,  much  more 
seriously  than  the  most  inveterate  villainy,  the  most 
determined  delinquency,  which  more  immediately 
involved  the  true  interests  of  society.  Thence  the 
ideas  of  the  people  w^ere  completely  overturned, 
imaginary  crimes  terrified  them,  while  real  crimes 
had  no  effect  upon  their  obdurate  hearts.  x\  man, 
whose  opinions  were  at  variance  with  the  received 
doctrines,  whose  abstract  systems  did  not  harmonize 
with  those  of  his  priest,  was  more  loathed  than  a 
corrupter  of  youth;  niore  abhorred  than  an  assassin  ; 
more  hated  than  an  oppressor:  was  held  in  greater 
contempt  than  a  robber;  was  punished  with  greater 
rigor  than  the  seducer  of  innocence.  The  acme  of 
all  wickedness,  was  to  despise  that  which  the  priest 
was  desirous  should  be  looked  upon  as  sacred.  The 
celebrated  Gordon  says,  "  the  most  abominable  of 
heresies,  is  to  believe  there  is  any  other  god  than  the 
clergy."  The  civil  laws  concurred  to  aid  this  con- 
fusion of  ideas ;  they  inflicted  the  most  serious  pe- 
nalties, punished  in  the  most  atrocious  manner  those 
unknown  crimes  which  imagination  had  ma2:nified 
into  the  most  flagitious  actions;  heretics,  infidels, 
were  brought  to  the  stake,  and  publicly  burnt  with 
the  utmost  refinement  of  cruelty;  the  brain  v\as  tor-- 
tured  to  find  means  of  augmenting  the  sufFemigs  of 
the  unhappy  victims  to  sacerdotal  fury;  Nvhilst  ca- 
lumniators of  innocence,  adulterers,  depredators  of 
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every  description,  knaves  of  all  kinds,  were  at  a 
trifling  cost  absolved  from  their  past  iniquity,  and 
opened  a  new  account  of  future  delinquency. 

Under  such  instructors  what  could  become  of  - 
youtlj?  The  period  of  juvenility  was  shamefully 
sacrificed  to  superstition.  Man,  from  his  earliest 
infancy,  was  poisoned  with  unintelligible  notions; 
fed  with  mysteries;  crammed  with  fables  ;  drenched 
with  doctrines,  in  which  he  was  compelled  to  ac- 
quiesce without  being  able  to  comprehend.  His 
brain  was  disturbed  with  phantoms,  alarmed  with 
chimeras,  rendered  frantic  by  visions.  His  genius 
was  cramped  with  puerile  pursuits,  mechanical  de- 
votions, sacred  trifles.  Superstition  at  length  so 
fascinated  the  human  mind,  made  such  mere  auto- 
mata of  mankind,  that  the  people  consented  to  ad- 
dress their  gods  in  a  dialect  they  did  not  themselves 
understand ;  women  occupied  their  whole  lives  in 
singing  Latin,  without  comprehending  a  word  of  the 
language  ;  the  people  assisted  very  punctually,  with- 
out being  competent  to  explain  any  part  of  the  wor- 
ship, under  an  idea  that  it  was  taken  kindly  they 
should  thus  weary  themselves;  that  it  wa>s  sufficient 
to  shew  their  persons  in  the  sacred  temples,  which 
were  beautifully  decorated  to  fascinate  their  senses. 
Thus  man  wasted  his  most  precious  moments  in 
absurd  customs  ;  spent  his  life  in  idle  ceremonies; 
his  head  was  crowded  with  sophisms,  his  mind  was 
loaded  with  errors;  intoxicated  with  fanaticism,  he  f 
was  the  declared  enemy  to  reason;  for  ever  prepos- 
sessed against  truth,  the  energy  of  his  soul  was  I  \i 
resisted  by  shackles  too  ponderous  for  its  elasticity ;  | 
the  spring  gave  way,  and  he  sunk  into  sloth  anc^f 
wretchedness:  from  this  humiliating  state  he  could 
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never  again  soar;  he  could  no  longer  become  useful 
.either  to  himself  or  to  bis  asfsociates:  the  importance 
he  altached  to  his  imaginary  science,  or  rather  the 
systematic  ignorance  whidi  served  for  its  basis,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  the  most  fertile  soil  to  produce 
any  thing  but  thorns ;  for  the  best  proportioned  tree 
to  yield  any  thing  but  crabs. 

Does  a  superstitious,  sacerdotal  education,  form 
intrepid  citizens,  intelligent  fathers  of  families,  kind 
husbands,  just  masters,  faithful  servants,  loyal  sub- 
jects, pacific  associates?  No!  it  either  makes  pee- 
vish enthusiasts  or  morose  devotees,  who  are  incom- 
modious to  themselves,  vexatious  to  others:  men 
without  principle,  who  quickly  pour  the  waters  of 
Lethe  over  the  terrors  with  which  they  have  been 
disturbed;  who  know  no  moral  obligation,  who  re- 
spect no  virtue.  Thu^  superstition,  elevated  above 
every  thing  else,  held  forth  the  fanatical  dogma, 
*'  Better  to  obey  the  gods  than  men ;"  in  conse- 
quence, man  believed  he  must  revolt  against  his 
prince,  detach  himself  from  his  wife,  detest  his  chil- 
dren, estrange  himself  from  his  friends,  cut  the 
throats  of  his  fellow-citizens,  every  time  they  ques- 
tioned the  veracity  of  his  faith;  in  short,  a  supersti- 
tious education,  when  it  had  its  effect,  only  served  to 
corrupt  the  juvenile  heart  —  to  fascinate  youthful 
minds  with  its  pageantry — to  degrade  the  human 
soul — to  make  man  mistake  the  duties  he  owed  to 
himself,  his  obligations  to  society,  his  relations  with 
the  beings  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 

"What  advantages  might  not  nations  have  reaped, 
if  they  would  have  employed  on  useful  objects,  those 
riches,  which  ignorance  has  so  shamefully  lavished 
on  the  expounders  of  superstition;  which  fatuity  has 
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bestowed  on  the  most  useless  ceremonies?  What 
might  not  have  been  the  progress  of  genius,  if  it  had 
enjoyed  those  ample  remunerations,  granted  during 
so  many  ages  to  those  priests  who  at  all  times  op- 
posed its  elevation?  What  perfection  might  not 
science  have  attained,  what  height  might  not  the 
arts  have  reached,  if  they  had  had  the  same  succours 
that  were  held  forth  with  a  prodigal  hand  to  enthu- 
siasm and  futility?  Upon  what  rocks  might  not 
morality  have  been  rested,  what  solid  foundations 
might  not  politics  have  found,  with  what  majestic 
grandeur  might  not  truth  have  illumined  the  human 
horizon,  if  they  had  experienced  the  same  fostering 
cares,  the  same  animating  countenance,  the  same 
public  sanction,  which  accompanied  imposture — 
which  was  showered  upon  fanaticism — which  shielded 
falsehood  from  the  rude  attack  of  investigation — 
which  gave  impunity  to  its  ministers?  .  , 

It  is  then  obvious,  tliat  superstitious,  theological  ' 
notions,  have  not  produced  any  of  those  solid  advan- 
tages that  have  been  held  forth ;  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  were  not  always,  and  ever  will  remain, 
contrary  to  healthy  politics,  opposed  to  sound  mo- 
rality; they  frequently  change  sovereigns  into  rest- 
less, jealous,  mischievous,  divinities;  they  transform 
their  subjects  into  envious,  wicked  slaves,  who  by 
idle  pageantry,  by  futile  ceremonies,  by  an  exte- 
rior acquiescence  in  utjintelligible  opinions,  ima- 
gine themselves  amply  compensated  for  the  evil  they  | 
commit  against  each  other.  Those  who  have  never 
had  the  confidence  to  examine  these  sublimated 
opinions;  those  who  feel  persuaded  that  their  duties 
spring  out  of  these  abstruse  doctrines;  those  who 
are  actually  commanded  to  live  in  peace,  to  cherish 
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each  other,  to  lend  mutual  assistance,  to  abstain 
from  evil,  and  to  do  good,  presently  lose  sight  of 
these  sterile  specidations,  as  soon  as  present  inte- 
rests, miorovernable  passions,  inveterate  habits,  or 
irresistible  whims,  hurry  them  away.  Where  are  we 
to  look  for  that  equity,  I  hat  union  of  interest,  that 
peace,  thai  concord,  which  these  unsettled  notions, 
supporfed  by  superstition,  backed  with  the  full  force 
of  auihoriiy,  promise  to  the  societies  placed  under 
their  surveillance?  Under  the  influence  of  corrupt 
courts,  of  time-serving  priests,  who,  either  impos- 
tors or  fanatics,  are  never  in  harmony  with  each 
other,  are  only  lo  be  discerned  vicious  men,  degraded 
by  ignorance — enslaved  by  criminal  habits — svy^ayed 
by  transient  interests — ouided  by  shameful  pleasures 
= — sunk  in  a  vortex  of  dissipation  ;  who  do  not  even 
think  of  the  Divinity.  Tn  despite  of  his  theological 
ideas,  the  subtle  courtier  continues  to  weave  his 
dark  plots,  labours  to  gratify  his  ambition,  seeks  to 
satisfy  his  avidity,  to  indulge  his  hatred,  to  wreak 
his  vengeance,  to  give  full  swing  to  all  the  passions 
inherent  to  the  perversity  of  his  being:  maugre  that 
frightful  hell,  of  which  the  idea  alone  makes  her 
tremble,  the  woman  of  intrigue  persists  in  her 
amours;  continues  her  harlotry,  revels  in  her  adul- 
teries. Notwithstanding  their  dissipa  ed  conduct, 
their  dissolute  manners,  their  entire  want  of  moral 
principle,  the  greater  part  of  those  who  swarm  in 
courts,  who  crowd  in  cities,  would  recoil  with  horror, 
if  the  smallest  doubt  was  exhibited  of  the  truth  of 
that  creed  which  they  outrage  every  momeui  of  their 
lives.  What  advantage,  then,  has  resulted  to  the 
human  race  from  those  opinions,  so  universal,  at  the 
same  time  so  barren?    They  seem  rarely  to  have  had 
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any  other  kind  of  influence  than  to  serve  as  a  pre-, 
text  for  the  most  dangerous  passions — as  a  mantlej  J 
of  seciiritv  for  the  most  criminal  indiiloences.  Does' 
not  the  superstitious  despot,  who  would  scruple  to 
omit  the  least  part  of  the  cerenaonies  of  his  persuasion, 
on  quitting  the  altars  at  which  he  has  been  sacri- 
ficing, on  leaving  the  temple  where  they  have  been 
delivering  the  oracles  and  'terrifying  crime  in  the 
name  of  heaven,  return  to  his  vices,  reiterate  his 
injustice,  increase  his  political  crimes,  augment  his 
transgressions  against  society?  Issuing  from  the 
sacred  fane,  their  ears  still  ringing  with  the  doc- 
trines they  have  heard,  the  minister  returns  to  Jiis 
vexations,  the  courtier  to  his  intrigues,  the  courlezaQ 
to  her  prostitution,  the  publican  to  his  extortions, 
the  merchant  to  his  frauds,  the  trader  to  his  tricks. 

Will  it  be  pretended  that  those  cowardly  assassins, 
those  dastardly  robbers,  those  miserable  criminals, 
whom  evil  institutions,  the  negligence  of  govern- 
ment, the  laxity  of  morals,  continually  multiply; 
from  whom  the  laws,  in  many  instances  too  san- 
guinary, frequently  wrest  their  existence;  will  it,  I 
say,  be  pretended  that  the  malefactors  who  regularly 
furnish  the  gibbets,  who  daily  crowd  the  scaflolds, 
are  either  incredulous  or  atheists?  No!  Unques- 
tionably, these  unfortunate  beings,  these  wretched 
outcasts,  these  children  of  turpitude,  linnly  believe 
in  God  ;  his  name  has  been  repealed  to  them  from 
their  infancy  ;  they  have  been  informed  of  the  punish- 
ment destined  for  sinners  :  they  have  been  habituated 
in  early  life  to  tremble  at  his  judgments;  neverthe- 
less they  have  outraged  society;  their  unruly  passions, 
stronger  than  their  fears,  not  having  been  coerced  by 
visible  motives,  have  not,  for  much  more  cogent  rea- 
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sons,  been  restrained  by  those  which  are  invisible  : 
distant,  concealed  punishments  will  never  be  cona- 
petent  to  arrest  those  excesses  which  present  and 
assured  torments  are  incapable  of  preventing. 

In  short,  does  not  every  day's  experience  furnish  us 
the  lesson,  that  men,  persuaded  that  an  all-seeing 
Deity  views  them,  hears  them,  encompasses  them,  do 
not  on  that  account  arrest  their  progress  when  the  furor 
exists,  either  for  gratifying  their  licentious  passions,  or 
committing  the  most  dishonest  actions  ?  The  same  in- 
dvidual  who  would  fear  the  inspection  of  the  meanest 
of  his  fellows,  whom  the  presence  of  another  man 
would  prevent  from  committing  a  bad  action,  from 
delivering  himself  up  to  some  scandalous  vice,  freely 
sins,  cheerfully  lends  himself  to  crime,  when  he  believes 
no  eyes  beholds  him  but  those  of  his  God.  What  pur- 
pose, then,  does  the  conviction  of  the  omniscience, 
the  ubiquity,  the  omnipotence  of  the  Divinity  answer, 
if  it  imposes  much  less  on  the  conduct  of  the  human 
being,  than  the  idea  of  being  overlooked  by  the  least 
of  his  fellow  men  ]  He  who  would  not  have  the  te- 
merity to  commit  a  crime,  even  in  the  presence  of  a 
child,  will  make  no  scruple  of  boldly  committing  it, 
when  he  shall  have  only  his  God  for  a  witness.  These 
facts,  which  are  indubitable,  ill  serve  for  a  reply  to 
those  who  insist  that  the  fear  of  God  is  more  suitable 
to  restrain  the  actions  of  men,  than  wholesome  laws, 
with  strict  discipline.  When  man  believes  he  has 
only  his  God  to  dread,  he  commonly  permits  no- 
thing to  interrupt  his  course., 

Those  persons  who  do  not  in  the  least  suspect  the 
power  of  superstitious  notions,  who  have  the  most 
perfect  reliance  on  their  efficacy,  very  rarely,  how- 
ever, employ  them,  when  they  are  desirous  to  influ- 
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eiice  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  subordinate  to 
them  ;  when  ihey  are  disposed  to  re-conduct  them 
to  the  paths  of  reason.  In  the  advice  which  a  father 
gives  to  his  vicious,  criminal  son,  he  rather  repre- 
sents to  him  the  present  temporal  inconveniencies  to 
which  his  conduct  exposes  him,  than  the  danger  he 
encounters  in  offending  an  avenging  God  ;  he  points 
out  to  him  the  natural  consequences  of  his  irregula- 
rities, his  health  damaged  by  debaucheries;  the  loss 
of  his  reputation  by  criminal  pursuits;  the  ruin  of 
his  fortune  by  gambling;  the  punishments  of  society, 
&c.  Thus  the  Deicolist  himself,  on  the  most  im- 
portant occasions  of  life,  reckons  more  stedfastly 
upon  the  force  of  natural  motives,  than  upon  those 
supernatural  inducements  furnished  by  superstition: 
the  same  man,  who  vilifies  the  motives  that  an  athe- 
ist can  have  to  do  good  and  abstain  from  evil,  makes 
use  of  them  himself  on  this  occasion,  because  he 
feels  they  are  the  most  substantive  he  can  employ. 

Almost  all  meu  believe  in  an  avenging  and  remu- 
neratii.g  God  ;  yet  nearly  in  all  countries  the  num- 
ber of  the  wicked  bears  a  larger  proportion  than  that 
of  the  good.  If  the  true  cause  of  this  general  cor- 
ruption be  traced,  it  will  be  more  frequently  found 
in  the  superstitious  notions  inculcated  by  theology, 
than  in  those  imaginary  sources  which  the  various 
superstitions  have  invented  to  account  for  human 
depravity.  Man  is  always  corrupt  wherever  lie  is 
badly  governed  ;  wherever  superstition  deifies  the 
sovereign,  his  government  becomes  unworthy:  this 
perverted  and  assured  of  impunity,  necessarily  ren- 
der his  people  miserable  ;  misery,  when  it  exceeds 
the  point  of  endurance,  as  necessarily  renders  them 
wicked.      When  the  people  are  submitted  to  ir- 
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rational  masters,  tliev  are  never  guided  by  reason. 
If  they  are  blinded  by  priests,  who  are  either  de- 
ceived •  r  impostors,  their  reason  becomes  useless. 
Tyrants,  when  combined  with  priests,  have  gene- 
rally been  successfid  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  na- 
tions from  becoming  enlightened — from  seeking  after 
truth-— fr<im  ameliorating^;  their  condition — from  per- 
feclicning  their  morals;  and  never  has  the  union 
smiled  upon  liberty:  the  people,  unable  to  resist  the 
mighty  torrent  produced  by  the  confluence  of  two 
such  swelling  rivers,  have  usually  sunk  into  the 
most  abject  slavery. 

It  is  only  by  enlightening  the  mass  of  mankind,  by 
demonstrating  truth,  that  we  can  promise  to  render 
him  better  ;  that  we  can  indulge  the  hope  of  making 
him  happy.  It  is  by  causing  both  sovereigns  and 
subjects  to  feel  their  true  relations  with  each  other, 
that  their  actual  interests  will  be'  improved  ;  that 
their  politics  will  be  perfeclioned  :  it  will  then  be 
felt  and  accredited,  that  the  true  art  of  governing 
mortals,  the  sure  method  of  gaining  their  affections, 
is  not  the  art  of  blinding  them,  of  deceiving  them, 
or  of  tyrannizing  over  them.  Let  us,  then,  good 
humouredly  consult  reason,  avail  ourselves  of  expe- 
rience, interrogate  nature ;  we  shall,  perhaps,  find 
what  is  requisite  to  be  done,  in  order  to  labour  effi- 
caciously to  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.  We 
shall  most  assuredly  perceive,  that  error  is. the  true 
source  of  the  evils  which  embitter  our  existence; 
that  it  is  in  cheering  the  hearts,  in  dissipating  those 
vain  phantoms  which  alarm  the  ignorant,  in  laying 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  superstition,  that  we  can  peace- 
ably seek  after  truth ;  that  it  is  only  in  the  confla- 
gration of  this  baneful  tree,  we  can  ever  expect  to 
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light  the  torch  which  shall  illumine  the  road  to  feli- 
city. Then  let  man  study  nature ;  observe  her  im- 
mutable laws;  let  him  dive  into  his  own  essence; 
let  him  cure  himself  of  his  prejudices  :  these  means 
will  conduct  him  by  a  gentle  declivity  to  that  virtue^ 
without  which  he  must  feel  he  can  never  be  perma- 
nently happy  in  the  world  he  inhabits. 

If  man  could  once  cease  to  fear,  from  that  mo.-\ 
ment  he  would  be  truly  happy.  Superstition  is  a  ^ 
domestic  enemy.which  he  always  carries  within  him- 
self: those  who  will  seriously  occupy  themselves  with 
this  formidable  phantom,  must  be  content  to  endure 
continual  agonies,  to  live  in  perpetual  inquietude  : 
if  they  will  neglect  the  objects  most  worthy  of  inte- 
resting them,  to  run  after  chimeras,  they  will  com-* 
monly  pass  a  melancholy  existence,  in  groaning,  in 
praying,  in  sacrificing,  in  expiating  faults,  either  real 
or  imaginary,  which  they  believe  calculated  to  offend 
their  priests ;  frequently  in  their  irrational  fury  they  will 
torment  themselves,  they  will  make  it  a  duty  to  in*  ) 
flict  on  their  own  persons  the  most  barbarous  punish^ 
ments  :  but  society  will  reap  no  benefit  from  these 
mournful  opinions — from  the  tortures  of  these  piousi 
irrationals  ;  because  their  mind,  completely  absorbed 
by  their  gloomy  reveries,  their  time  dissipated  in 
the  most  absurd  ceremonies,  will  leave  them  no  op- 
portunity of  being  really  advantageous  to  the  com- 
munity of  which  they  are  members.  The  most  su- 
perstitious men  are  commonly  misanthropists,  quite 
useless  to  the  world,  and  very  injurious  to  them- 
selves :  if  ever  they  display  energy,  it  is  only  to  de- 
vise means  by  which  they  can  increase  their  own 
affliction  ;  to  discover  new  methods  to  torture  their 
mind  ;  to  find  out  the  most  efficacious  means  to  de- 
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prive  themselves  of  those  objects  which  their  nature 
renders  desirable.  It  is  common  in  the  world  to  be- 
hold penitents,  who  are  intimately  persuaded  that  by 
dint  of  barbarous  inflictions  on  their  own  persons,  by 
means  of  a  lingering  suicide,  they  shall  merit  the 
favor  of  heaven.  Madmen  of  this  species  are  to  be 
seen  every  where;  superstition  has  in  all  ages,  in  all 
places,  given  birth  to  the  most  cruel  extravagances, 
to  the  most  injurious  follies. 

If,  irldeed,  these  irrational  devotees  only  injure 
themselves,  and  deprive  society  of  that  assistance 
which  they  owe  to  it,  they  without  doubt  do  less  mis- 
chief than  those  turbulent,  zealous  fanatics,  who,  in- 
furiated with  their  superstitious  ideas,  believe  them- 
selves bound  to  disturb  the  world,  to  commit  actual 
crimes,  to  sustain  the  cause  of  what  they  denominate 
the  true  faith.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  in 
outraging  morality,  the  zealous  enthusiast  supposes 
he  renders  himself  ao-reeable  to  his  God.  He  makes 
perfection  consist  either  in  tormenting  himself,  or  in 
rending  asunder,  in  favour  of  his  fanatical  ideas,  the 
most  sacred  ties  that  connect  mortals  with  each 
other. 

Let  us,  then,  acknowledge,  that  the  notions  of 
superstition,  are  not  more  suitable  to  procure  the 
welfare,  to  establish  the  content,  to  confirm  the 
peace  of  individuals,  than  they  are  of  the  society  of 
which  they  are  members.  If  some  peaceable,  honest, 
inconclusive  enthusiasts,  find  either  comfort  or  con- 
solation in  them,  there  are  millions  who,  more  con- 
clusive to  their  principles,  are  unhappy  during  their 
whole  life;  who  are  perpetually  assailed  by  the  most 
melancholy  ideas;  to  whom  their  disordered  imagi- 
nation shews  these  notions,  as  every  instant  involv- 
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ing  them  in  the  most  cruel  punishments.  Under 
such  formidable  systems,  a  tranquil,  sociable  devo- 
tee, is  a  man  who  has  not  reasoned  upon  them. 

In  short,  every  thing  serves  to  prove,  that  super- 
stitious opinions  have  the  strongest  influence  over 
men;  that  they  torment  them  unceasingly,  divide 
them  from  their  dearest  connections,  inflame  their 
minds,  envenom  their  passions,  render  them  miser- 
able without  ever  restraining  their  actions,  except 
when  their  own  temperament  proves  too  feeble  to 
propel  them  forward:  all  this  holds  forth  one  great 
lesson,  that  superstition  is  incoinpatihle  with  liberty, 
andean  never funtish good  citizens. 
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CHAP.    IX. 


Theological  Notions  cannot  he  the  Basis  of  Mo- 
rality.— Comparison  betiveen  Theological  Ethics 
arid  Natural  Moraliti/. — Theology  prejudicial  to 
the  human  Mind. 


Felicity  is  ihe  g-reat  end  of  human  existence  :  a 
supposition  therefore,  to  be  actually  useful  to  man, 
should  render  him  happy.  By  what  parity  of  rea- 
soning can  he  flatter  himself  that  an  hypothesis, 
which  does  not  facilitate  his  happiness  in  his  present 
duration,  may  one  day  conduct  him  to  permanent 
bliss?  If  mortals  only  sigh,  tremble,  and  groan  in 
this  world,  of  which  they  have  a  knowledge,  upon 
what  foundation  is  it  they  expect  a  more  felicitous 
existence  hereafter,  in  a  world  of  which  they  know 
nothing?  If  man  is  every  where  the  child  of  cala-'/ 
mity,  the  victim  to  necessary  evil,  the  unhappy 
sufferer  under  an  immutable  system,  ought  he  rea- 
sonably to  indulge  a  greater  confidence  in  future  / 
happiness  ?  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  a  supposition  which  should 
throw  light  on  every  thing,  which  should  supply  an 
easy  solution  to  all  the  questions  to  which  it  could 
be  applied,  when  even  it  should  not  be  competent 
to  demonstrate  the   certitude,   would   probably  be 
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4rue :  but  that  system  which  should  only  obscure  the 
clearest  notions,  render  more  insoluble  the  problems 
desired  to  be  resolved  by  its  means,  would  most  as- 
suredly be  looked  upon  as  fallacious  ;  as  either  use- 
less or  dangerous.  To  be  convinced  of  this  principle, 
let  us  examine,  without  prejudice,  if  the  theclogical 
ideas  of  the  Divinity  have  ever  given  the  solution  to 
any  one  difficulty.  Has  the  human  understanding  pro- 
gressed a  single  step  by  the  assistance  of  this  meta- 
physical science  ?  Has  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  had 
a  tendency  to  obscure  the  more  certain  science  of 
morals?  Has  it  not^  in  nvany  instances,  rendered 
the  most  essential  duties  of  our  nature  problematical? 
Has  it  not  in  a  great  measure  confounded  the  notions 
of  virtue  and  vice,  of  justice  and  injustice?  Indeed, 
what  is  virtue,  in  the  eyes  of  the  generality  of  theo- 
logians ?  They  will  instantly  reply,  "  that  which  is 
conformable  to  the  will  of  the  incomprehensible  be- 
jngs  who  govern  nature."  But  may  it  not  be  asked, 
without  offence  to  the  individual  opinions  of  any  one, 
what  are  these  beings,  of  whom  they  are  unceasingly 
talking,  without  having  the  capacity  to  comprehend 
them  ?  How  can  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their 
will?  They  will  forthwith  reply,  with  a  confidence 
that  is  meant  to  strike  conviction  on  uninformed 
minds,  by  recounting  what  they  are  not,  without 
even  attempting  to  inform  us  what  they  are.  If  they 
do  undertake  to  furnish  an  idea  of  them,  they  will 
heap  upon  their  hypothetical  beings  a  multitude  of 
contradictory,  incompatible  attributes,  with  which 
they  will  form  a  whole,  at  once  impossible  for  the 
human  mind  to  conceive  $  or  else  they  will  refer  to 
oracles,  by  which  they  insist  their  intentions  have 
been  promulgated  to  mankind.     If,  however,   they 
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are  requested  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  these  ora- 
cles, which  are  at  such  variance  with  each  other, 
they  will  refer  to  miracles  in  support  of  what  they 
assert:  these  miracles,  independent  of  the  difficulty 
there  must  exist  to  repose  in  them  our  faith,  when, 
as  we  have  seen,  they  are  admitted  even  by  the  the- 
ologians themselves,  to  be  contrary  to  the  intelligence, 
the  immutability,  to  the  omnipotency  of  their  imma- 
terial substances,  are.  moreover,  warmly  disputed  by 
each  particular  sect,  as  being  impositions,  practised 
by  the  others  for  their  own  individual  advantage. 
As  a  last  resource,  then,  it  will  bfe  necessary  to  ac- 
credit the  integrity,  to  rely  on  the  veracity,  to  rest  oq 
the  good  faith  of  the  priests,  who  announce  these 
oracles.  On  this  again,  there  arises  two  almost  in- 
superable difficulties:  in  the  first  place,  who  shall 
assure  us  of  their  actual  mission  1  are  we  quite  cer- 
tain none  of  them  may  be  mistaken  ?  how  shall  we  / 
be  justified  in  giving  credence  to  their  powers  ?  are 
they  not  these  priests  themselves,  who  announce  to 
us  that  they  are  the  infallible  interpreters  of  a  being 
whom  they  acknowledge  they  do  not  at  all  know  ? 
In  the  second  place,  which  set  of  these  oracular  de- 
velopements  are  we  to  adopt?  For  to  give  currency 
to  the  whole,  would,  in  point  of  fact,  annihilate  them 
entirely ;  seeing  that  no  two  of  them  run  in  unison 
with  each  other.  This  granted,  the  priests,  that  is  to"  ^ 
say,  men  extremely  suspicious,  but  little  in  harmony 
with  each  other,  will  be  the  arbiters  of  morality ; 
they  will  decide  (according  to  their  own  uncertain 
knowledge,  after  their  various  passions,  in  conformity  / 
to  the  different  perspectives  under  which  they  view  1 
these  things,)  on  the  whole  system  of  ethics ;  upon  \ 
which  absolutely  rests  the  repose  of  the  world — the  \ 
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sterling  happiness  of  each  individual.  Would  this 
be  a  desirable  state?  would  it  be  that  from  which 
humanity  has  the  best  founded  prospect  of  that  fe- 
licity, which  is  the  desired  object  of  his  research? 
Again  ;  do  we  not  see  that  either  enthusiasm  or  in- 
terest is  the  only  standard  of  their  decisions  ?  that 
their  ruorals  are  as  variable  as  their  caprice  ?  those 
who  listen  to  them,  very  rarely  discover  to  what  line 
ihey  will  adhere.  In  their  various  writings,  we  have 
evidence  of  the  most  bitter  animosities;  we  find  con- 
tinual contradictions ;  endless  disputes  upon  what 
they  themselves  acknowledge  to  be  the  most  essen- 
tial points  ;  upon  those  premises,  in  the  substantive 
proof  of  which  their  whole  system  depends  ;  the  very 
beings  they  depict  as  their  source  of  their  various 
creeds,  are  pourtrayed  as  variable  as  themselves  ;  as 
frequently  changing  their  plans  as  these  are  their 
arguments.  What  results  from  all  this  to  a  ra- 
tional man  ?  It  will  be  natural  for  him  to  conclude, 
that  neither  inconstant  gods,  nor  vacillating  priests, 
whose  opinions  are  more  fluctuating  than  the  sea- 
sons, can  be  the  proper  models  of  a  moral  system, 

,  which  should  be  as  regular,  as  determinate,  as  inva- 
riable as  the  laws  of  nature  herself;  as  that  eternal 

i  inarch,  from  which  we  never  see  her  derogate. 

No !  Arbitrary,  inconclusive,  contradictory  no- 
tions, abstract,  unintelligible  speculations,  can  never 
be  the  sterling  bases  of  the  ethical  science !  They 
must  be  evident,  demonstrable  principles,  deduced 
from  the  nature  of  man,  founded  upon  his  wants,  in- 
spired by  rational  education,  rendered  familiar  by 
habit,  made  sacred  by  wholesome  laws,  that  vyill 
flash  conviction  on  our  mind,  render  systems  useful 
to  mankind,  make  virtue  dear  to  us — that  will  people 
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nations  with   honest  men — fill  up  the   ranks  with 
faithful  subjects — crowd  them  with  intrepid  citizens. 
Incomprehensible  beings  can  present  nothing  to  our 
imagination,  save  vague  ideas,  which  will  never  era- 
brace  any  common  point  of  union  amongst  those  who 
shall  contemplate  them.     If  these  beings  are  painted 
as  terrible,  the  mind  is  led  astray  ;    if  changeable, 
it  always  precludes  us  from  ascertaining  the  road  we 
ought  to  pursue.     The  menaces  held  forth  by  those, 
who,  in  despite  of  their  own  assertions,  say  they  are 
acquainted  with  the  views,  with  the  determination  of 
these  beino's,  will  seldom  do  more  than  render  virtue 
unpleasant;  fear  alone  will  then   make   us  practise 
with  reluctance,  that  which  reason,  which  our  own  / 
immediate  interest,  ought  to  make  us  execute  witli^ 
pleasure.     The  inculcation  of  terrible  ideas  will  only  j 
serve  to  disturb  honest  persons,  without  in  the  least 
arresting  the  procuress  of  the  profligate,  or  diverting^ 
the  course  of  the, flagitious:  the  greater  number  of 
men,  when  they  shall  be  disposed  to  sin,  to  deliver 
themselves  up  to  vicious  propensities,  will  cease  to 
contemplate  these  terrific  ideas,  will  only  behold  a 
merciful  God,  who  is  filled  with  goodness,  who  will 
pardon  the  transgressions  of  their  weakness.     Man 
never  views  things   but  on  that  side  which  is  most 
conformable  to  his  desires. 

The  goodness  of  God  cheers  the  wicked  ;  his  ri-  \ 
gour  disturbs  the  honest  man.  Thus,  the  qualities  \ 
with  which  theology  clothes  its  immaterial  sub- 
stances, themselves  turn  out  disadvantageous  to 
sound  morality.  It  is  upon  this  infinite  goodness 
that  the  most  corrupt  men  will  have  the  audacity  to 
reckon,  when  they  are  either  hurried  along  by  crime, 
or  given  up  to  habitual  vice.    If,  then,  they  are  re- 
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minded  of  their  criminal  courses,  they  reply,  "God 
is  good,  his  mercy  is  infinite,  his  clemency  bound- 
;  less  :*  thus  it  may  be  said  that  religion  itself  is 
pressed  into  the  service  of  vice,  by  the  children  of 
turpitude.  Superstition,  above  all,  rather  abets  crime 
than  represses  it,  by  holding  forth  to  mortals  that  by 
the  assistance  of  certain  ceremonies,  the  performance 
of  certain  rites,  the  repetition  of  certain  prayers, 
aided  by  the  payment  of  certain  sums  of  money,  they 
can  appease  the  anger  of  their  gods,  assuage  the 
wrath  of  heaven,  wash  out  the  stains  of  their  sins, 
and  be  received  with  open  arms  into  the  happv  mtra- 
ber  of  the  elect — be  placed  in  the  blissful  abodes  of 
eternity.  In  short,  do  not  the  priests  of  superstition 
universally  affirm,  that  they  possess  infallible  secrets, 
for  reconciling'  the  most  perverse  to  the  pale  of  their 
respective  systems  ? 

It  must  be  concluded  from  this,  that  however  these 
systems  are  viewed,  in  whatever  manner  they  are 
considered,  they  cannot  serve  for  the  basis  of  mo- 
rality, which  in  its  very  nature  is  formed  to  be  in- 
variably the  same,  irascible  systems  are  only  use- 
ful to  those  who  find  an  interest  in  terrifying  the  ig- 
norance of  mankind,  that  they  may  advantage  them- 
selves of  his  fears — profit  by  his  expiations.  The  nobles 
of  the  earth,,  who  are  frequently  men  not  gifted  with 
the  most  exemplary  morals — who  do  not  on  all  oc- 
casions exhibit  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  self- 
denial — who  woiild  not,  perhaps,  be  at  all  times  held 
up  as  mirrors  of  virtue,  will  not  see  these  formidable 
systems,  when  they  shall  be  inclined  to  listen  to 
their  passions;  to  lend  themselves  to  the  indulgence 
of  their  unruly  desires :  they  will,  however,  feel  no 
repugnance  to  make  use  of  them  to  frighten  others, 
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to  the  end  that  they  may  preserve  uinirapaired  their 
superiority  ;  that  they  may  keep  entire  their  preroga- 
tives ;  that  they  may  more  effectually  bind  them  to 
servitude.  Like  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  will  see 
their  Gcd  under  the  traits  of  his  benevolence ;  they 
will  always  believe  him  indulgent  to  those  outrages 
they  may  commit  against  their  fellows,  provided  they 
shew  due  respect  for  him  themselves:  superstition 
will  furnish  them  with  easy  means  to  turn  aside  bis 
wrath  ;  its  ministers  seldom  omit  a  profitable  oppor- 
tuiiity,   to  expiate  the  crimes  of  human  nature. 

Morality  is  not  made  to  follow  the  caprices  of  the  / 
imagination,  the  fury  of  the  passions,  the  fluctuating; 
interests  of  men  :  it  ought  to  possess  stability  ;  to  be  \ 
at  all  times  the  same,  for  all  the  individuals  of  the  ' 
human  race  ;  it  ought  neither  to  vary  in  one  country, 
nor  in  one   age  from   another:    neither  superstition, 
nor  religion,  has  a  privilege  to  make  its  immutability  | 
subservient  to  the  changeable  laws  of  their  systems  J 
There  is  but  one  method  to  give  ethics  this  solidity; 
it  has  been  more  than  once  pointed  out  in  the  course 
of  this   work:  it  is  only  to  be  founded  upon  the  na- 
ture of  man,  bottomed  upon  his  duties,  rested  upon 
the  relations   subsisting  between  intelligent  beings, 
who  are  in  love  with  their  happiness,  who  are  ogc«- 
pied  with  their  own  preservation,  who  live  together  r 
in  society  that  they  may  with   greater  facility  ascer-  j 
tain  these  ends.     In   short,  we  ncMist   take  for  the  ^, 
basis  of  morality  the  necessity  of  things.  """^ 

In  weighing  these  principles,  which  are  self-evident, 
confirmed  by  constant  experience,  approved  by  rea- 
son, drawn  from  nature  herself,  we  shall  have  an 
undeviating  tone  of  conduct;  a  sure  system  of  mo- 
rality, that  will  never  be  in  contradiction  with  itself. 
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Man   will  have  no  occasion  to  reciu   to  tbeological 
speculations  to  regulate  his  conduct  in  the  visible 
world.     We  shall  then    be   capacitated  to  reply  to 
those  who  pretend  that  without  them  there  can  be 
no  morality.     If  we  reflect  upon  the  long  tissue  of 
errors,  upon  the  immense  chain  of  wanderings,  that 
flow  from  the  obscure  notions  these  various  systems 
hold  forth — of  the  sinister  ideas  which  superstition 
in  all  countries  inculcates;  it  would  be  much  more 
conformable  to  truth  to  say,  that  all  sound  ethics,  all 
morality,  either  useful  to  individuals  or  beneficial  to 
society,  is  totally  incompatible  with   systems  which 
never   represent  their  gods   but  under   the  form  of 
absolute  monarchs,   whose  good  qualities  are  conti- 
nually eclipsed  by  dangerous  caprices.  Consequently, 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  to  establish 
morality  upon  a  steady  foundation,  we  must  neces- 
sarily commence  by  at  least  quitting  those  chimerical 
systems  upon  which  the  ruinous  edifice  of  superna- 
tural morality  has  hitherto  been  constructed,  whieh 
during  such  a  number  of  ages,  has  been  so  uselessly 
preached  up  to  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth. 

r—  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  that  placed 
man  in  his  present  abode,  that  gave  him  the  faculties 
he  possesses;  whether  the  human  species  be  consi- 
dered as  the  work  of  nature,  or  whether  it  be  sup- 
posed that  he  owes  his  existence  to  an  intelligent 
being,  distinguished  from  nature;  the  existence  of 
man,  such  as  he  is,  is  a  fact ;  we  behold  in  him  a 
being  who  thinks,  who  feels,  who  has  intelligence, 
who  loves  himself,  who  tends  to  his  own  conserva- 
tion, who  in  every  moment  of  his  duration  strives  to 
render  his  existence  agreeable ;  who,  the  more  easily 
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to  satisfy  his  wants  and  to  procure  himself  pleasure, 
congregates  in  society  with  beings  similar  to  himself; 
of  whom  his  conduct  can  either  conciliate  the  favour, 
or  draw  upon  him  the  disaffection.  It  is,  then,  upon 
these  general  sentiments,  inherent  in  'his  nature, 
which  will  subsist  as  long  as  his  race  shall  endure, 
that  we  ought  to  found  morality;  which  is  only  a 
science  embracing;  the  duties  of  men  living-  to2:ether/ 
in  society. 

These  duties  have  their  spring  in  our  nature,  they 
are  founded  upon  our  necessities^  because  we  cannot 
reach  the  goal  of  happiness,  if  we  do  not  employ  the 
requisite  means :  these  means  constitute  the  moral 
science.     To  be  permanently  felicitous,  we  must  so 
comport  ourselves  as  to  merit  the  affection,  so  act  as 
to  secure  the  assistance  of  those  beino's   with  whom 
we  are  associated ;  these  will  only  accord  us  their 
love,  lend  us  their  esteem,  aid  us  in  our  projects, 
labour  to  our  peculiar  happiness,  but  in  proportion 
as  our  own  exertions  shall,  be  employed  for  their  ad- 
vantage=     It  is  this  necessity,  flowing  naturally  ouT 
of  the  relations  of  mankind,  that  is  called  moral  ob-' 
LIGATION.     It  is  founded  upon  reflection,  rested  upon 
those  motives  competent  to  determine  sensible,  in- 
telligent beings,  to  pursue  that  line  of  conduct,  which 
is  best  calculated  to  achieve  that  happiness  towards  \ 
which  they  are  continually  verging.     These  motives^ 
in  the  human  species,  never  can  be  other  than  the 
desire,  always  regenerating,  of  procuring  good  and 
avoiding  evil.     Pleasure  and  pain,  the  hope  of  hapi 
piness,  or  the   feaF'of  misery7~^re  the  oniy  motive^ 
suitable  to  have  an  efficacious  influence  on  the  volition^ 
of  sensible  beings.     To  impel  them  towards  this  end, 
it  is  suflScient  these  motives  exist  and  be  understood; 
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to  have  a  knowledge  of  them,  it  is  only  requisite  to 
consider  our  own  constitutioui :  according  to  this,  we 
shall  find  we  can  only  love  those  actions,  approve 
that  conduct,  from  whence  result  actual  and  recipro- 
cal utility;  this  constitutes  virtue.  In  consequence, 
to  conserve  ourselves,  to  make  our  own  happiness,  to 
enjoy  security,  we  are  compelled  to  follow  the  routine 
which  conducts  to  this  end;  to  interest  others  in  our 
own  preservation,  we  are  obliged  to  display  an  inte- 
rest in  theirs;  we  must  do  nothing  that  can  have  a 
tendency  to  interrupt  that  mutual  co-operation  which 
alone  can  lead  to  the  felicity  desired.  Such  is  the 
true  establishment  of  moral  obligation. 

Whenever  it  is  attempted  to  give  any  other  basis 
lo  morality  than  the  nature  of  man,  we  shall  alvtays 
deceive,  ourselves  ;  none  other  can  have  the  least  sta- 
bility; none  can  be  more  solid.  Some  authors,  even 
of  great  integrity,  have  thought,  that  to  give  ethics 
more  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  man,  to  render  more 
inviolable  those  duties  which  his  nature  imposes  on 
him,  it  was  needful  to  clothe  them  with  the  authority 
of  a  being  whom  they  have  made  superior  to  nature—^ 
whom  they  have  rendered  more  powerful  than  neces- 
sity. Theology,  seizing  on  these  ideas,  with  its  own 
general  v^aut  of  just  inference,  has  in  consequence 
invaded  morality ;  has  endeavoured  to  connect  it 
with  its  various  systems.  By  some  it  has  been  ima- 
gined, this  union  would  render  virtue  more  sacred; 
that  the  fear  attached  to  invisible  powers,  who  govern 
nature,  would  lend  more  weight,  would  give  more 
efficacy  to  its  laws ;  in  short,  it  has  been  believed 
that  man,  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  the  moral 
system,  seeing  it  united  with  superstition,  would  con- 
template superstition  itself  as  necessary  to  his  happi- 
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neiss.  Indeed  it  is  the  supposition  that  these  systems 
are  essential  to  morality,  that  sustains  the  theological 
ideas — that  ^ives  permanency  to  the  greater  part  of 
all  the  creeds  on  earth;  it  is  erroneously  imagined 
that  without  them  man  would  neither,  understand  nor 
practise  the  duties  he  ovs  es  to  others.  This  prejudice 
once  established,  gives  currency  to  the  opinion  that 
the  vaofue  ideas  growins:  out  of  these  systems  are  in 
such  a  manner  connected  with  moralily,  are  so  linked 
with  the  actual  welfare  of  society,  that  they  cannot 
be  attiicked  without  overturning  the  social  duties 
that  bind  man  to  his  fellow.  It  is  thought  that  the 
reciprocity  of  wants,  the  desire  of  happiness,  the  evi- 
dent interests  of  the  community,  would  be  mere 
skeleton  motives,  devoid  of  all  active  energy,  if  they 
did  not  borrow  their  substance  from  these  various 
systems;  if  they  were  not  invesied  with  the  force 
derived  from  these  numerous  creeds ;  if  they  were 
not  clothed  with  the  sanction  of  those  ideas  which 
have  been  made  the  arbiters  of  all  thing.s. 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  borne  out  by  the  evi- 
dence of  experience,  nothing  has  more  thoroughly 
impressed  itself  on  the  minds  of  reflecting  men,  than 
the  danger  always  arising  from  connecting  truth  with 
fiction;  the  known  with  the  unknown;  the  delirium 
of  enthusiasm,  with  the  tranquillity  of  reason.  Indeed 
what  has  resulted  from  the  confused  alliance,  from 
the  marvellous  speculations,  which  theology  has  made 
with  the  most  substantive  realities'?  of  mixing  up  its 
evanescent  conjectures  with  the  confirmed  aphorisms 
of  time?  The  imagination  bewildered,  has  mistaken 
truth  :  superstition,  by  aid  of  its  gratuitous  supposi- 
tions, has  commanded  nature — made  reason  bow, 
under  its  bulky  yoke,-  -submitted   man  to  its  own 
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peculiar  caprices  ;  very  frequently  in  the  name  of  its 
gods  obliged  him  to  stifle  his  nature,  to  piously  violate 
the  most  sacred  duties  of  morality.     When  these  su- 
perstitions have  been  desirous  of  restraining  mortals 
whom  they  had -previously  hood-winked,  whom  they 
had  rendered  irrational,    it    gave    them    only  ideal 
curbs,  imaginary  motives;  it  substituted  unsubstan- 
tial causes,  for  ihose  which  were  substantive  ;  mar- 
vellous supernatural  powers,   for  those  which  were 
natural,   and   M'ell   understood  ;    it   supplied   actual 
realities,  by  ideal  romances  and  visionary  fables.     By 
this  inversion  of  principle,   morality  had  no  longer 
any  fixed  basis :   nature,  reason,  virtue,  demonstration, 
were  laid  prostrate  before  the  most  undefinable  sys- 
tems ;  were  made  to  depend  upon  oracular  promul- 
gations, which  never  sp-ake  distinctly  ;  indeed,  they 
generally  silenced  reason,  were  often    delivered   by 
fanatics,  which   time   proved   to   be  impostors ;    by 
those  who,    always  adopting  the  appellation  of  in- 
spired beings,  gave  forth  nothing  but  the  wanderings 
of  their  ovvn  delirium,  or  else  w^ere  desirous  of  profit- 
ing by  the  errors  which  they  themselves  instilled  into 
mankind.    Thus  these  men  became  deeply  interested 
in  preaching  abject  submission,  non-resistance,  pas- 
sive-obedience, factitious  virtues,  frivolous  ceremonies; 
in  short,  an  arbitrary  morality,  conformable  to  their 
own  reigning  passions  ;  frequently  prejudicial  to  the 
rest  of  the  human  race. 

It  was  thus,  in  making  ethics  flow  from  these 
various  systems,  they  in  point  of  fact  submitted  it  to 
the  dominant  passions  of  men,  who  had  a  direct  in- 
terest in  moulding  it  to  their  own  advantage.  In 
being  disposed  to  found  it  upon  undemonstrated 
theories,  they  founded  it  upon  nothing ;  in  deriving 
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it  from  imaginary  sources,  of  which  each  individual 
forms  to  himself  his  own  notion,  generally  adverse  to 
that  of  his  neighbour;  in  resting  it  upon  obscure 
oracles,  always  delivered  ambiguously,  frequently  in- 
terpreted by  men  in  the  height  of  delirium,  sometimes 
by  knaves,  who  had  immediate  interests  to  promote, 
they  rendered  it  unsteady — devoid  of  fixed  principle, 
— too  frequently  left  it  to  the  mercy  of  the  most  crafty 
of  mankind.  In  proposing  to  man  the  changeable 
creeds  of  the  theologians  for  a  model,  they  weakened 
the  moral  system  of  human  actions  ;  frequently  an- 
nihilated that  which  was  furnished  by  nature;  often 
substituted  in  its  place  nothing  but  the  most  per- 
plexing incertitude;  the  most  ruinous  inconsistency. 
These  systems,  by  the  qualities  which  are  ascribed 
to  them,  become  inexplicable  enigmas,  which  each 
expounds  as  best  suits  himself;  which  each  explains 
after  his  own  peculiar  mode  of  thinking;  in  which 
the  theologian  ever  finds  that  which  most  harmonizes 
with  his  desio-ns  ;  which  he  can  bend  to  his  own 
sinister  purposes ;  which  he  offers  as  irrefragible 
evidence  of  the  rectitude  of  those  actions,  which  at 
bottom  have  nothing  but  his  own  advantage  in  view. 
If  they  exhort  the  gentle,  indulgent,  equitable  man, 
to  be  good,  compassionate,  benevolent ;  they  equally 
excite  the  furious,  who  is  destitute  of  these  qualities, 
to  be  intolerant,  inhuman,  pitiless.  The  morality  of 
these  systems  varies  in  eacli  individual;  differs  in 
one  country  from  another ;  in  fact,  those  actions 
which  some  men  look  upon  as  sacred,  which  they 
have  learned  to  consider  meritorious,  make  others 
shudder  with  horror — fill  them  with  the  most  painful 
recollections.  Some  seethe  Divinity  filled  with  gen- 
tleness  and    mercy;    others  behold  him  as  full  of 
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wrath  and  fury,  whose  anger  is  to  be  assuaged  by  the 
commission  of  the  most  shocking  cruelties. 

The  morality  of  nature  is  clear,  it  is  evident  even 
to  those  who  outrage  it.  It  is  not  thus  with  super- 
stitious morality;  this  is  as  obscure  as  the  systems 
which  prescribe  it;  or  rather  as  fluctuating  as  the 
passions,  as  changeable  as  the  temperaments,  of 
those  who  expound  them  ;  if  it  was  left  to  the  theolo- 
gians, etliics  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  science  of 
all  others  the  most  problematical,  the  most  unsteady, 
the  most  difficult  to  bring  to  a  point;  it  would  re- 
quire the  most  profound,  penetrating  genius,  the  most 
active,  vigorous  mind,  to  discover  the  principles  of 
those  duties  man  owes  to  himself,  that  he  ouo-ht  to 
exercise  towards  others;  this  would  render  the 
sources  of  the  moral  system  attainable  by  a  very  small 
number  of  individuals ;  would  effectually  lock  them 
up  in  the  cabinets  of  the  metaphysicians;  place 
them  under  the  treacherous  guardianship  of  priests : 
to  derive  it  from  those  systems,  which  are  in  them- 
selves undefinable,  with  the  foundations  of  which  no 
one  is  actually  acquainted,  which  each  contemplates 
after  his  own  mode,  modifies  after  his  own  peculiar 
ideas,  is  at  once  to  submit  it  to  the  caprice  of  every 
individual  ;  it  is  completely  to  acknowledge,  we  know 
not  from  whence  it  is  derived,  nor  whence  it  has  its 
principles.  Whatever  may  be  the  agent  upon  whom 
they  make  nature,  or  the  beings  she  contains,  to  de- 
pend ;  with  whatever  power  they  may  suppose  him 
invested,  it  is  very  certain  that  man  either  does,  or 
does  not  exist ;  but  as  soon  as  his  existence  is  ac- 
knowledged, as  soon  as  it  is  admitted  to  be  what  it 
actually  is,  when  he  shall  be  allowed  to  be  a  sensible 
being  living  in  society,  in  love  with  his  own  felicity. 
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they  cannot  without  either  annihilating  him,  or  new 
modelling  him,  cause  him  to  exist  otherwise  than  he 
does.  Therefore,  according  to  his  actual  essence, 
agreeable  to  his  absolute  qualities,  conformable  to 
those  modifications  which  constitute  him  a  being  of 
the  human  species,  morality  becomes  necessary  to 
him,  and  the  desire  of  conserving  himself  will  make 
him  prefer  virtue  to  vice,  by  the  same  necessity  that 
he  prefers  pleasure  to  pain.  If,  following  up  the 
doctrine  of  the  theologians,  '*  that  man  hath  occasion 
for  supernatural  grace  to  enable  him  to  do  good," 
it  must  be  very  injurious  to  sound  principles  of  mo- 
rality ;  because  he  will  always  wait  for  "  the  call 
from  above,"  to  exercise  that  virtue,  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  his  welfare.  Tertullian,  nevertheless 
says  expressly,  "  wherefore  will  ye  trouble  your- 
selves, seeking  after  the  law  of  God,  whilst  ye  have 
that  which  is  common  to  all  the  w^orld,  and  which 
is  written  on  the  tablets  of  nature  ?" 

To  say,  that  man  cannot  possess  any  moral  senti- 
ments without  embracing  the  discordant  systems 
offered  to  his  acceptance,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  saying, 
that  he  cannot  distinguish  virtue  from  vice ;  it  is  to 
pretend  that  without  these  systems,  man  would  not 
feel  the  necessity  of  eating  to  live,  would  not  make 
the  least  distinction,  would  be  absolutely  without 
choice  in  his  food  :  it  is  to  pretend,  that  unless  he  is 
fully  acquainted  Avith  the. name,  character,  and  qua- 
lities of  the  individual  who  prepares  a  mess  for  him, 
he  is  not  competent  to  discriminate  whether  this 
mess  be  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  good  or  bad.  He 
who  does  not  feel  himself  satisfied  what  opinions  to 
adopt,  upon  the  foundation  and  moral  attributes  of 
these  systems,  or  who  even  formally  denies  theni; 
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cannot  at  least  doubt  his  own  existence- — ^his  own 
functions — his  own  qualities — his  own  nnode  of  feel- 
ing— his  own  method  of  judging;  neither  can  he  doubt 
the  existence  of  other  org^anized  being-s  similar  to  him- 
self;  in  whom  every  thing  discovers  to  him  qualities 
analogous  with  his  own;  of  whorti  he  can,  by  certain 
actions,  either  gain  the  love  or  incur  the  hatred — 
secure  the  assistance  or  attract  the  ill-will — merit  the  - 
esteem  or  elicit  the  contempt ;  this  knovyledge  is 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  moral  good 
^  and  evil.  In  short,  every  man  enjoying  a  well- 
ordered  organization,  possessing  the  faculty  of  mak- 
ing true  experience,  will  only  need  to  contemplate 
himself  in  order  to  discover  what  he  owes  to  others: 
his  own  nature  will  enlighten  him  much  more  effec- 
tually upon  his  duties,  than  those  systems  in  which 
he  will  consult  either  his  own  unruly  passions,  those 
[  of  some  enthusiast,  or  those  of  an  impostor.  He 
will  allow,  that  to  conserve  himself,  to  secure  his 
own  permanent  welfare,  he  is  frequently  obliged  to 
resist  the  blind  impulse  of  his  own  desires;  that  to 
conciliate  the  benevolence  of  others,  he  must  act  in 
a  mode  conformable  to  their  advantage  ;  in  reasoning 
thus,  he  will  find  out  what  virtue  actually  is ;  if  he 
puts  his  theory  into  practice,  he  will  be  virtuous;  he 
will  be  rewarded  for  his  conduct  by  the  harmony  of 
!  his  own  machine ;  by  the  legitimate  esteem  of  him- 
self, confirmed  by  the  good  opinion  of  others,  whose 
kindness  he  will  have  secured :  if  he  acts  in  a  con- 
trary mode,  the  trouble  that  will  ensue,  the  disorder 
!  of  his  frame,  will  quickly  warn  him  that  nature, 
^  thwarted  by  his  actions,  disapproves  his  conduct, 
which  is  injurious  to  himself;  to  which  he  will  be 
obliged  to  add  the  condemnation  of  others,  who  will 
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hate  liim.     If  the  wanderings  of  his  mind  prevent 
him  from  seeing  the  more  immediate  consequences  of 
his  irregularities,  neither  will  he  perceive  the  distant 
rewards^  the  remote  punishments,  which  these  sys- 
tems hold   forth;  because  they  will  never  speak  to 
hi^^  so  distinctly  as  his  conscience,  which  will  either 
reward  or  punish  him  on  the  spot.     Theology  has 
never  yet  known  how  to  give  a  true  definition  of  vir- 
tue:  according  to  it,  it  is  an  effort  of  grace,  that 
disposes  man  to  do  that  vdnch  is  agreeable  to  tliQ 
Divinity.     But  what  is  this  grace?    How  doth  it  act 
upon  man  ?     How  shall  we  know  what  is  agreeable 
to  a  Divinity  who  is  incomprehensible  to  all  men? 

Every  thing  that  has   been  advanced  evidently 
proves,  that  superstitious  morality  is  an  infinite  loser 
when  compared  with  the  morality  of  nature,  with 
which,  indeed,  it  is  found  in  perpetual  contradiction. 
Nature  invites  man  to  love  himself,  to  preserve  his 
existence,  to  incessantly  augment  the  sum  of  his 
happiness:    superstition  teaches  him  to  be  in  love 
only  with  formidable  doctrines,  calculated  to  gene- 
rate his  dislike;  to  detest  himself;  to  sacrifice  to  his 
idols  his  most  pleasing  sensations — the  most  legiti- 
mate pleasures  of  his  heart.     Nature  counsels  man  to 
consult  reason,  to  adoj)t  it  for  his  guide;  superstition 
pourtrays  this  reason  as  corrupted,  as  a  treacherous 
director,  that  will  infallibly  lead  him  astray.    Nature 
warns  him  to  enlighten  his  understanding,  to  search 
after  truth,  to  inform  himself  of  his  duties ;  super-- 
stition  enjoins  him  not  to  examine  any  thino-,  to  re- 
main in  ignorance,  to  fear  truth ;  it  persuades  him 
there  are  no  relations  so  important  to  his  interest,  as 
those  which  subsist  between  himself  and  systems 
which  he  can  never  understand.     Nature  tells  the 
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being  who  is  in  love  with  his  welfare,  to  moderate 
his  passions,  to  resist  them  whers  they  are  found  de- 
stractive  to  himself,  to  coiuiteract  them  by  substan- 
tive motives  collected  from  expeiience;  superstition 
desires  a  sensible  beiDg^  to  have  no  passions,  to  be 
an  insensible  mass,  or  else  to  combat  his  propensi- 
ties by  motives  borrowed  from  the  imagination, 
vyhich  are  as  variable  as  itself.  Nature  exhorts  man 
to  be  sociable,  to  love  his  fellow  creatures,  to  be 
just,  peaceable,  indulgent,  benevolent,  to  permit  his 
associates  to  freely  enjoy  their  opinions;  supersti- 
tion admonishes  him  to  Hy  s€>ciety,  to  detach  himself 
from  his  felloviMiiortals,  to  hate  them  when  their 
imagination  does  not  procure  them  dreams  conform- 
able to  his  own ;  to  break  through  the  most  sacred 
bonds,  to  maintain  his  own  opinions,  or  to  frustrate 
those  of  his  neighbour;  to  torment,  to  persecute,  to 
massacre,  those  who  will  not  be  mad  after  his  own 
peculiar  manner.  Nature  exacts  that  man  in  society 
should  cherish  glory,  labour  to  render  himself  esti- 


mable, endeavour  to  establ 
to  be  active,  courageous, 
tells  him  to  be  abject,  pus 


sli  an  imperishable  name, 
ndustrious ;  superstition 
llanimous,  to  live  in  ob- 


scurity,  to  occupy  himself  with  ceremonies;  it  says 
to  him,  be  useless  to  thyself,  and  do  nothing  for. 
others.  Nature  proposes  to  the  citizen,  for  his  model, 
men  endued  with  honest,  noble,  energetic  souls,  who 
have  usefully  served  their  fellow  citizens;  super- 
stition recommends  to  his  imitation  mean,  cringing 
sycophants;  extols  pious  enthusiasts,  frantic  peni- 
tents, zealous  fanatics^  who  for  the  most  ridiculous 
opinions  have  disturbed  the  tranquility  of  empires. 
Nature  urges  the  husband  to  be  tender,  to  attach 
himself  to  the  company  of  his  mate^  to  cherish  her  iii 
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his  bosom ;  superstition  makes  a  crime  of  his  sus- 
ceptibility, frequently  obliges  him  to  look  upon  the 
conjugal  bonds  as  a  state  of  pollution,  as  the  olt- 
spriug  of  imperfection.  Nature  calls  to  the  father  to 
nurture  his  ciiildren,  to  cherish  their  affection,  to  make 
tbein  useful  members  of  society;  superstition  advises 
him  to  rear  them  in  fear  of  its  systems,  to  hood v»  ink 
thera^  to  make  them  superstitious,  which  renders  them 
incapable  of  actually  serving  society,  but  extremely 
well  calculated  to  disturb  its  repose.  Nature  cries 
out  to  children  to  honor  ilieir  parents,  to  listen  to 
their  admonitions,  to  be  the  support  of  their  old  age; 
superstition  says,  prefer  the  oracles ;  in  support  of 
tLe  systems  of  which  you  are  an  admitted  member, 
trample  father  and  mother  under  your  feet.  Nature 
holds  out  to  the  philosopher  that  he  should  occupy 
himself  with  useful  objects,  consecrate  his  cares  to 
his  country,  make  advantageous  discoveries,  suitable 
to  perfect  the  condition  of  mankind;  superstition 
saith,  occupy  thyself  with  useless  reveries;  eiriploy 
thy  time  in  endless  dispute;  scatter  about  with  a 
lavish  hand  the  seeds  of  discord,  calculated  to  in- 
duce the  carnage  of  thy  fellows;  obstinately  main- 
tain opinions  which  thou  thyself  canst  never  under- 
stand. Nature  points  out  to  the  perverse  man,  that 
he  should  blush  for  his  vices,  that  he  should  feel 
sorrow  for  his  disgraceful  propensities,  that  he  should 
be  ashamed  of  crime;  it  shews  him  that  his  most 
secret  irregularities  will  necessarily  have  an  influ- 
ence over  his  own  felicity ;  superstition  crieth  to  the 
most  corrupt  men,  to  the  most  flagitious  morta-.;, 
''  do  not  irritate  the  gods,  whom  thou  knowest  not  ; 
but  if,  peradveuture,  against  their  express  command, 
thou  dost  deliver  thyself  up  to  crime,  remember  that 
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their  mercy  is  infinite^  that  their  compassion  en- 
dureth  for  ever,  that  therefore  they  may  be  easily 
appeased ;  thou  hast  nothiiif^  more  to  do  than  to  go 
into  their  temples,  prostrate  thyself  before  their  altars, 
humiliate  thyself  at  the  feet  of  their  ministers;  ex- 
piate thy  transgressions  by  largesses,  by  sacrifices, 
by  offerings,  by  ceremonies,  and  by  prayer;  these 
things  done  with  a  willing  spirit,  and  a  contrite 
heart,  will  pacify  thine  own  conscience,  and  cleanse 
thee  in  the  eyes  of  heaven." 

The  rights  of  the  citizen,  or  the  man  in  society, 
are  not  less  injured  by  superstition,  which  is  always  in 
contradiction  with  sound  politics.  Nature  says  dis- 
tinctly to  man,  ''  thou  art  free ;  no  power  on  earth 
can  justly  deprive  thee  of  thy  rights,  without  thine 
own  consent;  and  even  then,  thou  canst  not  legiti- 
mately make  thyself  a  slave  to  thy  like."  Super- 
stition tells  him  he  is  a  slave,  condemned  to  groan 
all  his  life  under  the  iron  rod  of  the  representatives 
of  its  system.  Nature  commands  man  to  love  the 
country  which  gave  him  birth,  to  serve  it  faithfully, 
to  blend  his  interests  with  it,  to  unite  against  all 
those  who  shall  attempt  to  injure  it;  superstition 
generally  orders  him  to  obey  without  murmur  the 
tyrants  who  oppress  it,  to  serve  them  against  its  best 
interests,  to  merit  their  favors  by  contributing  to 
enslave  their  fellow  citizens  to  their  ungovernable 
caprices:  notwithstanding  these  general  orders,  if 
the  sovereign  be  not  sufficiently  devoted  to  the 
priest,  superstition  quickly  changes  its  language, 
it  then  calls  upon  subjects  to  become  rebels; 
it  makes  it  a  duty  in  them  to  resist  their  masters; 
it  cries  out  to  them,  "  it  is  better  to  obey  the 
gods  than  men."     Nature  acquaints  princes  that 
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they  are  men:  that  it  is  not  by  their  capricious 
whims  that  they  can  decide  what  is  just ;  that  it  is 
not  their  wayward  humours  that  can  mark  what  is 
unjust;  that  the  public  will  maketh  the  law.  Su- 
perstition often  insinuates  to  them  that  they  are 
gods,  to  whom  nothing  in  this  world  ought  to  offer 
resistance ;  sometimes,  indeed,  it  transforms  them 
into  tyrants,  whom  enraged  heaven  is  desirous  should 
be  immolated  to  its  wrath. 

Superstition  corrupts  prii\ces;  these  corrupt  the 
law,  which,  like  themselves,  becomes  unjust;  from 
thence  institutions  are  perverted;    education   only 
forms  men  who  are  worthless,  blinded  with  preju- 
dice, smitten  with  vain  objects,  enamoured  of  wealthy 
devoted  to  pleasures^  which  they  must  obtain  by 
iniquitous  means:    thus   nature,  mistaken,  is   dis- 
dained ;  virtue  is  only  a  shadow  quickly  sacrificed  to 
the  slightest  interest^  while   superstition,  far  from 
remedying  these  evils  to  which  it  has  given  birth, 
does  nothing  more  than  render  them  still  more  in- 
veterate ;  or  else  engenders  sterile  regrets  which  it 
presently  effaces :    thus,    by  its  operation,  man  is 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  force  of  habit,  to  the  general 
example,  to  the  stream  of  those  propensities,  to  those 
causes  of  confusion,  which  conspire  to  hurry  all  his 
species,  who  are  not  wiiliiig  to  renounce  their  own 
welfare,  on  to  the  commission  of  crime. 

Here  is  the  mode  by  which  superstition,  united 
with  politics,  exert  their  efforts  to  pervert,  abuse, 
and  poison  the  heart  of  man  ;  the  generality  of  hu- 
man institutions  appear  to  have  only  for  their  object 
to  abase  the  human  character,  to  render^ it  more  fla- 
gitiously wicked.  Do  not  then  let  us  be  at  all  aston- 
ished if  morality  is  almost  every  v/here  a  barren  spe- 
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dilation,  from  which  every  one  is  obliged  to  devukte 
in  practice,  if  lie  vAli  not  risk  the  rendering  hiiuself 
unhappy.  Men  can  only  haTo  sound  morals,  when, 
renouncing;  his  prejudices,  he  consults  his  nature; 
I iUt  the  continued  impulse  which  his  soul  is  every 
moineiit  receiving,  on  the  part  of  more  powerful 
motives,  quickly  compels  him  to  for^^et  those  ethical 
rules  which  nature  points  out  to  him.  He  is  conti- 
nually floating  between  vice  and  virtue  ;  we  behold 
biro  unceasingly  in  contradictiosi  with  hiniself;  if, 
sometknes,  he  justly  appreciates  the  value  of  an 
honest,  upright  conduct,  experience  very  soon  shews 
him,  that  this  cannot  lead  him  to  any  thing  which 
lie  has  been  taught  to  desire ;  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  may  be  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the  happiness 
which  his  heart  never  ceases  for  an  instant  to  search 
after.  In  corrupt  societies  it  is  necessary  to  become 
corrupt,  in  order  to  become  happy. 

Citizens,  led  astray  at  the  same  time  both  by  their 
spiritual  and  temporal  guides,  neither  knew  reason 
nor  virtue.  TSie  slaves  both  of  their  superstitious 
systems,  and  of  men  like  themselves,  they  had  all 
the  vices  attached  to  slavery;  kept  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  infancy,  they  had  neither  knowledge  nor 
principles ;  those  who  preached  virtue  to  them,  knew 
nothing  of  it  themselves,  and  could  not  undeceive 
them  with  respect  to  those  baubles  in  which  they 
had  learned  to  make  their  happiness  consist.  In 
Tain  they  cried  out  to  them  to  stifle  those  passions 
which  every  thing  conspired  to  unloose:  in  vain 
they  made  the  thunder  of  the  gods  roll  to  intimidate 
men  whose  tumultuous  passions  rendered  them  deaf. 
It  w^as  soon  discovered  that  the  gods  of  the  heavens 
were  much  less  feared  than  those  of  the  earth;  that 
the  favour  of  the  latter  procured  a  much  more  sub- 
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stantive  welfare  than  the  promises  of  the  former; 
that  the  riches  of  this  world  were  more  tangible  than 
the  treasures  reserved  for  favorites  in  the  nest;  that 
it  was  much  more  advantageous  for  men  to  conform 
themselves  to  the  views  of  visible  powers  than  to 
those  of  powers  who  were  not  within  the  compass  of 
their  visual  faculties. 

Thus  society,  corrupted  by  its  priests/  guided  by 
their  caprice^  could  only  bring  forth  a  corrupt  ofir-% 
spring.  It  gave  birth  to  avaricious^  ambitious^  jea- 
louSj  dissolute  citizens,  who  never  saw  any  thing 
happy  but  crime  ;  who  beheld  meanness  rewarded  ; 
incapacity  honoured  ;  wealth  adored  ;  debauchery 
held  in  esteem  ;  who  almost  every  where  found  ta- 
lents discouraged ;  virtue  neglected ;  truth  pro- 
scribed ;  elevation  of  soul  crushed;  justice  trodden 
under  foot  ;  moderation  languishing  in  misery  ;  libe- 
rality of  mind  obligated  to  groan  under  the  pon- 
derous bulk  of  haughty  injustice. 

In  the  midst  of  this  disorder,  in  tiiis  confusion  of 
ideas,  the  precepts  of  morality  could  only  be  vague 
declamations,  incapable  of  convincing  any  one.' 
What  barrier  could  superstition,  with  its  imaginary 
motives,  oppose  to  the  general  corruption  ?  When 
it  spake  reason,  it  could  not  be  heard  ;  its  gods 
themselves  were  not  sufficieiitly  powerful  to  resist 
the  torrent ;  its  menaces  failed  of  efFect,  on  those 
hearts  which  every  thing  hurried  along  to  crime  ;  its 
distant  promises  could  not  counterbalance  present 
advantages  ;  its  expiations,  always  ready  to  cleanse 
mortals  fro;n  their  sins,  emboldened  them  to  perse- 
vere in  their  crhninal  pursuits ;  ifs  frivolous  cere- 
monies calmed  their  consciences;  its  zeal,  its  dis- 
putes, its  caprices,  only  multiplied  the  evilS;,  with 
>%hich  society  found  itself  ulliicted  ;  only  gave  them 
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an  inveteracy  that  rendered  them  more  widely  mis- 
chievous ;  in  short,  in  the  most  vitiated  nations 
there  was  a  multitude  of  devotees,  and  but  very  few 
honest  men.  Great  and  small  listened  to  the  doc- 
trines of  superstition,  when  they  appeared  favorable 
to  their  dominant  passions  ;  when  they  were  de- 
sirous to  counteract  them,  they  listened  no  longer. 
Whenever  superstition  was  conformable  to  morality, 
it  apyjeared  incommodious,  it  was  only  followed 
when  it  either  combatted  ethics  or  destroyed  them. 
The  despot  himself  found  it  marvellous,  when  it  as- 
sured him  he  was  a  god  upon  earth  ;  that  his  sub- 
jects wcFC  born  to  adore  him  alone,  to  administer  to 
his  phantasms.  He  neglected  it  when  it  told  him  to 
be  just;  from  thence  he  saw  it  was  in  contradiction 
with  itself,  tliat  it  was  useless  to  preach  equity  to  a 
deified  mortal ;  besides,  he  was  assured  the  gods 
w^ould  pardon  every  thing,  as  soon  as  he  should 
consent  to  recur  to  his  priests,  always  ready  to  re- 
concile them  ;  the  most  wicked  of  their  subjects 
reckoned  in  the  same  manner  upon  their  divine  as- 
sistance :  thus  superstition,  far  from  restraining  vice, 
assured  its  impunity ;  its  menaces  could  not  destroy 
the  effects  which  its  unworthy  flattery  had  produced 
in  princes ;  these  same  menaces  could  not  annihilate 
the  hope  which  its  expiations  had  furnished  to  all. 
Sovereigns,  either  inflated  with  pride,  or  always 
confident  of  washing  out  their  crimes  by  timely  sa- 
crifices, no  longer  actually  feared  their  gods ;  be- 
come gods  themselves,  they  believed  they  were  per- 
mitted any  thing  against  poor  pitiful  mortals,  whom 
they  no  longer  considered  under  any  other  light  than 
as  playthings  destined  for  their  earthly  amusement. 
If  the  nature  of  man  was  consulted  in  his  politics. 
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which  supernatural  ideas  have  so  woefully  depraved, 
it  would  completely  rectify  those  false  notions  that 
are  entertained  equally  by  sovereignsandby  subjects; 
it  would  contribute  more  amply  than  all  the  super- 
stitions existing-,  to  render  society  happy,  powerful, 
and  flourishing  under  rational  authority.  Nature 
would  teach  man,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  a 
greater  portion  of  happiness,  that  mortals  live  toge- 
ther in  society ;  that  it  is  its  own  preservation,  its 
own  immediate  felicity,  that  society  should  have  for 
its  determinate,  unchangeable  object :  that  without 
equity,  a  nation  only  resembles  a  congregation  of 
enemies ;  that  his  most  cruel  foe,  is  the  man  who 
deceives  him  in  order  that  he  may  enslave  him  ;  that 
the  scourges  most  to  be  feared,  are  those  priests 
who  corrupt  his  chiefs,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  gods 
assure  them  of  impunity  for  their  crimes  :  she  would 
prove  to  him  that  association  is  a  misfortune  under 
unjust,  negligent,  destructive  governments. 

This  nature,  interrogated  by  princes,  would  teach 
them  they  are  men  and  not  gods ;  that  their  power  is 
only  derived  from  the  consent  of  other  men ;  that 
they  themselves  are  citizens,  charged  by  other  citi- 
zens, with  the  care  of  watching  over  the  safety  of  the 
whole ;  that  the  law  ought  to  be  only  the  expression 
of  the  public  will ;  that  it  is  never  permitted  them  to 
counteract  nature,  or  to  thwart  the  invariable  end  of 
society.  This  nature  would  make  monarchs  feel, 
that  to  be  truly  great,  to  be  decidedly  powerful,  they 
ought  to  command  elevated,  virtuous  souls ;  not 
minds  degraded  by  despotism,  vitiated  by  supersti« 
tion.  This  nature  would  teach  sovereians,  that  in 
order  to  be  ciierished  by  their  subjects,  tliey  ought  to 
afford  them  succour ;   to  cause  them  to  enjoy  those 
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benefits  which  their  wants  render  imperative^  that 
they  should  at  all  times  mainfcain  them,  invio- 
lably, in  the  possession  of  their  rights,  of  which 
they  are  the  appointed  defenders — of  which  they  are 
the  constituted  guardians.  This  nature  would  prove 
to  all  those  princes  who  should  deign  to  consult  her, 
that  it  is  only  by  good  actions,  by  kindness,  they  can 
either  merit  the  love,  or  secure  the  attachment  of  the 
people;  that  oppression  does  nothing  more  than 
raise  up  enemies  against  them  ;  that  violence  only 
makes  their  power  unsteady  ;  that  force,  however 
brutally  used,  cannot  confer  on  them  any  legitimate 
right ;  that  beings  essentially  in  love  with  happiness,, 
must  sooner  or  later  finish  by  revolting  against  an 
authority  that  establishes  itself  by  injustice ;  that 
only  makes  itself  felt  by  the  outrage  it  commits  :  this 
is  the  manner  in  which  nature,  the  sovereign  of  all 
beings,  in  whose  system  all  are  equal,  would  speak 
to  one  of  these  superb  monarchs,  whom  flattery  has 
deified  : — '"  Untoward,  headstrong  child  !  Pigmy, 
so  proud  of  commanding  pigmies  !  Have  they  then 
assured  thee  that  thou  art  a  god  ?  Have  they  flat- 
tered thee  that  thou  art  something  supernatural  ? 
Know  there  is  nothing  superior  to  myself.  Contem- 
plate thine  own  insignificance,  acknowledge  thine 
impotence  against  the  slightest  of  my  blows.  I  can 
break  thy  sceptre ;  I  can  take  away  thine  existence ; 
I  can  level  thy  throne  with  the  dust ;  I  can  scatter 
thy  people  ;  I  can  destroy  even  the  earth  which  thou 
inhabitest ;  and  yet  thou  hast  the  folly  to  believe 
thou  art  a  god.  Be  then,  again,  thyself;  honestly 
avow  that  thou  art  a  man,  formed  to  submit  to  my 
laws  equally  with  the  meanest  of  thy  subjects. 
Learn  then,  and  never  let  it  escape  thy  memory,  that 
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thou  art  the  man  of  thy  people  ;  the  minister  of  thy 
nation  ;  the  interpreter  of  its  laws ;  the  executer  of 
its  will ;  the  fellow-citizen  of  those  whom  thou  hast 
the  ri^lit  of  commanding^  only  because  they  consent 
to  obey  thee,  in  view  of  that  well  being'  which  thou 
promisest  to  procure  for  them.  Reign_,  then^  on 
these  conditions  ;  fulfil  thy  sacred  engagements. 
Be  benevolent :  above  all^  equitable.  If  thou  art 
willing  to  have  thy  power  assured  to  thee,  never 
abuse  it ;  let  it  be  circumscribed  by  the  immovable 
limits  of  eternal  justice.  Be  the  father  of  thy  people, 
and  they  will  cherish  thee  as  thy  children.  But,  if 
unmindful  of  thy  duties,  thou  neglectest  them ;  if 
negligent  of  thine  own  interest,  thou  separatest 
them  from  those  of  thy  great  family,  if  thou  refusest 
to  thy  subjects  that  happiness  which  thou  owest 
them  ;  if,  heedless  of  thy  own  security,  thou  armest 
thyself  against  them  ;  thou  shall  be  like  all  tyrants, 
the  slave  to  gloomy  care,  the  bondman  of  alarm,  the 
vassal  of  cruel  suspicion  :  thou  wilt  become  the  vic- 
tim to  thine  own  folly.  Thy  people,  reduced  to 
despair,  shorn  of  their  felicity,  will  no  longer  ac- 
knowledge thy  divine  rights.  In  vain,  then,  thou 
wouldst  sue  for  aid  to  that  superstition  which  hath 
deified  thee ;  it  can  avail  nothing  with  thy  people, 
whom  sharp  misery  had  rendered  deaf;  heaven  will 
abandon  thee  to  the  fury  of  those  enemies  to  which 
thy  frenzy  shall  have  given  birth.  Superstitious 
systems  can  effect  nothing  against  my  irrevocable 
decrees,  which  will  that  man  shall  ever  irritate  him- 
self against  the  cause  of  his  sorrows." 

In  short,  every  thing  would  make  known  to 
rational  princes,  that  they  have  no  occasion  for 
superstition  to  be  faithfully  obeyed  on  earth;  that 
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all  the  powers  contained  in  these  systems  will  not 
sustain  them  when  they  shall  act  the  tyrant ;  that  their 
true  friends  are  those  who  undeceive  the  people  in 
their  delusions ;  that  their  real  enemies  are  those  who 
intoxicate  them  with  flattery — who  harden  them  in 
crime — who  make  the  road  to  heaven  too  easy  for 
them — who  feed  them  with  fanciful,  chimerical 
doctrines,  calculated  to  make  them  swerve  from 
those  cares,  to  divert  them  from  those  sentiments^ 
which  they  justly  owe  to  their  nations. 

It  is,  then,  I  repeat  it,  only  by  re-conducting  man 
to  nature,  that  we  can  procure  him  distinct  notions,, 
evident  opinions,  certain  knowledge  ;  it  is  only  by 
shewing  him  his  true  relations  with  his  fellows,  that 
we  can  place  him  on  the  road  to  happiness.  The 
human  mind,  blinded  by  theology,  has  scarcely  ad- 
vanced a  single  step.  Man's  superstitious  systems 
have  rendered  him  sceptical  on  the  most  demon- 
strable truths.  Superstition,  while  it  pervaded  every 
thing,  while  it  had  an  universal  influence,  served  to 
corrupt  the  whole  :  philosophy,  dragged  in  its  train, 
although  it  swelled  its  triumphant  procession,  was 
no  longer  any  thing  but  an  imaginary  science :  it 
quitted  the  real  world  to  plunge  into  the  sinuosities 
of  the  ideal,  inconceivable  labyrinths  of  metaphysics  ; 
it  neglected  nature,  who  spontaneously  opened  her 
book  to  its  examination,  to  occupy  itself  with  systems 
filled  with  spirits,  with  invisible  powers,  which  only 
served  to  render  all  questions  more  obscure ;  which, 
the  more  they  were  probed,  the  more  inexplicable 
they  became  ;  which  took  delight  in  promulgating 
that  which  no  one  was  competent  to  understand.  In 
all  difficulties  it  introduced  the  Divinity;  from  thence 
things  only  became  more  and  more  perplexed,  until 
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nothing  coulrl  be  expkiHedk  ^^681(^^2^  notions 
appear  oiiiy  io  have  been  invehteil 'fe ^^f t;  man's 
reasoij  to  iiight;  to  coafound  his  jodg-mel^t'V  to  de- 
ceive his  Diiiid  ;  to  overtum  his  clearest  ideas  in 
every  science.  In  the  hands  of  the  theologian,  logic, 
or  the  art  of  reasoning,  uas  notiiing  more  than  an 
unintelligible  jargon,  calculated  to  support  sophism, 
to  countenance  falsehood,  to  attempt  to  prove  the 
most  palpable  contradictions.  Morality,  as  we  have 
seen,  became  wavering  and  uncertain,  because  it 
was  founded  on  ideal  systems,  never  in  harmony 
with  themselves,  which^  on  the  contrary,  were  con- 
tinually contradicting  their  own  most  positive 
assertions.  Politics,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  were 
cruelly  perverted  by  the  fallacious  ideas  given  to 
sovereigns  of  their  actual  rights.  Jurisprudence 
was  determinately  submitted  to  the  caprices  of  su- 
perstition, which  shackled  labour,  chained  down 
human  industry,  controuled  activity,  and  fettered 
the  commerce  of  nations.  Every  thing,  in  short, 
was  sacrificed  to  the  immediate  interests  of  these 
theologians  :  in  the  place  of  every  rational  science, 
they  taught  nothing  but  an  obscure,  quarrelsome 
metaphysics,  which  but  too  often  caused  the  blood 
of  those  unhappy  people  to  flow  copiously  who  were 
incapable  of  understanding  its  hallucinations. 

Born  an  enemy  to  experience,  theology,  that  su- 
pernatural science,  was  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  the  natural  sciences,  as  it  almost  always 
threw  itself  in  their  way.  It  was  not  permitted  to 
experimental  philosophy,  to  natural  history,  to 
anatomy,  to  see  any  thing  but  through  the  jaundiced 
eye  of  superstition.  The  most  evident  fects  were 
rejected  with  disdain,  proscribed  with  horror,  when 
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ever  they  could  not  be  made  to  quadrate  with  the 
idle  hypotheses  of  superstition.     Virgil^  the  Bishop 
of  Saltzborg",   was  condemned  by  the  church,  for 
having    dared    to  maintain  the    existence  of    the 
antipodes  ;  Gallileo  suffered  the  most  cruel  perse- 
cutionSj   for  asserting  that  the  sun  did  not  make  its 
revolution  round  the  eartii.     Descartes  was  obliged 
to  die  in  a  foreign  land.    Priests^  indeed,  have  a  right 
to  be  the  enemies  to  the  sciences  ;  the  progress  of 
reason  must,  sooner  or  later,  annihilate  superstitious 
ideas.     Nothing  that  is  founded  upon  nature,  that  is 
bottomed  upon  truth,  can  ever  be  lost ;    while  the 
systems  of  imaginations,  the  creeds  of  imposture, 
must  be  overturned.  Theology  unceasingly  opposed 
itself  to  the  happiness  of  nations — to  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind — to  useful  researches — to  the  free- 
dom of  thought  ;   it  kept  man  in  ignorance  ;   all  his 
steps  being  guided  by  it,  he  was  no  more  than  a 
tissue  of  errors.     Indeed,  is  it  resolving  a  question 
in  natural  philosophy,   to  say  that  an  effect  which 
excites  our  surprise,  that  an  unusual  phenomenon, 
that  a  volcano,  a  deluge,  a  hurricane,  a  comet,  &c. 
are  either  signs  of  divine  wrath,  or  works  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  nature  ?    In  persuading  nations,  as  it 
has  done,  that  the  calamities,  whether  physical  or 
moral,  which  they  experience,  are  the  effects  of  the 
divine  anger,    or  chastisements  which  his   power 
inflicts  on  them,  has  it  not,  in  fact,  prevented  them 
from  seeking  after  remedies  for  these  evils  ?    Would 
it  not  have  been  more  useful  to  have  studied  the  na- 
ture of  things,  to  have  sought  in  nature  herself,  or  in 
human  industry,  for  succours  against  those  sorrows 
witli  which  mortals  are  afEictcd,  than  to  attribute  the 
evil  which  man  experiences  to  an  unknown  power. 
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against  whose  will  it  cannot  be  supposed  there  exists 
any  relief?  The  study  of  nature^  the  search  after 
truth,  elevates  the  soul,  expands  the  genius,  is  calcu- 
lated to  render  man  active,  to  make  him  courajreous. 
Theological  notions  appear  to  have  been  made  to 
debase  iiim,  to  contract  his  mind,  to  plunge  him 
into  despondence-  In  the  place  of  attributing  to  the 
divine  vengeance  those  wars,  those  famines,  those 
sterilities,  those  contagions,  that  multitude  of  cala- 
mities, which  desolate  the  earth  ;  would  it  not  have 
been  more  useful,  more  consistent  with  truth,  to 
have  shewn  man  that  these  evils  were  to  be  ascribed 
to  his  own  folly,,,  or  rather  to  the  unruly  passions,  to 
the  want  of  energy,  to  the  tyranny  of  some  princes, 
who  sacrifice  nations  to  their  frightful  delirium  ? 
The  irrational  people,  instead  of  amusing  themselves 
with  expiations  for  their  pretended  crimes,  seeking 
to  render  themselves  acceptable  to  imaginary  powers ; 
should  they  not  rather  have  sought  in  a  more  healthy 
administration,  the  true  means  of  avoiding  those 
scourges,  to  which  they  were  the  victims  ?  Natural 
evils  demand  natural  remedies  :  ought  not  expe- 
rience then  long  since  to  have  convinced  mortals  of 
the  inefficacy  of  supernatural  remedies,  of  expiatory 
sacrifices,  of  fastings,  of  processions,  &c.  which 
almost  all  the  people  of  the  earth  have  vainly  op- 
posed to  the  disasters  which  they  experienced  ? 

Let  us  then  conclude,  that  theology  with  its  notions, 
far  from  being  useful  to  the  human  species,  is  the  true 
source  of  all  those  sorrows  which  afflict  the  earth 
of  all  those  errors  by  which  man  is  blinded  ;  of 
those  prejudices  which  benumb  mankind  ;  of  that 
ignorance  which  renders  him  credulous;  of  those 
vices   which  torment  hini, ; ,  9^^ .  those  governments 
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which  oppress  him.     Let  us  be  fully  persuaded  that 
those  theological,   supernatural  ideas^   with  which 
man  is  inspired  from    his  infancy,  are  the   actual 
causes  of  his  habitual  folly ;  are  the  springs  of  his 
superstitious  quarrels ;  of  his  sacred  dissensions  ;  of 
his  inhuman   persecutions.     Let  us,  at  length,  ac- 
knowledge, that  they    are  these  fatal  ideas  which 
have  obscured  morality  ;  corrupted  politics  ;  retarded 
the  progres  of  the  sciences  ;  annihilated  happiness  ; 
banished  peace  from  the  bosom  of  mankind.     Then 
let  it  be  no  longer  dissimulated,  that  all  those  cala- 
mities, for  which  man  turns  his  eyes  towards  heaven^ 
bathed  in  tears,  have  their  spring  in  the  imaginary 
systems  he  has  adopted  :  let  him,  therefore,  cease  to 
expect  relief  from  them  ;  let  him  seek  in  nature,  let 
him    search  in  his  own  energies,   those  resources, 
which  superstition,  deaf  to  his  cries,  will  never  pro- 
cure for    him.      Let    him   consult    the   legitimate 
desires  of  his  heart,  and  he  will  find  that  which  he 
oweth  to  himself,  a--So  that  which  he  oweth  to  others ; 
let  him  examine  his  own  essence,  let  him  dive  into 
the  aim  of  society^  from  thence  he  will  no  longer  be 
a  slave  ;  let  him  consult  experience,  he  will  find 
truth,  and  he  will  discover,   that  error  can  never 
possibly  render  him  happy. 
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IMan  can  form  no  Conclusion  from  the  Ideas  which 
are  offered  him  of  the  Divinity. — Of  their  want  of 
just  Inference. —  Of  the  Inutility  of  his  Conduct. 


It  has  been  already  stated,  that  ideas  to  be  useful, 
must  be  founded  upon  truth;  that  experience  miist 
at  all  times  demonstrate  their  justice:  if,  therefore, 
as  we  have  proved,  the  erroneous  ideas  which  man 
has  in  almost  all  aires  formed  to  himself  of  the  Divi- 
nity,  far  from  being  of  utility,  are  prejudicial  to 
morality,  to  politics,  to  the  happiness  of  society,  to 
the  welfare  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  in 
short,  to  the  progress  of  the  human  understanding ; 
reason,  and  our  interest,  ought  to  make  us  feel  the 
necessity  of  banishing  from  our  mind  these  illusive, 
futile  opinions,  which  can  never  do  more  than  con- 
found it — which  can  only  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
our  hearts.  In  vain  should  we  flatter  ourselves  with 
arriving  at  the  correction  of  theological  notions  ;  er- 
roneous in  their  principles,  they  are  not  susceptible 
of  reform.  Under  whatever  shape  an  error  presents 
itself,  as  soon  as  man  shall  attach  an  undue  impor- 
tance to  it,  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  finish  by  pro- 
ducing consequences  dangerous  in  proportion  to 
iheir  extent.      Besides,    the    inutility  of  those  rc" 
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searches,  which  in  all  acres  have  been  made  after 
the  true  nature  of  the  Divinitv,  the  notions  that  have 
hitherto  been  entertained,  have  done  little"  more  than 
throw  it  inio  greater  obscurity,  even  to  those  who 
have  most  profoundly  meditated  on  the  subject; 
then,  ought  not  this  very  inutility  to  convince  us  that 
this  subject  is  not  within  the  reach  of  our  capacity  ; 
that  this  being  will  not  be  better  known  to  us,  or  by 
our  descendants,  than  it  hath  been  to  our  ancestors, 
either  the  most  savao;e  or  the  most  istnorant?  The 
object,  which  of  all  others  man  has  at  all  times  rea- 
soned upon  the  most,  written  upon  the  most,  never- 
theless remains  the  least  known  ;  far  from  progress- 
ing in  his  research,  time,  with  the  aid  of  theological 
ideas,  has  only  rendered  it  more  impossible  to  be 
conceived.  If  the  Divinity  be  such  as  dreaming 
theology  depicts,  he  must  himself  be  a  Divinity  who 
is  competent  to  form  an  idea  of  him.  We  know 
little  of  man,  we  hardly  know  ourselves,  or  our  own 
faculties,  yet  we  are  disposed  to  reason  upon  a 
being  inaccessible  to  our  senses.  Let  us,  then,  tra- 
vel in  peace  over  the  line  described  for  us  by  nature, 
without  having  a  wish  to  diverge  from  it,  to  hunt 
after  vague  systems  ;  let  us  occupy  ourselves  with 
our  true  happiness  ;  let  us  profit  of  the  benefits 
spread  before  us ;  let  us  labour  to  multiply  them,  by 
diminishing  the  number  of  our  errors;  let  us  quietly 
submit  to  those  evils  we  cannot  avoid,  and  not  aug- 
ment them  by  filling  our  mind  with  prejudices  cal- 
culated to  lead  us  astray.  When  we  shall  give  it 
serious  reflection,  every  thing  will  clearly  prove  that 
the  pretended  science  of  theology  is,  in  truth,  nothing 
but  presumptuous  ignorance,  masked  under  pompous, 
anintelligible  words.     In  short,  let  us  terminate  un- 
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fruitful  researches;  be  content  at  least  to  acknow- 
ledge our  invincible  ignorance;  it  will  clearly  be 
more  substantively  advantageous,  than  an  arrogant 
science,  which  has  hitherto  done  little  more  than 
sow  discord  on  the  earth — affliction  in  the  heart  of 
man. 

In  supposing  a  sovereign  intelligence  who  governs 
the  world  ;  in  supposing  a  Divinity  who  exacts  from 
his  creatures  that  they  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
him,  that  they  should  understand  his  attributes,  his 
wisdom,  his  power ;  who  is  desirous  they  should 
render  him  homage  ;  it  must  be  allowed,  that  no 
man  On  earth  in  this  respect  completely  fulfils  the 
views  of  providence.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  de- 
monstrable than  the  impossibility  in  which  the  theolo- 
gians find  themselves,  to  form  to  their  mind  any  idea 
whatever  of  the  Divinity.  Procopius,  the  first  bishop 
of  the  Goths,  says  in  the  mOst  solemn  manner :  "  I 
esteem  it  a  very  foolish  temerity  to  be  disposed  to 
penetrate  into  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  God;" 
and  further  on  he  acknowledges,  ''  that  he  has  no- 
thing moi'e  to  say  of  him,  except  that  he  is  perfectly 
good.  He  who  knoweth  more,  whether  he  be  eccle- 
siastic or  layman,  has  only  to  tell  it."  The  weak- 
ness, the  obscurity  of  the  proofs  offered,  of  the  sys- 
tems attributed  to  him,  the  manifest  contradictions 
into  which  they  fall,  the  sophisms,  the  begging  of 
the  question,  which  are  employed,  evidently  prove 
they  are  themselves  in  the  greatest  incertitude  upon 
the  nature  of  that  being  with  whom  it  is  their  pro- 
fession to  occupy  their  thoughts :  even  the  author  of 
A  New  View  of  Society  acknowledges,  "  that  up  to 
this  moment  it  is  not  possible  yet  to  say  which  is 
right  or  which  is  wrong:    that  had  any  one  of  the 
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various  opposing  systems  which  until  this  day  have 
governed  the  world,  and  disunited  man  from  man, 
been  true,  without  any  mixture  of  error  ;  that  system, 
very  speedily  after  its  public  promulgation,  would 
have  pervaded  society,  and  compelled  all  men  to  have 
acknowledged  its  truth."     But  granting  that    they 
have  a  knowledge  of  this  being,  that  his  essence,  his 
attributes,  his  systems,  were  so  fully  demonstrated  to 
them,  as  no  longer  to  leave  any  doubt  in  their  mind, 
do  the  rest  of  the  human  race  enjoy  the  same  advan-r 
tages  ?     Are   they,    in  fact,    in   a  condition    to  be 
charged  with  this  knowledge?     Ingenuously,    how 
many  persons  are  to  be  found   in   the  world,  who 
liave  the  leisure,  the  capacity,  the  penetration,  ne- 
cessary to  understand  what  is   meant  to  be  desig- 
nated under  the  name  of  an  immaterial  being — of  a 
pure  spirit,   who  moveth  matter  without  being  him- 
self matter ;    who  is  the  motive  of  all  the  powers  of 
nature,  without  being'  contaiined  in  nature — -without 
being  able  to  touch  it?     Are  there,  in  the  most  re- 
ligious societies,  many  persons  who  are  competent 
to  follow  their  spiritual  guides,  in  the  subtle  proofs 
which  they  adduce  in  evidence  of  their  creeds/ upon 
which  they  bottoni  their  systems  of  theology? 

Without  question  very  few  men  are  capable  of 
profound,  connected  meditation  ;  the  exercise  of  in- 
tense thought  is,  for  the  greater  number,  a  species  of 
labour  as  pajnful  as  it  is  unusual.  The  people, 
obliged  to  toil  hard,  in  order  to  obtain  subsistence, 
are  commonly  incapablq  of  reflection  ;  nobles,  men 
of  the  world,  women,  young  people,  occupied  vrith 
their  own  immediate  affairs,  taken  up  \^ith  gratify- 
ing their  passions,  employed  in  procuring  themselves 
pleasure,  as  rarel;y  think  deeply  as  the  uninformed. 
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There  are  not,  perhaps,  two  men  in  an  hundred 
thousand,  who  have  seriously  asked  themselves  the 
question,  JV/iat  it  is\  they  2inderstand  by  the  luord 
God?  Whilst  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  persons  to 
ivhom  the  nature  of  God  is  a  problem.  Never- 
theless, as  we  have  said,  conviction  supposes  that 
evidence  alonie  has  banished  doubt  from  the  mind. 
Where,  then,  are  the  men  who  are  convinced  of  the 
rectitude  of  these  systems  ?  Who  are  those  in  whom 
we  shall  find  ihe  complete  certitude  of  these  truths, 
so  important  to  all  ?  Who  are  the  persons,  who 
have  given  themselves  an  accurate  account  of  the 
ideas  they  have  formed  upon  the  Divinity,  upon  his 
attributes,  upon  his  essence?  Alas!  throughout  the 
i^'hoie  world,  are  only  to  be  seert,  some  speculators, 
ivho,  by  dint  of  occupying  themselves  with  the  idea, 
have,  with  great  fatuity,  believed  they  halve  discovered 
something  decisive  in  the  confused,  unconnected 
wanderings  of  their  own  imagination  ;  they  have,  ini 
consequence,  endeavoured  to  form  a  whole,  which, 
chimerical  as  it  is,  they  have  accustomed  themselves 
to  consider  as  actually  existing  :  by  force  of  musing 
upon  it,  they  have  sometimes  persuaded  themselves 
they  saw  it  distinctly  ;  these  have  not  unfrequently 
succeeded  in  riiaking  others,  believe  their  reveries, 
although  they  may  not  have  mused  upon  it  quite  so' 
much  as  themselves. 

It  is  seldom  more  than  ispon  hearsay,  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  adopt  either  the  systems  of  tFreir 
fathers,  or  of  their  priests :  authority,  confidence, 
submission,  habit,  take  place  of  convictioii— super- 
sede proofs ;  they  prostrate  themselves  before  idols, 
lend  themselves  to  different  creeds,  because  their 
ancestors  have  taught  them  to  fall  down  and  wor-- 
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ship ;  but  never  do  they  inquire  wherefore  they  bend 
the  knee :  it  is  only  because,  in  times  far  distant, 
their  legislators,  their  guides,  have  imposed  it  upon 
thecQ  as  a  duty ;  these  have  said,  "  adore  and  believe 
those  gods,  whom  ye  cannot  comprehend  ;  yield 
yourselves  in  this  instance  to  our  profound  wiisdom  ; 
WG  know  more  than  ye  do  respecting  the  Divinity." 
But  wherefore,  it  might  be  inquired,  should  I  take 
this  system  upon  your  authority  I  it  is,  they  will 
reply,  because  the  gods  will  have  it  thus;  because 
they  will  punish  you,  if  you  dare  to  res^ist.  But 
are  not  these  gods  the  thing  in  question]  Never- 
theless, man  has  always  been  satisfied  with  this  cir- 
cle of  errors;  the  idleness  of  his  mind  made  him  find 
it  most  easy  to  yield  to  the  judgment  of  others.  All 
superstitions  are  uniformly  founded  upon  error,  estab- 
lished by  authority  ;  equally  forbid  exarainalion;  are 
equally  indisposed  to  permit  that  man  should  reason 
upon  them  ;  it  is  power  that  wills  he  should  uncon- 
ditionally accredit  them  :  they  are  rested  solely  up- 
on the  influence  of  some  few  men,  who  pretend  to  a 
knowledge  of  things,  which  they  admit  are  incom- 
prehensible for  all  their  species;  who,  at  the  same 
time,  affirm  they  are  sent  as  missionaries  to  an- 
nounce them  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  :  these 
inconceivable  systems,  formed  in  the  brain  of  some 
enthusiastic  persons,  have,  most  unquestionably  oc- 
casion for  men  to  expound  them  to  their  fellows. 
Man  is  generally  credulous  as  a  child  upon  those 
objects  which  relate  to  superstition ;  he  is  told  he 
must  believe  them ;  as  he  generally  understands  no- 
thing of  the  matter,  he  imagines  be  runs  no  risk  in 
joining  sentiments  with  his  priest,  whom  he  sup- 
poses has  been  competent  to  discover  what  he  him- 
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self  is  not  able  to  comprehend.  The  most  rational 
people  argue  thus:  "  What  shall  I  do?  What  inte- 
rest can  so  many  persons  have  to  deceive?"  But, 
seriously,  does  this  prove  that  they  do  not  deceive  ? 
They  may  do  it  from  two  motives:  either  because 
they  are  themselves  deceived,  or  because  they  have 
a  great  interest  in  deceiving.  By  the  confession  of 
the  theologians  themselves,  man  is,  for  the  greater 
part,  wiihout  religion:  he  has  only  superstition.  Su- 
perstition, according  to  them,  "  is  a  worship  of  the 
Divinity,  either  badly  understood  or  irrational,"  or 
else,  •'  worship  rendered  to  a  false  Divinity."  But 
where  are  the  people  or  the  clergy  who  vvil!  allow, 
either  that  their  Djvinity  is  false,  or  their  worship 
irrational  ?  How  shall  it  be  decided  who  is  Hght,  or 
who  is  wrong?  It  is  evident  that  in  this  affair  great 
numbers  must  be  wrong  Indeed,  Buddaeus,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Atheism^  tells  us,  "  in  order  that  a  re- 
ligion may  be  true,  not  only  the  object  of  the  wor- 
ship must  be  true,  but  we  must  also  have  a  just  idea 
of  it.  He,  then,  who  adoreth  God  without  knowing 
him,  adoreth  him  in  a  perverse  and  corrupt  manner, 
and  is  generally  guilty  of  superstition."  This  granted, 
would  it  not  be  fair  to  demand  of  the  theologians,  if 
they  themselves  can  boast  of  having  a.  jtcst  idea  or 
real  knowledge  of  the  Divinity? 

Admit  for  a  moment  they  have,  would  it  not  then 
be  evident,  that  it  is  for  the  priest,  for  the  inspired, 
for  the  metaphysician,  that  this  idea,  which  is  said 
to  be  so  necessary  for  the  whole  human  race,  is  ex- 
clusively reserved  ?  If  we  examine,  however,  we 
shall  not  find  any  harmony  among  the  theological 
notions  of  these  various  inspired  men,  or  of  that  hier- 
archy which  is  scattered  over  the  earth :    even  those 
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who  make  a  profession  of  the  same  system,  are  iio6 
in  unison  upon  the  leading  points.  Are  they  ever 
contented  with  the  proofs  offered  by  their  colleagues  ? 
Do  they  unanimously  subscribe  to  each  other's  ideas? 
Are  they  agreed  upon  the  conduct  to  be  adopted; 
upon  the  manner  of  explaining  their  texts;  upon  the 
interpretation  of  the  various  oracles?  Does  there 
exist  one  country  upon  the  whole  earth,  where  the 
science  of  theology  is  actually  perfectioned? — where 
the  ideas  of  the  Divinity  are  rendered  so  clear,  as 
not  to  admit  of  cavil?  Has  this  science  obtained 
any  of  that  steadiness,  any  of  that  consisteiicy,  any  of 
that  uniformity,  which  is  found  attached  to  other 
branches  of  human  hnOwliedge;  even  to  the  most  fu- 
tile arts,  or  to  those  trades  which  are  most  despised  ? 
Has  the  multitude  of  subtle  distiuctions,  with  which 
theology  in  some  countries  is  filled  throughout ;  have 
the  words  spirit,  immateriality,  incorporeity,  predes- 
tinatron,  grace,  with  other  ingenuous  inventions, 
imagined  by  sublime  thinkers,  who  during  so  many 
ages  have  succeeded  each  other,  actually  had  any 
other  effect  than  to  perplex  things;  to  render  the 
whole  obscure;  decidedly  unintelligible?  Alas!  do 
they  not  offer  practical  demonstration,  that  the  sci- 
ence held  forth  as  the  roost  necessary  to  man,  has 
not,  hitherto,  been  able  to  acquire  the  least  degree  of 
stability  ;  has  remained  in  the  most  determined  state 
of  indecision ;  has  entirely  failed  in  obtaining  solidi- 
ty?  For  thousands  of  years  the  most  idle  dreamers 
have  been  relieving  each  other,  raeditatiug  on  sys- 
temsj  diving  into  concealed  ways,  inventing  hypothe^^ 
sis  suitable  to  develope  this  important  enigma. 
Their  slender  success  has  not  at  all  discouraged 
theological  vanity ;  the  priests  have  always  spoken 
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bt  it  as  of  a  thing  With  which  they  were  most  inti- 
mately acquainted  ;  they  have  disputed  with  all  the 
pertinancy  of  demonstrated  argument;  they  have 
destroyed  each  other  with  the  most  savage  barbari- 
ty '  y^t,  notwithstanding,  to  this  moment,  this  sub- 
lime science  remains  entirely  unauthenticated;  al- 
most unexamined.  Indeed,  if  things  were  coolls 
contemplated,  it  would  be  obvious  that  these  theories 
are  not  formed  for  the  generality  of  mankind,  who 
for  the  most  part  are  utterly  incompetent  to  compre- 
hend the  serial  subtilities  upon  which  they  rest.  Who 
is  the  man,  that  uaderstandeth  any  thing  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  these  systems?  Whose 
capacity  embraces  spirituality,  immateriality,  incor- 
poreity,  or  the  mysteries  of  which  he  is  every  day 
informed  ?  Are  there  many  persons  who  can  boast 
of  perfectly  understanding  the  state  of  the  question, 
in  those  theological  disputations,  which  have  fre- 
quently had  the  potency  to  disturb  the  repose  of 
mankind"?  Nevertheless,  even  women  believe  them- 
selves obliged  to  take  part  in  the  quarrels  excited  by 
these  idle  speculators,  who  are  of  less  actual  utility 
to  society,  than  the  meanest  artizan. 

Man  would,  perhaps,  have  been  too  happy,  if  con- 
fining himself  to  those  visible  objects  which  interest 
him,  he  had  employed  half  that  energy  which  he  has 
wasted  in  researches  after  incomprehensible  sys- 
tems, upon  perfectibning  the  real  sciences;  in  giving 
Consistency  to  his  laws;  in  establishing  his  morals 
upon  solid  foundations ;  in  spreading  a  wholesome 
education  among  his  fellows.  He  would,  unques- 
tionably, have  been  much  vt^iser,  more  fortunate,  if 
he  had  agreed  to  let  his  idle,  unemployed  guides 
quarrel  among  themselves  unheeded;  if  he  had  per« 
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milted  them  to  fathom  those  depths  calculated  to 
astound  the  mind,  to  amaze  the  intellect,  without 
intermeddling  with  their  irrational  diputes.  But  it 
is  the  essence  of  ignorance,  to  attach  great  impor- 
tance to  every  thing  which  it  doth  not  understand. 
Human  vanity  makes  the  mind  bear  up  against^ dif- 
ficulties. The  more  an  object  eludes  our  inquiry, 
the  more  efforts  we  make  to  compass  it;  because 
from  thence  our  pride  is  spurred  on,  our  curiosity  is 
set  afloat,  our  passions  are  irritated,  and  it  assumes 
the  character  of  being  highly  interesting  to  us.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  more  continued,  the  more  labo- 
rious our  researches  have  been,  the  more  importance 
we  attach  to  either  our  real  or  our  pretended  disco- 
veries ;  the  more  we  are  desirous  not  to  have  ^'  asted 
our  time  ;  besides,  we  are  always  ready  warmly  tode-? 
fend  the  soundness  of  our  own  judgment.  Do  not 
let  us  then  be  surprised  at  the  interest  that  igtiorant 
persons  have  at  all  times  taken  in  the  discoveries  of 
their  priests ;  nor  at  the  obstinate  pertinacity  which 
they  have  ever  manifested  in  their  disputes.  In- 
deed, in  combating  for  his  own  peculiar  system,  each 
only  fought  for  the  interests  of  hFs  own  vanity,  which 
of  all  human  passions  is  the  most  quickly  alarmed, 
the  most  calculated  to  lead  man  on  to  the  commis- 
sion of  great  follies. 

Theology  is  truly  the  vessel  of  the  Danaides. 
By  dint  of  contradictiory  qualities,  by  means  of  bold 
assertions,  it  has  so  shackled  its  own  systems  as  to 
render  it  impossible  they  should  act.  Indeed,  when 
even  we  should  suppose  the  existence  of  these  theo- 
logical systems,  the  reality  of  codes  so  discordant 
with  each  other  and  with  themselves,  we  can  con- 
clude nothing  from  them  to  authorize  the  conduct,  or 
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sanction  the  mode  of  worship  which  they  prescribe. 
If  their  gods  are  infinitely  good,  wherefore  should 
we  dread  them?  If  they  are  infinitely  wise,  what 
reason  have  we  to  disturb  ourselves  vvith  our  condi- 
tion? If  they  are  omniscient,  wherefore  inform  them 
of  our  wants,  why  fatigue  theni  with  our  requests'? 
If  they  are  omnipresent,  of  what  use  can  it  be  to 
erect  temples  to  them  ?  If  they  are  lords  of  ail,  why 
make  sacrifices  to  them  ;  why  bring  them  offerings 
of  what  already  belongs  to  them?  If  they  are  just, 
upon  what  foundation  believe  that  they  will  punish 
those  creatures  whoni  they  have  filled  with  imbeci- 
lity? If  their  grace  works  every  thing  in  man,  what 
reason  can  there  be  why  he  should  be  rewarded?  If 
they  are  omnipotent,  how  can  they  be  offended  ;  how 
can  we  resist  them?  U  they  are  rational,  how  can 
they  enrage  themselves  against  blind  mortals,  to 
whom  they  have  left  the  liberty  of  acting  irration- 
ally? If  they  are  immutable,  by  what  right  shall  we 
pretend  to  make  them  change  their  decrees?  If 
they  are  inconceivable,  wherefore  should  we  occupy 
ourselves  with  them?  If  the  knowledge  of  these  sys- 
tems be  the  most  necessary  thing,  wherefore  are 
they  not  more  evident,  more  consistent,  more  mani- 
fest ? 

This  granted,  he  who  can  undeceive  himself  on 
the  afflicting  notions  of  these  theories,  hath  this  ad^ 
vantage  over  the  credulous,  trembling,  superstitious 
mortal — that  he  establishes  in  his  heart  a  momentary 
tranquility,  which,  at  least,  rendereth  him  happy  in 
this  life.  If  the  study  of  nature  hath  banished  from 
his  mind,  those  chimeras  with  which  the  superstitious 
man  is  infested,  he,  at  least,  enjoys  a  security  of 
which  this  sees  himself  deprived.     In  consulting  this 
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nature,  his  fears  are  dissipated,  his  opinions,  whe» 
ther  true  or  false,  acquire  a  steadiness  of  character  ; 
£i  calna  succeeds  the  storm,  which  panic  terror,  the 
result  of  wavering  notions,  excite  in  the  hearts  of  alt 
inen  who  occupy  thenaselves  with  these  systems.  If 
the  human  soul,  cheered  by  philosophy,  had  the 
boldness  to  consider  things  coolly ;  it  would  no 
longer  behold  the  universe  submitted  to  implacable 
systems,  under  which  man  is  continually  trembling. 
If  he  was  rational,  he  would  perceive  that  in  com-^ 
milting  evil  he  did  not  disturb  nature;  that  he  eithet 
injureth  himself  alone,  or  injures  other  beings  capa- 
ble of  feeling  the  effects  of  his  conduct;  from  thencei 
he  would  know  the  line  of  his  duties ;  he  w6uld  pre-^ 
fer  virtue  to  vice,  for  his  own  permanent  repose:  he 
would,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  for  his  own  felicity  in 
this  world,  find  himself  deeply  interested  in  the 
practice  of  moral  goodness ;  in  rendering  virtue  ha- 
bitual; in  making  it  dear  to  the  feeling  of  his  heart  i 
his  own  immediate  welfare  would  be  concerned  in 
avoiding  vice,  in  detesting  cr'ime,  during  the  short 
season  of  his  abode  among  intelligent,  sensible  beings, 
from  whom  he  expects  his  happiness.  By  attaching 
himself  to  these  rules,  hie  would  live  cont6nted  with 
his  own  conduct;  he  would  be  cherished  by  those 
tvho  are  capable  of  feeling  the  influence  of  his  ac- 
tions; he  would  expect  without  inquietude  the  term 
when  his  existence  should  have  a  period  ;  he  would 
have  no  reason  to  dread  the  existence  which  might 
follow  the  otie  he  at  present  enjoys ;  he  vvOuld  not 
fear  to  be  deceived  in  his  reasoningSo  Guided  by 
demonstration,  led  gently  along  by  honesty,  he  would 
perceive,  that  he  could  have  nothing  to  dread  from 
a   benelicetit  Divinity,   who  would  not  punish  hini' 
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for  those  involuntary  errors  which  depend  upon  the 
organization,  which  without  his  own  consent  he  ha,s 
received. 

Such  a  man  so  conducting  himself,  would  have 
nothing  to  apprehend,  whether  at  the  moment  of 
his  death,  he  falls  asleep  for  ever;  or  whether  that 
sleep  is  only  a  prelude  to  another  existence,  in 
which  he  shall  find  himself  in  the  presence  of  his 
God.  Addresing  himself  to  the  Divinity,  he  might 
with  confidence  say, 

"  O  God!  Father,  who  hath  rendered  thyself  invi- 
sible to  thy  child  !  Inconceivable,  hidden  Author  of 
all,  whom  I  could  not  discover !  Pardon  me,-  if  my 
limited  understanding  hath  not  been  able  to  know 
thee,  in  a  nature,  where  every  thing  hath  appeared 
to  me  to  be  necessary!  Excuse  me,  if  ray  sensible 
heart  hath  not  discerned  thine  auo-ust  traits  amon<r 
those  numerous  systems  which  superstitious  mortals 
tremblingly  adore:  if.  in  that  assemblage  of  irrecon- 
cileable  qualities,  with  which  the  imagination  hath 
clothed  thee,  I  could  only  see  a  phantom.  How 
could  my  coarse  eyes  perceive  thee  in  nature,  in 
which  all  my  senses  have  never  been  able  to  bring 
me  acquainted  but  with  material  beings,  with  perish- 
able forms?  Could  I,  by  the  aid  of  these  senses, 
discover  thy  spiritual  essence,  of  which  no  one  could 
furnish  me  any  idea?  Could  my  feeble  brain, 
obliged  to  form  its  judgments  after  its  own  capacity, 
discern  thy  plans,  measure  thy  wisdom,  conceive 
thine  intelligence,  whilst  the  universe  presented  to 
my  view  a  continued  mixture  of  order  and  confusion 
— of  good  and  evil — of  formation  and  destruction  ? 
Have  I  been  able  to  render  homaojo  to  the  justice 
of  thy  priests,  whilst  I  so  frequently   beheld  crime 
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triumphant,  virtue  in  tears?  Could  I  possibly  ac- 
knowledge the  voice  of  a  being  filled  with  wisdona,  in 
those  ambiguous,  puerile,  contradictory  oracles,  pub- 
lished in  thy  name  in  the  different  countries  of  the  earth 
I  have  quitted?  If  I  have  not  known  thy  peculiar  exist- 
ence, it  is  because  I  have  not  known  either  what  thou 
couldst  be,  where  thou  couldst  be  placed,  or  the  qua- 
lities which  conld  be  assigned  thee.  My  ignorance 
is  excusable,  because  it  was  invincible:  my  mind 
could  not  bend  itself  under  the  authority  of  men,  who 
acknowledged  they  were  as  little  enlightened  upon 
thine  essence  as  myself;  who  were  for  ever  disputing 
among  themselves;  who  were  in  harmony  only  in 
imperiously  crying  out  to  me,  to  sacrifice  to  them' 
that  reason  which  thou  badst  given  to  me;  But,  oh 
God !  If  thou  cherishest  tliy  creatures,  I  also,  like 
thee,  have  cherished  them ;  I  have  endeavoured  to 
render  them  happy,  in  the  sphere  in  which  I  have 
lived.  If  thou  art  the  author  of  reason,  I  have  al- 
ways listened  to  it — have  ever  endeavoured  to  follow 
it ;  if  virtue  pleaseth  thee,  my  heart  hath  always  ho- 
noured it ;  I  have  never  willingly  outraged  it :  when 
nay  powers  have  permitted  me,  I  have  myself  prac- 
tised it ;  I  was  an  affectionate  husband,  a  tender  fa- 
ther, a  sincere  friend,  a  faithful  subject,  a  zealous 
citizen ;  I  have  held  out  consolation  to  the  afflicted  ; 
and  if  the  foibles  of  my  nature  have  been  eflher  in- 
jurious to  myself  or  incommodious  to  others,  I  have 
not  at  least  made  the  unfortunate  groan  under  the 
weight  of  my  injustice:  I  have  not  devoured  the 
substance  of  the  poor ;  I  have  not  seen  without  pity 
the  widow's  tears  ;  I  have  hot  heai'd  vvithout  com- 
miseration the  cries  of  the  orphan.  If  thou  didst 
render  man  sociablcj  if  thou  wast  disposed  that  so- 
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ciety  sliould  subsist,  if  thou  wast  desirous  the  commu- 
nity might  be  happy,  I  have  been  the  enemy  to  all 
who  oppressed  him,  the  decided  foe  to  all  those  who 
deceived  him,  in  order  that  they  might  advantage 
themselves  of  his  misfortunes. 

"  If  I  have  not  thought  properly  of  thee,  it  is  be- 
cause my  understanding  could  not  conceive  thee;  if 
1  have  spoken  ill  of  thy  systems,  it  is  because  my 
heart,  partaking  too  much  of  human  nature,  revolted 
against  the  odious  portrait  under  which  they  de- 
picted thee.  My  wanderings  have  been  the  effect  of 
the  temperament  which  tliou  hast  given  me;  of  the 
circumstances  in  which,  without  my  consent,  thou 
hast  placed  me;  of  those  ideas,  which  in  despite  of 
me,  have  entered  into  my  mind.  As  thou  art  good, 
as  thou  art  just,  (as  we  are  assured  thou  art)  thou 
wilt  not  punish  me  for  the  wanderings  of  mine  ima- 
gination ;  for  faults  caused  by  my  passions,  which 
are  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  organization 
which  I  have  received  from  thee.  Thus  I  cannot 
doubt  thy  justice,  I  cannot  dread  the  condition  which 
thou  preparest  for  me.  Thy  goodness  cannot  have 
permitted  that  1  should  incur  punishment  for  in- 
evitable errors.  Thou  wouldst  rather  prevent  my 
being  born,  than  have  called  me  into  the  rank  of 
intelligent  beings,  there  to  enjoy  the  fatal  liberty  of 
rendering  myself  eternally  unhappy." 

It  is  thus  that  a  disciple  of  nature,  who,  trans- 
ported all  at  once  into  the  regions  of  space,  should 
find  himself  in  the  presence  of  his  God,  would  be 
able  to  speak,  although  he  should  not  have  been  in 
a  condition  to  lend  himself  to  all  the  abstract  systems 
of  theology  which  appear  to  have  been  invented  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  overturn  in  his  mind  all 
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natural  ideas.  This  illusory  science  seems  bent  on 
forming  its  systems  in  a  manner  the  most  contra- 
dictory to  human  reason;  notwithstanding  we  are 
obliged  to  judge  in  this  world  according  to  its  dic- 
tates; if,  however,  in  the  succeeding  world,  there  is 
nothino^  conformable  to  this,  what  can  be  of  more 
inutility,  than  to  think  of  it  or  reason  upon  it?  Be- 
sides, wherefore  should  we  leave  it  to  the  judgment 
of  men,  who  are,  themselves,  only  enabled  to  act 
after  our  manner? 

Without  a  very  marked  derangement  of  our  or- 
gans, our  sentiments  hardly  ever  vary  upon  those 
objects  which  either  our  senses  experience,  or  which 
reason  has  clearly  demonstrated.  In  whatever  cir- 
cumstances we  are  found,  we  have  no  doubt  either 
upon  the  whiteness  of  snow,  the  light  of  day,  or  the 
utility  of  virtue.  It  is  not  so  with  those  objects 
which  depend  solely  upon  our  imagination — which 
are  not  proved  to  us  by  the  constant  evidence  of  our 
senses;  we  judge  of  them  variously,  according  to 
the  dispositions  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  These 
dispositions  fluctuate  by  reason  of  the  involuntary 
impulse  which  our  organs  every  instant  receive,  on 
the  part  of  an  infinity  of  causes,  either  exterior  to 
ourselves,  or  else  contained  nvithin  our  own  frame. 
These  organs  are,  without  our  knowledge,  perpetu- " 
ally  modified,  either  relaxed  or  braced  by  the  density, 
more  or  less,  of  the  atmosphere ;  by  heat  and  by 
cold ;  by  dryness  and  by  humidity  5  by  health  and 
by  sickness ;  by  the  heat  of  the  blood  ;  by  the  abun- 
dance of  bile;  by  the  state  of  the  nervous  system, 
&c.  These  various  causes  have  necessarily  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  momentary  ideas,  upon  the  instan- 
taneous thoughts,  upon  the  fleeting  opinions  of  man. 
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He  is,  consequently,  obliged  to  see  under  a  great  va- 
riety of  hues,  those  objects  which  his  imagination  pre- 
sents to  him ;  without  at  all  times  having  the  capacity 
to  correct  them  by  experience  :  to  compare  them  by 
memory.  This,  without  doubt,  is  the  reason  why 
man  is  continually  obliged  to  view  his  gods,  to  con- 
template his  superstitious  systems,  under  such  a 
diversity  of  aspects,  in  different  periods  of  his  exist- 
ence. In  the  moment,  when  his  fibres  find  them- 
selves disposed  to  be  tremulous,  he  will  be  coward- 
ly, pusillanimous;  he  will  think  of  these  systems 
only  with  fear  and  trembling.  In  the  nioraentj 
when  these  same  fibres  shall  have  more  tension,  he 
will  possess  more  firmness,  he  will  then  view  these 
systems  with  greater  coolness.  The  theologian  will 
call  his  pusillanimity,  "  inward  feeling  ;''  "  warning 
from  heaven;"  "secret  inspiration;"  but  he  who 
knoweth  man,  will  say  that  this  is  nothing  more  than 
a  mechanical  motion,  produced  by  a  physical  or  na- 
tural cause.  Indeed,  it  is  by  a  pure  physical  mecha- 
nism, that  we  can  explain  all  the  revolutions  that 
take  place  in  the  system,  frequently  from  one  minute 
to  another  ;  all  the  fluctuations  in  the  opinions  of 
mankind;  all  the  variations  of  his  judgment :  in  con- 
sequence of  which  we  sometimes  see  him  reasoning 
justly,  sometimes  in  the  most  irrational  manner. 

This  is  the  mode  by  which,  without  recurring  to 
grace,  to  inspirations,  to  visions,  to  supernatural  no- 
tions, we  can  render  ourselves  an  account  of  that 
uncertain,  that  wavering  state  into  which  we  some- 
times  behold  persons  fall,  when  there  is  a  question 
respecting  their  superstition,  who  are  otherwise  ex- 
tremely enlightened.  Frequently,  in  despite  of  all 
reasoning,  momentary  dispositions  re-conduct  them 
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to  the  prejudices  of  their  infancy,  upon  which  0}i 
other  occasions  they  appear  to  be  entirely  unde- 
jCeived.  These  changes  are  very  apparent,  especir 
ally  under  infirmities,  in  sickness,  or  at  approach 
of  death.  The  barometer  of  the  understanding  -is 
then  frequently  obliged  to  fall.  Those  cjiimeras 
which  he  despised,  or  which  in  a  state  of  health,  he 
set  down  at  their  true  value,  are  then  realized.  He 
trembles,  because  liis  machine  is  enfeebled  ;  he  is 
irrational  because  his  brain  is  incapable  of  fulfilling 
Us  functions  with  exactitude.  It  is  evident  these 
are  the  actual  pauses  of  those  changes  which  the 
priests  well  know  how  to  make  use  of  against  what 
they  call  incredulity ;  from  which  they  draw  proofs 
of  the  reality  of  their  sublimated  opinions.  Those 
conversions,  or  those  alterations,  which  take  place 
in  the  ideas  of  man,  have  always  their  origin  in 
some  derangement  of  his  machine ;  brought  on 
either  by  chagrin  or  by  some  other  natural  or  known 
cause. 

Submitted  to  the  continual  influence  of  physical 
causes,  our  systems  invariably  follow  the  variations 
of  the  body  ;  we  reason  well  when  the  body  is 
healthy— when  it  is  soundly  constituted  ;  we  reason 
badly  when  the  corporeal  faculties  are  deranged ; 
from  thence  pur  ideas  become  disconnected,  we  are 
np  longer  equal  to  the  task  of  associating  them  with 
precision  ;  we  are  incapable  of  finding  principles,  or 
to  draw  from  them  just  inferences  ;  the  brain,  in 
fact,  is  shaken  ;  we  no  longer  contemplate  any  thing 
under  its  actual  point  of  view.  It  is  a  man  of  this 
kind,  who  does  not  see  things  in  frosty  weather^, 
under  the  same  traits  as  yvhen  the  season  is  cloudy, 
or  when  it  is  rainy ;  he  does  not  view  them  in  the . 
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same  manner  in  sorrow  as  in  gaiety ;  when  in  com- 
pany as  when  alone.  Good  sense  suggests  to  us, 
that  it  is  when  the  body  is  sound,  when  the  mind  is 
undisturbed  by  any  mist,  that  we  can  reason  with 
accuracy;  this  state  can  furnish  us  with  a  general 
standard,  calculated  to  regulate  our  judgment ;  even 
to  rectify  our  ideas,  when  unexpected  causes  shall 
make  them  waver. 

If  the  opinions  even  of  the  same  individual,  are 
fluctuating,  subject  to  vaccillate,  how  many  changes 
must  they  experience  in  the  various  beings  who 
compose  the  human  race  ?  If  there  do  not,  perhaps, 
exist  two  persons  who  see  a  physical  object  under 
the  same  exact  form  or  colour,  vvhat  much  greater 
vafiety  must  they  not  have  in  their  mode  of  contem- 
plating thoae  things  which  have  existence  only  in 
their  imagination?  What  an  infinity  of  combina- 
tions, what  a  multitude  of  ideas,  must  not  minds 
essentially  different,  form  to  themselves  when  they 
endeavour  to  compose  an  ideal  being,  which  each 
moment  of  their  existence  must  present  to  them 
under  a  different  aspect?  It  would,  then,  be  a 
most  irrational  enterprise,  to  attempt  to  prescribe 
to  man  what  he  ought 'to  think  of  superstition,  which 
is  entirely  under  the  cognizance  of  his  imagination  ; 
for  the  admeasurement  of  which,  as  we  have  very 
frequently  repeated,  mortals  will  never  have  any 
common  standard.  To  oppugn  the  superstitious 
opinions  of  man,  is  to  commence  hostilities  with  his 
imagination^ — to  attack  his  fancy — to  be  at  war  with 
his  organization— 7to  enter  the  lists  with  his  habits, 
v\(hich  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  identify  with 
his  existence,  the  most  absurd,  the  most  unfounded 
ideas.    The  more  imagination  man  has,  the  greater 
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enthusiast  he  will  be  in  matters  of  superstition  ;  rea- 
son will  have  the  less  ability  to  undeceive  him  in  his 
chimeras.  In  proportion  as  his  fancy  is  powerful, 
these  chimeras  themselves  will  become  food  neces- 
sary to  its  ardency.  In  fine,  to  battle  with  the  su- 
perstitious notions  of  man,  is  to  combat  the  passions 
he  usually  indulges  for  the  marvellous  ;  it  is  to  assail 
him  on  that  side  where  he  is  least  vulnerable;  to 
force  him  in  that  position  where  he  unites  all  his 
strength- — where  he  keeps  the  most  vigilant  guard. 
In  despite  of  reason,  those  persons  who  have  a  lively 
imagination,  are  perpetually  re-conducted  to  those 
chimeras  which  habit  renders  dear  to  them,  even 
when  they  are  fouiid  troublesome;  although  they 
should  prove  fatal.  Thus  a  tender  soul  hath  occa- 
sion for  a  God  that  loveth  him  ;  the  happy  enthusiast 
needeth  a  God  who  rewardelh  him;  the  unfcA'tunate 
yisionary  wants  a  God  who  taketh  part  in  his  sor- 
irows  ;  the  melancholy  devotee  requireth  a  God  who 
chastiseth  him,  who  maintaineth  him  in  that  trouble 
which  has  become  necessary  to  his  diseased  organi- 
zation ;  the  frantic  penitent  exacteth  ^  God,  who 
^mposes  upon  him  an  obligation  to  be  inhuman  to- 
wards himself;  whilst  the  furious  fanatic  would  be- 
lieve himself  unhappy,  if  he  was  deprived  of  a  God 
who  commanded  him  to  make  others  experience  the 
effects  of  his  inflamed  humours,  of  his  unruly  passions. 
He  is,  without  question,  a  less  dangerous  enthusi- 
ast who  feeds  himself  with  agreeable  illusions,  thaD 
he  whose  soul  is  tormented  with  odious  spectres. 
If  a  placid,  tender  soul,  does  not  commit  ravages  in 
society,  a  mind  agitated  by  incommodious  passions, 
cannot  fail  to  become,  sooner  or  later,  troublesome  to 
his  fellow  creatures.     The  God  of  a  Socrates,  or  a 
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Fenelon,  msiy  be  suitable  to  souls  as  gentle  as  theirs  ; 
but  he  cannot  be  that  of  a  whole  nation,  in  which  it 
is  extremely  rare  men  of  their  temper  are  found:  if 
honest  men  only  view  their  gods  as  tilied  with  bene- 
fits ;  vicious,  restless,  inflexible  individuals,  will 
give  them  their  own  peculiar  character;  from  thence 
will  £tuthorize  themselves  to  indulge  a;  free  cours6  to' 
their  passions.  Each  will  view  his  deities  with  eyes 
only  open  t-o  his  own  reigning  prejudice  ;  the  number 
of  those  who  vvill  paint  them  as  afflicting  will  alvvays 
be  greater,  much  more  to  be  feared,  than  those  who' 
shall  delineate  them  under  seducing  colors:  for  one 
mortal  that  those  ideas  will  render  happy,  there  will 
be  thousE^nds  who  will  be  made  miserable;  they  will, 
sooner  or  later,  become  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
contention  ;  a  never  failing  spring  of  extravagant 
folly ;  they  will  disturb  the  mind  of  the  ignorant, 
over  whom  impostors  will  always  gain  ascendancy — 
over  whom  fanatics  will  ever  have  an  influence: 
they  will  frighten  the  cowardly,  terrify  the  pusillani- 
mous, whose  imbecility  will  incline  them  to  perfidy, 
whose  weakness  will  render  them  cruel;  they  will 
cause  the  most  upright  to  tremble,  who,  even  while 
practising  virtue,  will  fear  incurring  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure ;  but  they  will  not  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
wicked,  who  vvill  easily  cast  them  aside,  that  they 
may  the  more  commodiously  deliver  thenaselves  up 
to  crime  ;  or  who  will  even  take  advantage  of  these 
principles,  to  justify  their  transgression.  In  short, 
in  the  hands  of  tyrants,  these  systems  will  only  serve 
to  crush  the  liberty  of  the  people ;  will  be  the  pre- 
text for  violating,  with  impunity,  all  equitable  rights. 
In  the  hands  of  priests  they  vvill  become  talismans, 
suitable  to  intoxicate  the  mind ;   calculated  to  hood- 
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wink  the  people;  competent  to  subjugate  equally 
the  sovereign  as  the  subject:  in  the  hands  of  the 
multitude,  they  will  be  a  two-edged  sword,  with 
which  they  will  inflict,  at  the  sanae  moment,  the 
most  dreadful  wounds  on  themselves — the  most  se- 
rious injuries  on  their  associates. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  theological  systems,  as 
we  have  seen,  being  only  an  heap  of  contradictions, 
which  represent  the  Divinity  under  the  most  incom- 
patible characters,  seem  to  doubt  his  wisdom,   when 
they  invite  mortals  to  address  their  prayers  to  him, 
for  the  gratification  of  their  desires;  to  pray  to  him 
to  grant  that  which  he  has  not  thought  it  proper  to 
accord  to  them.     Is  it  not,  in  other  words,  to  accuse 
him  with  neglecting  his  creatures'?     Is  it  not  to  ask 
him  to  alter  the  eternal  decrees   of  his  justice;    to 
change  the  invariable  laws  which  he  hath  himself 
determined  ?     Is  it  not  to  say  to  him,  "  O,  my  God! 
1  acknowledge  thy  wisdom,  thine  omniscience,  thine 
infinite  goodness  ;    nevertheless,  thou  forgettest  thy 
servant;  thou  losest  sight  of  thy  Creature ;  thou   art 
ignorant,  or  thou  feignest  ignorance,  of  that  which 
he  wanteth:  dost  thou  not  see,  that  I  suffer  from  the 
marvellous  arrangement,  which  thy  wise  laws  have 
tijade  in  the  universe?     Nature,  against  thy  com- 
mands, actually  renders  my  existence  painful :  change 
then,  I  beseech  thee,  the  essence  which  thy  will  has 
given  to  all  beings.    Grant  that  the  elements,  at  this 
moment,  lose  in  my  favor  their  distinguishing  pro- 
perties ;    so  order  it,  that  heavy  bodies  shall  not  fall, 
that  fire  shall  not  burn,  that  the  brittle  frame  which 
I  have  received  at  thine  hands,  shall  not  suffer  those 
shocks  which  it  every  instant  experiences.     Rectify, 
t  pray  thee,  for  my  happiness,  the  plan  which  thine 
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infinite  prudence  hath  marked  out  from  all  eternrty." 
Such  is  very  nearly  the  euchology  which  man  adopts; 
such  are  the  discordant,  absurd  requests  which  he 
continually  puts  up  to  the  Divinity,  whose  wisdoni 
he  extols  ;  whose  intelligence  he  holds  forth  to  ad- 
iniration;  whose  providence  he  eulogizes  ;  whose 
equity  he  applauds  ;  whilst  he  is  hardly  ever  con- 
tented vvith  the  effects  of  the  divine  perfections. 

Mail  is  not  more  consequent  in  those  thanksgivings 
ivhich  he  believes  himself  obliged  to  offer  to  the 
thront*  of  grace.  Is  it  not  just,  he  exclaims,  to  thank 
the  Divinity  for  his  kindness?  Would  it  not  be  the 
height  of  ingratitude  to  refuse  onr  homage  to  the 
Author  of  our  existence;  to  withhold  our  acknow- 
ledgements from  the  Giver  of  every  thing  that  con- 
tributes to  render  it  agreeable  ?  But  does  he  not 
frequently  offer  up  his  thanksgivings  for  actions  that 
overwhelm  his  neighbour  with  misery?  Does  not 
the  husbandman  on  the  hill,  return  thanks  for  the 
rain  that  irrigates  his  lands  parched  with  drought, 
whilst  the  cultivator  of  the  valley  is  imploring  a  ces- 
sation of  those  showers  which  deluge  his  fields — that 
render  useless  the  labour  of  his  hands  ?  Thus  each 
becomes  thankful  for  that  which  his  own  limited 
views  points  out  to  him  as  his  immediate  inte- 
rest, regardless  of  the  general  effect  produced  by 
those  circumstances  on  the  welfare  of  his  fellows. 
Each  believes  that  it  is  either  a  peculiar  dispensation 
of  providence  in  his  own  favor,  or  a  signal  of  the 
heavenly  wrath  directed  against  himself;  whilst  the 
slightest  reflection  would  clearly  evince  it  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  the  inevitable  order  of  things,  which 
take  place  without  the  least  regard  to  his  individual 
Comforts.    From  this  it  will  be  obvious,  that  these 
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systeQis  do  not  teach  their  votaries,  practically,  to 
love  their  neighbour  as  themselves.  But  in  matters 
of  superstition,  mortals  never  reason  ;  they  only  fol- 
low the  impulse  of  their  fears  ;  the  direction  of  their 
imagination;  the  force  of  their  temperament;  the 
bent  of  their  own  peculiar  passions  ;  or  those  of  the 
guides,  who  have  acquired  the  right  of  controling 
their  understanding.  Fear  has  generally  created 
these  systems;  terror  unceasingly  accompanies  them; 
it  is  impossible  to  reason  while  we  tremble. 
—  We  do  not,  however,  flatter  ourselves  that  reason 
will  be  capable,  all  at  once,  to  deliver  the  human 
race  from  those  errors  with  which  so  many  causes 
united  have  contributed  to  poison  him.  The  vainest 
of  all  projects  would  be  the  expectation  of  curing,  in 
an  instant,  those  epidemical  follies,  those  hereditary 
fallacies,  rooted  during  so  many  ages ;  continually 
fed  by  ignorance ;  corroborated  by  custom  ;  borne 
along  by  the  passions  ;  made  inveterate  by  interest ; 
grounded  upon  the  fears,  established  upon  the  ever 
regenerating  calamities  of  nations.  The  ancient  dis- 
asters of  the  earth  gave  birth  to  the  first  systems  of 
theology,  new  revolutions  would  equally  produce 
others  ;  even  if  the  old  ones  should  chance  to  be  for- 
gotton.  Ignorant,  miserable,  trembling  beings,  will 
always  either  form  to  themselves  systems,  or  else 
adopt  those  which  imposture  shall  announce — which 
fanaticism  shall  be  disposed  to  give  them. 

It  would  therefore  be  useless  to  propose  more  than 
to  hold  out  reason  to  those  who  are  competent  to 
understand  it ;  to  present  truth  to  those  who  can 
sustain  its  lustre  ;  who  can  with  serenity  contemplate 
its  refulgent  beauty ;  to  undeceive  those  who  shall 
not  be  inclined  to  oppose  obstacles  to  demonstration ; 
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to  enlighten  those  who  shall  not  desire  pertinaciously 
to  persist  in  error.  Let  us,  then,  infuse  courage 
into  those  who  want  power  to  break  with  their  illu- 
sions ;  let  us  cheer  up  the  honest  man,  who  is  much 
more  alarmed  by  his  fears  than  the  wicked,  who,  in 
despite  of  his  opinions,  always  follows  the  rule  of  his 
passions  ;  let  us  console  the  unfortunate,  who  groans 
under  a  load  of  prejudices  which  he  has  not  ex- 
amined :  let  us  dissipate  the  incertitude  of  those 
whose  doubts  render  them  unhappy  ;  who  ingenu- 
ously seek  after  truth,  but  who  find  in  philosophy  it- 
self only  wavering  opinions  little  calculated  to  de?-^ 
ternaine  their  fluctuatins:  minds.  Let  us  banish  from 
the  man  of  genius  those  chimerical  speculations 
which  cause  him  to  waste  his  time;  let  us^wrest  / 
his  gloomy  superstition  from  the  intimidated  mortal, 
who,  duped  by  his  vain  fears,  becomes  useless  to 
society ;  let  us  remove  from  the  atrabilarious  being 
those  systems  that  afflict  him,  that  exasperate  his 
mind,  that  do  nothins^  more  than  kindle  his  anofer 
against  his  incredulous  neighbour ;  let  «s  tear  from 
the  fanatic  those  terrible  ideas  which  arm  him  with 
poniards  against  the  happiness  of  his  fellows  ;  let  ns 
pluck  from  tyrants,  let  us  snatch  from  impostors, 
those  opinions  which  enable  them  to  terrify,  to  en- 
slave, and  to  despoil  the  human  species.  In  re- 
moving from  honest  men  their  formidable  notions,^  t 
let  us  not  encourage  those  of  the  wicked,  who  are  the*^ 
enemies  of  society ;  let  us  deprive  the  latter  of  those~ 
illegitimate  sources,  upon  which  they  reckon  to  expi- 
ate their  transgressions;  let  us  substitute  actual,  pre- 
sent terrors,  to  those  w  hich  are  distant  and  uncertain ; 
to  those  which  do  not  arrest  the  most  licentious  e^ 
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cesses ;  let  us  make  the  profligate  blush  at  beholding 
themselves  what  they  reaily  are  ;  let  the  ministers  of 
superstition  tremble  at  finding  their  conspiracies  dis- 
covered ;  let  them  dread  the  arrival  of  the  day,  when 
r/iortals,  cured  of  those  errors  with  which  they  have 
abused  them,  will  no  longer  be  enslaved  by  their 
artifice. 

If  we  cannot  induce  nations  to  lay  aside  their  in- 
veterate prejudices,  let  us,  at  least,  endeavour  to 
prevent  them  from  relapsing  into  those  excesses,  to 
the  commission  6f  which  superstition  has  so  fre- 
quently hurried  them  ;  let  mankind  form  to  himself 
chimeras,  if  he  cannot  do  without  them  ;  let  him 
tliink  as  he  may  feel  inclined,  provided  his  reveries 
do  not  make  him  forget  that  he  is  ai  man  ;  that  he 
does  not  cea!se  to  remember  that  a  sociable  being  is 
not  formed  to  resembte  the  most  ferocious  animals. 
Let  us  try  to  balance  the  fictitious  interests  of  super- 
stition, by  the  more  immediate  advantages  of  the 
earth.  Let  sovereigns,  as  well  as  their  subjects,  at 
length  acknowledge  that  the  benefits  resultino:  from 
truth,  the  happiness  arising  from  justice,  the  tran- 
quillity springing  out  of  wholesome  laws,  the  bless- 
ings to  be  derived  fr'om  a  rational  education,  the  su- 
periority to  be  obtained  from  a  physical,  peaceable 
morality,  are  much  more  substantive  than  those  they 
vainly  expect  from  their  respective  superstitious  sys- 
tems. Let  them  feel,  that  advantages  so  tangible^ 
benefits  so  precious,  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  un- 
certain hopes,  so  frequently  contradicted  by  experi- 
ence. In  order  to  convince  themselves  of  these 
truths,  let  every  rational  man  consider  the  number- 
less crimes  which  superstition  hus  caused  upon  out 
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globe  ;  let  them  study  the  frightful  history  of  the- 
ology :  let  them  read  over  the  biography  of  its  more 
odious  ministers,  who  have  too  often  fanned  the  spi- 
rit of  discord— kindled  the  flame  of  fury — stirred  up 
the  raging  fire  of  madness  :  let  the  prince  and  the 
people,  at  least,  sometimes  learn  to  resist  the  de- 
moniacal passions  of  these  interpreters  of  unintelli- 
gible systems,  which  they  ackovvledge  they  do  not 
themselves  at  all  understand  ;  especially  when  they 
shall  invoke  them  to  be  inhuman  ;  when  they  shall 
preach  up  intolerance  ;  when  they  invite  them  to 
barbarity  ;  above  all,  wjien  they  shall  command  them, 
in  the  name  of  their  gods,  to  stifle  the  cries  of  na- 
ture ;  to  put  down  tiie  voice  of  equity ;  to  be  deaf  to 
the  remonstrances  of  reason  ;  to  be  blind  to  the  inte- 
rest of society 

Feeble  mortals!  led  astray  by  error,  how  long  will 
\e  permit  your  imagination,  so  active,  so  prompt  to 
seize  on  the  marvellous,  to  continue  to  seek  out  of  the 
universe  pretexts  to  render  you  baneful  to  yourselves, 
injurious  to  the  beings  with  whom  ye  live  in  so- 
ciety? Wherefore  do  ye  not  follow  in  peace,  the 
simple,  easy  route  marked  out  for  ye  by  nature? 
To  what  purpose  do  ye  scatter  thorns  on  the  road 
of  life?  What  avails  it,  that  ye  multiply  those  sor- 
rows to  which  your  destiny  exposes  ye?  What  ad- 
vantages can  ye  derive  from  systems  with  which  the 
united  eff'orts  of  the  whole  human  species  have  not 
been  competent  to  bring  ye  acquainted?  Be  content, 
then,  to  remain  ignorant  of  that,  which  the  human 
mind  is  not  formed  to  comprehend;  which  human 
intellect  is  not  adequate  to  embrace:  occupy  your- 
selves with  truth;  learn  the  invaluable  art  of  livinghap- 
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py  ;  perfection  your  morals ;  give  rationality  to  your 
governients ;  simplify  your  laws,  and  rest  them  on 
the  pillars  of  justice;  watch  over  education,  and  see 
that  it  is  of  an  invigorating  quality;  give  attention' to 
agriculture,  and  encourage  beneficial  improvements; 
foster  those  sciences  which  are  actually  useful,  and 
place  their  professors  in  the  most  honorable  stations ; 
labor  with  ardour,  and  munificently  reward  those 
whose  assiduity  promotes  the  general  welfare ;  oblige 
nature  by  j^our  industry  to  open  her  immense  stores, 
to  become  propitious  to  your  exertions;  do  these 
things,  and  the  gods  will  oppose  nothinor  to  your  feli- 
city. Leave  to  idle  thinkers,  to  soporific  dreamers,  to 
walking  visionaries,  to  useless  enthusiasts,  the  unpro- 
ductive task,  the  unfruitful  occupation,  of  fathoming 
depths,  from  which  ye  ought  sedulously  to  divert 
your  attention  ;  enjoy  with  moderation,  the  benefits 
attached  to  your  present  existence;  augment  their 
number  when  reason  sanctions  the  multiplication  ; 
but  never  attempt  to  spring  yourselves  forward,  be- 
yond the  sphere  destined  for  your  action.  If  you 
must  have  chimeras,  permit  your  fellow  creatures  to 
have  theirs  also ;  but  never  cut  the  throats  of  your 
brethren,  when  they  cannot  rave  in  your  own  manner. 
If  ye  will  have  unintelligible  systems,  if  ye  cannot  be 
contented  without  marvellous  doctrines,  if  the  in- 
firmities of  your  nature  require  an  invisible  crutch, 
adopt  such  as  may  best  suit  with  your  humour;  select 
those  which  yon  may  think  most  calculated  to  sup- 
port your  tottering  frame;  if  ye  can,  let  your  own 
ima^j^ination  <j:\ye  birth  to  them;  but  do  not  insist  on 
your  neighbours  making  the  same  choice  with  your- 
self: do  not  suffer  these  imaginary  theories  to  infu- 
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jriate  yoiir  mind :  let  them  not  so  far  intoxicate  your 
understandings,  as  to  make  ye  mistake  the  duties  ye 
owe  to  the  real  beinsrs  with  whom  ye  are  associated. 
Always  remember,  that  amongst  these  duties,  tHe  .^ 
foremost,  the  most  consequentialj  the  most  immediate 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  felicity  of  the  human  race, 
stands,  a  reasonable  indulgence  for  the  foibles  ofotherSo 
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J?efence  of  the  Sentiments  contained  in  this  Works— 
Of  Impiety. — T>o  there  exist  Atheists  % 

What  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  this  work, 
ought  sufficiently  to  undeceive  those  who  are  capa^ 
ble  of  reasoning  on  the  prejudices  to  which  they  at- 
tached so  much  importance.  But  the  most  evident 
truths  frequently  crouch  under  fear  ;  are  kept  at  bay 
by  habit;  prove  abortive  against  the  force  of  ienthu- 
siasm.  JNothins:  is  more  difficult  to  remove  from 
its  resting  place  than  error,  especially  when  long 
prescription  has  given  it  full  possession  of  the  liuman 
mind.  It  is  almost  unassailable  when  supporled  by 
general  consent ;  when  it  is  propagated  by  educa- 
tion ;  when  it  has  acquired  inveteracy  by  custom: 
it  commonly  resists  every  effort  to  disturb  it,  when  it 
is  either  fortified  by  example,  maintained  by  aulhor 
rity,  nourished  by  the  hopes,  or  cherished  by  the  fears 
of  a  people,  who  have  learned  to  look  upon  these 
delusions  as  the  most  potent  remedies  for  their  sor- 
rows. Such  are  the  united  forces  which  sustain  the 
empire  of  unintelligible  systems  over  the  inhabitants 
of  this  world  ;  they  appear  to  give  stability  to  their 
throne  ;  to  render  their  power  immoveable  ;  to  make 
their  reigrn  as  lastino:  as  the  human  race.  — ^ 

We  need  not,  then,   be  surprised   at  seeing  the  '\ 
fiiultitude   cherish   their  own    blindness  ;  encourage 
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their  superstitious  notions;  exhibit  the  most  sensitive 
fear  of  truth.  Every  where  we  behold  mortals  ob* 
stinately  attached  to  phantoms  from  which  they  ex- 
pect their  happiness  ;  notwithstanding  these  fallacies 
are  evidently  the  source  of  all  their  sorrows.  Deeply 
smitten  with  the  marvellous,  disdaining  the  simple, 
despising  that  which  is  easy  of  comprehension,  but 
little  instructed  in  the  ways  of  nature,  accustomed 
to  neglect  the  use  of  their  reason,  the  uninformed, 
from  age  to  age,  prostrate  themselves  before  those 
invisible  powers  which  they  have  been  taught  to 
adore.  To  these  they  address  their  most  fervent 
prayers  ;  implore  them  in  their  misfortunes,  offer 
them  the  fruits  of  their  labour  ;  they  are  unceasingly 
occupied  either  with  thanking  their  vain  idols  for 
benefits  they  have  not  received  at  their  hands,  or 
else  in  requesting  from  them  favors  which  they  can 
never  obtain.  Neither  experience  nor  reflection  can 
undeceive  them  ;  they  do  not  perceive  these  idols, 
the  work  of  their  own  hands,  have  always  been  deaf 
to  their  intreaties ;  they  ascribe  it  to  their  own  coq- 
duct ;  believe  them  to  be  violently  irritated :  they 
tremble,  groan  out  the  most  dismal  lamentations ; 
sigh  bitterly  in  their  temples;  strew  their  altars  with 
presents  ;  load  their  priests  with  their  largesses ;  it 
never  strikes  their  attention  that  these  beings,  whom 
they  imagine  so  powerful,  are  themselves  submitted 
to  nature  ;  are  never  propitious  to  their  wishes,  but 
when  nature  herself  is  favourable.  It  is  thus  that 
nations  are  the  accomplices  of  those  who  deceive 
them  ;  are  themselves  as  much  opposed  to  truth  as 
those  who  lead  them  astray. 

In  matters  of  superstition,  there  are  very  few  per- 
soos  who  do  not  partake,  more  or  less,  of  thp  opinions 
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of  the  illiterate.     Every  man   who  throws  aside  the 
received  ideas,  is  generally  considered  a  madman ;  i^ 
looked  upon  as  a  presumptuous  being,  who  insolently 
believes    himself  much   wiser  than  his    associates. 
At  the  magical  sound  of  superstition,  a  sudden  panic, 
a  tremulous  terror  takes  possession  of  the  human 
species:  whenever  it  is  attacked,  society  is  alarmed ; 
each  individual  imagines  he  already  sees  the  celestial 
monarch  lift  his  avenging  arm  against  the  country  in 
which  rebellious  nature  has  produced  a  monster  with 
sufficient    temerit\   to  brave  these   sacred   opinions. 
£ven  the  most  moderate  persons  tax  with  folly,  brand 
with  sedition,  whoever  dares  combat  with  these  ima- 
ginary systems,  the  rights  of  which  good  sense  has 
never  yet  examined.     In  consequence,  the  man  who 
undertakes  to  tear  the  bandeau  of  prejudice,  appears 
an  irrational  being — a  dangerous  citizen ;  his  sentence 
is  pronounced  with  a  voice  almost   unanimous;   the 
public  indignation,  roused  by  fanaticism,  stirred  up  by 
imposture,  renders  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  heard 
in  his  defence;  every  one  believes  himself  culpable, 
if  he  does  not  exhibit  his  fury  against  him  ;  if  he  does 
not  display  his  zeal  in  hunting  him  down:  it  is  by 
such  means  man  seeks  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  angry 
gods,  whose  wrath  is  supposed  to  be  provoked.  Thus 
the  individual  who  consults  his  reason,  the  disciple  of 
nature,  is  looked  upon  as  a  public  pest;  the   enemy 
to  superstition  is  regarded  as  the  enemy  to  the  human 
race ;  he  who  would  establish  a  lasting  peace  amongst 
men,  is  treated  as  the  disturber  of  society;  the  man 
who  would  be  disposed  to  cheer  affrighted  mortals  by 
breaking  those   idols,   before   whom   prejudice  has 
obliged  them  to  tremble,  is  unanimously  proscribed 
as  an  atheist.   At  the  bare  name  of  atheist  the  super- 
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stitious  man  quakes ;  the  deist  himself  is  alartned ;  the 
priest  enters  the  judgement  chair  vvih  fury  glaring  ir^ 
his  eyes;  tyranny  prepares  his  funeral  (nle,  ihe  vulgar 
applaud  the  punishments  vvhichirraiional,  pariiallaws^ 
decree  against  the  true  friend  of  the  human  species. 

Such  are  the  sendments  which  every  man  must 
expect  to  excite,  who  shall  dare  to  present  hi^  fellow 
creatures  with  that  truth  which  all  appear  to  be  in 
search  of,  but  which  all  either  fear  to  tind,  or  else 
mistake  when  we  are  disposed  to  shew  it  to  them. 
But  what  is  this  man,  who  is  so  foully  calumniated 
as  an  atheist?  He  is  one  who  destroyeth  chimeras 
prejudicial  to  the  human  race;  who  endeavours  to 
re-conduct  wandering  mortals  back  to  nature  ;  who 
is  desirous  to  place  them  upon  the  road  of  experi- 
ence ;  who  is  anxious  that  they  should  actively  em- 
ploy their  reason.  He  is  a  thinker,  who,  having  me- 
ditated upon  matter,  its  energies,  its  properties,  its 
fuodes  of  acting,  hath  no  occasion  to  invent  ideal 
powers,  to  recur  to  imaginary  systems,  in  order  to 
explain  the  phenoiifena  of  the  universe — to  develope 
the  operations  of  nature  ;  who  needs  not  creatures  of 
the  imagination,  which  far  from  making  him  better 
understand  nature,  do  no  more  than  render  it  wholly 
inexplicable,  an  unintelligible  mass,  useless  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind. 

Thus,  the  only  men  who  can  have  pure,  simple, 
actual  ideas  pf  nature,  are  considered  either  as  ab- 
surd or  knavish  speculators.  Those  who  form  to 
themselves  distinct,  intelligible  notions  of  the  powers 
pf  the  universe,  are  accused  of  cjenying  the  existence 
of  this  power;  those  who  found  every  thing  that  is 
operated  in  this  world,  upon  determinate,  immutable 
iavys,  are  accused  with  attributing  every  thing  to 
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chance ;  are  taxed  with  blindness,  branded  with  de- 
lirium, by  those  very  enthusiasts  themselves,  whose 
imagination,  always  wandering  in  a  vacuum,  regu- 
larly aitribute  the  effects  of  nature  to  fictitious  causes, 
which   have  no   existence  but  in  their  own  heated 
bram  ;    to  fanciful  beings  of  their  own  creation  ;   to 
chimerical    powers,    which  they  obstinately  persist 
in   preferring  to  actual,  demonstrable  causes.     No 
man  in  his  proper  senses  can  deny  the  energy  of  na- 
ture, or  the  existence  of  a  power  by  virtue  of  which 
matter  acts ;  by  which  it  puts  itself  in  motion ;  but 
no  man  can,  without  renouncing  his  reason,  attribute 
this  power  to  an  immaterial  substance  ;   to  a  power 
placed  out  of  nature  ;  distinguished   from  matter ; 
having  nothing  in  common  with  it.     Is  it  not  saying, 
this  power  does  not  exist,  to  pretend  that  it  resides 
in  an  unknown  being,  formed  by  an  heap  of  unin- 
telligible qualities,  of  incompatible  attributes,  from 
whence  necessarily  results  a  whole,  impossible  to 
have  existence?     Indestructible  elements,  the  atoms 
of  Epicurus,  of  which  it  is  said  the  motion,  the  col- 
lision, the  combination,  have  produced  all  beings, 
are,  unquestionably,   much  more  tangible  than  the 
numerous  theological  systems,  broached  in  various 
parts  of  the  earth.     Thus,  to  speak  precisely,  they 
are  the  partizans  of  imaginary  theories,  the  advocates 
of  contradictory  beings,  the  defenders  of  creeds,  im- 
possible to  be  conceived,  the  contrivers  of  substances 
which  the  human  mind  cannot  embrace  o»  any  side, 
who  are  either  absurd  or  knavish  ;  those  enthusiasts, 
who  offer  us  nothing  but   vague  names,  of  which 
every  thing  is  denied,  of  which  nothing  is  affirmed, 
are  the  real  ^Mm/5;  those,   I  say,  who  make  such 
beings  the  authors  of  motion,  the  preservers  of  the 
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universe,  are  eillier  blind  or  irrational.  Are  not  thosfe 
dreamers,  who  are  incapable  of  attaching  any  one 
positive  idea  to  the  causes  of  which  they  unceasingly 

•speak,  true  deniers?  Are  not  those  visionaries,  who 
make  a  pure  nothing  the  source  of  all  beings,  men 
really  groping  in  the  dark?  Is  it  not  the  height  of 
folly  to  personify  abstractions,  to  organize  negative 
ideas,  and  then  to  prostrate  ourselves  before  the  fig- 
ments of  our  own  brain  ? 

Nevertheless,  they  are  men  of  this  temper  who  re- 
gulate the  opinions  of  the  world ;  who  hold  up  to 
public  scorn,  those  who  are  consistent  to  principle; 
who  expose  to  the  most  infuriate  vengeance,  those 
who  are  more  rational  than  themselves;  If  you  will 
but  accredit  those  profound  dreamers,  there  is  no- 
thing short  of  madness,  nothing  on  this  side  the  most 
complete  derangement  of  intellect,  that  can  reject  a 
totally  incomprehensible  motive-power  in  nature.    Is 

4t,  then,  delirium  to  prefer  the  known  to  the  un- 
known? Is  it  a  crime  to  consult  experience,  to  call 
in  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  in  the  examination  df 
that  which  we  are  informed  is  the  most  important  to 
be  understood?  Is  it  a  horrid  outrage  to  address 
ourselves  to  reason  ;  to  prefer  its  oracles  to  the  sub- 
lime decisions  of  some  sophists,  who  themselves  ac- 
knowledge they  do  not  comprehend  any  thing  of  the 

-systems  they  announce?  Nevertheless,  according  to 
these  men,  there  is  no  crime  more  worthy  of  punish- 
ment— ^there  is  no  enterprize  more  dangerous  to  mo- 
rals-^no  treason  more  substantive  against  society, 
than  to  despoil  these  immaterial  substances,  which 
they  know  nothing  about,  of  those  inconceivable 
qualities  which  these  learned  doctors  ascribe  to  thera 
'—of  that  equipage  with  which  a  fanatical  iroagi- 
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ttation  has  furnished  them — of  those  miraculous  pro- 
perties with  which  ignorance,  fear,  and  imposture 
have  emulated  each  other  in  surrounding  them: 
thero  is  nothing  more  impious  than  to  call  forth  man's 
reason  upon  superstitious  creeds;  nothing  more  he- 
retical than  to  cheer  up  mortals  against  systems,  of 
which  the  idea  alone  is  the  source  of  all  their  sor- 
rows ;  there  is  nothing  more  pious,  nothing  more  or- 
thodox, than  to  exterminate  those  audacious  beiog:® 
who  have  had  sufficient  temerity  to  attempt  to  breaic 
an  invisible  charm,  that  keeps  the  human  species 
benumbed  in  error:  if  we  are  to  put  faith  in  the  as- 
severations of  the  hierarchy,  to  be  disposed  to  break 
man's  chains  is  to  rend  asunder  his  most  sacred 
bonds. 

In  consequence  of  these  clamours,  perpetually  re- 
novated by  the  disciples  of  imposture,  kept  constantly 
afloat  by  the  theologians,  reiterated  by  ignorance, 
those  nations,  which  reason,  in  all  ages,  has  sought 
to  undeceive)  have  never  dared  to  hearken  to  its  be- 
nevolent lessons  :  they  have  stood  aghast  at  the  very 
iname  of  physical  truth.  The  friends  of  mankind 
were  never  listened  to,  because  they  were  the  ene- 
mies to  his  superstition — the  examiners  of  the  doc- 
trines of  his  priest.  Thus  the  people  continued  to 
tremble  ;  very  few^philosophers  had  the  courage  to 
cheer  them  ;  scarcely  any  one  dared  brave  public 
opinion  ;  completely  inoculated  by  superstition,  they 
dreaded  the  power  of  imposture,  the  menaces  of  ty- 
rianny,  vy^hich  always  sought  to  uphold  themselves, )biy 
delusion.  The  yell  of  triumphant  ignorancei>  the 
rant  of  haughty  fanaticism,  at  all  times  stifled  the 
feeble  voice  of  the  disciple  of  nature ;  his  lessons 
were  quic)ily  forgotten  ;    he  was  obliged  to  keep  si* 
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IcDCc;  vvhcft  he  even  dared  to  speak,  it  was  fre^ 
quently  only  in  an  enigmatical  language,  perfectly 
unintelligible  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  How 
-should  the  uninformed,  who  with  difficulty  compass 
the  most  evident  truths,  those  that  are  the  most  dis- 
tinctly announced,  be  able  to  comprehend  the  mys- 
teries of  nature,  presented  under  half  words,  couched 
under  intricate  emblems. 

In  contemplating  the  outrageous  language  which 
is  excited  among  theologians,  by  the  opinions  of 
those  whom  they  choose  to  call  atheists  ;  in  looking 
at  the  punishments  which  at  their  instigation  were 
frequently  decreed  against  them,  should  we  not  bo 
authorized  to  conclude,  that  these  doctors  either  are 
not  so  certain  as  they  say  they  are,  of  the  infallibility 
of  their  respective  systems  ;  or  else  that  they  do  not 
consider  the  opinions  of  their  adversaries  so  absurd 
as  they  pretend  f  It  is  always  either  distrust,  weak- 
ness, or  fear,  frequently  the  whole  united,  that  ren- 
der men  cruel  ;  they  have  no  anger  against  those 
whom  they  despise  ;  they  do  not  look  upon  folly  as 
a  punishable  crime.  We  should  be  content  with 
laughing  at  an  irrational  mortal,  who  should  deny 
the  existence  of  the  sun  ;  we  should  not  think  of  pu- 
nishing him,  unless  we  had,  ourselve*,  taken  leave 
of  our  senses.  Theological  fury  never  proves  more 
than  the  imbecility  of  its  cause.  Lucian  describes 
Jupiter,  who  disputing  with  Menippus,  is  disposed 
to  strike  him  to  the  earth  with  his  thunder  ;  upon 
which  the  philosopher  says  to  him,  *'  Ah  !  thou  vex- 
est  thyself,  thou  usest  thy  thunder !  then  thou  art  in 
the  wrong."  The  inhumanity  of  these  men-monsters, 
whose  profession  it  was  to  announce  chimerical  sys- 
tetnB  to  nations,  incontestibly  proves>  that  they  alone 
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have  an  interest  in  the  invisible  powers  they  describe ; 
of  which  they  successfully  avail  themselves  to  terrify 
mortal' :  they  are  thesfe  tyrants  of  the  mind,  hov*'- 
ever,  who,  but  little  consequent  to  their  own  princi- 
ples, undo  with  one  hand  that  which  they  rear  up 
with  the  other.*  they  are  these  profound  logicians 
who,  after  having  formed  a  deity  fillied  with  good- 
ness, wisdom  and  equity,  traduce,  disgrace,  and 
completely  annihilate  him,  by  saying  he  is  cruel, 
capriciou."*,  unjust,  and  despotic:  this  granted,  these 
men  are  truly  impious  ;  decidedly  heretical. 

He  vvho  knoweth  not  this  system,  cannot  do  it  any 
injury,  consequently  cannot  be  called  impious.  "To 
be  impious,''  says  Epicurus,  "  is  not  to  take  away 
from  the  illiterate  the  gods  which  they  have;  it  is  to 
attribute  to  these  gods  the  opinions  of  the  vulgar." 
To  be  impious  is  to  insult  systems  which  we  believe; 
it  is  knowingly  to  outrage  them.  To  be  impious^  is  j 
to  admit  a  benovelentj  just  God,  at  the  same  time 
we  preach  lip  persecution  and  carnage.  To  be  im-  , 
pious,  is  to  deceive  men  in  the  name  of  a  Deity,  whom 
we  make  use  of  as  a  pretext  for  our  dwn  unworthy 
passions.  To  be  impious,  is  to  speak  falsely  on  the 
part  of  a  God,  whom  wc  suppose  to  be  the  enemy  of 
falsehood;  In  fine,  to  be  impious,  is  to  make  use  of 
the  name  of  the  Divinity  in  order  to  disturb  society— 
to  enslave  it  to  tyrants- — to  persuade  man  that  the 
cause  of  imposture  is  the  cause  of  God ;  it  is  to  im- 
pute to  God  those  crimes  which  would  annihilate 
his  divine  perfections.  To  be  impious,  and  irrational, 
at  the  same  time,  is  to  make,  by  the  aggregation  of  dis- 
crepant qual  ities,  a  mere  chimera  of  the  God  we  adore. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  be  pious,  is  to  serve  our  coun-i 
try  with  fidelity  ;  it  is  to  be  useful  to  our  fellov^-crea'^y 
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turcs  ;  to  labour  to  the  welfare  of  society.  Every 
one  can  put  in  his  claim  to  this  piety,  according  to 
his  faculties  ;  he  who  meditates  can  render  himself 
useful,  when  he  has  the  courage  to  announce  truth — 
to  attack  error — to  battle  those  prejudices  which 
everywhere  oppose  themselves  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind  ;  it  is  to  be  truly  useful,  it  is  even  a  duty,  to 
wrest  from  the  hands  of  mortals  those  homicidal  wea- 
pons which  wretched  fanatics  so  profusely  distribute 
among  them ;  it  is  highly  praiseworthy  to  deprive 
imposture  of  its  influence  ;  it  is  loving  our  neighbour 
as  ourself  to  despoil  tyranny  of  its  fatal  empire  over 
opinion,  which  at  all  times  it  so  successfully  employs 
to  elevate  knaves  at  the  expence  of  public  happiness; 
to  erect  its  power  upon  the  ruins  of  liberty;  to  esta- 
blish unruly  passions  upon  the  wreck  of  pi^blic  secu- 
rity. To  be  truly  pious,  is  religiously  to  observe  the 
wholesome  laws  of  nature ;  to  follow  up  faithfully 
those  duties  which  she  prescribes  to  us ;  in  shorty  to 
be  pious  is  to  be  humane,  equitable,  benevolent:  it 
is  to  respect  the  rights  of  mankind.  To  be  piouf?  and 
rational  at  the  same  time,  is  to  rejectthose  reveries 
which  would  be  competent  to  make  us  mistake  the 
sober  counsels  of  reason. 

Thus,  whatever  fanaticism,  whatever  imposture 
may  say,  he  who  denieth  the  solidity  of  systems 
which  have  no  other  foundation  than  an  alarmed 
imagination  ;  he  who  rejecteth  creeds  continually  in 
contradiction  with  themselves ;  he  who  banisheth 
from  his  heart,  doctrines  perpetually  wrestling  with 
nature,  always  in  hostility  with  reason,  ever  at  war 
with  the  happiness  of  man;  he,  I  repeat,  who  un- 
deceiveth  himself  on  such  dangerous  chimeras,  when 
his  conduct  shall  nfot  deviate  from  those  invariable 
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rules  which  sound  morality  dictates,  which  nature 
approves,  which  reason  prescribes,  may  be  fairly 
reputed  pious,  honest,  and  virtuous.  Because  a  man 
refuseth  to  admit  contradictory  systems,  as  well  as 
the  obscure  oracles,  which  are  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  gods,  does  it  then  follow,  that  such  a  man  re- 
fuses to  acknowledge  the  evident,  the  demonstrable 
laws  of  nature,  upon  which  he  depends,  of  which  he 
is  obliged  to  fulfil  the  necessary  duties,  under  pain 
of  being  punished  in  this  world  ;  whatever  he  may 
be  in  the  next?  It  is  true,  that  if  virtue  could  by 
any  chance  consist  in  an  ignominious  renunciation 
of  reason,  in  a  destructive  fanaticism,  in  useless  cus» 
toms,  the  atheist,  as  he  is  called,  could  not  pass  for 
a  virtuous  being  :  but  if  virtue  actually  consists  in 
doing  to  society  all  the  good  of  which  we  are  capable, 
this  raiscalTed  atheist  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  its  prac- 
tice :  his  courageous,  tender  soul,  will  not  be  found 
guilty,  for  hurting  his  legitimate  indignation  against 
prejudices,  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  the  humafa 
apecies. 

Let  us  listen,  however,  to  the  imputations  which 
the  theologians  lay  upon  those  men  they  falsely  de- 
nominate atheists  ;  let  us  coolly,  without  any  peevish 
humour,  examine  the  calumnies  which  they  vomit 
forth  against  them  :  it  appears  to  them  that  atheism, 
(as  they  call  differing  in  opinion  from  themselves,)  is 
Ihe  highest  degree  of  delirium  that  can  assail  the 
human  mind  ;  the  greatest  stretch  of  perversity  that 
can  infect  the  human  heart;  interested  in  blackening 
their  adversaries,  they  make  incredulity  the  undeni- 
able offspring  of  folly  ;  the  absolute  effect  of  crime. 
*'  We  do  not,"  say  they  tons,  "see  those  men  fall 
into  the  horrors  of  atheism,  who  have  reason  to  hope 
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the  future  state  will  be  for  them  a  state  of  happi- 
ness." In  short,  according  to  these  metaphysical 
doctors,  it  is  the  interest  of  their  passions  which 
makes  them  seek  to  doubt  systems,  at  whose  tribu- 
uals  they  are  accoutitable  for  the  abuses  of  this  Ufe; 
it  is  the  fear  of  punishment  which  is  alone  known  to 
atheists  ;  they  are  unceasingly  repeating  the  words  of 
a  Hebrew  prophet,  who  pretends  that  nothing  but 
folly  makes  men  deny  these  systems  ;  perhaps,  how- 
ever, if  he  had  suppressed  his  negation,  he  would 
have  more  closely  aproximated  the  trulh.  Doctor 
Bentley,  in  his  Folly  of  Atheismy  haslet  loose  the 
whole  Billingsgate  of  theological  spleen,  which 
he  has  scattered  about  with  all  the  venom  of  the 
most  filthy  reptiles :  if  he  and  other  expounders  are 
lo  be  believed,  "  nothing  is  blacker  than  the  heart  of 
an  atheist ;  nothing  is  more  false  than  his  mind. 
Atheism,"  according  to  them,  *'  can  only  be  the  off- 
spring of  a  tortured  conscience,  that  seeks  to  disen- 
gage itself  from  the  cause  of  its  trouble.  We  have  a 
right,'  says  Derham,  "  to  look  upon  an  atheist  as  a 
monster  among  rational  beings  ;  as  one  of  those  ex- 
traordinary productions  which  we  hardly  ever  meet 
with  in  the  whole  human  species ;  and  who,  opposing 
himself  to  all  other  men,  revolts  not  only  against  reason 
and  human  nature,  but  against  the  Divinity  himself.'' 
"We  shall  simply  reply  to  all  these  calumnies  by 
saying,  it  is  for  the  reader  to  judge  if  the  system 
which  these  men  call  atheism,  be  as  absurd  as  these 
profound  speculators  (who  are  perpetually  in  dispute 
on  the  uninformed,  ill  organized,  contradictory,  whim- 
sical productions  of  their  own  brain)  would  have  it 
believed  to  be !  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  the  system 
of  naturalism  hitherto  has  not  been  developed  in  all 
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its  extent:  unprejudiced  persons  however,  will,  at 
least,  be  enabled  to  kno  v  whether  the  author  has, 
reasoned  well  or  ill  ;  whether  or  not  he  has  attempt-" 
ed  to  disuiiise  tlie  most  important  diflficidties;  dis- 
tinctly to  >ee  if  he  has  been  disingenuous;  they  will 
be  competent  to  observe  if,  like  unto  the  enemies  of 
human  reason,  he  has  recourse  to  subterfuges,  to  so- 
phisms, to  subtle  discriminations,  which  ought  al- 
ways to  make  it  suspected  of  those  vvho  use  thera» 
either  that  they  do  not  understand  or  else  that  they  fear 
the  truth.  It  belongs  then  to  candour,  it  is  the  province  i 
of  disinterestedness,  it  is  the  duty  of  reason  to  judge, 
if  the  natural  principles  which  have  been  here  usher- 
ed to  the  world  be  destitute  of  foundation  ;  it  is  to 
these  upright  jurisconsults  that  a  disciple  of  nature 
submits  his  opinions :  he  has  a  right  to  except  against 
the  judgment  of  enthusiasm;  he  has  the  prescription 
to  enter  his  caveat  agaiust  the  decision  of  presump- 
tuous ignorance;  above  all,  he  is  entitled  to  challenge  /( 
the  verdict  of  interested  knavery.  Those  persons^ 
who  are  accustomed  to  think,  will,  at  least  find  rea- 
sons to  doubt  many  of  those  marvellous  notions,  which 
appear  as  incontestable  truths  only  to  those,  who 
have  never  assayed  them  by  the  standard  of  good 
sense. 

We  agree  with  Derham  that  atheists  are  rare ;  ! 
but  then  we  also  say,  that  superstition  has  so  dis^^ 
figured  nature,  so  entangled  her  rights — enthusiasm 
has  so  dazzled  the  human  mind-^terror  has  so  dis- 
turbed the  heart  of  man — imposture  has  so  bewil- 
dered his  imagination — tyranny  has  so  enslaved  his 
thoughts:  in  fine,  error,  ignorance,  and  delirium 
have  so  perplexed  and  confused  the  clearest  ideas, 
that  nothing  is  more  uncommon  than  to  find  men 
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who  have  sufficient  courage  to  undeceive  themselves 
on  notions  which  every  thing  conspires  to  identify 
with  their  very  existence.  Indeed,  many  theologians^ 
in  despite  of  those  bitter  invectives  with  which  they 
attempt  t^  overwhelm  the  men  they  choos6  to  call 
atheists,  appear  frequently  to  have  doubted  whether 
any  ever  existed  in  the  world.  I'ertullian,  who,  ac- 
cording to  modern  systems,  would  be  ranked  as  aa 
atheist,  because  he  admitted  a  corporeal  God,  says, 
*'  Christianity  has  dissipated  the  ignorance  in  which 
the  Pagans  were  immersed  respecting  the  divine  es- 
sence, and  there  is  not  an  ^rtizan  among  the  Christians 
who  does  not  see  God,  and  who  does  not  know  him.'* 
This  uncertainty  of  the  theologic  professors  was,  un-^ 
questionably,  founded  upon  those  absurd  ideas, 
which  they  ascribe  to  their  adversaries,  whom  they 
have  unceasingly  accused  with  attributing  every 
thing  to  chance-' — to  blind  causes — to  dead,  inert 
matter,  incapable  of  self-action.  We  have,  I  think, 
sufficiently  justified  the  partisans  of  nature  against 
these  ridiculous  accusations  ;  we  have  throughout 
the  whole  proved,  and  we  repeat  it,  that  chance  is  a 
word  devoid  of  sense,  which  as  well  as  all  other  un- 
intelligible words,  announces  nothing  but  ignorance  of 
actual  causes.  We  have  demonstrated  that  matter  is 
not  dead  ;  that  nature,  essentially  active  and  self-ex- 
istent, has  sufficient  energy  to  produce  all  the  beings 
which  she  contains — all  the  phenomena  we  behold. 
■We  have,  throughoiit,  made  it  evident  that  this  cause 
is  much  more  tangible,  more  easy  of  comprehension, 
than  the  inconceivable  theory  to  which  theology  as- 
signs these  stupendous  effects.  We  have  repre- 
sented, that  the  incomprehensibility  of  natural  effects 
was  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  assigning  to  them  a 
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system  still  more  incomprehensible  than  any  of  those 
of  which,  at  least,  we  have  a  slight  knowledge.  In 
fine,  if  the  incomprehensibility  of  a  system  does  not 
authorize  the  denial  of  its  existence,  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  incompatibility  of  the  attributes 
with  which  it  is  clothed,  authorizes  the  assertion, 
that  those  which  unite  them  cannot  be  any  thing 
more  than  chimeras,  of  which  the  existence  is  im- 
possible. J 
This  granted,  We  shall  be  competent  to  fix  the 
sense  that  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  name  of  athe- 
ist; which,  notwithstanding,  the  theologians  lavish 
on  all  those  who  deviate  in  any  thing  from  their 
opinions.  If,  by  atheist,  be  designated  a  man  who  \ 
denieth  the  existence  of  a  power  inherent  in  matter,//  / 
without  which  we  cannot  conceive  nature,  and  if  it 
be  to  this  power  that  the  name  of  God  is  given,  ihen 
there  do  not  exist  any  atheists,  and  the  word  under 
which  they  are  denominated  would  only  announce 
fools.  But  if  by  atheists  be  understood  men  with^ 
out  enthusiasm;  who  are  guided  by  experience;- 
who  follow  the  evidence  of  their  senses ;  who  see 
nothing  in  nature  but  what  they  actually  find  to 
have  existence,  or  that  which  they  are  capacitated 
to  know;  who  neither  do,  nor  can  perceive  any  thing 
but  matter  essentially  active,  moveable,  diversely 
combined,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  various  proper- 
ties, capable  of  producing  all  the  beings  who  display 
themselves  to  our  visual  faculties  :  if  by  atheists  be 
understood  natural  philosophers,  who  are  convinced 
that  without  recurring  to  chimerical  causes,  they  can 
explain  every  thing,  simply  by  the  laws  of  motion  ; 
by  the  relation  subsisting  between  beings  ;  by  their 
aflSinities  ;    by  their  analogies  ^    by  their  aptitude  to 
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atlraciion  ;  by  their  repulsive  powers  ;  by  their  pro-* 
portions  ;  by  their  combinations  ;  by  their  decompo- 
sition: if  by  atheists  be  me^nt  these  persons  who  do 
not  understand  what  Pnetcmnto/of:'//  is  ;  who  do  not 
perceive  the  necessity  of  spiritualizinsr,  or  of  render- 
ing incomprehensible,  those  corpora  il  sensible,  na- 
tural causes,  which  they  see  act  uniformly  ;  who  do 
not  find  it  requisite  to  separate  the  motive-power 
from  the  universe;  who  do  n<>i  see,  thai  to  a>cnbe 
this  power  to  an  iaimateriai  substance,  to  that  whose 
essence  is  from  thenceforth  totally  inconceivable,  is 
a  means  of  becoming  more  familiar  with  it:  if  by 
atheists  are  to  be  pourtrayed  tho*e  men  who  iitirenu- 
ously  admit  that  iheir  mind  can  neither  receive  nor 
reconcile  the  union  of  the  nesative  attributes  and 
the  theological  abstractions,  with  the  human  aud 
moral  qualities  which  are  given  to  the  Divinity ;  or 
those  men  who  pretend  that  from  such  an  incom- 
patible alliance,  there  could  only  result  an  imaginary 
being;  seeing  that  a  pure  spirit  is  dexlitute  of  the 
organs  necessary  to  exercise  the  qualities,  to  give 
play  to  the  faculties  of  human  nature:  if  by  atheists 
are  described  those  men  who  reject  systems,  whose 
odious  and  discrepant  qualities  are  solely  calculated 
to  disturb  the  human  species — to  plunge  it  into  very 
prejudicial  follies:  if,  I  repeat  it,  thinkers  of  this 
.  description  are  those  who  are  called  atheists,  it  is 
^  not  possible  to  doubt  their  existence;  and  their  num- 
ber would  be  considerable,  if  the  light  of  sound 
natural  philosophy  was  more  generally  diffused ;  if 
the  torch  of  reason  burnt  more  distinctly;  or  if  it 
was  not  obscured  by  the  theological  bushel :  from 
thence,  however,  they  would  be  considered  neither 
as  irrational,  nor  as  furious  beings,  but  as  men  de- 
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void  of  prejudice,  of  whose  opinions,  or  if  they  pre- 
fer it,  whose  ignorance,  would  be  much  more  useful 
to  the  human  race,  than  those  ideal  sciences,  those 
vain  hypotheses,  which  for  so  many  ages  have  been 
the  actual  causes  of  ail  man's  tribulation. 

Doctor  Cudworth,  in  his  Intellectual  System,  reck^ 
ons  four  species  of  atheists  among  the  ancients. 

First. — -The  disciples  of  Anaximander,  called  Hy- 
lopathians,  who  attributed  every  thing  to  matter 
destitute  of  feeling.  His  doctrine  was,  that  men 
were  born  of  earth  united  with  water,  and  vivified 
by  the  beams  of  the  sun  ;  his  crime  seems  to  have 
been,  that  he  made  the  first  geographical  maps  and 
sun-dials  ;  declared  the  earth  moveable  and  of  a  cy- 
lindrical form. 

Secondly.— -The  Atomists,  or  the  disciples  of  De- 
mocritus,  n  ho  attribute  every  thing  to  the  concur- 
rence of  atoms.  His  crime  was,  having  first  taught 
that  the  milky  way  was  occasioned  by  the  confused 
light  from  a  multitude  of  stars. 

Thirdly,^ — ^The  Stoics,  or  the  disciples  of  Zeno, 
who  admitted  a  blind  nature  acting  after  certain 
laws.  His  crime  appears  to  be,  that  he  practised 
virtue  with  unwearied  perseverance,  and  taught  that 
this  quality  alone  would  render  mankind  happy. 

Fourthly. —  rhe  Hylozqists,  or  the  disciples  of 
Strato,  who  attributed  life  to  matter.  His  crime 
consisted  in  being  one  of  the  most  acute  natural  phi- 
losophers of  his  day,  enjoying  high  favour  witfi 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  an  intelligent  prince,  whofe 
preceptor  he  was. 

If,  however,   by    atheists,    are  meant  those  men, 

vho  are  obliged  to  avow,  that  they  have  not  one  idea 

of  the  system  they  adore,  or  which  they  announce  to 
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Others  ;  who  cannot  give  an;y  satisfactory  account, 
either  of  the  nature  or  of  the  essence  of  their  inima-< 
terial  substances ;  who  can  never  agree  amongst 
themselves  on  the  proofs  which  they  adduce  in  sup^ 
port  of  their  system  ;  on  the  qualities  or  on  the  modes 
of  action  of  their  incorporeities,  whicli  by  dint  of 
negations  they  render  a  mere  nothing  ;  who  either 
prostrate  themselves,  or  cause  others  to  bow  down, 
before  the  absurd  fictions  of  their  own  delirium  :  if, 
I  say,  by  atheists,  be  denominated  men  of  this  stamp, 
we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  allowing,  that  the 
world  is  filled  with  them  :  vve  shall  even  be  obliged 
to  place  in  this  number  some  of  the  most  active  the- 
ologians, who  are  unceasingly  reasoning  upon  that 
which  they  do  not  understand ;  who  are  eternally 
disputing  upon  points  which  they  cannot  demon- 
strate; who  by  their  contradictions  very  efficaciously 
ynderminfe  their  own  systems  ;  who  annihilate  all 
their  own  assertions  of  perfection,  by  the  numberless 
imperfections  with  which  they  clothe  them  ;  who 
rebel  against  their  gods,  by  the  atrocious  character 
under  which  ihcy  depict  them.  In  short,  we  shall 
be  able  to  consider  as  true  atheists,  those  credulous, 
weak  persons,  who  upon  hearsay  and  from  tradition, 
bend  the  knee  before  idols,  of  whom  they  have  no 
other  ideas,  than  those  which  are  furnished  them  by 
their  spiritual  guides,  who  themselves  acknowledge 
that  they  comprehend  nothing  about  the  matter. 

What  has  been  said  amply  proves  that  the  theo- 
logians themselves  have  not  always  known  the  sense 
they  could  affix  to  the  word  atheist;  they  have 
vaguely  attacked,  in  an  indistinct  manner,  calum- 
niated with  it,  those  persons  whose  sentiments  and 
principles  were  opposed  to  their  own.    Indeed,  we 
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find  that  these  sublime  professors,  always  infatuated 
with  their  own  particular  opinions,  have  frequently 
been  extremely  lavish  in  their  accusations  of  atheism, 
against  all  those  whom  they  felt  a  desire  to  injure  ; 
whose  characters  it  was  their  pleasure  to  paint  in  un- 
favourable colours  ;  whose  doctrines  they  wished  to 
blacken  ;  whose  systems  they  sought  to  render  odi- 
ous: they  were  certain  of  alarming  the  illiterate,  of 
rousing  the  antipathies  of  the  silly,  by  a  loose  impu- 
tation, or  by  a  word,  to  which  ignorance  attaches  the 
idea  of  horror,  merely  because  it  is  unacquainted  with 
its  true  sense.  Jn  consequence  of  this  policy,  it  has 
been  no  uncommon  spectacle  to  see  the  partizans  of 
the  same  sect,  the  adorers  of  the  same  gods,  recipro- 
cally treat  each  other  as  atheists,  in  the  fervour  of 
their  theological  quarrels ;  to  be  an  atheist,  in  this 
sense,  is  not  to  have,  in  every  point,  exactly  the  same 
opinions  as  those  with  whom  we  dispute,  either  on 
superstitious  or  religious  subjects.  In  all  times  the 
uninformed  have  considered  those  as  atheists,  who 
did  not  think  upon  the  Divinity  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  guides  whom  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  follow.  Socrates,  the  adorer  of  a  unique 
God,  was  no  more  than  an  atheist  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Athenian  people. 

Still  more,  as  we  have  already  observed,  those  per- 
sons have  frequently  been  accused  of  atheism,  who 
have  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  establish  the  exist- 
ence of  the  gods,  but  who  have  not  produced  satis- 
factory proofs:  \^hen  their  enemies  wished  to  take 
advantage  of  them,  it  was  easy  to  make  them  pass 
for  atheists,  who  had  wickedly  betrayed  their  cause, 
by  defending  it  too  feebly.  The  theologians  have  fre- 
quently been  very  highly  incensed  against  those  who 
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believed  they  had  discovered  the  most  forcible  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  their  gods,  because  they  were 
obliged  to  discover  that  their  adversaries  could  make 
very  contrary  inductions  frono  their  propositions;  they 
did  not  perceive  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  not 
to  lay  themselves  open  to  attack,  in  establishing 
principles  visibly  founded  upon  that  which  each  man 
sees  variously.  Thus  Paschal  says,  *'  I  have  exam- 
ined  if  this  God,  of  whom  all  the  world  speaks,  might 
not  have  left  some  marks  of  himself.  I  look  every 
where,  and  every  where  I  see  nothing  but  obscurity. 
Nature  offers  one  nothing,  that  may  not  be  a  matter 
of  doubt  and  inquietude.  If  I  saw  nothing  in  nature 
which  indicated  a  Divinity,  I  should  determine  with 
myself,  to  believe  nothing  abo«t  it.  If  every  where 
I  saw  the  sign  of  a  creator,  I  should  repose  myself 
in  peace,  in  the  belief  of  one.  But  seeing  too  much 
to  deny,  and  too  little  to  assure  me  of  his  existence, 
I  am  in  a  situation  that  I  lament,  and  in  which  I 
^9,ve  an  hundred  times  wished,  that  ifa  God  doth 
sustain  nature,  he  would  give  unequivocal  marks  of 
it,  and  that  if  the  signs  which  he  bath  givep  be  de*^ 
ceitful,  that  he  would  suppress  them  entirely;  that 
he  said  ^11  or  nothing,  to  the  end  that  I  might  see, 
which  side  I  ought  to  follow." 

In  a  w^ord,  tbpse  who  have  most  vigorously  laken^ 
Up  the  cause  of  the  theological  systems,  have  been 
taxed  with  atheism  and  irreligion  ;  the  most  zealous 
partizaris  have  been  looked  upon  as  deserters^  have 
been  contemplated  as  traitors;  the  most  orthodox 
theolpgians  have  not  been  able  to  guarantee  them- 
selves from  this  reproach  ;  they  have  nratually  bespat- 
tered each  other;  prodigally  lavished,  with  malig- 
flaot feciprocity,  the  most  abusive  terms:  nearly  all 
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have,  without  doubt,  merited  these  invectives,  if  in 
the  term  atheist  be  included  those  men  who  have 
not  any  idea  of  their  various  systems,  that  does  not 
destroy  itself,  whenever  they  are  willing  to  submit  it 
to  the  touchstone  of  reason.  From  vvhence  we  may 
conclude,  without  subjecting  ourselves  to  the  re- 
proach of  being  hasty,  that  error  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  investigation  ;  that  it  will  not  pass  the  ordeal 
of  comparison  ;  that  it  is  in  its  hues  a  perfect  cha- 
melion  ;  that  consequently  it  can  never  do  more  than 
lead  to  the  most  absurd  deductions:  that  the  most 
ingenuous  systems,  when  they  have  their  foundations 
in  hallucination,  crumble  like  dust  under  the  rude 
hand  of  the  assayer  ;  that  the  most  sublimated  doc* 
trines,  when  they  lack  the  substantive  quality  of 
rectitude,  evaporate  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  sturdy 
examiner,  who  tries  them  in  the  crucible:  that  it  is  not 
by  levelling  abusive  language  against  those  who  in- 
vestigate sophisticated  theories,  they  will  either  be 
purged  of  their  absurdities,  acquire  solidity,  or  find 
an  establishment  to  give  them  perpetuity  ;  that  moral 
obliquities  can  never  be  made  rectilinear  by  the  mere 
application  of  unintelligible  terms,  or  by  the  incon- 
siderate jumble  of  discrepant  properties,  however 
gaudy  the  assemblage  :  in  short,  that  the  only  crite- 
riop  pf  truth  is,  that  it  it  is  ever  consistent  ivith  itself. 
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CHAP.    XIL 


Is  what  is  termed  Atheism  compatible  2viih  Mofatity't 


After  having  proved  the  existence  of  those  whom 
the  superstitious  bi^ot,  the  heated  theologian,  the 
inconsequent  theist,  calls  atheists,  let  Us  return  to 
the  calumnies  which  are  so  profusely  showered  upon 
them  by  the  deicolists^  According  to  Abady,  in  bis 
Treaiise  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion^  "  an 
atheist  cannot  be  virtuous  i  to  hini  virtue  is  only  a 
chimera ;  probity  no  more  than  a  vain  scruple ;  honesty 
nothing  but  foolishness  ; — h«  knoweth  no  other  law 
than  his  interest :  where  this  sentiment  prevails,  con^ 
science  is  only  a  prejudice ;  the  law  of  nature  only  aii 
illusion ;  right  no  more  than  an  error ;  benevolence 
hath  no  longer  any  foundation  ;  the  bonds  of  society 
are  loosened ;  the  ties  of  fidelity  are  removed  ;  friend 
is  ready  to  betray  friend  ;  the  citizen  to  deliver  up 
his  country  ;  the  son  to  assassinate  his  father^  in 
order  to  enjoy  his  inheritance,  whenever  they  shall 
find  occasion,  and  that  authority  or  silence  shall 
shield  them  from  the  arm  of  the  secular  power,  which 
alone  is  to  be  feared.  The  most  inviolable  rights, 
and  most  sacred  laws,  must  no  longer  be  considered, 
except  as  dreams  and  visions."  Such,  perhaps, 
Vvrould  be  the  conduct,  not  of  a  feeling,  thinking,  re- 
flecting being,  susceptible  of  reason ;  but  of  a  fero- 
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brute,  of  an  irrational  wretch,  who  should  not  have 
any  idea  of  the  natural  relations  which  subsist  be- 
tween beings,  reciprocally  necessary  to  each  other's 
happiness.  Can  it  actually  be  supposed,  that  a  man 
capable  of  experience,  furnished  with  the  faintest 
glimmerings  of  sound  sense,  would  lend  himself  to 
the  conduct  which  is  here  ascribed  to  the  atheist ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  a  man  who  is  conversant  with  the 
evidence  of  facts ;  who  ardently  seeks  after  truth  ; 
who  is  sufficiently  susceptible  of  reflection,  to  un- 
deceive himself  by  reasoning  upx)n  those  prejudices 
which  every  one  strives  to  shew  him  as  important , 
which  all  voices  endeavour  to  announce  to  him  as 
sacred  ?  Can  itj  I  repeat,  be  supposed,  that  any  en- 
lightened, any  polished  society,  contains  a  citizen  so 
completely  blind,  not  to  acknowledge  his  most  natu- 
ral duties  ;  so  very  absurd,  not  to  admit  his  dearest 
interests  ;  so  completely  besotted  not  to  perceive  the 
danger  he  incurs  in  incessantly  disturbing  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  or  in  following  no  other  rule,  than  his 
momentary  appetites'?  Is  not  every  human  being 
who  reasons  in  the  least  possible  manner,  obliged  to 
feel  that  society  is  advantageous  to  him  ;  that  he 
hath  need  of  assistance  ;  that  the  esteem  of  his  fel- 
lows is  necessary  to  his  own  individual  happiness ; 
provoked,  that  he  has  every  thing  to  fear  from  the 
wrath  of  his  associates  ;  that  th©  laws  menace  who- 
ever shall  dare  to  infringe  them  ?  Every  man  who 
has  received  a  virtuous  education,  who  has  in  his  in- 
fancy ex  j^erienced  the  tender  cares  of  a  parent;  who 
has  in  consequence  tasted  the  sweets  of  friendship  ; 
who  has  received  kindness  ;  who  knows  the  worth  of 
benevolence;  who  sets  a  just  value  npon  equity; 
who  feels  the  pleasure  which  the  affection  of  our  fel- 
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low  creatures  procures  for  us  ;  who  endures  the  in- 
conveniences which  result  frona  their  aversion; 
who  smarts  under  the  sting;  which  is  inflicted  by 
their  scorn,  is  obliged  to  tremble  at  losing  by  his 
measures,  such  manifest  advantages — at  incurring 
such  imminent  danger.  Will  not  the  hatred  of 
others,  the  fear  of  punishment,  his  own  contismpt  of 
himself,  disturb  his  repose  every  time  that,  turning 
inwardly  upon  his  own  conduct,  he  shall  contemplate 
it  under  the  same  perspective  as  does  his  neighbour? 
fs  there  then  no  remorse  but  for  those  who  believe  in 
incomprehensible  systems'?  Is  the  idea  that  we  are 
under  the  eye  of  beirisrs  of  whom  we  have  but  vao^ue 
notions,  more  forcible  than  the  thought  that  we  are 
viewed  by  our  fellow  men  ;  than  the  fear  of  being 
detected  by  ourselves  ;  than  the  dread  of  exposure; 
than  the  cruel  necessity  of  blooming  despicable  iii 
our  cwn  eyes  ;  than  the  wretched  alternative,  to  be 
constrained  to  blush  guiltily,  when  we  reflect  on  our 
wild  career,  and  the  sentiments  which  it  must  infal-^ 
libly  inspire?  «i?    ,fcii>.i.')Hi!fi  orf  l' 

This  granted,  we  shall  reply  deliberately  io  this 
Abady,  that  an  atheist  is  a  man  who  understands 
nature,  who  studies  her  laws;  who  knows  his  own 
nature ;  who  feels  what  it  imposes  upon  him.  Aii 
atheist  hath  experience ;  this  experience  proves  to 
him  every  moment  that  vice  can  injure  him  ;  that  his 
most  concealed  faults,  his  most  secret  dispositions, 
may  be  detected— may  display  his  character  in  open 
day  ;  this  experience  proves  to  him  that  society  is 
useful  to'  his  happiness;  that  his  interest  authori- 
tatively demands  he  should  attach  himself  to  the 
country  that  protects  hini,  \Vhich  enables  him  to  en- 
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joy  in  security  the  benefits  of  nature  ;  every   thing 
shews  him  that  in  order  to  be  happy  he  must  make 
himself  beloved  ;  that  his  parent  is  for  him  the  most 
certain  of  friends  ;   that  ingratitude  would  remove 
him  from  his  benefactor;  that  justice  is  necessary  to 
the  inaintenance  of  every  association  ;  that  no  man, 
whatever  may  be  his  power,  can  be  content  with  hira^ 
self,  when  he  knows  he  is  an  object  of  public  hatred. 
He   who   has    maturely  reflected    upon   himself, 
upon  his  own  nature,  upon  that  of  his   associates, 
upon  his  own  wants,  upon  the  means  of  procuring 
them,  cannot  prevent  himself  from  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  his  duties — from  discovering  the  obli* 
gations  he  owes  to  himself,  as  well  as  those  which 
he  owes  to  others  ;  from  thence  he  has  morality,  he 
has  actual  motives  to  confirm  himself  to  its  dictates  ; 
hd  is  obliged  to  feel,  that  these  duties  are  imperi- 
ous :  if  his  reason  be  not  disturbed  by  blind  passions, 
if  his  mind  be  not  contaminated  by  vicious  habits,  he 
will  find  that  virtue  is  the  surest  road  to  felicity. 
The  atheists,   as  they  are  styled,  or  the   fatalists, 
build  their  system  upon  necessity:  thus,  their  moral 
speculations,  founded  upon  the  nature  of  things,  are 
at  least  much  more  permanent,  much  more  invari- 
able, than  those  which  only  rest  upon  syMems  that 
alter  their  aspect  according  to  the  various  dispositi- 
ons of  their  adherents— -in  conformity  with  the  way- 
ward passions  of  those  who  contemplate  them.     The 
essence  of  things,  and  the  immutable  laws  of  nature, 
are  not  subject  to  fluctuate;  it  is  imperative  with 
the   atheist,   as   he   is    facetiously    called    by    the 
theologian,  to  call  whatever  injures  himself  either 
vice  or  folly ;  to  designate  tliat  which  injures  others^ 
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crime ;  to  describe  all  that  is  advantageous  to  lo- 
ciety,  every  thing  which  contributes  to  its  permaueat 
happiness,  virtue. 

It  will  be  obvious,  then,  that  the  principles  of  the 
miscalled  atheist  are  much  less  liable  to  be  shaken, 
than  those  of  the  enthusiast,  who  shall  have  studied 
Abady  from  his  earliest  infancy ;  who  should  haT© 
devoted  not  only  his  days,  but  his  nights,  to  glean- 
ing the  scanty  portion  of  actual  information  that  he 
scatters  through  his  volumes;  they  will  have  a  much 
more  substantive  foundation  than  those  of  the  theo- 
logian, who  shall  construct  his  morality  upon  the 
harlequin  scenery  of  systems  that  so  frequently 
change,  even  in  his  own  distempered  brain.  If  the 
atheist,  as  they  please  to  call  those  who  differ  in 
opinion  with  themselves,  objects  to  the  correctness, 
of  their  systems,  he  cannot  deny  his  own  existence, 
nor  that  of  beings  similar  to  himself,  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded  ;  he  cannot  doubt  the  reciprocity  of  the 
relations  that  subsist  between  them ;  he  cannot 
question  the  duties  which  spring  out  of  these  re- 
lations ;  Pyrrhonism,  then,  cannot  enter  his  mind 
wpon  the  actual  principles  of  morality ;  which  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  science  of  the  relations  of  beings 
living  together  in  society. 

If,  however,  satisfied  with  a  barren,  speculative 
knowledge  of  his  duties,  the  atheist  of  the  theologian 
should  not  apply  them  in  his  conduct — if>  hurried 
along  by  the  current  of  his  ungovernable  passions — 
if,  borne  forward  by  criminal  habits — -if,  abandoned 
to  shameful  vices — if,  possessing  a  vicious  tempera- 
ment, which  he  has  not  been  sedulous  to  correct — if, 
lending  himself  to  the  stream  of  outrageous  desires, 
he  appears  to  forget  his  moral  obligations,  it  by  no 
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me^aiis  follows,  either  that  he  hath,  no  principles,  of 
that  liis  principles  are  false :  it  can  onls  be  con- 
cluded from  such  conduct,  that  in  the  intoxication  of 
bis  passions,  in  the  delirium  of  his  habits,  in  the 
confusion  of  his  reason,  he  does  not  give  activity  to 
doctrines  grounded  upon  truth  ;  that  he  forgets  to 
give  currency  to  ascertained  principles;  that  he  may 
follow  those  propensities  which  lead  him  astray.  In 
this,  indeed,  he  will  have  dreadfully  descended  to 
the  miserable  level  of  the  theologian,  but  he  will 
nevertheless  find  him  the  partner  of  his  folly— the 
partaker  of  his  insanity — the  companion  of  his 
crime. 

Nothing  is,  perhaps,  more  common  fimong  raen^ 
than  a  very  marKed  discrepancy  between  the  mind  and 
the  heart ;  that  is  to  say,  between  the  temperament, 
the  passions,  the  habits,  the  caprices,  the  imagination, 
and  the  judgment,  assisted  by  reflection.  Nothing 
is,  in  factj  more  rare,  than  to  find  these  harmoniously 
running  upon  all  fours  with  each  other;  it  is,  how- 
ever, only  when  they  do,  that  we  see  speculation  in- 
fluence practice.  The  most  certain  virtues  are  those 
which  are  founded  upon  the  temperament  of  man. 
Indeed,  do  we  not  every  day  behold  mortals  in  con-^ 
tradiction  with  themselves]  Does  not  their  more 
sober  judgment  unceasingly  condemn  the  extrava- 
gancies to  which  their  undisciplined  passions  delirer 
them  up?  In  short,  doth  not  every  thing  prove  t@ 
us  hourly,  that  men,  with  the  very  best  theory,  have 
sometimes  the  very  worst  practice  ;  that  others  with 
the  most  vicious  theory,  frequently  adopt  the  most 
amiable  line  of  conduct?  In  the  blindest  systems^ 
in  the  most  atrocious  superstitions,  in  those  which 
are  most  contrary  to  reason,  we  meet  with  virtuous 
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men,  the  mildness  of  whose  character,  the  sensibility 
of  whose  hearts,  the  excellence  of  whose  tempera- 
ment, re  conducts  them  to  humanity,  makes  them 
fall  back  upon  the  laws  of  nature,  in  despite  of  their 
furious  theories.  A  mono'  the  adorers  of  the  most 
cruel,  vindictive,  jealous  godsj  are  found  peaceable 
souls,  who  are  enemies  to  persecution  ;  who  set  their 
faces  against  violence;  who  are  decidedly  opposed 
to  cruelty  :  among  the  disciples  of  a  God  filled  with 
mercy,  abounding  in  clemency,  are  seen  barbarous 
monsters ;  inhuman  cannibals :  nevertheless,  both 
the  one  and  the  other  acknowledge,  that  their  gods 
ought  to  serve  them  for  a  model.  Wherefore,  then, 
do  they  not  in  all  things  conform  themselves?  It  is 
because  the  most  wicked  systems  cannot  always 
corrupt  a  virtuous  soul  ;  that  those  which  are 
most  bland,  most  gentle  in  their  precepts,  cannot 
alvvays  restrain  hearts  driven  along  by  the  impetu- 
osity of  vice.  The  organization  will,  perhaps,  be 
alvvays  more  potential  than  either  superstition  or  re- 
ligion. Present  objects,  momentary  interests,  root- 
ed habits,  public  opinion,  have  much  more  efficacy 
than  unintelligible  theories,  than  imaginary  systems, 
which  themselves  depend  upon  the  organic  structure 
,  of  the  human  frame. 

The  point  in  question  then  is,  to  examine  if  the 
principles  of  the  atheist,  as  he  is  erroneously  called, 
be  true,  and  not  whether  his  conduct  be  commend- 
able ?  An  atheist,  having  an  excellent  theory,  found- 
ed upon  nature,  grafted  upon  experience,  constructed 
upon  reason,  who  delivers  himself  up  to  excesses, 
dangerous  to  himself,  injurious  to  society,  is,  with- 
out doubt,  an  inconsistent  man.  But  he'^^s  not  more 
to  be  feared  than  a  superstitious  bigot;  than  a  zealous 
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enthusiast ;  Of  than  even  a  religious  man,  who,  be- 
lieving  in  a  good,  confiding  in  an  equitable,  relying  on 
a  perfect  God,  does  not  scruple  to  commit  the  most 
frightful  devastations  in  his  nande.  An  atheistical  ty- 
rant would  assuredly  not  be  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
a  fanatical  despot.  An  incredulous  philosopher,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  mischievous  a  bein^  as  an  enthusiastic 
priest,  who  either  fans  the  flame  of  discord  among 
his  fellow  subjects,  or  rises  in  rebellion  against  his 
legitimate  monarch.  Would,  then,  an  atheist  clothed 
with  power,  be  equally  dangerous  as  a  persecuting 
priest-ridden  king;  as  a  savage  inquisitor;  as  a 
whimsical  devotee ;  or,  as  a  morose  bigot  ?  These 
are  assuredly  more  numerous  in  the  world  than 
atheists,  as  they  are  ludicrously  termed,  whose 
opinions,  or  whose  vices  are  far  from  being  in  a  con- 
dition to  have  an  influence  upon  society ;  which  is 
ever  too  much  hoodwinked  by  the  priest,  too  much 
blinded  by  prejudice,  too  much  the  slave  of  super- 
stition, to  be  disposed  to  give  them  a  patient  hearing. 
An  intemperate^  voluptuous  atheist,  is  not  more' 
dangerous  to  society  than  a  superstitious  bigot,  who 
knows  how  to  connect  licentiousness^  punic  faith,  in- 
gratitude, libertinism,  corruption  of  morals,  with  his 
theological  notions.  Can  it,  however,  be  ingeniously 
imagined,  that  a  man,  because  he  is  falsely  termed 
an  atheist,  or  because  he  does  not  subscribe  to  th» 
vengeance  of  the  most  contradictory  systems,  will 
therefore  be  a  profligate  debauchee,  malicious,  and 
persecuting ;  that  he  will  corrupt  the  wife  of  his 
friend  ;  will  turn  his  own  wife  adrift ;  will  consume 
both  his  time  and  his  money  in  the  most  frivolous 
gratificatic'tis ;  will  be  the  slave  to  the  most  childish 
amusements;   the  companion  of  the  most  dissolute 
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men ;  that  he  will  discard  all  his  old  friends ;  that 
he  will  select  his  bosom  confidents  from  the  brazen 
betrayers  of  their  pative  land— from  among  the  hoary 
despoilers  of  connubial  happiness- — from  out  of  the 
ranks  of  veteran  gamblers ;  that  he  will  either  break 
into  his  neighbour's  dwelling,  or  cut  his  throat;    in 
short,  that  he  will  lend  himself  to  all  those  excesses, 
the  most  injurious  to  society,  the  most  prejudicial  to 
himself,  the  most  deserving  public  castigation '?  The 
blemishes  ©f  an  atheist,  then,  as  the  theologian  styles 
him,  have  not  anything  more  extraordinary  in  them 
than  those  of  the  superstitious  man ;    they  possess 
nothing  with  which  his  doctrine  can  be  fairly  re- 
proached.    A  tyrant,    who  should   be  incredulous, 
would  not  be  a  more  incommodious  scourge  to  his 
subjects,    thap   a  theological  autocrat,  who  should 
wield  his  sceptre  to  the  misery  of  his  people.  Would 
the  nation  ofthe  latter  feel  more  happy,  from  the  mere 
eircuntstance  that  the  tyger  who  governed  it  believed 
in    the    piost  abstract    systems,    heaped    the    most 
sumptuous  presents  on  the  priests,  and   humiliated 
himself  at  their  shrine?    At  least  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, according  to  the  shewing  of  the  theologian 
himself,  that  under  the  dominion  of  the  atheist,  a 
nation  would  not  have  to  apprehend    superstitious 
vexations ;    to  dread    persecutions  for   opinion ;    to 
fear  proscriptions  for  illrdigested  systems ;    neither 
would  it  witness  those  strange  outrages  that  have 
sometimes  been  compaitted  for  the  interests  of  heaven, 
even  under  the  mildest  monarcbs.     If  it  was  the  vic- 
tim tp  the  turbulent  passions  of  an  unbelieving  prince, 
the  sacrifice  to  the  folly  of  a  sovereign  who  should 
be  an  infidel,  it  would  not,  at  least,  suffer  from  bis 
b!in4  infatuatioBj  for  theological  isystems  whiph  he 
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does  not  understand;  nor  froqn  his  fanalical  zeal, 
whifih  of  all  the  passions  that  infest  raonarchs,  is 
ever  the  raost  destructive,  always  the  most  dangerrr 
ous.  An  atheistical  tyrant,  who  should  persecute 
for  opinions,  would  be  a  man  not  consistent  with  his 
own  principles;  he  could  not  exist ;  he  would  not, 
indeed,  according  to  the  theologian,  be  an  atheist: 
at  most,  he  would  only  furnish  one  more  example, 
that  mortals  much  more  frequently  follow  the  blind 
inapulse  of  their  passions,  the  more  immediate  stimu- 
lus of  their  interest,  the  irresistible  torrent  of  their 
temperament,  than  their  speculations,  however  grave, 
however  wise.  Jt  is,  at  least,  evident,  that  an  athe- 
ist has  one  pretext  less  than  a  credulous  prince,  for 
exercising  his  natural  wickedness. 

Indeed,  if  men  condescended  to  examine  things 
coolly,  they  would  find  that  on  this  earth  the  name 
of  God  is  but  too  frequently  made  use  of  as  a  motive 
to  indulge  the  worst  of  human  passions.  Ambition, 
imposture,  and  tyranny,  Ijave  often  foraged  a  league 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  influence,  to  the  end  that 
they  might  blind  the  people,  and  bend  then?  beneath 
a  galling  yoke :  the  monarch  sometimes  {employs  it  to 
give  a  divine  lustre  to  bis  person — the  sanction  of 
heaven  to  his  rights— the  confidence  of  its  votaries 
to  his  most  unjust,  most  extravagant  ^hims.  The 
priest  frequently  uses  it  to  give  currency  to  hjs  pre- 
tensions, to  the  end  that  he  may  with  impunity  gra- 
tify his  avarice,  minister  to  his  pride,  secure  hisinder 
pendence.  The  vindictive,  enraged,  sqperstitious 
being,  introduces  the  cause  of  his  gods,  that  he  may 
give  free  scope  to  his  fury,  which  he  qualifies  with 
zreal.  In  short,  superstition  becomes  dangerous,  be^ 
causeit  justifies  those  passions,  lends  legitimacy  tp 
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those  Grimes,  holds  forth  as  commendable  those  ex- 
cesses, of  which  it  does  not  fail  to  gather  the  fruit : 
according  to  its  ministers,  every  thing  is  permitted 
to  revenge  the  most  hio:h  :  thus  the  name  of  the  Di- 
vinity  is  made  use  of  to  authorize  the  most  baneful 
actions,  to  palliate  the  most  injurious  transgressions. 
The  atheist,  as  he  is  called,  when  he  commits  crimes^ 
cannot,  at  leasts  pretend  that  it  is  his  gods  who  com- 
mand them,  or  who  clothe  them  with  the  mantle  of 
their  approval :  this  is  the  excuse  the  superstitious 
being  offers  for  his  perversity  ;  the  tyrant  for  his  per- 
secutions ;  the  priest  for  his  cruelty,  and  for  his  sedi- 
tion ;  the  fanatic  for  the  ebullition  of  his  boiling 
passions  ;  the  penitent  for  his  inutility. 

'■  They  are  not,"  says  Bayle,  "  the  general  opi- 
nions of  the  mind,  but  the  passions,  which  determine 
US  to  act."  Atheism,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  system  whi^^h 
will  not  make  a  good  man  wicked  ;  but  it  may,  per- 
haps, make  a  wicked  man  good.  "  Those,''  says  the 
same  author,  "  who  embraced  the  sect  of  Epicurus, 
did  not  become  debauchees  because  they  had  adopt- 
ed the  doctrine  of  Epicurus  ;  they  only  lent  them^ 
selves  lo  the  system,  then  badly  understood,  because 
ihey  were  debauchees.''  In  the  same  manner,  a  per- 
verse man  may  embrace  atheism,  because  he  will 
flatter  himself,  that  this  system  will  give  full  scope 
to  his  passions:  he  will  nevertheless  be  deceived. 
Atheism,  as  it  is  called,  if  well  understood,  is  found- 
ed upon  nature  and  upon  reason,  which  never  can, 
like  superstition,  either  justify  or  expiate  the  crimes 
of  the  profligate. 

From  the  diffusion  of  doctrines  which  make  mo- 
rality depend  upon  unintelligible,  incomprehensible 
^systems,   that  are  proposed  to  man  for  a  model,  there 
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has  unquestionably  resulted  very  great  inconvenience. 
Corrupt  souls,  iu  discovering  how  much  each  of 
these  suppositions  are  erroneous  or  doubtful,  give 
leose  to  the  rein  of  their  vices,  and  conclude  there 
are  not  more  substantive  motives  for  acting  well ; 
they  imagine  that  virtue,  like  these  fragile  systems, 
is  merely  chimerical ;  that  there  is  not  any  cogent 
jsolid  reason  for  practising  it  in  this  world.  Never- 
theless, it  must  he  evident,  that  it  is  not  as  the 
disciples  of  any  particular  tenet,  that  we  are  bound 
tofulhlthe  duties  of  morality ;  it  is  as  men,  living 
together  in  society,  as  sensible  beings  seeking  to  se-^ 
cure  to  ourselves  a  happy  existence,  that  we  should 
feel  the  moral  obligation^.  Whether  these  systems 
maintain  their  ground,  or  whether  they  do  not,  our 
duties  will  remain  the  same;  our  nature,  if  consulted, 
will  incontestibly  prove,  that  vice  is  a  decided  evil, 
that  virtue  is  aii  actual,  a  substantial  s^ood. 

If,  then,  there  be  found  atheists  who  have  denied 
the  distinction  of  good  and  evil,  or  who  have  dared 
to  strike  at  the  foundations  of  morality  ;  Vie  ought  to 
conclude,  that  upon  this  point  they  have  reasoned 
badly  ;  that  they  have  neither  been  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  man,  nor  known  the  true  source  of  his 
duties;  that  they  have  falsely  imagined  that  ethics, 
as  well  as  theology,  was  only  an  ideal  science  ;  that 
the  fleeting  systems  once  destroyed,  there  no  longer 
remained  any  bonds  to  connect  mortals.  Neverthe- 
less, the  slighest  reflection  would  have  inconteslibly 
proved,  tliat  morality  is  founded  upon  inamutable  re^ 
lations  subsisting  between  sensible,  intelligent,  soci- 
able beings  ;  that  without  virtue,  no  society  can 
maintain  itself;  that  without  putting  the  curb  on  his 
flesires,  no   mortal  can   conserve   himself:    man   is 
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Constrained  from  his  nature  to  love  virtue,  to  dread 
crime,  by  the  same  necessity  that  obliges  him  to  seek 
happiness,  and  fly  from  sorrow  :  thus  nature  com- 
pels him  to  place  a  distinction  between  those  objects 
which  pleasBj  and  those  objects  which  injure  him. 
Ask  a  man,  who  is  sufficiently  irrational  to  deny  the 
difference  between  virtue  and  vice,  if  it  would  be  in- 
different to  him  to  be  beaten,  robbed,  calumniatedi 
treated  with  ingratitude,  dishonoured  by  his  wife,  in- 
sulted by  his  children,  betrayed  by  his  friend  ?  His 
answei-  will  prove  to  you,  that  whatever  he  may  say, 
be  discriminates  the  actions  of  mankind;  that  the 
distinction  between  good  and  evil  does  not  depend 
either  upon  the  conventions  of  men,  or  upon  the 
ideas  which  they  may  have  of  particular  systems ; 
upon  the  punishments  at  upon  the  recompenses 
which  attend  mortals  in  a  future  existence. 

On  the  contrary,  an  atheist,  as  he  is  denominated^ 
who  should  reason  with  justness,  would  feel  himself 
more  interested  than  another  in  practising  those  vir- 
tues to  which  he  finds  his  happiness  attached  in  this 
World.  If  his  views  do  not  extend  themselves  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  present  ejfistence,  he  must,  at 
least,  desire  to  see  his  days  roll  on  in  happiness  and 
in  peace.  Every  man,  who  during,  the  calm  of  his 
passions,  falls  back  upon  himself,  will  feel  that  his 
interest  invites  him  to  his  own  preservation  ;  that  his 
felicity  rigorously  demands  he  should  take  the  ne- 
cessary means  to  enjoy  life  peaceably;  that  it  be- 
comes an  imperative  duty  to  himself  to  keep  his  ac- 
tual abode  free  from  alarm ;  his  mind  Untainted  by 
remorse.  Man  oweth  something  to  man,  not  merely 
because  he  would  offend  any  particular  system,  if  he 
was  to  injure  his  fellow  creature;  but  because  in 
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doing  him  an  injury  he  would  offend  a  man;  would 
violate  the  laws  of  equity;  in  the  maintenance  of 
which  every  human  being  finds  himself  interested. 

We  every  day  see  persons  who  are  possessed  of 
great  talents,  who  have  very  extensive  knowledge, 
who  enjoy  very  keen  penetration,  join  to  these  ad- 
vantages a  very  corrupt  heart ;  who  lend  themselves 
to  the  niost  hideous  vices:  their  opinions  may  be 
true  in  some  respects,  false  in  a  great  many  others  ; 
their  principles  may  be  just,  but  their  inductions  are 
frequently  defective;  very  often  precipitate.  A  man 
may  embrace  sufficient  knowledge  to  detect  some  of 
his  errors,  yet  command  too  little  energy  to  divest 
himself  of  his  vicious  propensities.  Man  is  a  being 
whose  character  depends  upon  his  organization,  mo- 
dified by  habit — upon  his  temperament,  regulated  by 
education — upon  his  propensities,  marshalled  by  ex- 
ample-—upon  his  passiions,  guided  by  his  goverment; 
in  short,  he  is  only  what  transitory  or  permanent  cir- 
cumstances make  him:  his  superstitious  ideas  are 
obliged  to  yield  to  this  temperament;  his  imaginary 
systems  feel  a  necessity  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  his  propensities;  his  theories  give  way  to  his  inte- 
rests. If  the  system  which  constitutes  man  an  athe- 
ist in  the  eyes  of  this  theologic  friend,  does  not  re- 
move him  from  the  vices  with  which  he  was  anteri- 
orly tainted,  neitlicr  does  it  tincture  him  with  any 
new  ones;  whereas,  superstition  furnishes  its  disci- 
ples with  a  thousand  pretexts  for  committing  evil 
without  repugnance  ^  induces  them  even  to  applaud 
themselves  for  the  commission  of  crime.  Atheism, 
at  least,  leaves  men  such  as  they  are ;  it  will  neither 
increase  a  man's  intemperance,  nor  add  to  his  de- 
baucheries, it  will  not  render  him  more  cruel  than 
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bis  temperament  before  invited  bim  to  be :  whereas 
superstition  either  slacks  the  rein  to  the  most  terri^ 
ble  passions,  gives  loose  to  the  most  abominable 
suggestions,  or  else  procures  easy  expiations  for  the 
most  dishonourable  vices.  "Atheism,''  says  Chan- 
cellor Bacon,  "  leaves  to  man  reason,  philosophy, 
natural  piety,  laws,  reputation,  and  every  thing  that 
can  serve  to  conduct  him  to  virtue;  but  superstition 
destroys  all  these  things,  and  erects  itself  into  a  ty- 
ranny over  the  understandings  of  men :  this  is  the 
reason  why  atheism  never  disturbs  the  goverment, 
but  renders  man  more  clear-sighted,  as  seeing  no- 
thing beyond  the  bounds  of  this  life."  The  same 
author  adds,  "  that  the  times  in  which  men  have- 
turned  towards  atheism,  have  been  the  most  tranquil; 
whereas  superstition  has  always  inflamed  their 
minds,  and  carried  them  on  to  the  greatest  dis- 
orders; because  it  infatuates  the  people  with  novel- 
ties, which  wrest  from  and  carry  with  them  all  the 
authority  of  goverment." 

Men,  habituated  to  meditate,  accustomed  to  make 
study  a  pleasure,  are  not  commonly  dangerous  citi- 
zens: whatever  may  be  their  speculations,  they  never 
produce  sudden  revolutions  upon  the  earth.  The  minds 
x)f  the  people,  at  all  limes  susceptible  to  be  inflamed 
by  the  marvellous,  their  dormant  passions  liable  to 
be  aroused  by  enthusiasm,  obstinately  resist  the  light 
of  simple  truths;  never  heat  themselses  for  systems 
that  demand  a  long  train  of  reflection — that  require 
the  depth  of  the  most  acute  reasoning.  The  system 
of  atheism,  as  the  priests  choose  to  denominate  it, 
can  only  be  the  result  of  long  meditation;  the  fruit 
of  connected  study ;  the  produce  of  an  imagination 
cooled  by  experience:  it  is  the  child  of  reason.    Thq 
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peaceable  Epicurus  never  disturbed  Greece ;  his  phi- 
losophy was  publicly  taught  in  Athens  during  many 
centuries;  he  was  in  incredible  favour  with  his 
countrymen,  who  caused  statues  to  be  erected  to 
him;  he  had  a  prodigious  number  of  friends,  and  his 
school  subsisted  for  a  very  long  period.  Cicero,  al- 
though a  decided  enemy  to  the  Epicureans,  gives  a 
brilliant  testimony  to  the  probity  both  of  Epicurus 
and  his  disciples,  who  were  remarkable  for  the  in- 
violable friendship  they  bore  each  other.  In  the 
time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  there  was  at  Athens  a  pub- 
lic professor  of  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  paid  by 
that  emperor,  who  was  himself  a  stoic.  Hobbes  did 
not  cause  blood  to  flow  in  England,  although  in  his 
time,  religious  fanaticism  made  a  king  perish  on  the 
scaffold.  The  poem  of  Lucretius  caused  ho  civil 
wars  in  Rome  ;  the  writings  cf  Spinosa  did  not  ex- 
cite the  same  troubles  in  Holland,  as  the  disputes  of 
Gomar  and  D'Arminius.  In  short,  we  can  defy  the 
enemies  to  human  reason  to  cite  a  single  example, 
which  proves  in  a  decisive  manner  that  opinions  purely 
philosophical,  or  directly  contrary  to  superstition,  have 
ever  excited  disturbances  in  the  state.  Tumults 
have  generally  arisen  from  theological  notions,  be- 
4^ause  both  princes  and  people  have  always  foolishly 
believed  they  ought  to  take  a  part  in  them.  There 
is  nothing  so  dangerous  as  that  empty  philosophy, 
which  the  theologians  have  combined  with  their  sys- 
tems. It  is  to  philosophy,  corrupted  by  priests,  that 
it  peculiarly  belongs  to  blow  up  the  embers  of  dis- 
cord ;  to  invite  the  people  to  rebellion  ;  to  drench 
the  earth  with  human  blood.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
theological  question,  which  has  not  been  the  source 
of  immense  mischief  to  man  ;  whilst  all  the  writings 
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of  those  deDoniinated  atheists,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  have  never  caused  any  evil  but  to  their 
authors ;  whom  dominant  imposture  has  frequently 
immolated  at  his  deceptive  shrine. 

The  principles  of  atheism  are  not  formed  for  the 
ma86  of  the  people,  who  are  commonly  under  the  tu- 
telage of  their  priests  ;  they  are  not  calculated  for 
those  frivolous  capacities,  not  suited  to  those  dissi- 
.  pated  minds,  who  fill  society  with  their  vices,  who 
hourly  afford  evidence  of  their  own  inutility  ;  they 
will  not  gratify  the  ambitious ;  neither  are  they 
adapted  to  intriguers,  nor  fitted  for  those  restless 
beings  who  find  their  immediate  interest  in  disturb- 
ing the  harmony  of  the  social  compact :  much  less 
are  they  made  for  a  great  number  of  persons,  who, 
enlightened  in  other  respects,  have  not  sufficient 
courage  to  divorce  themselves  from  the  received  pre- 
judices. 

So  many  causes  unite  themselves  to  confirm  man 
in  those  errors  which  he  draws  in  with  his  mother's 
milk,  that  every  step  that  removes  him  from  these 
endeared  fallacies,  costs  him  uncommon  pain.  Those 
persons  who  are  most  enlightened,  frequently  cling 
on  some  side  to  the  general  prepossession.  By  giv- 
ing up  these  revered  ideas,  we  feel  ourselves,  as  it 
were,  isolated  in  society :  whenever  we  stand  alone 
in  our  opinions,  we  no  longer  seem  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  our  associates ;  we  are  apt  to  fancy  our- 
selves placed  on  a  barren,  desert  island,  in  sight 
of  a  populous,  fruitful  country,  which  we  can  never 
reach :  it  therefore  requires  great  courage  to  adopt  a 
mode  of  thinking  that  has  but  few  approvers.  In 
those  countries  where  human  knowledge  has  made 
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some  progress ;  where,  besides,  a  cei'tain  freedom  of 
thinking  is  enjoyed,  may  easily  be  found  a  great 
number  of  deicolists,  theists,  or  incredulous  beings, 
who,  contented  with  having  trampled  under  foot  the 
grosser  prejudices  of  the  illiterate,  have  not  dared 
to  go  back  to  the  source — to  cite  the  more  subtle 
systems    before    the    tribunal   of  reason.     If  these 
thinkers  did  not  stop  on  the  road,  reflection  woukl 
quickly   prove  to  them  that  those   systems  which 
they  have  not  the  fortitude  to  examine,  are  equally 
injurious  to  sound  ratiocination,  fully  as  revolting  to 
good  sense,  quite  as  repugnant  to  the  evidence  of 
experience,    as   any  of  those  doctrines,   mysteries, 
fables,  or  superstitious  customs,  of  which  they  have 
already  acknowledged  the  futility ;  they  would  feel, 
as  we  have  already  proved,  that  all  these  things  are 
nothing   more  than   the  necessary  consequences  of 
those  primitive  errors  which  man  has  indulged  for 
so  many  ages  in  succession  ;  that  in  admitting  these 
errors,  they  no  longer  have  any  rational  cause  to  re- 
ject the  deductions  which  the  imagination  has  drawn 
from  them.     A  little  attention  would  distinctly  shew 
them,  that  it  is  precisely  these  errors  that  are  the 
true  cause  of  all  the  evils  of  society  ;  that  those  end- 
less disputes,  those  sanguinary  quarrels,  to  which 
superstition  and  the  spirit  of  party  every  instant  give 
birth,   are  the  inevitable  effects  of  the  importance 
they  attach  to  errors  which  possess  all  the  means  of 
distraction,  that  scarcely  ever  fail  to  put  the  mind  of 
man  into  a  state  of  combustion.     In  short,  nothing  is 
more  easy  than  to  convince  ourselves  that  imaginary 
systems,  not  reducible  to  comprehension,  which  are 
iilways  painted  under  terrific  aspects,  must  act  upon 
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the  imagination  in  a  very  lively  manner,  must  sooner 
or  later  produce  disputes — engender  enthusiasm — ■ 
give  birth  to  fanaticism — end  in  dfelirium. 

Many  persons  acknowledge,  that  the  extravagan- 
ces to  which  superstition  lends  activity,  are  teal  evils; 
many  complain  of  the  abuse  of  superstition,  but  there 
are  very  few  who  feel  that  this  abuse,  together  with 
the  evils,  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  all  superstition;  which  are 
founded  upon  the  most  grievous  notionsi,  which  rest 
themselves  on  the  most  tormenting  opinions*  We 
daily  see  persons  undeceived  upon  superstitious 
ideas,  who  nevertheless  pretend  that  this  superstition 
'Ms  salutary  for  the  people  ;''  that  without  its  super- 
natural magic,  they  could  not  be  kept  within  due 
bounds  ;  in  other  wards,  could  not  be  made  the  vo- 
luntary slaves  of  the  priest.  But,  to  reason  thus,  is 
it  not  to  say,  poison  is  beneficial  to  mankind,  that 
therefore  it  is  proper  to  poison  them,  to  prevent  them 
from  making  an  improper  use  of  their  power?  Is  it 
not  in  fact  to  pretend  it  is  advantageous  to  render 
them  absurd ;  that  it  is  a  profitable  course  to  make 
them  extravagant;  wholesome  to  give  them  an  irra- 
tional bias ;  that  they  have  need  of  hobgoblins  to  blind 
them  ;  require  the  most  incomprehensible  systems 
to  make  them  giddy;  that  it  is  imperative  to  submit 
them  either  to  impostors  or  to  fanatics,  who  will 
avail  themselves  of  their  follies  to  disturb  the  repose 
of  the  world'?  Again,  is  it  an  ascertained  fact,  does 
experience  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  superstition 
has  a  useful  influence  over  the  morals  of  the  people? 
It  appears  much  more  evident,  is  much  better  borne 
out  by  observation,  falls  more  in  with  the  evidence 
of  the  senses,  that  it  enslaves  them  without  render- 
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ing  them  better;  that  it  constitutes  an  herd  of  igno^ 
rant  beings,  whom   panic   terrors   keep   under   the 
yoke  of  their  task^masters ;  whom  their  useless  fearvS 
render  the  wretched  instruments  of  towering  ambi- 
tion— of  rapacious  tyrants  ;  of  the  subtle  craft  of  de^ 
signing  priests:  that  it  forms  stupid  slaves,  who   are 
acquainted  with  no  other  virtue,  save  a  blind  sub*!- 
mission  to  the  most  futile  customs,  to  which  they  at- 
tach a  much  more  substantive  value  than  to  the  ac-? 
tual  virtues  springing  out  of  the  duties  of  morality  ; 
or  issuing  from  the  social  compact  which  has  never 
been  made  know  to  them.    If  by  any  chance,  super- 
stition does  restrain  some  few   individuals,  it  has  no 
effect  on  the  greater  number,  who  suifer  them^^elves 
to  be  hurried   ajong   by  the  epidemical  vices  with 
which  they  are  infected  :  they  are  placed  by  it   upon 
the  stream  of  corruption,    and  the  tide  either  sweeps 
them   away,   or   else,  swelling    the   waters,  breaks 
through  its  feeble  mounds,  and  involves  the  whole  in 
one  undistinguished    mass   of  ruin.     It  is  in  those 
countries  where  superstition  has  the  greatest   power, 
that  will  always  be  found  the  least  morality.     Virtue 
is  incompatible  with  ignorance;   it  cannot   coalesce 
with    superstition;    it   cannot   exist    with  slavery: 
slaves   can   only   be   kept  in   subordination   by  the 
fear   of    punishment;   ignorant    children  are    for   a 
moment    intimidated    by   imaginary    terrors.      But 
freemen,  the  children  of  truth,  have  no  fears  but  of 
themselves;  are  neither  to  be  lulled  into  submission 
by  visionary  duties;  nor  coerced  by  fanciful  systems i 
they  yield  ready  obedience  to  the  evident  demonstra- 
tions of  virtue;  are  the  faithful,  the  invulnerable  sup- 
porters of  solid  systems;   cling  with  ardour  to  the 
dictates  of  reason ;  form  impenetrable  ramparts  round 
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tbeir  legitimate  sovereig-us;  and  fix  their  throne?  on 
an  immoveable  basis,  unknown  to  tiie  theologian; 
that  cannot  be  touched  with  unhallowed  hands; 
whose  duration  will  be  commensurate  with  the  exis- 
tence of  time  itself.  To  form  freemen,  however,  to 
have  virtuous  citizens,  it  is  necessary  to  enlighten 
them  ;  it  is  incumbent  to  exhibit  truth  to  them ;  it  is 
imperative  to  reason  with  them;  it  is  indispensable  to 
make  them  feel  their  interests;  it  is  paramount  to 
learn  them  to  respect  themselves  ;  they  must  be  in- 
structed to  fear  shame ;  they  must  be  excited  to  have 
a  just  idea  of  honour ;  they  must  be  made  familiar 
with  the  value  of  virtue,  they  must  be  shewn  sub- 
stantive motives  for  following  its  lessons.  Hqw  can 
these  happy  effects  ever  be  expected  from  the  pol-^ 
luted  fountains  of  superstition,  whose  waters  do 
nolhinof  more  than  deg:rade  mankind  ?  Or  how  are 
they  to  be  obtained  from  the  ponderous,  bulky  yoke 
of  tyranny^  which  proposes  nothing  more  to  itself, 
than  to  vanquish  them  by  dividing  them ;  to  keep 
them  in  the  most  abject  condition  by  means  of  las- 
civious vices,  and  the  most  detestable  crimes  ? 

I'he  false  idea,  which  so  many  persons  have  of 
the  utility  of  superstition,  which  they,  at  least,  judge 
to  be  calculated  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  the 
illiterate,  arise  from  the  fatal  prejudice  that  it  is  a 
wseful  error ;  that  truth  may  be  dangerous.  This 
principle  has  complete  efficacy  to  eternize  the  sor-p 
rows  of  the  earth :  wlioever  shall  have  the  requisite 
courage  to  exanaine  these  things,  will  without  hesi^ 
tation  acknowledge,  that  all  the  miseries  of  the  hu^ 
man  race  are  to  be  ascribed  (o  his  errors;  that  of 
these,  superstitious  error  njusl  be  the  most  preju- 
dicial, from  the  importance  which  is  usually  attached 
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to  it;  from  the  haughtiness  with  which  it  inspire*  sove- 
reigns ;  from  the  worthless  condition  which  it  pre-J 
scribes  to  subjects  ;  from  the  phrenzy  which  it  excites 
among  the  vulgar.  We  shall,  therefore,  be  obliged 
to  conclude,  that  the  superstitious  errors  of  man,  ren- 
dered sacred  by  time,  are  exactly  those  which  for 
the  permanent  interest  of  mankind,  for  the  viell- 
beiug  of  society,  for  the  security  of  the  monarch 
himself,  demand  the  most  complete  destruction ; 
that  it  is  principally  to  their  annihilation,  the  efforts 
of  a  sound  philosophy  ought  to  be  directed.  It  is 
not  to  be  feared,  that  this  attempt  will  produce  either 
disorders  or  revolutions  :  the  more  freedom  shall 
accompany  the  voice  of  truth,  the  more  convincing 
it  will  appear ;  although  the  more  simple  it  shall  be, 
the  less  it  will  influence  men,  who  are  only  smitten 
with  the  marvellous ;  even  those  individuals  who 
most  sedulously  seek  after  truth,  who  pursue  it  with 
the  greatest  ardour,  have  frequently  an  irresistible 
inclination,  that  urges  them  on,  and  incessantly  dis- 
poses them  to  reconcile  error  with  its  antipode.  That 
great  master  of  the  art  of  thinking,  who  holds  forth 
to  his  disciples  such  able  advice,  says,  with  abundant 
reason,  "  that  there  is  nothing  but  a  good  and  solid 
philosophy,  which  can,  like  another  Hercules,  ex- 
terminate those  monsters  called  popular  errors  :  it  is 
that  alone  which  can  give  freedom  to  the  human 
mind.'' 

Here  is,  unquestionably,  the  true  reason  why 
atheism,  as  it  is  called,  of  which  hitherto  the  prin- 
ciples have  not  been  sufficiently  developed,  appears 
to  alarm  even  those  persons  who  are  the  most  desti- 
tute of  prejudice.  They  find  the  interval  too  great 
between  vulgar  superstition  and  an  absolute  renun- 
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ciatiori  of  it;  they  imagine  they  take  a  wise  medium 
in  compounding:  with  error  ;  they  therefore  reject  the 
consequences,  while  they  admit  the  principle;  they 
preserve  the  shadow  and  throw  away  the  substance, 
without  foreseeing  that,  sooner  or  later,  it  must,  by 
its  obstetric  art,  usher  into  the  world,  one  after  an- 
other, the  same  follies  which  now  fill  the  heads  of 
bewildered  human  beings,  lost  in  the  labyrinths  of 
incomprehensible  systems.     The  major  part  of  ihe"^ 
incredulous,  the  greater  number  of  reformers,  do  no  ^ 
more  than  prune  a  cankered  tree,  to  whose  root  they 
dare  not  apply  the  axe ;    they  do  not  perceive  that 
this   tree   will   in  the  end   produce  the  same  fruit. 
Theology,  or  superstition,  will  always  be  an  heap  of 
combustible  matter:    brooded  in  the  imagination  of 
mankind,  it  will  always  finish  by  causing  the  most   ] 
terrible  explosions.     As  louo;  as  the  sacerdotal  order 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  infecting  youth — of  ha- 
bituating their  minds  to  tremble  before  unmeaning 
words — of  alarmino:  nations  with  the  most  terrific 
systems,  so  long  will   fanaticism   be  master  of  the 
human  mind  ;  imposture  will,  at  its  pleasure,  cast 
the  apple  of  discord  among  the  members  of  the  state. 
The  most  simple  error,  perpetually  fed,  unceasingly 
modified,  continually  exaggerated  by  the  imagination 
of  man,  will   by  degrees  assume  a  coUossal  figure, 
suflficiently  powerful  to  upset  every  institution  ;  ani- 
ply  competent  to  the  overthrow  of  empires.     Theism     \ 
is  a  system  at  which  the  human  mind  cannot  make     j 
a  long  sojourn  ;  founded  upon  errorj  it  will,  sooner     ! 
or  later,  degenerate  into  the  most  absurd,  the  most 
dangerous  superstition. 

Many  incredulous  beings,  many  theists,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  those  countries  where  freedom  of  opinion 
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reigns;  that  is  to  say,  where  the  civil  power  has 
known  how  to  balance  superstition.  But,  above  all, 
atheists  as  they  are  termed,  will  be  found  in  those 
nations  where  superstition,  backed  by  the  sovereign 
authority,  most  enforces  the  ponderosity  of  its  yoke; 
most  impresses  the  volume  of  its  severity;  impru- 
dently abuses  its  unlimited  power.  Indeed,  when 
in  these  kind  of  countries,  science,  talents,  the  seeds 
of  reflection,  are  not  entirely  stifled,  the  greater  part 
of  the  men  who  think,  revolt  at  the  crying  abuses  of 
superstition  ;  are  ashamed  of  its  multifarious  follies  ; 
are  shocked  at  the  corruption  of  its  professors;  scan«> 
dalized  at  the  tyranny  of  its  priests  :  are  struck  with 
horror  at  those  massive  chains  which  it  imposes  on 
the  credulous.  Believing  with  great  reason,  that  they 
can  never  remove  themselves  too  far  from  its  savage 
principles,  the  system  that  serves  for  the  basis  of 
such  a  creed,  becomes  as  odious  as  the  superstition 
itself;  they  feel  that  terrific  systems  can  only  be  de- 
tailed by  cruel  ministers  ;  these  become  detestable 
objects  to  every  enlightened,  to  every  honest  mind, 
in  which  either  the  love  of  equity,  or  the  sacred  fire 
of  freedom  resides;  to  every  one  who  is  the  advocate 
of  humanity — the  indignant  spurner  of  tyranny.  Op- 
pression gives  a  spring  to  the  soul ;  it  obliges  man 
to  examine  closely  into  the  cause  of  his  sorrows  ; 
misfortune  is  a  powerful  incentive,  that  turns  the 
mind  to  the  side  of  truth.  How  formidable  a  foe 
must  not  outraged  reason  be  to  falsehood?  It  at 
least  throws  it  into  confusion,  when  it  tears  away  its 
mask  ;  when  it  follows  it  into  its  last  entrenchment ; 
when  it  proves,  beyond  contradiction,  that  nothing 
is  so  dastardly  as  delusion  detected^  or  tyrannic  poiver 
held  at  bay. 
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CHAP.    XIII. 


Of  the  motives  ivhich  lead  to  what  is  falsely  called 
Atheism.-^Cafi  this  System  be  dangerous '^-^Can 
it  he  embraced  by  the  Illiterate  ? 


The  reflections,  as  well  as  the  facts  which  have 
preceded,  will  furnish  a  reply  to  those  who  inquire 
what  interest  man  has  in  not  admitting  unintelligible 
systems  ?  The  tyrannies,  the  persecutions,  the  num- 
berless outrages  committed  under  these  systems  ;  the 
stupidity,  the  slavery,  into  which  their  ministers  al- 
most every  where  plunge  the  people ;  the  sanguinary 
disputes  to  which  they  give  birth  ;  the  multitude  of 
unhappy  beings  with  which  their  fatal  notions  fill 
the  world  ;  are  surely  abundantly  sufficient  to  create 
th6  most  powerful,  the  most  interesting  motives,  to 
determihe  all  sensible  men,  who  possess  the  faculty 
of  thought,  to  examine  into  the  authenticity  of  doc- 
trines, which  cause  so  many  serious  evils  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth. 

A  theist,  very  estimable  for  his  talents,  ^sks,  "  if 
there  can  be  any  other  cause  than  an  evil  disposition, 
which  can  make  men  atheists  ?"  I  reply  to  him,  yes, 
there  are  other  causes.  There  is  the  desire,  a  very 
laudable  one,  of  having  a  knowledge  of  interesting 
truths  ;  there  is  the  powerful  interest  of  knowing 
what  opinions  we  ought  to  hold  upon  the  object  which 
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is  announced  to  US  as  the  nnost  importaal;  there  is 
the  fear  of  deceivincr  ourselves  upon  systems  which 
are  occupied  with  the  opinions  of  mankind,  which  do 
not  permit  he  should  deceive  himself  respecting 
them  with  impunity.  But  when  these  motives,  these 
causes,  should  not  subsist,  is  not  indignation,  or  if 
ihey  will,  an  evil  disposition,  a  legitimate  cause,  a 
good  and  powerful  motive,  for  closely  examining  the 
pretensions,  for  searching  into  the  rights  of  systems, 
in  whose  name  so  many  crimes  are  perpetrated? 
Can  any  raaij  who  feels,  who  thinks,  who  has  any 
elasticity  in  his  soul,  avoid  being  incensed  against 
austere  theories,  which  are  visibly  the  pretext,  unde- 
niably the  source,  of  all  those  evils,  w^hich  on  every 
side  assail  the  human  race?  Are  they  not  these 
fatal  systems  which  are  at  once  the  cause  and  the  os- 
tensible reason  of  that  iron  yoke  that  oppresses  man- 
kind ;  of  that  wretched  slavery  in  which  he  lives;  of 
that  blindness  which  hides  from  him  his  happiness  ; 
of  that  superstition,  which  disgraces  him  ;  of  those 
irrational  customs  which  torment  him  ;  of  those  san^ 
guinary  quarrels  which  divide  him  ;  of  all  the  out-* 
rages  which  he  experiences?  Must  not  every  breast 
in  which  humanity  is  not  extinguished,  irritate  itself 
against  that  theoretical  speculation,  which  in  almost 
every  country  is  made  to  speak  the  language  of  caj-r 
pricious,  inhuman,  irrational  tyrants? 

To  motives  so  natural,  so  substantive,  we  shall 
join  those  which  are  still  more  urgent,  more  personal 
to  every  reflecting  man :  namely,  that  benumbing 
terror,  that  incommodious  fear, which  must  be  unceas*- 
ingly  nourished  by  the  idea  of  capricious  theories, 
which  lay  man  open  to  the  most  severe  penalties, 
even  for  secret  thoughts,  over  which  he  himself  has 
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not  any  controul ;  that  dreadful  anxiety  arising  out 
of  inexorable  systenas,  against  which  he  may  sin 
without  even  his  own  knowledge ;  of  morose  doc- 
trines, the  measure  of  which  he  can  never  be  certain 
of  having  fulfilled  ;  which  so  far  from  being  equitable, 
ipake  all  the  obligations  lay  on  one  side  ;  which  with 
the  most  ample  means  of  enforcing  restraint,  freely 
permit  evil,  although  they  hold  out  the  most  excru- 
ciating punishments  for  the  delinquents'?  Does  it 
not  then,  embrace  the  best  interests  of  humanity,  be- 
come of  the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  quiet  of 
his  existence,  to  verify  the  correctness  of  these  sys- 
tems 1  Can  any  thing  be  more  rational  than  to  probe 
to  the  core  these  astounding  theories  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  any  thing  can  be  more  just,  than  to  inquire  rig- 
orously into  the  rights,  sedulously  to  examine  the 
foundations,  to  try  by  every  known  test,  the  stability 
of  doctrines,  that  involve  in  their  operations,  conse- 
quences of  such  colossal  magnitude;  that  embrace, 
in  their  dictalory  mandates,  matters  of  such  high 
behest ;  that  implicate  the  eternal  felicity  of  such 
countless  millions  in  the  vortex  of  their  action? 
Would  it  not  be  the  height  of  folly  to  wear  such  a 
tremendous  yoke  without  inquiry ;  to  let  such  over- 
whelming notions  pass  current  unauthenticated  ;  to 
permit  the  soi-disant  ministers  of  these  terrific 
systerris  to  establish  their  power,  without  the  most 
ample  verification  of  their  patents  of  mission? 
Would  it,  I  repeat,  be  at  all  wonderful,  if  the 
frightful  qualities  of  some  of  these  systems,  as  ex- 
hibited by  their  official  expounders,  whom  the  ac- 
credited functionaries  of  similar  systems,  do  not 
Sjcjruple,  in  the  face   of  day,  to  brand  as  impostors, 
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should  induce  rational  beings  to  drive  thera  entirely 
from  their  hearts ;  to  shake  off  such  an  intolerable 
burden  of  misery;  to  even  deny  the  existence  of 
such  appalling  doctrines^  of  such  petrifymg  systems, 
which  the  superstitious  theniselves,  whilst  paying 
thera  their  homage,  frequently  curse  from  the  very 
bottom  of  their  hearts  ? 

The  tbeist,  however,  will  not  fail  to  tell  the  atheist, 
as  he  calls  him,  that  these  systems  are  not  such  as 
superstition  paints  them;  that  the  colours  are  coarse, 
too  glaring,  ill  assorted,  the  perspective  out  of  alt 
keeping ;  he  will  then  exhibit  his  own  picture,  in 
which  the  tints  are  certainly  blended  with  rtiore  mel- 
lowness, the  colouring  of  a  more  pleasing  hue,  the 
whole  more  harmonious,  but  the  distances  equally 
indistinct.:  the  atheist,  in  reply,  will  say,  that  super- 
stition itself,  with  all  the  absurd  prejudices,  all  the 
mischievous  notions  to  which  it  gives  birth,  are  only 
corollaries  drawn  from  the  fallacious  ideas,  front 
those  obscure  principles,  which  the  deicolist  himself 
indulges.  That  his  own  incomprehensible  system 
authorizes  the  incomprehensible  absurdities,  the  in-* 
conceivable  mysteries,  with  which  superstition 
abounds ;  that  they  flow  consecutively  from  his  own 
premises  ;  that  when  once  the  mind  of  mortals  is 
bewildered  in  the  dark,  inextricable  mazes  of  an  ill* 
directed  imagination,  it  will  incessantly  multiply  its 
chimeras.  To  assure  the  repose  of  mankind,  funda- 
mental errors  must  be  annihilated  -that  he  may  un- 
derstand his  true  relations,  be  acquainted  with  his 
imperative  duties^  primary  delusions  must  be  recti- 
fied ;  to  procure  him  ihat  serenity  of  soul,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  substantive  happiness,  origi- 
nal fallacies  must  be  undermined.     If  the  systems  of 
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ibe  superstitious  be  revolting,  if  their  theories  be 
gloomy,  if  their  dogmas  are  unintelligible,  those  of  the 
theist  will  always  be  contradictory;  will  prove  fatal, 
when  he  shall  be  disposed  to  meditate  upon  them ;  will 
become  the  source  of  illusions,  with  which,  sooner  or 
later,  imposture  will  not  omit  to  abuse  his  credulity. 
Nature  alone,  with  the  truths  she  discovers,  is  capa- 
ble of  iendinof  to  the  human  mind  that  firmness 
which  falsehood  will  never  be  able  to  shake;  to  the 
human  heart  that  self-possession,  against  which  ira<- 
posture  will  in  vain  direct  its  attacks.  ,1  .       ' 

Let  us  again  reply  to  those  who  unceasingly;  re- 
peat, that  the  interest  of  the  passions  alone  conduct 
man  to  what  is  termed  atheism:  that  it  is  the  dread 
of  future  punishment  that  determines  corrupt  indivi- 
duals to  make  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  break  up  a 
system  they  have  reason  to  dread.     We  shall,  with- 
out hesitation,  agree  that  it  is  the  interest  of  man's 
passions  which  excites  him  to  make  inquiries;   with- 
out interest,  no  man  is  tempted  to  seek;  without  pas- 
sion, no    man  will  seek  vigorously.     The  question, 
then,  to  be  examined,  is,  if  the  passions  and  inte- 
rests, which  determine  some  thinkers  to  dive  into 
the  stability  of  the  systems  held  forth  to  their   adop- 
tion,  are   or  are    not  legitimate?     These   interests 
have  already  been  exposed,  from   which  it  has  been 
proved,   that   every  rational   man   finds   in   his    in- 
quietudes, in  his  fears,  reasonable  motives  to  ascer- 
tain, whether  or  i:ot  it  be  necessary  to  pass   his  life 
in  perpetual  dread;  in  never  ceasing  agonies?    Will 
it   be   said,  that  £in    unhappy  being,   unjustly   con- 
demned to  groan  in  chains,  has  not  the  right  of  being 
willing  to  refld  tJhem  asunder ;  to  take  some    means 
to  liberate  himself  from  his  prison;   to  adopt  some 
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plan  to  escape  from  those  punishments,  which  every 
instant  threaten  him?  Will  it  be  pretended  that  his 
passion  for  liberty  has  no  legitimate  foundation,  that 
he  does  an  injury  to  the  companions  of  his  misery,  in 
withdrawing  himself  from  the  shafts  of  tyrannical  in- 
fliction ;  or  in  furnishing  them  also  with  means  to  es- 
cape from  its  cruel  strokes?  Is,  then,  an  incredu- 
lous man,  any  thing  more  than  one  who  has  taken 
flight  from  the  general  prison,  in  which  despotic  su- 
perstition detains  nearly  all  mankind]  Is  not  an 
atheist,  as  he  is  called,  who  writes,  one  who  has 
broken  his  fetters,  who  supplies  to  those  of  his  asso- 
ciates who  have  sufficient  courage  to  follow  him,  the 
means  of  setting  themselves  free  from  the  terrors 
that  menace  them?  The  priests  unceasingly  repeat 
that  it  is  pride,  vanity,  the  desire  of  distinguishing 
himself  from  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  deter- 
mines man  to  incredulity.  In  this  they  are  like 
some  of  those  wealthy  mortals,  who  treat  all  those  as 
insolent  who  refuse  to  cringe  before  them.  Would 
not  every  rational  man  have  a  right  to  ask  the  priest, 
where  is  thy  superiority  in  matters  of  reasoning? 
What  motives  can  I  have  to  submit  my  reason  to  thy 
delirium?  On  the  other  hand,  may  it  not  be  said  to 
the  hierarchy,  that  it  is  interest  which  makes  them 
priests;  that  it  is  interest  which  renders  them  the^ 
ologians;  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  their  passions, 
to  inflate  their  pride,  to  gratify  their  avarice,  to  mi- 
nister to  their  ambition,  &c.  that  they  attach  them- 
selves to  systems,  of  which  they  alone  reap  the 
b<»nefits?  Whatever  it  may  be,  the  priesthood,  con- 
tented with  exercising  their  power  over  the  illiterate, 
ought  to  permit  those  men  who  do  think,  to  be  ex- 
cused from  bending  the  knee  before  their  vain,  iL 
lusive  idols. 
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We  also  agree,  that  frequently  the  corruption  of 
morals,  a  life  of  debauchery,  a  licentiousness  of  con- 
duct, even  levity  of  mind,  may  conduct  man  to  in- 
credulity: but  is  it  not  possible  to  be  a  libertine,  to 
be  irreligious,  to  make  a  parade  of  incredulity,  with- 
out being  on  that  account  an  atheist?  There  is  un- 
questionably a  difference  between  those  who  are  led 
to  renounce  belief  in  unintelligible  systems  by  dint 
of  reasoning,  and  those  who  reject  or  despise  super- 
stition, only  because  they  look  upon  it  as  a  melan- 
choly object,  or  an  incommodious  restraint.  Many 
persons,  no  doubt,  renounce  received  prejudices, 
through  vanity  or  upon  hearsay;  these  pretended 
strong  minds  have  not  examined  any  thing  for  them- 
selves; they  act  upon  the  authority  of  others,  whom 
they  suppose  to  have  weighed  things  more  maturely. 
This  kind  of  incredulous  beings,  have  not,  then,  any 
distinct  ideas,  any  substantive  opinions,  and  are  but 
little  capacitated  to  reason  for  themselves;  they  are 
indeed,  hardly  in  a  state  to  follow  the  reasonino"  of 
others.  They  are  irreligious  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  majority  of  mankind  are  superstitious,  that  is  to 
say,  by  credulity  like  the  people;  or  through  interest 
like  the  priest.  A  voluptuary  devoted  to  his  appetites ; 
a  debauchee  drowned  in  drunkenness;  an  ambitious 
mortal  given  up  to  his  own  schemes  of  aggrandize- 
ment; an  intriguer  surrounded  by  his  plots;  a  fri- 
volous, dissipated  mortal,  absorbed  by  his  gewo-aws, 
addicted  to  his  puerile  pursuits,  buried  in  his  filthy 
enjoyments ;  a  loose  woman  abandoned  to  her  irre- 
gular desires  ;  a  choice  spirit  of  the  day:  are  these 
I  say,  personages,  actually  competent  to  form  a 
sound  judgment  of  superstition,   which  they   have 
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never  examined'?  Are  they  in  a  condition  Jo  ma-* 
lurely  weigh  theories  that  require  the  utmost  depth 
of  thought?  Have  they  the  capabilities  to  feel  the 
force  of  a  subtle  argument;  to  compass  the  whole 
of  a  system  :  to  embrace  the  various  ramifidatioris  of 
an  extended  doctrine?  If  some  feeble  scintillations  oc- 
casionally break  in  upon  the  cimraerian  darkness  of 
their  minds;  if  by  any  accident  they  discover  some 
faint  glimmerings  of  truth  amidst  the  tumult  of  their 
passions  ;  if  occasionally  a  sudden  calm,  suspending, 
for  a  short  season,  the  tempest  of  their  contending 
vices,  permits  the  bandeau  of  their  unruly  desires  by 
which  they  are  blinded,  to  drop  for  an  instant  from 
their  hoodwinked  eyes,  these  leave  on  them  only 
evanescent  traces;  scarcely  sooner  received  than 
obliterated.  Corrupt  men  only  attack  the  gods 
when  they  conceive  them  to  be  the  enemies  to  their 
vile  passions.  Arrian  says,  "  that  when  men  ima- 
gine the  gods  are  in  opposition  to  their  passions, 
they  abuse  them,  and  overturn  their  altars."  The 
Chinese,  I  believe,  do  the  same.  The  honest  man 
makes  war  against  systems  which  he  finds  are  in- 
imical to  virtue — injurious  to  his  own  happiness — 
baneful  to  that  of  his  fellow  mortals — contradictory 
to  the  repose,  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  human  spe- 
cies. The  bolder,  therefore,  the  sentiments  of  the 
honest  atheist,  the  more  strange  his  ideas,  the  more 
suspicious  they  appear  to  other  men,  the  more  strict- 
ly he  ought  to  observe  his  own  obligations ;  the 
more  scrupulously  he  should  perform  his  duties; 
especially  if  he  be  not  desirous  that  his  morals  shall 
calumniate  his  system ;  which  duly  weighed,  will 
make  the  necessity  of  sound  ethics,  the  certitude  of 
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morality,  felt  in  all  its  force;  but  which  every  species 
of  superstition  tends  to  render  problematical,  or  to 
corrupt. 

Whenever  our  v^^ill  is  moved  by  concealed  and 
complicated  motives,  it  is  extremeley  difficult  to  de- 
cide what  determines  it;  a  wicked  man  may  becp.n-^ 
ducted  to  incredulity  or  to  scepticism  by  those  mo- 
tives which  he  dare  not  avow,  even  to  himself;  in 
believing  he  seeks  after  truth,  he  may  form  an  illu- 
sion to  his  mind,  only  to  follow  the  interest  of  his 
passions ;  the  fear  of  an  avenging  system  will  per-, 
haps  determine  him  to  deny  their  existence  without 
examination  ;  uniformly  because  he  feels  them  iiir 
commodious.  Nevertheless,  the  passions  sometimes 
happen  to  be  just ;  a  great  interest  carries  us  on  to 
examine  things  more  niinutely;  it  may  frequently 
make  a  discovery  of  the  truth,  even  to  him  who 
seeks  after  it  the  least,  or  who  is  only  desirous  to  be 
lulled  to  sleep,  who  is  only  solicitous  to  deceive  him- 
self. It  is  the  same  with  a  perverse  man  who  stum- 
bles upon  truth,  as  it  is  with  him,  who  flying  from 
an  imaginary  danger,  should  encounter  in  his  road  a 
dangerous  serpent,  which  in  his  haste  he  should  de- 
stroy ;  he  does  that  by  accident,  without  design, 
which  a  man,  less  disturbed  in  his  mind,  would  have 
done  with  premeditated  deliberation. 

To  judge  properly  of  things,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
disinterested  ;  it  is  requisite  to  have  an  enlightened 
wind,  to  have  connected  ideas  to  compass  a  great 
system.  It  belongs,  in  fact,  only  to  the  honest  man 
to  examine  the  proofs  of  systems — to  scrutinize  the 
principles  of  superstition ;  it  belongs  only  to  the  man 
acquainted  with  nature,  conversant  with  her  ways,  to 
embrace  with  intelligence  the  cause  of  the  System 
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OF  Nature.  The  wicked  are  incapable  of  judging 
with  temper  ;  the  ignorant  are  inadequate  to  reason 
with  accuracy ;  the  honest,  the  virtuous,  are  alone 
competent  judges  in  so  weighty  an  affair.  What  do 
I  say?  Is  not  the  virtuous  man,  from  thence  in  a 
condition  to  ardently  desire  the  existence  of  a  sys- 
tem that  remunerates  the  goodness  of  men  ?  If  he 
renounces  those  advantages,  which  his  virtue  confers 
upon  him  the  right  to  hope,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  be- 
cause he  finds  them  imaginary.  Indeed,  every  man 
who  reflects  will  quickly  perceive,  that  for  one  timid 
mortal,  of  whom  these  systems  restrain  the  feeble 
passions,  there  are  millions  whose  voice  they  cannot 
curb,  of  whom,  on  the  contrary,  they  excite  the  fury; 
for  oae  that  they  console,  there  are  millions  whom 
they  affright,  whom  they  afflict ;  whom  they  make 
unhappy :  in  short,  he  finds,  that  against  one  incon- 
sistent enthusiast,  which  these  systems,  which  are 
thought  so  excellent,  render  happy,  they  carry  dis- 
cord, carnage,  wretchedness  into  vast  countries  ; 
plunge  whole  nations  into  misery ;  deluge  them  with 
tears. 

However  this  may  be,  do  not  let  us  inquire  into 
motives  which  may  determine  a  man  to  embrace  a 
system  ;  let  us  rather  examine  the  system  itself;  let 
us  convince  ourselves  of  its  rectitude ;  if  we  shall 
find  that  it  is  founded  upon  truth,  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  esteem  it  dangerous.  It  is  always  falsehood 
that  is  injurious  to  man;  if  error  be  visibly  the  source 
of  his  sorrows,  reason  is  the  true  remedy  for  them  ; 
this  is  the  panacea  that  can  alone  carry  consolation 
to  his  afflictions.  Do  not  let  us  farther  examine  the 
conduct  of  a  man  who  presents  us  with  a  system  ; 
his  ideas,  as  we  have   already  said,   may  be  ex- 
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tremely  sound,  when  even  his  actions  are  highly  de- 
serving of  censure.  If  the  system  of  atheism  cannot 
make  him  perverse,  who  is  not  so  by  his  tem- 
perament, it  cannot  render  hir?  good,  who  does  not 
otherwise  know  the  motives  that  should  conduct  him 
to  virtue.  Ai  least  we  have  proved,  that  the  su- 
perstitious man,  when  he  has  strong  passions,  when 
he  possesses  a  depraved  heart,  finds  even  in  his 
creed  a  thousand  pretexts  more  than  the  atheist,  for 
injuring  the  human  species.  The  atheist  has  not,  at 
least,  the  mantle  of  zeal  to  cover  his  vengeance  ;  he 
has  not  the  command  of  his  priest  to  palliate  his  ; 
transports  ;  he  has  not  the  glory  of  his  gods  to  coun-  ■  i 
tenance  his  fury  ;  the  atheist  does  noi  enjoy  the_-iJ^ 
faculty  of  expiating,  at  Ihe  expence  of  a  sum  of 
money,  the  transgressions  of  his  life  ;  of  availing 
himself  of  certain  ceremonies,  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
may  atone  for  the  outrages  he  may  have  committed 
against  society  ;  he  has  not  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  reconcile  himself  with  heaven,  by  some  easy 
custom  ;  to  <|uiet  th«  remorse  of  his  disturbed  con- 
science, by  an  attention  to  outward  forms:  if  crime 
has  not  deadened  every  feeling  of  his  heart,  he  is 
he  is  obliged  continua-lly  to  carry  within  himself  an 
inexorable  judge,  who  unceasingniy  reproaches  him 
for  his  odious  conduct;  who  forces  him  to  blush  for 
his  own  folly;  who  compels  him  to  hate  himself; 
who  imperiously  obliges  him  to  fear  examination,  to 
dread  the  resentment  of  others.  Tbc  supers} ilious 
man,  if  he  be  wicked,  gives  himself  up  to  ciime, 
which  is  followed  by  remorse  ;  but  his  superstition  :- 
quickly  furnishes  him  with  the  means  of  getting  rid 
of  it ;  his  life  is  generally  no  more  than  a  long  sj^rjes 
of  error  and  grief,  of  sin  and  expiation,  following 
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each  olher  in  alternate  succession  ;    still  more,  he 
frequently,  as  we  have  seen,  perpetrates  crimes  of 
greater  magnitude,  in  order  to  wash  away  the  first. 
Destitute  of  any  permanent  ideas  on  morality,  he 
accustoms  himself  to  look  upon  nothing  as  criminal, 
but  that  which  the  ministers,  the  official  expounders 
of   his    system,    forbid    him    to    commit :    he  con- 
siders actions  of  the  blackest  dye  as  virtues,  or  as 
the   means  of  effacing  those   transgressions,  which 
are  frequently  held  out  to  him  as  faithfully  executing 
the  duties  of  his   creed.     It  is  thus  we  have  seen 
fanatics  expiate  their  adulteries  by  the  most  atro-^ 
cious  persecutions;  cleanse   their  souls  from  infamy 
by  the  most  unrelenting  cruelty  ;    make  atonement 
for  unjust  wars  by  the  foulest  means  ;  qualify  their 
usurpations   by  outraging  every  principle  of  virtue ; 
in  order  to  wash  away  their  iniquities,  bathe  them- 
selves in   the  blood   of  those  superstitious  victims, 
whose  infatuation  made  them  martyrs. 

An  atheist,  as  he  is  falsely  called,  if  he  has  rea* 
soned  justly,  if  he  has  consulted  nature,  hath  prin- 
ciples more  determinate,  more  humane,  than  the 
superstitious;  his  system,  whether  gloomy  or  en- 
thusiastic, always  conducts  the  latter  either  to  folly 
or  cruelty  ;  the  imagination  of  the  former  will  never 
be  intoxicated  to  that  degree,  to  make  him  believe 
that  violence,  injustice,  persecution,  or  assassination 
are  either  virtuous  or  legitimate  actions.  We  every 
day  see  that  superstition,  or  the  cause  of  heaven,  as 
it  is  called,  hoodwinks  even  those  persons  who  on 
every  other  occasion  are  humane,  equitable,  and  ra- 
tional;  so  much  so,  that  they  make  it  a  paramount 
duty  to  treat  with  determined  barbarity  those  men 
who  happen  to  step  aside  from  their  mode  of  think- 
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ing.     An  heretic,  an  incredulous  being,  ceases  to  be 
a  man,  in  the  eyes  of  the  superstitious.     Every  so- 
ciety, infected  with  the  venom  of  bigotry,  offers  in- 
numerable examples  of  juridical  assassination,  which 
the  tribunals  commit  without  scruple,  even  without 
remorse.     Judges  who  are  equitable  on  every  other 
occasion,  are  no  longer  so  when  there  is  a  question 
of  theological  opinions;  in  steeping  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  victims,  they  believe,  on  the  authority 
of  the  priests,  they  conform  themselves  to  the  views 
of  the  Divinity.     Almost  every  where  the  laws  are 
subordinate  to   superstition  ;    make   themselves   ac- 
complices in  its  fanatical  fury;  they  legitimate  those 
actions    most  opposed    to   the    gentle  voice  of  hu- 
manity ;  they  even  transform  into  imperative  duties, 
the  most  barbarous  cruelties.     The  president  Gram- 
mottt  relates,  with  a  satisfaction  truly  worthy  of  a 
cannibal,    the    particulars    of   the    punishment    of 
Vanini,  who  was  burned  at  Thoulouse,  although  he 
had  disavowed  the  opinions  with  which   he  v^  as  ac- 
cused ;    this  president  carries  his  demoniac  preju- 
dices, so  far,  as  to  find  wickedness  in  the  piercing 
cries,    in    the    dreadful    bowlings,    which   torment 
wrested  from  this  unhappy  victim  to   superstitious 
vengeance.     Are  not  all  these  avengers  of  the  gods 
miserable  men,   blinded  by  their  piety,  who,  under 
the  impression  of  duty,  wantonly   immola(«  at  the 
shrine  of  superstition,  those  wretched  victims  whom 
the  priests  deliver  over  to  them?     Are  they  not  sa- 
vage tyrants,  who  have  the  rank  injustice  to  violate 
thought;  who  have  the  folly  to  believe  they  can  en- 
slave it  I     Are  they  not  delirious  fanatics,  on  whom 
the  law,  dictated   by  the  most  inhuman  prejudices, 
imposes  the  necessity  of  acting  like  ferocious  brutes? 
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Are  not  all  those  sovereigns,  who  to  gratify  the  va- 
nity of  the  priesthood,  torment  and  persecute  their 
subjects,  who  sacrifice  to  their  anthropophagite  gods 
human  victims,  men  whom  superstitious  zeal  has 
converted  into  tygers?  Are  not  those  priests,  so 
careful  of  the  souPs  health,  who  insolently  break  into 
the  sacred  sanctuary  of  man's  mind,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  find  in  his  opinions  motives  for  doing  him 
an  injury,  abominable  knaves,  disturbers  of  the  pub- 
lic repose,  whom  superstition  honours,  but  whom 
virtue  detests?  What  villains  are  more  odious  in 
the  eyes  of  humanity,  what  depredators  more  hateful 
to  the  eye  of  reason,  than  those  infamous  inquisitors, 
who  by  the  blindness  of  princes,  by  the  delirium  of 
raonarchs,  enjoy  the  advantage  of  passing  judgment 
on  their  own  enemies  ;  who  ruthlessly  commit  them 
to  the  charity  of  the  flames?  Nevertheless,  the  fa- 
tuity of  the  people  makes  even  these  monsters  re- 
'  spected  ;  the  favour  of  kings  covers  them  with 
kindness  ;  the  mantle  of  superstitious  opinion  shields 
them  from  the  effect  of  the  just  execration  of  every 
honest  man.  Do  not  a  thousand  examples  prove, 
that  superstition  has  every  where  produced  the  most 
frightful  ravages:  that  it  has  continually  justified 
the  most  unaccountable  horrors?  Has  it  not  a 
thousand  times  armed  its  votaries  with  the  dagger 
of  the  homicide ;  let  loose  passions  much  more  ter- 
rible than  those  which  it  pretended  to  restrain ; 
broken  up  the  most  sacred  bonds  by  which  mortals 
are  connected  with  each  other  ?  Has  it  not,  under 
the  pretext  of  duty,  under  the  colour  of  faith,  un- 
der the  semblance  of  zeal,  under  the  sacred  name  of 
piety,  favoured  cupidity,  lent  wings  to  ambition, 
countenanced  cruelty,   given  a  spring  to  tyranny  ? 
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Has  it  not  legitimatized  murder;  given  a  system  to 
perfidy;  organized  rebel iio n  ;  made  a  virtue  or  re- 
gicide? Have  not  those  princes  who  have  been 
foremost  as  the  avengers  of  heaven,  who  have  beea 
the  lictors  of  superstition,  frequently  themselves  be- 
come its  victims?  In  short,  has  .t  not  been  the  sig- 
nal for  the  most  dismal  follies^  the  most  wicked  out- 
rages, the  most  horrible  massacres?  Has  not  its 
Altars  been  drenched  v^ith  human  gore?  Under 
whatever  form  it  has  been  exhibited,  has  it  not 
always  been  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  most  bare- 
faced violation— of  tlie  sacred  rights  of  humanity? 

Never  will  an  atheist,  as  he  is  called,  as  long  as  he 
«njoys  his  proper  senses,  persuade  him?olf  that  simi- 
lar actions  can  be  justifiable;  never  will  he  believe 
that  he  who  commits  them  can  be  an  estimable 
man;  there  is  no  one  but  the  superstitious,  vv^iose 
blindness  makes  him  forget  the  most  evident  princi- 
ples of  morality,  whose  callous  soul  renders  him  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  nature,  whose  zeal  causes  him  to  over- 
look the  dictates  of  r*;ason,  who  can  by  any  possibil- 
ity imagine  the  most  destructive  crimes  are  the  most 
prominent  features  of  virtue.  If  the  atheist  be  per- 
verse, he,  at  least,  knowvs  that  he  acts  wronjr;  nei- 
ther these  systems,  nor  their  jjriests,  will  be  able  to 
persuade  him  that  he  does  right;  one  thing,  how- 
ever, is  certain,  whatever  crimes  he  may  allow  him- 
self to  commit,  he  will  never  be  capable  of  exceeding 
those  which  superstition  perpetrates  without  scruple; 
that  it  encourages  in  those  whom  it  intoxicates 
with  its  fury;  to  whom  it  frequently  holds  forth  wick- 
edness itself,  either  as  expiations  tor  offences,  or  else 
as  orthodox,  meritorious  actions^ 
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US  the  atheist,  however  wicked  he  may  be  sup- 
,  wili  at  oiost  be  upon  a  level  with  the  devotee, 
B  superstition  encourages  him  to  commit  crimes, 
»  it  transforms  into  virtue.  As  to  conduct,  if  he 
ibauched,  voluptuous,  intemperate,  adulterous, 
heist  in  this  differs  in  nothing  from  the  most 
lously  superstitious,  who  frequently  knows  how 
nnect  these  vices  with  his  credulity,  to  blend 
bis  superstition  certain  atrocities,  for  which  his 
s,  provided  he  renders  due  homage  to  their 
r,  especially  if  he  augments  their  exchequer, 
Iways  find  means  to  pardon  him.  If  he  be  in 
Dostan,  his  brahmins  will  wash  him  in  the  sacred 
s  of  the  Ganges,  while  reciting  a  prayer.  If  he' 
Few,  upon  making  an  offering,  his  sins  will  be 
d.  If  he  be  in  Japan,  he  will  be  cleansed  by 
ming  a  pilgrimage.  If  he  be  a  Mahometan, 
11  be  reputed  a  saint,  for  having  visited  the  tomb 
prophet ;  the  Roman  pontiff  himself  will  sell 
[idulgences  ;  but  none  of  them  will  ever  censure 
or  those  crimes  he  may  have  committed  in  the 
irt  of  their  several  faiths. 

i  are  constantly  told,  that  the  indecent  behavi- 
fthe  official  expounders  of  superstition,  the  cri- 
conduct  of  the  priests,  or  of  their  sectaries, 
s  nothing  against  the  goodness  of  their  systems. 
Ited  :  but  wherefore  do  they  not  say  the  same 
of  the  conduct  of  those  whom  they  call  atheists, 
as  we  have  already  proved,  may  have  a  very 
intive,  a  very  correct  system  of  morality,  even 
leading  a  very  dissolute  life?  If  it  be  neces- 
0  judge  the  opinions  of  mankind  according  to 
jonduct,  which  is  the  theory  that   would  bear 
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ihescruliny?  Let  us,  then,  examine  the  opinion  of 
the  atheist,  without  approving  his  conduct  ;  let  us 
adopt  his  nnode  of  thinking,  if  we  find  it  marked  by 
the  truth  ;  if  it  shall  appear  useful ;  if  it  shall  be 
proved  rational  ;  but  let  us  reject  his  mode  of  action, 
if  that  should  be  found  blameable.  At  the  sight  of  a 
work  performed  with  truth,  we  do  not  embarrass 
ourselves  with  the  morals  of  the  workman:  of  what 
importance  is  it  to  the  universe,  whether  the  illustri- 
Nevvton  was  a  sobei',  discreet  citizen,  or  a  debauch- 
ed intemperate  man?  It  only  remains  for  us  to  ex- 
amine his  theory  ;  we  want  nothing  more  than  to 
know  whether  he  has  reasoned  acutely  ;  if  his  prin- 
ciples be  steady  ;  if  the  parts  of  his  system  are  con- 
nected ;  if  his  woik  contains  more  demonstrable 
truths,  than  bold  ideas |  Let  us  judge  in  the  same 
manner  of  the  principles  of  the  atheist ;  if  they 
appear  strange,  if  they  are  unusual,  that  is  a  solid 
reason  for  probing  them  more  striclly  ;  if  he  has 
spoken  truth,  if  he  has  demonstrated  liis  poi-itions,  let 
us  yield  to  the  weight  of  evidence  ;  if  he  be  deceived 
in  some  parts,  let  us  distinguish  the  true  from  the 
false;  but  do  not  let  us  fall  into  the  hacknied  preju- 
dice, which  on  account  of  one  error  in  the  detail, 
rejects  a  multitude  of  incontestible  truis:ws.  Doctor 
Johnson,  I  think,  says  in  his  preface  to  his  Diction- 
ary, '*  when  a  man  shall  have  executed  his  task 
with  all  the  accuracy  possible,  he  will  only  l/s  allo\y- 
ed  to  have  done  his  duty  ;  but  if  he  commits  the 
slighest  error,  a  thousand  snarlers  aie  ready  to  point 
it  out."  The  atheist,  when  he  is  deceiveJ,  has  un- 
questionably as  much  right  to  throw  bis  faults  on 
the  fragility  of  his  nature,  as  the  superstitious  man. 
An  atheist  may  have  vices,  may  be  defective,  he  may 
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reason  badl^? ;  but  his  errors  will  never  have  the  coQ'* 
sequences  of  superstitious  novelties;  they  will  not, 
like  these,  kindle  up  the  lire  of  discord  in  the  bosom 
ofnat'ans;  the  atheist  will  not  justify  his  vices,  de- 
fend his  wanderings  by  superstition  ;  he  will  not 
pretend  to  infallibility,  like  those  self-conceited  the- 
olo,j;iir!s  who  attach  the  Divine  sanction  to  their 
follies  ;  who  imagine  that  heaven  authorizes  those 
sophisms,  gives  currency  to  those  falsehoods,  approves 
those  errors,  which  they  believe  themselves  warrant- 
ed to  distribute  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  refusal  to  believe 
in  these  systems,  will  rend  asunder  one  of  the  most 
powerful  bonds  of  society,  by  making  the  sacredness 
of  an  oath  vanish.  1  reply,  that  perjury  is  by  no 
means  rare,  even  in  the  most  superstitious  nations, 
nor  even  among  the  most  religious,  or  among  those 
who  boast  of  being  the  most  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  rectitude  of  their  theories.  Diagoras,  super- 
stitious as  he  was,  and  it  was  not  well  possible  to 
be  more  so,  it  is  said  became  an  atheist,  on  seeing 
that  the  gods  did  not  thunder  their  vengeance  on  a 
man  who  had  taken  them  as  evidence  to  a  falsity. 
Upon  this  principle,  how  many  atheists  ought  there 
to  be?  From  the  systems  that  have  made  invisible 
unknown  beings  the  depositaries  of  man's  engage- 
xiienls,  we  do  not  always  see  it  result  that  they  are 
better  observed  ;  or  that  the  most  solemn  contracts 
have  acquired  a  greater  solidity.  If  history  was  con- 
sulted, it  would  now  and  then  be  in  evidence,  that 
even  the  conductors  of  nations,  those  who  have  said 
they  were  the  images  of  the  Divinity,  who  have  de- 
clared that  they  held  their  right  of  governing  im- 
mediately from  his  hands,  have  sometimes  taken  the 
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Deity  as  the  vvituess  to  their  oaths,  have  made  him 
the  guarantee  of  their  treaties,  without  its  having 
had  all  the  effect  that  might  have  been  expected, 
when  very  trifling  interests  have  intervened ;  it 
would  appear,  unless  historians  are  incorrect,  that 
they  did  not  always  religiously  observe  those  sacred 
engagements  they  made  with  their  allies,  much  less 
with  their  subjects.  To  form  a  jiidgmeat  from  these 
historic  documents,  we  should  be  Inclined  to  say, 
there  have  been  those  who  had  nauch  superstition, 
joined  with  very  little  probity ;  who  made  a  mock- 
ery both  of  gods  and  men  ;  who  perhaps  blushed 
when  they  reviewed  their  own  conduct :  nor  can 
this  be  at  all  surprising,  when  it  not  unfrequently 
happened  that  superstition  itself  absolved  them  from 
their  oaths.  In  fact,  does  not  superstition  some- 
times inculcate  perfidy;  prescribe  violation  of  plight- 
ed faith  ?  Above  all,  when  there  is  a  question  of  its 
own  interests,  does  it  not  dispense  with  engage- 
ments, however  solemn,  made  with  those  whom  it 
condemns?  It  is,  I  believe,  a  maxim  in  the  Romish 
church,  that  "  no  faith  is  to  be  held  with  heretics  P 
The  general  council  of  Constance  decided  thus, 
when,  notwithstanding  the  emperor's  passport,  it 
decreed  John  Hus  and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  be 
burnt.  The  Roman  pontiff  has,  it  is  well  known, 
the  right  of  relieving  his  sectaries  from  their  oaths ; 
of  annulling  their  vows:  this  same  pontiff  has  fre- 
quently arrogated  to  himself  the  right  of  deposing 
kings;  of  absolving  their  subjects  from  their  oaths 
of  fidelitx.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  extraordinary  that 
oaths  should  be  prescribed,  by  the  laws  of  those  na- 
tions which  profess  Christianity,  seeing  that  Christ 
has  expressly  forbidden  the  use  of  them.     If  things 
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were  considered  attentively,  it  would  be  obvious 
that  under  such  management,  superstition  and  poli- 
tics are  schools  of  perjury.  They  render  it  common : 
thus  knaves  of  every  description  never  recoil,  when 
it  is  necessary  to  attest  the  name  of  the  Divinity  to 
the  most  manifest  frauds,  for  the  vilest  interests. 
What  end,  then,  do  oaths  answer?  I'hey  are  snares, 
in  which  simplicity  alone  can  suffer  itself  to  be 
caught :  oaths,  almost  every  where,  are  vain  formali- 
ties, that  impose  nothing  upon  villains;  nor  do  they 
add  any  thing  to  the  sacredness  of  the  engagements 
of  honest  men;  who  would  neither  have  the  temerity 
nor  the  wish  to  violate  them;  who  would  not  think 
themselves  less  bound  without  an  oath.  A  perfidi- 
ous, perjured,  superstitious  being,  has  not  any  advan- 
tage over  an  atheist,  who  should  fail  in  his  promised  : 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  any  longer  deserves  the 
confidence  of  their  fellow  citzens  nor  the  esteem  of 
good  men ;  if  one  does  not  respect  his  gods,  in 
whom  he  believes,  the  other  neither  respects  his 
reason,  his  reputation,  nor  public  opinion,  in  which 
all  rational  men  cannot  refuse  to  believe.  Hobbes 
says,  "  an  oath  adds  nothing  to  the  obligation. 
For  a  covenant,  if  lawful,  binds  in  the  sight  of  God, 
without  the  oath,  as  much  as  with  it;  if  unlawful, 
bindeth  not  at  all :  though  it  be  confirmed  with  an 
oath."  The  heathen  form  was,  '*  let  Jupiter  kill  me 
else,  as  I  kill  this  beast."  Adjuration  only  augments, 
in  the  imagination  of  him  who  swears,  the  fear  of 
violating  an  engagement,  which  he  would  have 
been  obliged  to  keep,  even  without  the  ceremony  of 
art  oath.  ■ 

[t  has  frequently  been  asked,  if  there  ever  was  a 
nation  that  had  no  idea  of  the  Divinity  :    and  if  a 
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people,  uniformly  composed  of  atheists,  would  be 
able  to  subsist *?  Whatever  some  speculators  may 
say,  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  there  ever  has 
been  upon  our  globe,  a  numerous  people  vv,lib  have 
liot  had  an  idea  of  some  Invisible  power,  to  whom 
they  have  shewn  marks  of  respect  and  submission: 
it  has  been  sometimes  believed  that  the  Chinese 
wtii^e  atheists:  but  this  is' ah  error,  Ijue  tci  the 
Christian  missionaries,  who  dre  acciistomed  to  treat 
all  those  as  atheists,  who  do  not  hold  opinions  sirai- 
lar-tvith  theh*  own  Up6n  Divinity!  It  always  appears 
th«tt  t^he  Chinese  are  ti  people  extremely  addicted 
to' i superstition',  but  that  they  are  governed  by 
chiefs  who  ate  not  so,  without  ht)vvever  their  beih^ 
atheists  for  tliat  reasbti.-'  If  the'empire  of  China  be 
as'  flourishing  as  it  is  sard'  to  be,  it  at  least  furnishes 
a '  very  ' forcible  proof  that  those  who  govern  have 
nO' 6ceasi6'n  to  be  themselves  superstitious,  in  order  to 
goverri  with  propriety  a  people  who  are  sa.  It  is 
pretended  that  the  Greenlahdei's  have  no  idea  of  the 
Divinity.  (Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult, to.  believe  it 
of  ia'  nation  so  sSvage.'  M^hv  ihasmuch  as  he  i§  a 
feSrfulj'ignorant  animal,  necessarily  becomes  super- 
stitious in  his  nii'^fortunes:  either  he  forms  gods  for 
hitoselfi'or  he  admits  the  gods  which  others  are  dis- 
pios^d  to  give  hi ni  J iit  does  not  then  appear,  that  we 
ca'ft  tation^ny  suppose  there  may  have  been,  or  that 
there'  Actually  is,  a  people  on  the  earth  a  total 
stratiger  to  sb^e  Divinity.  One  Will  shevy  us  the  sun, 
thettiooti,  6r  the  stars ;  the  other  will  shevV  us  the  sea, 
^he  lake^ithe  rivers,  which  furnish  him  his  subsistence, 
the  trees'  which  afford  him  sm  asylum  against  the 
indemency  of  the  weather;  another  will  slievy  lis  ia 
rock  ofan  odd  form ;  a  lofty  modhiain ;  or  a  volcano 
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that  frequently  astonishes  him  by  its  emission  of 
lava ;  another  will  present  you  with  his  crocodile, 
whose  malignity  he  fears ;  his  dangerous  serpent, 
the  reptile  to  which  he  attributes  his  good  or  bad  for- 
tune. In  short,  each  individual  will  make  you  be- 
Wld  his  phantasm  or  his  tutelary  or  domestic  gods 
with  respect. 

But  from  the  e:?dstence  of  his  gods,  the  savage  does 
not  draw  the  same  inductions  as  the  civilized,  polished 
man  :  the  savage  does  not  believe  it  a  duty  to  reason 
continually  upon  their  qualities ;  he  does  not  imagine 
that  they  ought  to  influence  his  naorals,  nor  entirely 
occupy  his  thoughts:  content  with  a  gross,  simple, 
exterior  worship,  he  does  not  believe  that  these 
invisible  powers  trouble  themselves  with  his  conduct 
towards  his  fellow  creatures;  in  short,  he  does  not 
connect  his  morality  with  his  superstition.  This 
morality  is  coarse,  as  must  be  that  of  all  ignorant 
people;  it  is  proportioned  to  his  wants,  which  are 
few  ;  it  is  frequently  irrational,  because  it  is  the  fruit 
of  ignorance;  of  inexperience;  of  the  passions  of 
men  but  slightly  restrained,  or  to  say  thus,  in  their 
infancy.  It  is  only  numerous,  stationary,  .civilized 
societies,  where  naan's  wants  are  naultiplied,  where 
his  interests  clash^  that  he  is  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  goyeiment,  to  lavvs,  to  public  worship,  in 
order  to  maintain  conpord.  It  is  then,  that  men  ap- 
proximating, reason  together,  combine  their  ideas, 
refine .  their  notions,  subtilize  their  theories ;  it  is 
then  also,  that  those  wl^o,  govern  them  avail  them- 
^eive9  of  invisible  powers,  to  keep  them  within 
bounjis,  to  render  thein  docile,  to  enforce  their  obe- 
dience, to  oblige  them  to  live  peaceably.  It  was 
thuSj  that  by  degrees,   morals  and  polities  found 
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tlieiiiselves  associated  with  superstitious  systems. 
The  chiefs  of  nations,  frequently,  themselves^  the 
children  of  superstition,  but  little  enlightened  upon 
their  actual  interests;  slenderly  versed  in  sound 
morality;  with  an  exti'eme  exilty  of  knowledge  on 
the  actuating  motives  of  the  human  heart ;  believed 
they  had  effected  everything  requisite  for  the  stability 
of  theif  own  authorityj  as  well  as  achieved  all  that 
oould  guarantee  the  repose  of  society,  that  could 
tonisoridate  the  happiness  of  the  people,  in  rendering 
theitsUbjects  superstitious  like  themselves;  by  menac- 
ing them  with  the  wrath  of  invisible  powers;  in  treat- 
ing them  like  infants  who  are  appeased  with  fables^ 
like  children  who  are  terrified  by  shadows.  By  the 
a^sistaiice  of  these  marvellous  inventions,  to  which 
even  the  chiefs,  the  conductors  of  nations,  are  them- 
selves frequently  the  dupes;  which  are  transmitted 
as  heir-iooms  from  race  to  race;  sovereigns  were 
dispensed  from  the  trouble  of  itistructing  them- 
selviBS  in  their  duties;  they  in  consequence  neglected 
the  laws^  enervated  themselves  in  luxurious  ease^ 
tUstbd  in  sloth;  followed  nothing  but  their  capricel 
tfa%  care  of  restraining  their  subjects  was  reposed  iri 
thfeii-  deities ;  the  instruction  of  the  people  was  con- 
fided to  their  priests;  who  were  commissioned  to  train 
them  to  obedience,  to  make  them  submissive,  to  ren- 
der Ihem  deybiit,  to  teach  them  at  an  early  age  to 
tremble  urtder  the  yoke  of  both  the  vrsible  and  in- 
visible, gods.     '■'   -     •''  ■/''..  ■     ■ 

it  was  thus  that  nations,  kept  by  their  tutors  in  a 
perp^t^jll  ktate  of  infaiicy,  W6re  only  restrained  b^ 
vain,  cAimerib^I  theories.  It  v\^as  thus  that  jiiiliticdi 
jimsprudeAiefe,'  education,  jrnoi'ality,  were  alriibkt 
cVer^  Wherid'^rifedted  v^rith  super^titibh ;  that  maft  'tto 
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loDger  knew  any  duties,  save  those  which  grew  out  o( 
its  precepts:  the  ideas  of  virtue  were  thus  falsely  asso- 
ciated with  those  of  imagiaary  systems,  to  which  im- 
posture generally  gave  that  language  which  was 
most  conducive  to  its  own  immediate  interests:  man- 
kind thus  fully  persuaded,  that  without  these  mar- 
vellous systems,  there  could  not  exist  any  sound  mo- 
rality, princes,  as  well  as  subjects,  equally  blind  to 
their  actual  interests,  to  the  duties  of  nature,  to 
their  reciprocal  rights,  habituated  themselves  to  con- 
sider superstition  as  necessary  to  mortals — as  iudis- 
pensibly  requisite  to  govern  men; — as  the  most  effec- 
tual method  of  preserving  power— as  the  most  cer- 
tain means  of  attaining  happiness. 
,  It  is  from  these  dispositions,  of  which  we  have  so 
frequently  demonstrated  the  fallacy,  that  so  many 
persons,  otherwise  extremely  enlightened,  look  upon 
it  as  an  impossibility  that  a  society  formed  of  athe- 
ists, as  they  are  termed,  could  subsist  for  any  length 
of  time.  It  does  not  admit  a  question,  that  a  nume- 
rous society,  who  should  neither  have  religion,  mo- 
rality, goverment,  laws,  education,  nor  principles, 
could  not  maintain  itself;  that  it  would  simply  con- 
gregate beings  disposed  to  injure  each  other,  or  child- 
ren who  would  follow  nothing  but  the  blindest  im- 
pulse; but  then  is  it  not  a  lamentable  fact,  thajt  with 
all  the  superstition  that  floats  in  the  world,  the  great- 
er number  of  human  societies  are  nearly  in  this  state? 
Are  not  the  sovereigns  of  almost  every  country  in  a 
continual  state  of  warfare  with  their  subjects  Are 
not  the  people,  in  despite  of  their  superstition,  not 
withstanding  the  terrific  notions  which  it  holds  fortb^ 
unceasingly  occupied  with  reciprocally  injuring  each 
Qther;  with  rendering  themselves  mutually  unhap- 
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py ?  Does  not  superstition  itself,  with  its  super- 
natural notions,  unreniiittingly  flatter  the  vanity  of 
monarchs,  unbridle  the  passions  of  princes,  throw 
oil  into  the  lire  of  discord,  which  it  kindles  between 
those  citizens  who  are  divided  in  their  opinion? 
Could  those  infernal  powers,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  ever  on  the  alert  to  mischief  naankind,  be  capable 
of  inflicting  greater  evils  upon  the  hunaan  race  than 
spring  from  fanaticism,  than  arise  out  of  the  fury 
to  which  theology  gives  birth?  Could  atheists,  how- 
ever irrational  they  may  be  supposed,  if  assembled 
together  in  society,  conduct  themselves  in  a  more 
criminal  manner?  In  short,  is  it  possible  they  could 
act  worse  than  the  superstitious,  who,  saturated  with 
the  most  pernicious  vices,  guided  by  the  most  extra- 
vagant systems,  during  so  many  successive  ages, 
iiave  done  nothing  more  than  torment  themselves 
with  the  most  cruel  inflictions;  savagely  cut  each 
other's  throats,  without  a  shadow  of  reason ;  make 
a  merit  of  mutual  extermination  ?  It  cannot  be  pre- 
tended they  would.  On  the  contrary,  we  boldlj 
assert,  that  a  community  of  atheists,  as  the  theo- 
logian calls  them,  because  they  cannot  fall  in  with 
his  mysteries,  destitute  of  all  superstition,  governed 
by  wholesome  law^s,  formed  by  a  salutary  education, 
invited  to  the  practice  of  virtue  by  instantaneous  re- 
compences,  deterred  from  crime  by  immediate  pun- 
ishments, disentangled  from  illusive  theories,  unso- 
phisticated by  falsehood,  would  be  decidedly  more 
honest,  incalculably  more  virtuous,  than  those  super- 
stitious societies,  in  which  every  thing  contributes  to 
intoxicate  the  mind ;  where  every  thing  conspires  to 
4:orrupt  the  heart. 

When  we  shall  be  djspoi^ed  usefully  to  occupy 
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ourselves  with  the  happiness  of  mankind,  it  is  with 
superstition  that  the  reform  must  commence;  it  is  by 
abstracting   these    imaginary  theories,   destined    to 
pifright  the  ignorant,  who  are  completely  in  a  state 
of  infancy,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  promise  ourselves 
the  desirable  harvest  of  conducting  man  to  a  state  of 
maturity.     It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  there  can 
be  no  morality  without  consulting  the  nature  of  man, 
without  studying  his  actual  relations  with  the  beings 
of  his  o>yn  species ;  there  can  be  no  fixed  principle 
for  man's  conduct,  while  it  is  regulated  upon  unjust 
theories  ;  upon  capricious  doctrines  ;    upon  corrupt 
systems;  there  can  be  no  sound  politics  without  at- 
tending to  human  temperament,  without  contemplat- 
mghim  as  a  being  associated  for  the  purpose  of  satisfy- 
ing his  wants,  consolidating  his  happiness,  and  assur- 
ing its  enjoyment.     No  wise  government   can   found 
itself  upon  despotic  systems  ;  they  will  always  make 
tyrants  of  their  representatives.  No  laws  can  be  whole- 
some, that  do  not  bottom  themselves  upon  the  strict-? 
est  equity  ;  which  have  not  for  their  object  the  great 
end  of  human  society.     ISo  jurisprudence  can  be  ad-^ 
vantageous  for  nations,  if  its  administration  be  regu- 
lated by  capricious  systems,  or  by  human  passions 
deified.     No  education  can  be  salutary,   unless  it  be 
founded  upon  reason ;  to  be  efficacious  to  its  proposed 
end,  it  must  jieither  be  construed  upon  chimerical 
|,heories,  nor  upon  received   prejudices.     In   short, 
there,  can  be  no  probity,  no  talents,  no  virtue,  either 
under  corrupt  masters,  or  under  the  conduct  of  those 
priests  who  render  man  the  enemy  to  himself— the 
determined  foe  to  others;    who  spek  to  stifle  in  his 
bosom  the  germ  of  reason  ;  who  endeavour  to  ^mother 
science,  or  who  try  to  damp  his  courage. 
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It  will,  perhaps,  be  asked,  if  we  can  reasonabljv) 
flatter  ourselves  with  ever  reaching  the  point  to  make  f 
a  whole  people  entirely  forget  their   superstitious/ 
opinions;  or  abandon  the  ideas  which  they  have  of'' 
their  gods  ?     I  reply,  that  the  thing  appears  utterly 
impossible;  that  this  is  not  the  end  we  can  propose  to    . 
ourselves.     These  ideas,  inculcated  from  the  earliest 
ages,  do  not  appear  of  a  nature  to  admit  eradication 
from  the  mind  of  the  majority  of  mankind  :  it  would, 
perhaps  be  equally  arduous  to  give  them  to  those 
persons,  who,  arrived  at  a  certain  time  of  life,  should 
never  have  heard  them  spoken  of,  as  to  banish  them  ' 
from  the  minds  of  those,  who  have  been  imbued  with' 
them  from  their  tenderest  infancy.     Thus,  it  cannot 
be  reckoned  possible  to  make  a  whole  nation  pass 
from  the  abyss  of  superstition,  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  bosom  of  ignorance,  from  the  ravings  of  delirium, 
into  absolute  naturalism,  or  as  the  priests  of  super-^ 
jstition  would   denominate  it,  into  atheism ;  which'  i 
supposes  reflection— requires  intense  study-^deraands   / 
extensive  knowledge — exacts    a  long  series  of  ex-   ; 
perieuce'— includes  the  habit  of  contemplating  nature' 
-^the  faculty  of  observing  her  laws ;  which,  in  short, 
embraces  the  expansive  science  of  the  causes  pro-^ 
ducing  her  various  phenomena;  her  multiplied  com- 
binations, together  with  the  diversified  actions  of  the 
beings  she  contains,  as  well  as  their  numerous  pro- 
perties.    In  order  to  be  an  atheist,  or  to  be  assured 
of  the  capabilities  of  nature,  it  is  imperative  to  have 
meditated  her  profoundly:    a  superficial  glance  of 
the^ye  wiTT  not  bring  man  acquainted  with  her  re- 
sources;   optics  but  little  practised  on  her  powers, 
will    unceasingly  be    deceived ;    the  ignorance  of" 
actual  causes  will  always  induce  the  supposition  of 
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those  which  are  jntiagiimry  ;  credulity  will .  thu^,  re- 
conduct the  natural  philosopher,  himself  to  the  fleet 
of  superstitious  phantoms,  in  which  either  his  limited 
vision,  or  his  habitual  sloth,  will  make  him  believe 
he  shall  find  the  solution  to  every  difficulty. 

Atheism,  then,  as  well  as  philpsophy,  like  all  pro- 
foujid_  abstruse   sciences,  is  not  calculated .  for^  the 
vulgar;  neither  is  it  suitable  to  the  great  mass  of 
mankind.     There  are,  in  all  populous,  civilized  na- 
tions, persons  whose  circumstances  enable  them  to . 
devote  their  time  to  meditation,  whose  easy  finances 
afford  them  leisure  to  make  deep  researches  into,  the 
njature  of  things,  who  frequently  make  useful  dis- 
cove^^ies,    which,   sooner  or  Ifiter,   after  they   have 
b^esn  submitted  to  the  infallible  test  of  experience, 
when  they  have  passed  the  fiery  ordeal  of  truth,  ex- 
tend yvidely  their  salutary  ejects,  become  extremely . 
TjeneficiaJ  to  society,  highly  advantageous  to  indi- 
viduals..  The   geometrician,  the  chemist,  the   me- 
ichanic,   the  natural  philosopher^    the   civilian,   the 
artizan  himself,  are  industriously  employed,  either  io 
their  closets,  or   in  their   workshops,    seeking  the 
means  to  serve  society,  each  in  his  sphere:    ifiever- 
theless,  not  one  of  their  sciences  or  professions  are 
fi^miliar  to  the  illiterate;  not  one  of  the  arts  with 
vvjjiieh  they  are  respectively  occupied,  are  known  to. 
the  uninitiated :  these,  however,  do  not  fail,  ia  the 
long  run,  to  profit  by  them,  to  reap  substantive  adr 
vantages  from  those  labours,  of  which  they  them^ 
selves  have  no  idea.     It  is  for  the  mariner,  that  the 
astronomer  explores  his  arduous  science* «   it  is.  for. 
him  the  geometrician  calculates;  fpr  his  use  the  nae-^f 
chanic  plies  his  craft ;    it  is  for  the  mason,  for  the 
carpenter,  for  the  labourer,,  that  the  skilful  architect 
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studies  his  orders,  lays  down  well-proportioned 
elaborate  plans.  Whatever  may  be  the  pretended 
utility  of  Pneumatology,  whatever  may  be  the  vaunted 
advantages  of  superstitious  opinions,  the  wrangling 
polemic,  the  subtle  theologian,  cannot  boast  either 
of  toiling,  of  writing,  or  of  disputing  for  the  advan- 
tage of  th«  people,  whona,  notwithstanding,  he  con- 
trives to  tax,  very  exorbitantly,  for  those  systems 
they  can  never  understand;  from  whom  he  levies 
the  most  oppressive  contributions,  as  a  remuneration 
ibr  the  detail  of  those  mysteries,  which  under  any 
possible  circumstances,  cannot,  at  any  time  what- 
ever, be  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  them. 

It  is  not,  then,  for  the  multitude  that  a  philosopher 
should  propose  to  himself,  either  to  write  or  to  me-« 
ditate  :  the  Code  of  Nature,  or  the  principles  of 
atheism,  as  the  priest  calls  it,  are  not,  as  we  have 
shewn,  even  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  a  great 
number  of  persons,  who  are  frequently  too  much 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  receiveji  prejudices,  al- 
though extremely  enlightened  on  other  points.  It  is 
extremely  rare  to  find  men,  who,  to  an  enlarged 
mirid,  extiensive  knowledge,  great  talents,  join  either 
a  well  regulated  imagination,  or  the  courage  neces-^ 
sary  to  successfully  oppugn  habitual  errors ;  tri- 
umphantly to  attack  those  chimerical  systems,  with 
which  the  brain  has  been  inoculated  from  the  first 
hourMof  its  birth.  A  secret  bias,  an  invincible  in- 
clination* frequently,  in  despite  of  all  reasoniiig,  re- 
eonduets  the  most  comprehensive,  the  best  fortified, 
the  most  liberal  minds,  to  those  prejudices  which 
have  a  wide-spreading  establishment;  of  which 
they  have  themselves  taken  copious  draughts  during 
the  early  stages  of  life.     Nevertheless,  those  princi- 
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pies,  which  at  first  appear  strange,  which  ;by  their 
boldness  seena  revolting,  from  which  timidity  flies 
with  trepidation,  when  they  have  the  sanction  of 
truth,  gradually  insinuate  Ihenaselves  into  the  human 
mind,  become  familiar  to  its  exercise,  extend  their 
happy  influence  on  every  side,  and  finally  produce 
the  most  substantive  advantages  to  society.  In 
time,  men  habituate  themselves  to  ideas  which  ori- 
ginally they  looked  upon  as  absurd  ;  which  on  a 
superficial  glance  they  contemplated  as  either  noxious 
or  irrational :  at  least,  they  cease  to  consider  those, 
as  odious,  who  profess  opinions  upon  subjects  on 
which  experience  makes  it  evident  they  may  be  per- 
mitted to  have  doubts,  without  imminent  danger  to 
public  tranquillity. 

Then  the  diff'usion  of  ideas  among  mankind  is  not 
an  event  to  be  dreaded  :  if  they  are  truths,  they  will 
of  necessity  be  useful :  by  degrees  they  will  fructify. 
The  man  who  writes,  must  neither  fix  his  eyes  upon  the 
time  in  which  he  lives,  upon  his  actual  fellow  citizens, 
nor  upon  the  country  he  inhabits.  He  must  speak  to 
the  human  race;  he  must  instruct  future  generations  ; 
he  must  extend  his  views  into  the  bosom  of  futurity ; 
in  vain  he  will  expect  the  eulogies  of  his  contempora^ 
ries ;  in  vain  will  he  flatter  himself  with  seeing  his 
reasoning  adopted;  in  vain  he  will  soothe  himself  with 
the  pleasing  reflection,  that  his  precocious  principles 
will  be  received  with  kindness  ;  if  he  has  eJ^hibited 
truisms,  the  ages  that  shall  follow  will  do  justice  to 
his  efforts  ;  unborn  nations  shall  applaud  his  exer- 
tions ;  his  future  countrymen  shall  crown  his  sturdy 
attempts  with  those  laurels,  which  interested  preju- 
dice withholds  from  him  in  his  own  days;  it  must 
therefore  be  from  posterity,  he  is  to  expect  the  meed 
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of  applause  due  to  his  services;  the  present  race  is 
hermetically  sealed  against  him  :  meantime  let  him 
content  himself  with  having  done  w^ell ;  with  the  se- 
cret suffrages  of  those  few  friends  to  veracity  who  are 
so  thinly  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is 
after  his  death,  that  the  trusty  reasoner,  the  faithful 
writer,  the  promulgator  of  sterling  principles,  the 
child  of  simplicity,  triumphs  ;  it  is  then  that  the 
stings  of  hatred,  the  shafts  of  enVy,  the  arrows  of  ma- 
lice, either  exhausted  or  blunted,  enable  mankind  to 
judge  with  impartiality;  to  yield  to  conviction;  to 
establish  eternal  truth  upon  its  own  imperishable  al- 
tars, which  from  its  essence  must  survive  all  the  er- 
rors of  the  earth.  It  is  then  that  calumny,  crushed 
like  the  devouring  snail  by  the  careful  gardener, 
ceases  to  besmear  the  character  of  an  honest  man, 
while  its  venomous  slime,  glazed  by  the  sun,  enables 
the  observant  spectator  to  trace  the  filthy  progress  it 
had  made. 

It  is  a  problem  with  many  people,  if  truth  may 
not  be  injurious?  The  best  intentioned  persons  are 
frequently  in  gre^t  do^ibt  upon  this  important  point. 
The  fact  is,  it  never  injures  any  hut  those  ivha  deceive 
mankind :  this  has,  hovi^ever,  the  greatest  interest  in 
being  undeceived.  Truth  may  be  injurious  to  the 
individual  who  announces  it,  but  it  can  never  by  any 
possibility  harm  the  human  species  j  never  oan  it  be 
tpo  distinctly  presented  to  beings,  always  either  little 
disposed  to  listen  to  its  dictates,  o|p  too  slothful  to 
fiomprehend  its  eflicacy.  If  all  those  who  write  to  pub- 
lish importjant  truths,  which,  of  all  others,  are  ever 
considered  the  rtjoM  dangerous,  were  sufficiently  ar- 
dent for  the  public  welfare  to  speak  freely,  even  at 
the  risk  of  displeasing  their  readers,  the  human  rage 
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would  be- *ttfach  more  enlightened,  much  happier 
than  it  now  is.  To  write  in  ambiguous  terms,  is 
very  freqilently  to  write  to  nobody.  The  human 
mind  is  idle  ;  we  must  spare  it,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  troublie  of  reflection  ;  we  must  relieve  it  from  the' 
embarrassment  of  intense  thinkino-.  What  time  does 
it  not'Consume,  what  study  does  it  not  require,  at  the 
present  day,  to  unravel  the  amphibological  oracles  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  whose  actual  sentiments 
are  almost  entirely  lost  to  the  present  race  of  men? 
If  truth  be  useful  to  human  beings,  it  is  an  injustice 
to  deprive  them  of  its  advantages  ;  if  truth  ought  to 
be  admitted,  we  must  admit  its  consequences,  which 
are  also  truths.  Man,  taken  generally,  is  fond  of 
truth,  but  its  consequences  often  inspire  him  with  so 
much  dread,  so  alarm  his  imbecility,  that,  frequent- 
ly, he  prefers  remaining  in  error,  of  which  a  con- 
firmed habit  prevents  him  from  feeling  the  deplorable 
effects.  Besides,  we  shall  say  with  Hobbes,  "that 
we  cannot  do  men  any  harm  by  proposing  truth  to 
them  ;  the  worst  mode  is  to  leave  them  in  doubt,  to 
let  them  remain  in  dispute."  If  an  author  who 
writes  be  deceived,  it  is  because  he  may  have  rea- 
soned badly.  Has  he  laid  down  false  principles  ? 
It  remains  to  examine  them.  Is  his  system  fallaci- 
ous? Is  it  ridiculous  ?  It  willserve  to  make  truth 
appear  with  the  greatest  splendor  :  his  work  will  fall 
into  contempt ;  the  writer,  if  he  be  witness  to  its  fall, 
will  be  sufficiently  punished  for  his  temerity  ;  if  he 
be  defunct,  the  living  cannot  disturb  his  ashes.  No 
man  writes  with  a  design  to  injure  his  fellow  crea- 
tures ;  he  always  proposes  to  himself  to  merit  their 
suffrages,  either  by  amusing  them,  by  exciting  their 
curiosity,  or  by  communicating  to  them  discoveries 
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which  he  believes  useful.  Above  all,  no  work  caa 
be  really  dangerous,  if  it  contains  truth.  It  would 
not  be  so,  even  if  it  contained  principles  evidently 
contrary  to  experience — opposed  to  good  sense,  hi'? 
deed,  what  would  result  from  a  work  that  shouki 
now  tell  us  the  sun  is  not  luminous  ;  that  parricide 
is  legitimate  ;  that  robbery  is  allowable  ;  that  adul* 
tery  is  not  a  crime  ?  The  smallest  reflection  would 
make  us  feel  the  falsity  of  these  principles  ;  the  whole 
human  race  would  protest  against  them.  Men 
would  laugh  at  the  folly  of  the  author ;  presently  his 
book,  together  with  his  name,  would  be  known  only 
by  its  ridiculous  extravagancies.  .There  is  nothing 
but  superstitious  follies  that  are  pernicious  to  mor-^ 
tals ;  and  wherefore  ?  It  is  because  authority  al- 
ways pretends  to  establish  them  by  violence ;  to 
make  them  pass  for  substantive  virtues ;  rigorously 
punishes  those  who  shall  be  disposed  to  smile  at 
their  inconsistency,  or  examine  into  their  pretensionjgi. 
if  man  was  more  rational,  he  would  examine  super- 
stitious opinions  as  he  examines  every  thing  else  ;  he 
would  look  upon  theological  theories  with  the  same 
eyes  that  he  contemplates  system$  of  natural  philo- 
sophy,; or  problems  in  geometry  :  the  latter ;  never 
disturbs  tlie  repose  of  society,  although  theyjisonieT 
times  excite  very  warm  disputes  in  iheleariied  yyo)rl^. 
Theological  quarirelswou^d  inever ,  be  attended  with, 
any  evil  consequences,  if  man  could  gain  the  desira- 
ble point  of  making  those  who  exercise  power,  feel 
that  the  disputes  of  persons,  who  do  not  themselves 
understand  the  marvellous  questions  upon  which  they 
never  <;ease  wrangling,  ought  not  to  give  birth  to  any 
other  sensations  than  those  of  indifference  ;  to  rouse 
no  other  passion  than  that  of  contempt. 
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It  is,  at  least,  this  indifference  for  speculative  tlie° 
ories,  so  just,  so  rational,  so  advantageous  for  stately 
that  sound  philosophy  may  propose  to  introduce, 
gradually,  upon  the  earth.  Would  not  the  humaa 
race  be  much  happier^  if  the  sovereigns  of  the  world, 
occupied  with  the  welfare  of  their  subjects,  leaving 
to  superstitious  theologians  their  futile  contests, 
making  their  Various  systems  yield  to  healthy  politics; 
obliged  these  haughty  ministers  to  beconle  citiz- 
ens ;  carefully  prevented  their  disputes  from  inter- 
rupting the  public  tranquillity?  What  advantage 
might  there  not  result  to  science  ;  what  a  start 
would  be  given  to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind> 
to  the  cause  of  sound  morality,  to  the  advancement 
of  equitable  jurisprudence,  to  the  improvement  of  le- 
gislation, to  the  diffusion  of  education,  from  an  un- 
limited freedom  of  thought?  At  present,  genius 
every  where  finds  trammels  ;  superstition  invariabljr 
opposes  itself  to  its  course ;  man,  straitened  with 
bandages,  scarcely  enjoys  the  free  use  of  any  one  of 
his  faculties ;  his  mind  itself  is  cramped  ;  it  appears 
continually  wrapped  up  in  the  swaddling  clothes  of 
infancy*.  The  civil  power,  leagued  with  spiritual  do^ 
mination,  appears  only  disposed  to  rule  Over  brutal* 
rzed  slaves,  shut  up  in  a  dark  prison,  where  they 
reciprocally  goad  each  other  with  the  eifei'Ves-* 
cence  of  their  mutual  ill  huittour.  Sovereigns,  in  ge- 
neral, detest- liberty  of  thought,  because  they  fear 
truth ;  this  appears  formidable  to  them,  because  it 
would  condemn  their  excesses;  these  irregularities 
are  dear  to  them,  because  they  d6  not,  better  thaa 
their  subjects,  understand  their  true  interests  ;  pro- 
perly considered,  these  ought  to  blend  themselve* 
into  one  uniform  mass. 
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Let  not  the  courage  of  the  philosopher,  how- 
ever, be  abated  by  so  many  united  obstacles, 
which  would  apear  for  ever  to  exclude  truth  from  its 
proper  dominion ;  to  banish  reason!  from  the  mind  of 
man;  to  spoil  nature  of  ber  imprescriptible  rights. 
The  thousandth  part  of  those  cares  which  are  be- 
stowed to  infect  the  human  mind,  would  be  amply 
sufficient  to  make  it  whole.  Let  us  ;  not,  then,  de- 
spair of  the  case :  do  not  let  us  do  man  the  injury  to 
believe  that  truth  is  not  made  for  him ;  his  mind 
seeks  after  it  incessantly;  his  heart  desires  it  faith- 
fully ;  his  happiness  demands  it  with  an  imperious 
voice ;  he  only  either  fears  it,  or  mistakes  it,  because 
superstition,  which  has  thrown  all  his  ideas  into  con- 
fusion, perpetually  keeps  the  bandeau  of  delusion 
fast  bound  over  his  eyes;  strives,  with  an  almost  ir- 
resistible force,  to  render  him  an  entire  stranger  to 
virtue. 

Maugre  the  prodigious  exertions  that  are  made  to 
drive  truth  from  the  earth ;  in  spite  of  the  extraor- 
dinary pains  used  to  exile  reason — -of  the  uninter- 
rupted efforts  to  expel  true  science  from  the  resi- 
dence of  mortals ;  time,  assisted  by  the  progressive 
knowledge  of  ages>  may  one  day  be  able  to  enlighten 
even  those  princes  who  are  the  most  outrageous  in 
their  opposition  to  the  illumination  of  the  human 
mind ;  who  appear  such  decided  enemies  to  justice, 
so: very  determined  against  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
Destiny  will,  perhaps,  when  least  expected,  conduct 
these  wandering  outcasts  to  the  throne  of  some  en- 
lightened, equitable,  courageous,  generous,  benevo- 
leiiti, sovereign,  who,  smitten  with  the  charms  of 
vii^tt^j  shall  throw  aside  duplicity,  frankly  acknow- 
ledge the  truei  source  of  human  mi„seryj  and  apply  to 
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it  those  remedies  with  which  wisdom  has  furnished 
him  :  perhaps  he  may  feel,  that  those  systems,  from 
whence  it  is  pretended  he  derives  his  power,  are  the 
true  scourges  of  his  people;  the  actual  cause  of  his 
own  weakness:  that  the  official  expounders  of 
these  systems  are  his  most  substantial  enemies — 
his  most  formidable  rivals v  he  may  find  that  su- 
perstition, which  he  has  been  taught  to  look  upon 
as  the  main  support  to  his  authority,  in  point 
of  fact  only  enfeebles  it— renders  it  tottering:  that 
superstitious  morality,  false  in  its  principles,  is  only 
calculated  to  pervert  his  subjects;  to  break  down 
their  intrepidity;  to  render  them  perfidious;  in 
short,  to  give  them  the  vices  of  slaves,  in  lieu  of  the 
virtues  of  citizens.  A  prince  thus  disentangled  from 
prejudice,  will  perhaps  behold,  in  superstitious  er^ 
rors,  the  fruitful  source  of  human  sorrows^  and  com- 
miserating the  condition  of  his  race,  it  may  be,  will 
generously  declare,  that  they  are  incompatible  with 
-every  equitable  administration.  '    - 

Until  this  epoch,  so  desirable  for  humanity,  shall 
arrive,  the  principles  of  naturalism  will  be  adopted 
only  by  a  small  number  of  liberal-minded  men,  who 
shall  dive  below  the  surface;  these'  cannot  flatter 
themselves  either  with  making  proselyte^,  or  havings 
a  great  number  of  approvers:  on  the  contrary,  they 
will  meet  with  zealous  adversaries,  vyith  ardent  con- 
temners, even  in  those  persons  who  upon  every  other 
subject  discover  the  most  acute  minds;  display  the 
Biost  consummate  knowledge.  Those  men  who  pos- 
sess the  greatest  share  of  ability,  as  we;  have  already 
observed,  cannot  always  resolve  to  divorce  them* 
selves  completely  from  their  superstitious  ideas ; 
imagination,  so  necessary  to  splendid  talants,  fre- 
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quently  forms  in  them  an  insurnaouritable  obstacle  to 
the  total  extinction  of  prejudice  ;  this  depends  much 
more  upon  the  judgment  than  upon  the  mind.  To 
this  disposition,  already  so  prompt  to  form  illusions 
to  thetu,  is  also  to  be  joined  the  force  of  habit ;  to 
a  great  number  of  men,  it  would  be  wresting  from 
them  a  portion  of  themselves  to  take  away  their  su- 
perstitious notions;  it  would  be  depriving  them  of  an 
accustomed  aliment;  plunging  them  into  a  dreadful 
vsicuum ;  obliging  their  distempered  minds  to  perish 
for  want  of  exercise.  Menage  remarks,  "that  history 
speaks  of  very  few  incredulous  women,  or  female 
atheists:"  this  is  not  surprising ;  their  organization 
renders  them  fearful;  their  nervous  system  undergoes 
periodical  variations  ;  the  education  they  receive  dis- 
poses them  to  credulity.  Those  among  them  who 
have  a  sound  constitution,  who  have  a  well  ordered 
ioiagination,  have  occasion  for  chimeras  suitable  to 
occupy  their  leisure;  above  all,  when  the  world 
abandons  them,  then  superstitious  devotion,  with  its 
attractive  ceremonies,  becomes  either  a  business  ©r 
an  amusement. 

Let  us  not  be  surprised,  if  very  intelligent,  ex- 
tremely learned  men,  either  obstinately  shut  their  eyes, 
or  run  counter  to  their  ordintiry  sagacity,  every  time 
there  is  a  question  respecting  an  object  which  they 
have  not  the  courage  to  examine  with  that  attention 
they  lend  to  many  others.  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon 
pretends,  *'  that  a  little  philosophy  disposes  men  to 
atheism,  but  that  great  depth  re-conducts  them  to 
religion."  If  we  analyze  this  proposition,  we  shall 
find  it  signifies,  that  even  moderate,  indifferent 
thinkers,  are  quickly  enabled  to  perceive  the  gross 
absurdities  of  superstition ;  but  that  very  little  accus* 

VOL.     111.  \ii 
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tomed  to  meditate,  or  else  destitute  of  those  fixed 
principles  which  could  serve  them  for  a  guide,  their 
imagination  presently  replaces  them  in  the  theologi^ 
cal  labyrinth,  from  whence  reason,  too  weak  for  the 
purpose,  appeared  disposed  to  withdraw  them:  these 
timid  souls,  who  fear  to  take  courage,  with  minds 
disciplined  to  be  satisfied  with  theological  solutions, 
no  longer  see  in  nature  any  thing  but  an  inexplicable 
enigma;  an  abyss  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
fathom:  these,  habituated  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  an 
ideal,  mathematical  point,  which  they  have  made 
the  centre  of  every  thing,  whenever  they  lose  sight 
of  it,  find  the  universe  becomes  an  unintelligible 
jumble  to  them;  then  the  confusion  in  which  they 
feel  themselves  involved,  makes  them  rather  prefer 
returning  to  the  prejudices  of  their  infancy,  which 
appear  to  explain  every  thing,  than  to  float  in  the 
vacuum,  or  quit  a  foundation  whieh  they  judge  to  be 
immoveable.  Thus  the  proposition  of  Bacon  should 
seem  to  indicate  nothing,  except  it  be  that  the  most 
experienced  persons  cannot  at  all  times  defend  them- 
selves against  the  illusions  of  their  imagination; 
the  impetuosity  of  which  resists  the  strongest  rea- 
soning. 

Nevertheless,  a  deliberate  study  of  nature  is  suffix 
ci^ntto  undeceive  every  man  who  will  calmly  consider 
things:  he  will  discover  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
world  is  connectpd  by  links,  invisible  to  superficial 
notice,  equally  concealed  from  the  too  impetuous 
observer,  but  extremely  intelligible  to  him  who 
views  her  with  serenity.  He  will  find  that  the  most 
unusual,  the  most  marvellous,  as  well  as  the  roost 
trifling,  or  ordinary  eflects,  are  equally  inexplicable, 
but  that  they  all  equally  flow  from  natural  causes; 
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that  supernatural  causes,  under  whatever  name  they 
may  be  designated,    with  whatever  qualities  they 
may  be  decorated,  will  never  do  more  than  increase 
difficulties  ;  will  only  make  chimeras  multiply.     The 
simplest  observation  will  incontestibly  prove  to  him 
that  every  thing  is  necessary ;  that  all  the  effects  he 
perceives  are  material ;   that  they  can  only  originate 
in  causes  of  the  same  nature,  when  he  even  shall 
not  be  able  to  recur  to  them  by  the  assistance  of  his 
senses.     Thus   his   mind,   properly   directed,  every 
where  show  him  nothing  but  matter,  sometimes  act- 
ing in  a  manner  which  his  organs  permit  him  to  fol- 
low, at  others  in  a  mode  imperceptible  by  the  faculties 
he  possesses:  he  will  see  that  all  beings  follow  constant 
invariable  laws,  by  which  all  combinations  are  united 
and  destroyed ;  he  will  find  that  all  forms  change, 
but  that,  nevertheless,  the  great  whole  ever  remains 
the  same.     Thus,   cured   of  the  idle   notions  with 
which  he   was   imbued,   undeceived  in  those  erro- 
neous ideas,  which  from  habit  be  attached  to  ima- 
ginary systems,  he  will  cheerfully  consent  to  be  ig- 
norant of  whatever  his  organs  do  not  enable  him  to 
compass  ;  he  will  know  that  obscur=e  terms,  devoid  of 
feense,  are   not    calculated    to  explain   difficulties; 
guided  by  reason,  hje  will  throw  aside  all  hypothesis 
of  the  imagination ;  the  champion  of  rectitude,  he 
will  attach  himself  to  realities,  which  are  <5onfirmed 
by  experience,  which  are  evidenced  by  truth. 

The  greater  number  of  those  who  study  nature, 
frequently  do  not  consider,  that  prejudiced  eyes  will 
never  discover  more  than  that  which  they  have  pre- 
viously determined  to  find:  as  soon  as  they  perceive 
facts  contrary  to  their  own  ideas,  they  quickly  turn 
aside,  and  believe  their  visual  organs  have  deceived 
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them;  if  they  return  to  the  task,  it  is  in  hopes  to  find 
means  by  which  they  may  reconcile  the  facts  to  the 
notions  with  which  their  own  mind  is;  previously 
tinctured.  Thus  we  find  enthusiastic  philosophers, 
whose  determined  prepossession  shews  them  ^yhat 
they  denominate  incontestible  evidejoces  of  the  sys- 
tems with  which  they  are  pre-occupied,  even  in 
those  things,  that  roost  openly  contradict  their  hypo- 
thesis: hence  those  pretended  demonstrations  of  the 
existence  of  theories,  which  are  drawn  from  final 
causes — from  the  order  of  nature — from  the  kindness 
evinced  to  man,  &c.  Do  these  sia me  enthusiasts 
perceive  disorder,  witness  calamities?  They  induct 
new  proofs  of  the  wisdom,  fresh  evidence  of  the  in- 
telligence, additional  testimony  to  the  bounty  of  their 
system,  whilst  all  these  occurrences  as  visibly  con- 
tradict these  qualities,  as  the  first  seem  to  confirm  or 
to  establish  them.  These  prejudiced  observers  are 
in  an  ecstaoy  at  the  sight  of  the  periodical  motions  of 
the  planets;  at  the  order  of  the  stars;  at  the  various 
productions  of  the  earth;  at  the  astonishing  harmony 
in  the  component  parts  of  animals:  in  that  moment, 
however,  they  forget  the  laws  of  motion  ;  the  powers 
of  gravitation ;  the  force  of  attraction  and  repulsion; 
they  assign  all  these  striking  phenomena  to  un- 
known causes,  of  which  they  have  no  one  substan- 
tive idea.  In  short,  in  the  fervor  of  their  imagina- 
tion they  place  man  in  the  centre  of  nature  ;  they  be- 
lieve him  to  be  the  object,  the  end,  of  all  that  exists ; 
that  it  is  for  his  convenience  every  thing  is  made ; 
that  it  is  to  rejoice  his  mind,  to  pleasure  his  senses, 
that  the  whole  was  created;  whilst  they  do  not  per- 
ceive, that  very  frequently  the  entire  of  nature  ap- 
pears to  be  loosed  against  his  weakness;  that  the 
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elements  themselves  overwhelm  him  with  calamity  ; 
that  destiny  obstinately  persists  in  rendering  him  the 
most  miserable  of  beings.  The  progress  of  sound 
philosophy  will  always  be  fatal  to  superstition, 
whose  notions  will  be  continually  contradicted  by 
nature. 

Astronomy  has  caused  judiciary  astrology  to  va- 
nish; experimental  philosophy,  the  study  of  natural 
history  and  chemistry,  have  rendered  it  impossible  for 
jugglers,  priests  or  sorcerers,  any  longer  to  perform 
miracles.  Nature,  profoundly  studied,  must  neces- 
sarily cause  the  overthrow  of  those  chimerical  theo- 
ries, which  ignorance  has  substituted  to  her  powers. 

Atheism,  as  it  is  termed,  is  only  so  rare,  because 
every  thing  conspires  to  intoxicate  man  with  a  dazz- 
ling enthusiasm,  from  his  most  tender  age;  to  inflate 
him  from  his  earliest  infancy,  with  systematic  error, 
with  organized  ignorance,  which  of  all  others  is  the 
most  difficult  to  vanquish,  the  most  arduous  to  root 
out.  Theology  is  nothing  more  than  a  science  of 
words,  which  by  dint  of  repetition  we  accustom 
ourselves  to  substitute  for  things:  as  soon  as  we  feel 
disposed  to  analyze  them,  we  are  astonished  to 
find  tjiey  do  not  present  us  with  any  actual  sense. 
There  are,  in  the  whole  world,  very  few  men  who 
think  deeply:  who  render  to  themselves  a  faithful 
account  of  their  own  ideas  ;  who  have  keen  penetra- 
ting minds.  Justness  of  intellect  is  one  of  the 
rarest  gifts  which  nature  bestows  on  the  human  spe- 
cies. It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  by  this, 
that  nature  has  any  choice  in  the  formation  of  her 
bfeiugs;  it  is  merely  to  be  considered,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances veiry  rarely  occur  which  enable  the  junc- 
tioB   of  &' certain  qua.ntity  of  those  atoms  or  parts^ 
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necessary  to  form  the  human  machine  in  such  dne 
proportions,  that  one  disposition  shall  oot  overbal- 
ance the  others ;  and  thus  render  the  judgment  er- 
roneous, by  giving  it  a  particular  bias.  We  know 
the  general  process  of  making  gunpowder;  neverthe- 
less, it  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  ingredients 
have  been  so  happily  blended,  that  this  destructive 
article  is  of  a  superior  quality  to  the  general  produce 
of  the  manufactory,  without,  however,  the  chemist 
being  on  that  account  entitled  to  any  particular  Com- 
mendation; circumstances  have  been  decidedly  fa- 
vorable^ and  these  seldom  occur.  Too  lively  an 
imagination,  an  over  eager  curiosity,  arie  as  power- 
ful obstacles  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  as  too  much 
phlegm,  a  slow  conception,  indolence  of  mind,  or 
the  want  of  a  thinking  habit:  all  men  have  more  or 
less  imagination,  curiosity,  phlegm,  bile,  indolence, 
activity  :  it  is  from  the  happy  equilibrium  which  na- 
ture has  observed  in  their  organization,  that  depends 
that  invaluable  blessing,  correctness  of  mind.  Ne- 
vertheless, as  we  have  heretofore  said,  the  organic 
structure  of  man  is  subject  to  change;  the  accuracy 
of  his  mind  varies  with  the  mutations  of  his  machine: 
from  hence  may  be  traced  those  almost  perpetual 
revolutions  that  take  place  in  the  ideas  of  mortals; 
above  all  when  there  is  a  question  concerning  those 
objects,  upon  which  experience  does  not  furnish  any 
fixed  basis  whereon  to  rest  their  merits. 

To  search  after  right,  to  discover  truth,  requires  a 
keen,  penetrating,  just,  active  mind;  because  every 
thing  strives  to  conceal  from  us  its  beauties:  it 
needs  an  upright  heart,  one  in  good  faith  with  itself, 
joined  to  an  imagination  tempered  with  reason,  because 
our  habitual  fears  make  us  frequently  dread  its  radi- 
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aface,  sometimes  bursting  like  a  meteor  on  oiir  dark- 
ened faculties  ;  besides,  it  not  unfreqnently  happens^ 
that  we  are  actually  the  accomplices  of  those  who  lead 
us  astray,  by  an  inclination  we  too  often  manifest  to 
dissimilate  with  ourselves  on  this  important  measure* 
Truth  never  reveals  itself  either  to  the  enthusiast 
smitten  with  his  own  reveries  j  to  the  fellifluous  fa- 
natic enslaved  by  his  prejudices;  to  the  vain  glori- 
ous mortal  puffed  up  with  his  own  presumptuous 
ignorance ;  to  the  voluptuary  devoted  to  his  pleasures ; 
or  to  the  v^ily  reasoner,  who,  disingenuous  with 
himself,  has  a  peculiar  spontaneity  to  form  illusions 
to  his  mind.  Blessed,  however,  with  a  heart,  gifted 
vrith  a  mind  such  as  described,  man  will  surely  dis- 
cover this  rara  avis:  thus  constituted,  the  attentive 
philosopher,  the  geometrician^  the  moralist,  the  poli- 
tician, the  theologian  himself,  when  he  shall  sincere- 
ly seek  truth,  will  find  that  the  corner-^stone  which 
serves  for  the  foundation  of  all  superstitious  systems, 
is  evidently  rested  upon  fiction.  The  philosopher 
will  discover  in  matter  a  sufficient  cause  for  its  existr 
ence;  he  will  perceive  that  its  motion,  its  combina- 
tion, its  modes  of  acting,  are  always  regulated  by 
general  laws,  incapable  of  variation.  The  geometri.- 
cian,  without  quiting  nature,  will  calculate  the  active 
force  of  matter;  it  will  then  become  obvious  to  him, 
that  to  explain  its  phenomena,  it  is  by  no  means  ne- 
cessary to  have  recourse  to  that  which  is  incommen- 
surable with  all  known  powers.  The  politician,  in- 
structed in  the  true  spring  which  can  act  upon  the 
jnind  of  nations,  will  feel  distinctly,  that  it  is  not  im- 
perative to  recur  to  imaginary  theories,  whilst  there 
are  actual  motives  to  give  play  to  the  volition  of  the 
citizens ;  to  induce  them  to  labour  efficaciously  to  the 
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maintenance    of  their   association;   he  wilJ  readily 
acknowledge   that  fictitious  systems  are  calculated 
either  to  slaken  the  exertions,  or  to  disturb  the  mo- 
tion of  so  complicated  a  machine  as  human  society; 
He  who   shall  more  honor  truth  than  the  vain  s«b- 
lilities  of  theology,  will  quickly  perceive  that  this 
pompous  science  is  nothing  more  than  an  unintelli- 
gible jumble  of  false  hypothesis;  that  it  continually 
begs  its  principles;  is  full  of  sophisms;  contains  only 
Vitiiated  circles •  embracesthe  most  subdolous  distinc- 
tions; is  ushered  to  mankind  by  the  most  disinge- 
nuous arguments,  from  which  it  is  not  possible,  under 
any  given   circumstances,  there  should   result   any 
thing  but  puerilities — the  most  endless  disputes.    In 
short,  all  men  who  have  sound   ideas  of  morality, 
whose  notions  of  virtue  are  correct,  who  understand 
what  is   useful  to    the    human    being    in    society, 
whether  it  be   to  conserve  himself  individually,  or 
the  body  of  which  he  is  a  member,  will  acknow.» 
ledge,  that  in  order  to  discover  his  relations,  to  as- 
certain his  duties,  he  has  only  to  consult  his  own 
nature;  that  he  ought  to  be  particularly  careful  nei-* 
ther  to  found  them  upon  discrepant  systems,  nor  to 
borrow  them  from  models  that  never  can  do  more 
than  disturb  his  mind  ;  that  will  only  render  his  con*- 
duct  fluctuating ;  that  will  leave  him  for  ever  uncer- 
tain of  its  proper  character.  ./  >  w  hn\t 
Thus,  every  rational  thinker,  who  renounces  his 
prejudices,  will  be  enabled  to  feel  the  inutility,  to 
comprehend  the  fallacy  of  so  many  abstract  systems; 
-he  will  perceive  that  they  have  hitherto  answered  no 
other  purpose  than  to  confound  the  notions  of  man- 
kind ;    to  render  doubtful  the  clearest  truths*     In 
quitting  the  regions  of  the  empyreum,  where   his 
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mind  can  only  bewilder  itself,  in  re-entering  his 
prdper  sphere,  in  consulting  reason,  man  will  dis- 
cover that  of  which  he  needs  the  kno\^led'ge ;  he 
will  be  able  to  undeceive  himself  upon  'those  chi- 
liierical  theories,  which  enthusiasm  has  substituted 
for  actual  natural  causes  ;  to  detect  those  figments, 
by  which  imposture  has  almost  every  where  superr 
seded  the  real  motives  that  can  give  activity  in  na- 
ture;  out  of  which  the  human  mind  never  rambles, 
without  going  woefully  astray;  without  laying  the 
foundation  of  future  misery.  "  ^'. 

The  Deicolists,  as  weir  as  the  th^eolbgfans,  con- 
tinually reproach  their  adversaries  with  thesir  taste 
for  paradoxes — with  their   attachmerit  to  systems ; 
whilst  they   themselves   found   all    their   rea.soning 
upon  imaginary  hypothesis — upon  visionary  theories; 
make  a  principle  of  submitting  their  Understanding 
to  the  yoke  of  authority;  of  renouncing  experience; 
of  settings   down  as  nothing:   the   evidence  of  their 
senses.     Would  it  not  be  justifiable  in  the  disciples 
of  nature,  to  say  to  these  men,  who  thus  despise  her, 
^*  We  only  assure  ourselves  of  that  which  we  see ;  we 
yield  to  nothing  but  evidience;  if  we  have^  a  system, 
it  is  one  founded  upon  facrts ;    we  perceive  in  oiiiv 
selves,  we   behold   every    where   else,  nbthin«;   but 
matter;  v^'e  therefore  conclude  from  it  that 'matter 
can  both  feel  and  think:    we  see  that  the  'motion  of 
the  universe  is  operated  after  mechanical  laws  ;  that 
the  whole  results  from  the  properties,  is  the  effect  of 
the  combination,  the  immediate  consequence  of  thf5 
modification  of  matter;    thus,    we  are  content,  we 
iseek  no  other  explication  of  the  phenomjena  which 
Rftture  presents.    We  conceive  only  an  unique  world, 
iii^vhich  every  thing  is  connected  jwjiere  e^ch  effect 
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is  linked  to  a  natural  cause,  either  known  or  un-' 
known,  which  it  produces  according  to  necessary 
laws:  we  affirnn  nothing  that  is  not  demonstrable; 
nothing  that  you  are  not  obliged  to  admit  as  well 
as  ourselves :  the  principles  we  lay  down  are 
distinct:  they  are  self-evident:  they  are  facts.  If 
we  find  some  things  unintelligible,  if  causes  fre- 
quently become  arduous,  we  ingenuously  agree  to 
their  obscurity;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  limits  of  out 
own  knowledge.  But  in  order  to  explain  these 
effects,  we  do  not  imagine  an  hypothesis ;  we  either 
consent  to  be  for  ever  ignorant  of  them,  or  else  we 
wait  patiently  until  time,  experience,  with  the  pro** 
gress  of  the  human  mind,  shall  throw  them  into 
light:  is  not,  then,  our  manner  of  philosophizing 
consistent  with  truth?  Indeed,  in  whatever  we  ad- 
vance upon  the  subject  of  nature,  we  proceed  pre*- 
cisely  in  the  same  manner  as  our  opponents  them- 
selves pursue  in  all  the  other  sciences,  such  as 
natural  history,  experimental  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  &c.  We  scrupulously  confine 
ourselves  to  what  comes  to  our  knowledge  through 
the  medium  of  our  senses;  the  only  instruments 
with  which  nature  has  furnished  us  to  discover  truths 
What  is  the  conduct  of  our  adversaries  ?  In  order 
to  expound  things  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  they 
imagine  theories  still  more  incomprehensible  than 
what  they  are  desirous  to  explain;  theories  of  which 
they  themselves  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  they 
have  not  the  most  slender  notion.  Thus  they  invert 
the  true  principles  of  logic,  which  require  we  should 
proceed  gradually  from  that  which  is  most  knowD, 
to  that  with  which  we  are  least  acquainted.  Again, 
upon  what  do  they  found  the  existence  of  these  the- 
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ories,  by  whose  aid  they  pretend  to  solve  all  diffi- 
culties? It  is  upon  the  universal  ignorance  of  man- 
kind; upon  the  inexperience  of  man;  upon  his  fears; 
upon  his  disordered  imagination  ;  upon  a  pretended 
intimate  sense^  which  in  reality  is  nothing  more  than 
the  effect  of  vulgar  prejudice;  the  result  of  dread; 
the  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  reflecting  habit, 
which  induces  them  to  crouch  to  the  opinions  of 
others ;  to  be  guided  by  the  mandates  of  authority, 
rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  examine  for  their  own 
information.  Such,  O  theologians!  are  the  ruinous 
foundations  upon  which  you  erect  the  superstructure 
of  your  doctrine.  Accordingly,  you  find  it  impos- 
sible to  form  to  yourselves  any  distinct  idea  of  those 
theories  which  serve  for  the  basis  of  your  systems ; 
you  are  unable  to  comprehend  either  their  attributes, 
their  existence,  the  nature  of  their  localities,  or  their 
mode  of  action.  Thus,  even  by  your  own  con- 
fession, ye  are  in  a  state  of  profound  ignorance,  on 
the  primary  elements  of  that  which  ye  constitute  the 
cause  of  all  that  exists:  of  which,  according  to  your 
own  account,  it  is  imperative  to  have  a  correct 
knowledge.  Under  whatever  point  of  view,  there- 
fore, ye  are  contemplated,  it  must  be  admitted  ye 
are  the  founders  of  aerial  systems;  of  fanciful  the- 
ofies:  of  all  systematizers,  ye  are  consequently  the 
iHost  absurd;  because  in  challenging  your  imagir 
nation  to  create  a  cause,  this  cause,  at  least,  ought 
to  diffuse  light  over  the  whole ;  it  would  be  upon 
this  condition  alone  that  its  incomprehensibility  could 
be  pardonable;  but  to  speak  ingenuously,  does  this 
cause  serve  to  explain  any  thing?  Does  it  make  us 
conceive  more  clearly  the  origin  of  the  world;  bring 
us  more  distinctly  acquainted  with  the  actual  nature 
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oftriari;  dbesit  more  intelligibly  elucidate  this  facul- 
tJi^S  bf  the  ^obI  ;  or  point  out  Wit-httibre  perspicuity 
the  source  of  good  khdevin  No!  unquestionably  : 
ihes^  subtlel  theories  explain  nothing,  although  they 
multiply  to  infinity  their  own  difficulties  ;  they,  in 
fact,  embarrass  elucidation,  by  plunging  into  grealter 
ol>'scurity  those  matters  in  which  they  are  interposed. 
Whatever  may  be  the  question  agitated,  it  becomes 
cbra pli Gated :  as  soon  as  these  theories  are  ihtro- 
ducfed,  thfey  envelope  the  most  demonstrable  sci- 
fences  with  a  thick,  impenetrable  mist ;  render  the 
most  simple  notions  complex;  give  opacity  to  the 
most  diaphanous  ideas;  turn  the  most  evident  opini- 
ons-irito  insolvable  enigmas.  Wliat  exposition  of 
morality  does  the  theories,  upon  which  ye  found  all 
tlie  virtue,  present  to  man?  Do  not  all  your  oracles 
breathe  inconsistency  ?  Does  not  your  doctrines  em- 
brace every  gradation  of  character,  however  discre- 
pant; every  known  property,  however  opposed.  All 
your  ingenious  systems,  a!l  your  mysteries,  all  the 
^ubtilties  which  ye  have  invented,  ai'e  they  capable 
of  reconciling  that  discordant  assemblage  of  amiable 
and  unamiableqiialities,  with  which  ye  have  dressed 
up  your  figments?  In  short,  i§  it  not' by  these  the- 
ories that  ye  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  universe  ; 
fSviit  hot  in  their  name  ye  follow  up  your  barbarous 
proscriptions  ;  in  their  support,  that  ye  so  inhumanly 
exterminate  all  who  refuse  to  subscribe  to  your  or- 
ganized reveries;  who  withhold  assent  to  those  ef- 
forts of  the  imagination  which  ye  have  collectively 
decorated  with  the  pompous  name  of  religion;  but 
which,  individually,  ye  brand  as  superstition,  always 
excepting  that  to  which  ye  lend  yourselves^  Agree, 
then,  O  Theologians!     Acknowledge,  thettj  ye  sub- 
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lie  metaphysicians  !  Consent,  then,  ye  organizers  of 
fanciful  theories  !  that  not  only  are  ye  systenaaticaUy 
absurd,  but  also  that  ye  finish  by  being  atrocious; 
because  whenever  ye  obtain  the  ascendancy  one  over 
the  other,  your  unfortunate  pre-erninence  is  distin- 
guished by  the  most  malevolent  persecution  ;  your 
domination  is  ushered  in  with  cruelty ;  your  career 
is  described  with  blood:  from  the  importance  which 
your  own  interest  attaches  to  your  ruinous  dogmas; 
from  the  pride  with  which  ye  tumble  down  the  less 
fprtunate  systems  of  those  who  started  with  you  for 
the  prize  of  plunder;  Jrom  that  savage  Jerociit/, 
under  which  ye  equally  ovenvhelm  human  reason^ 
the  happiness  of  the  iitdividuaU  and  the  felicity  o/ 
nations.'* 
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CHAP.    XfV. 


A  Sinyimcu^y  of  the  Cod£  of  Nature. 


Truth  is  the  only  object  worthy  the  research  of! 
every  wise  man  ;  since  that  which  is  false  cannot  be 
useful  to  hina  :  whatever  constantly  injures  hina 
cannot  be  founded  upon  truth  ;  -consequently,  ought 
to  he  for  ever  proscribed.  It  is,  then,  to  assist  the 
human  mind,  truly  to  labour  for  his  happiness,  to 
point  out  to  him  the  clew  by  which  he  may  extri- 
cate himself  from  those  frightful  labyrinths  in  which 
his  imagination  wanders;  from  those  sinuosities 
whose  devious  course  makes  him  err,  without  ever 
finding  a  termination  to  his  incertitude.  Nature 
alone,  known  tlirough  experience,  can  furnish  hire 
with  this  desirable  thread ;  her  eternal  energies  can 
alone  supply  the  means  of  attacking  the  Minotaur;  of 
exterminating  the  figments  of  hypocrisy;  of  destroy- 
ing those  monsters,  yvho  during  so  many  ages,  have 
devoured  the  unhappy  victims,  which  the  tyranny  of 
the  ministers  of  Moloch  have  exacted  as  a  cruel  tri- 
bute from  affrighted  mortals.  By  steadily  grasping  this 
inestimable  clew,  rendered  still  more  precious  by  the 
beauty  of  the  donor,  man  can  never  be  led  astray — 
will  never  ramble  out  of  his  course  ;  but  if,  careless  of 
Hs  invaluable  properties,  for  a  single  instant  he  sufr 
lers  it  to  drop  from  his  hand  :  if,  like  another  Theseus, 
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ungrateful  for  the  favour,  he  abandons  the  fair  be-* 
stower,  he  will  infallibly  fall  acrain  into  his  ancient 
wanderings ;  niost  assuredly  become  the  prey  to  the 
cannibal  offspring  of  the  White  Bull.  In  vain  shall 
he  carry  his  views  above  his  head,  to  find  resources 
which  are  at  his  feet;  so  long  as  raan,  infatuated  with 
his  superstitious  notions,  shall  seek  in  an  imaginary 
world  the  rule  of  his  earthly  conduct,  he  will  be 
without  principles;  uhile  he  shall  pertinaciously  con- 
template the  regions  of  a  distempered  fancy,  so  long 
he  will  grope  in  those  where  he  actually  finds  him- 
self;  his  uncertain  steps  will  never  encounter  the 
welfare  he  ;desires ;  never  lead  him  to  that  repose 
after  which  he  so  ardently  sighs,  nor  conduct  him  to 
that  surety  which  is  so  decidedly  requisite,  to  con- 
solidate his  happiness. 

But  man,  blinded  by  his  prejudices;  rendered  ob- 
stinate in  injuring  his  fellow,  by  his  enthusiasm ; 
ranges  himself  i[i  hostility  even  against  those  who 
are  sincerely  desirous  of  procuring  for  him  the  most 
substantive  benefits.  Accustomed  to  be  deceived, 
he  is  in  a  state  of  continual  suspicion  ;  habituated  to 
mistrust  himself,  to  view  his  reason  with  diffidence, 
to  look  upon  truth  as  dangerous,  he  treats  as  ene- 
mies even  those  who  most  eagerly  strive  to  encou- 
rage him;  forewarned  in  early  life  against  delusion, 
by.  the  subtil ty  of  imposture,  he  believes  himself 
i in peratlvely  called  upon  to  guard  with  the  most 
sedulous  activity  the  bandeau  with  which  they  have 
hoodwinked  him;  bethinks  his  eternal  welfare  in- 
volved in  keeping  it  for  ever  over  his  eyes;  he  there- 
fore wrestles  with  ajl  those  who  attempt  to  tear  it 
from  liis  obscured  optics.  If  his  visual  organs,'  ac- 
customed to  darkness,  are  for  a  moment  opened,  the 
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light  offends   thera  ;    he   is  distressed  by  its    eflPiiU 
gencef;  he  thinks  it  criminal  to  be  enlightened;  he 
darts  with  fury  UjDon  those  who  hold  the  flanabeau 
by  which  he  is  dazzled.     In  consequence,  the  athe- 
ist, as  the  arch  rogue  from  whona  he  differs  ludi- 
crously  calls  him,   is  looked   upon  as  a  malignant 
pest,  as  a  public  poison,  which  like  another  Upas,  de- 
stroys every  thing  within  the  vortex  of -its  influence; 
he  who  dares  to  arouse  mortals  from  the  lethargic 
habit  which  the  narcotic  doses  administered  by  the 
theologians  have  induced,  passes  for  a  perturbator;  he 
who  attempts  to  calm  their  frantic  transports,  to  mo- 
derate the  fury  of  their  maniacal  paroxysms,  is  him^ 
self  viewed  as  a  madman,  who  ought  to  be  closely 
chained  down  in  the  dungeons  appropriated  to  luna- 
tics;   he   who   invites   his  associates   to    rend    their 
chains  asunder,   to   break   their  galling  fetters,  ap- 
pears only   like  an  irrational,   inconsiderate   being, 
even     to   the   wretched    caplives    themselves:    who 
have    been   taught  to   believe,  that    nature   formed 
them  for  no  other  purpose  than   to  tremble:    only 
called  thera  into  existence  that  they  might  be  loaded 
with  shackles.     In  consequence  of  these  fatal  pre- 
possessions, the  Disciple  of  Nature  is  generally  treat- 
ed as  ^n  assassin;  is  commonly  received  by  his  fel- 
low  citizens   in  the  same  manner  as  the  feathered 
race  receive  the  doleful  bird  of  night,  which  as  soon 
as  it  quits  its  retreat,  all  the  other  birds  follow  with 
a  common  hatred,  uttering  a  variety  of  doleful  cries. 
No,  mortals  blended  by  terror!     The  friend  of  na- 
ture, is  not  your  enemy;  its  interpreter  is  not  the  mi- 
nister of  falsehood;  the  destroyer  of  your  vain  phah- 
tonas  is  not  the  devastator  of  those  truths  necessary 
to  yowr  happiness;  the  disciple  of  reason  isiiot  an  ir- 
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rational  being,  who  either  seeks  to  poison  you,  or  to 
infect  you  with  a  dangerous  delirium.  If  he  is  de- 
sirous to  wrest  the  thunder  from  those  terrible  theo- 
ries that  affright  ye,  it  is  that  ye  may  discontinue 
your  march,  in  the  midst  of  storms,  over  roads  that 
ye  can  only  distinguish  by  the  sudden,  but  evanes- 
cent glimmerings  of  the  electric  fluid.  If  he  breaks 
those  idols,  which  fear  has  served  with  myrrh  and 
frankencense — which  superstition  has  surrounded  by 
gloomy  despondency — which  fanaticism  has  imbrued 
with  blood;  it  is  to  substitute  in  their  place  those 
consoling  truths  that  are  calculated  to  heal  the  des- 
perate wounds  ye  have  recived ;  that  are  suitable  to 
inspire  you  with  courage,  sturdily  to  oppose  your- 
selves to  such  dangerous  errors  ;  that  have  power  to 
enable  you  to  resist  such  formidable  enemies.  If  he 
throws  down  the  temples,  overturns  the  altars,  so 
frequently  bathed  with  the  bitter  tears  of  the  unfor- 
tunate, blackened  by  the  most  cruel  sacriiSces, 
smoked  with  servile  incense,  it  is  that  he  may  erect 
a  fane  sacred  to  peace ;  a  hall  dedicated  to  reason  ; 
a  durable  monument  to  virtue,  in  which  ye  may  at 
all  times  find  an  asylum  against  your  own  phrenzy ;  a 
refuge  from  your  own  ungovernable  passions;  a 
sanctuary  against  those  powerful  dogmatists,  by 
whom  ye  are  oppressed.  If  he  attacks  the  haughty 
pretensions  of  deified  tyrants,  who  crush  ye' with  an 
iron  sceptre,  it  is  that  ye  may  enjoy  the  rights  of 
your  nature ;  it  is  to  the  end  that  ye  may  be  sub- 
stantively freemen,  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body ;  that 
ye  may  not  be  slaves,  eternally  chained  to  the  oar  of 
misery ;  it  is  that  ye  may  at  length  be  governed  by 
men  who  are  citizens,  who  may  cherish  their  own 
semblances,  who  may  protect  mortals  like  them- 
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selves,  who  may  actually  consult  the  interests  of 
those  from  whom  they  hold  their  power.  If  he  bat- 
tles with  imposture,  it  is  to  re-establish  truth  ia 
tljose  rights  which  have  been  so  long  usurped  by 
fiction.  If  he  undermines  the  base  of  that  unsteady, 
fanatical  morality,  which  has  hitherto  done  nothing 
more  than  perplex  your  minds,  without  correcting 
your  hearts;  it  is  to  give  to  ethics  an  immovable 
basiS)  a  solid  foundation,  secured  upon  your  own 
nature  ;  upon  the  reciprocity  of  those  wants  which 
are  continually  regenerating  in  sensible  beings  I 
dare^  then,  to  listen  to  his  voice;  you  will  find  it 
much  more  intelligrible  than  those  ambiguous  ora- 
cles,  which  are  announced  to  you  as  the  offspring  of 
capricious  theories;  as  imperious  decrees  that  are 
unceasingly  at  variance  with  themselves.  Listen 
then  to  nature,  she  never  contradicts  her  own  eternal 
laws. 

"  O  thou!"  cries  this  nature  to  man,  *'  who,  fol- 
lowing the  impulse  I  have  given  you,  during  your 
whole  existence,  incessantly  tend  towards  happi- 
ness, do  not  strive  to  resist  my  sovereign  law.  La- 
bour to  your  own  felicity;  partake  without  fear  of 
the  banquet  which  is  spread  before  you,  with  the 
most  hearty  welcome ;  you  will  find  the  means  legi- 
bly written  on  your  own  heart.  Vainly  dost  thou, 
O  Superstitious  being !  seek  after  thine  happi- 
ness beyond  the  limits  of  the  universe,  in  which  my 
h9.nd  hath  placed  thee:  vainly  shalt  thou  search  it 
in  those  inexorable  theories,  which  thine  imagination, 
ever  prone  to  wander,  would  establish  upon  my  eter- 
nal throne:  vainly  dost  thou  expect  it  in  those  fan- 
ciful regions,  to  which  thine  own  delirium  hath  given 
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a  locality  and  a  name:  vainly  dost  thou  reckon 
upon  capricious  systems,  with  whose  advantages 
thoxi  art  in  such  ecstasies  ;  whilst  they  only  fill  thine 
iEil>f)de  with  calamity — thine  heart  wilh  dread — thy 
mind  wilh  illusions — thy  bosom  with  groans.  Know 
that  when  thou  neglectest  my  counsels,  the  gods 
will  refuse  their  aid.  Dare,  then,  to  affranchise  thy- 
iself  from  the  trammels  of  superstition,  my  self-con- 
ceited, pragmatic  rival,  who  mistakes  my  rights; 
ireuounce  those  empty  theories,  vvhich  are  usurpers 
of  my  privileges  ;  return  under  the  dominion  of  my 
Ifews,  which,  however  severe,  are  mild  in  corapari- 
Tson  with  those  of  bigotry.  It  is  in  my  empire  alone 
that  true  liberty  reions.  Tyranny  is  unknown  to  its 
soil;  equity  unceasingly  watches  over  the  rights  of 
all  my  subjects,  maintains  them  in  the  possession  of 
their  just  claims  ;  benevolence,  grafted  upon  hu- 
manity, connects  them  by  amicable  bonds  ;  truth  en- 
lightens them;  never  can  imposture  blind  them  with 
his  obscuring  mists.  Return,  then,  my  child,  to  thy 
fostering  mother's  arms!  Deserter,  trace  back  thy 
wandering  steps  to  nature!  She  Vs'iW  console  thee 
for  thine  evils;  she  will  drive  from  thine  heart  those 
appalling  fears  which  overwhelm  thee;  those  in- 
quietudes that  distract  thee;  those  transports  which 
agitate  thee  ;  those  hatreds  that  separate  thee  from 
thy  fellow  man,  whom  thou  shouldst  love  as  thyself. 
Return  to  nature,  to  humanity,  to  thyself!  Strew 
flowers  over  the  road  of  life:  cease  to  contemplate 
the  future  ;  live  to  thine  own  happiness ;  exist  for 
thy  fellow  creatures;  retire  into  thyself,  examine 
thine  own  heart,  then  consider  the  sensitive  beings 
by  whom  thou  art  surrounded  :  leave  to  their  in- 
¥entors  those  systems  which  can  effect  nothing  to- 
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wards  thy  felicity.  Bnjoy  thyself,  and  cause  others 
also  to  enjoy,  those  comforts  which  I  have  placed 
with  a  liberal  hand,  for  all  the  children  of  the  earth;- 
who  all  equally  emanate  from  my  bosom  :  assist 
them  to  support  I  he  sorrows  to  which  necessity  has 
submitted  I  hem  in  common  with  thyself.  Know,, 
that  I  approve  thy  pleasures,  when  without  injurin,^ 
thyself,  they  are  not  fatal  to  thy  brethren,  whom  Jl 
have  rendered  indispensably  necessary  to  thine  own 
individual  happiness.  These  pleasures  are  freely 
permuied  thee,  if  thou  indulgest  them  with  mode- 
ratiod  ;  with  thai  discretion  which  I  myself  have  fix- 
ed, lie  happy,  then,  O  man !  Nature  invites  thee 
to  participate  141  it;  but  always  remember,  thou  canst 
not  be  so  alone ;  because  I  invite  all  mortals  to  hap- 
piness as  well  as  thyself;  thou  will  find  it  is  only  in 
securing  their  felicity  that  thou  canst  consolidate 
thine  own.  Such  is  the  decree  of  thy  destiny:  if 
thou  shalt  attempt  to  withdraw  thyself  from  its  ope- 
ration recollect  that  hatred  will  pursue  thee;  venge- 
ance overtake  thy  steps ;  and  remorse  be  ever  ready 
at  hand  to  punish  the  infractions  of  its  irrevocable 
mandates. 

"  Follow  then,  O  man  !  in  whatever  station  thou 
findest  thyself,  the  routine  I  have  described  for  thee, 
to  obtain  that  happiness  to  which  thou  hast  an  in- 
dispensable right  to  challenge  pretension.  Let  the 
sensations  of  humanity  interest  thee  for  the  condi- 
tion of  other  men,  who  are  thy  fellow  creatures;  let 
thine  heart  have  coramisseration  for  their  misfor- 
tunes: let  thy  generous  hand  spontaneously  stretch 
forth  to  lend  succour  to  the  unhappy  mortal  who  is 
overwhelmed  by  his  destiny;  always  bearing  in  thy 
recollection,  that  it  may  fall  heavy  upon  thyself,  as  it 
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now  does  upon   him.     Acknowledge,  then,  without 
guile,  that  every  unfortunate  has  an  inalienable  right 
to  thy  kindness.     Abo\>e  all,  wipe  from  the  eyes  of 
oppressed    innocence   the   trickling  crystals  of  ago- 
nized feeling ;  let  the  tears  of  virtue  in  distress,  fall 
upon  thy  sympathizing  bosom  ;  let  the  genial  glow 
of  sincere  friendship  animate  thine  honest  heart;  let 
the  fond  attachment  of  a  mate,  cherished  by  thy 
warmest  affection,  make  thee  forget  the  sorrows  of 
life :  be  faithful  to  her  love,  responsible  to  her  ten-^ 
derness,  that  she  may  reward  thee  by  a  reciprocity 
of  feeling;  that  under  the  eyes  of  parents   united  in 
virtuous  esteem,  thy  offspring  may  learn  to  set  a  pro- 
per  value   on   practical    virtue;   that    after   having 
occupied  thy  riper  years,   they  may  comfort  thy  de- 
clining age,  gild  with  content  thy  setting  sun,  cheer 
the  evening  of  thine  existence,  by  a  dutiful  return  of 
that  care   which   thou  shalt  have  bestowed  on  their 
iml>ecile  infancy. 

"Be  just,  because  equity  is  the  support  of  human 
society!  Be  good,  because  goodness  connects  all 
hearts  in  adamantine  bonds  !  Be  indulgent,  because 
feeble  thyself,  thou  livest  with  beings  who  partake 
sof  thy  weakness'.  Be  gentle,  because  mildness  at- 
tracts attention!  Be  thankful,  because  gratitude 
feeds  benevolence,  nourishes  generosity !  Be  mo- 
dest, because  haughtiness  is  disgusting  to  beings  at 
fill  times  well  with  themselves.  Forgive  injuries, 
because  revenge  perpetuates  hatred !  Do  good  to 
him  who  injureth  thee,  in  order  to  shew  thyself  more 
noble  than  he  is  ;  to  make  a  friend  of  him,  who  was 
once  thine  enemy!  Be  reserved  in  thy  demeanor,  tem- 
perate in  thine  enjoyment,  chaste  in  thy  pleasures,  be- 
i;ause  voluptuousness  begets  wec^riness,  intemperance 
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engenders  disease  ;  forward  manners  are  revolting : 
excess  at  all  times  relaxes  the  springs  of  thy  machine, 
will  ultimately  destroy  thy  being,  and  render  thee 
hateful  to  thyself,  contemptible  to  others. 

"  Be  a  faithful  citizen  ;  because  the  community  is 
necessary  to  thine  own  security ;    to  the  enjoyment 
of  thine  own  existence  ;  to  the  furtherance  of  thine 
own  happinesSi.     Be  loyal,  but  be  brave ;  submit  to 
legitimate  authority ;    because  it  is  requisite  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  society  which  is  necessary  to 
thyself     Be  obedient  to  the  laws ;  because  they  are, 
or  ought  to  hCy  the  expression  of  the  public  will,  to 
which  thine  own  particular  will  ought  ever  to  be 
subordinate.      Defend  thy  country  with  zeal ;    be- 
cause it  is  that  which  renders  thee  happy,  which 
contains  thy  property,  as  well  as  those  beings  dear- 
est to  thine  heart :  do  not  permit  this  common  pa- 
rent of  thyself,  as  well  as  of  thy  fellow  citizens,  to 
fall  under  the   shackles  of  tyranny;   because  from 
thence  it  will  be  no  more  than  thy  common  prison. 
If  thy  country,  deaf  to  the  equity  of  thy  claims,  re- 
fuses thee   happiness — if,   submitted   to  an   unjust 
power,    it   suffers   thee  to  be  oppressed,  withdraw 
thyself  from  its  bosom  in  silence,  but  never  disturb 
its  peace. 

"  In  short,  be  a  man  ;  be  a  sensible,  rational  be- 
ing ;  be  a  faithful  husband  ;  a  tender  father ;  an 
equitable  master  ;  a  zealous  citizen  ;  labour  to  serve 
thy  country  by  thy  prowess ;  by  thy  talents  ;  by  thine 
industry ;  above  all,  by  thy  virtues.  Participate  with 
thine  associates  those  gifts  which  nature  has  be- 
stowed upon  thee ;  diffuse  happiness  among  thy 
fellow  mortals  ;  inspire  thy  fellow  citizens  with  con- 
tent ;  spread  joy  over  all  those  who  approach  thee, 
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that  the  sphere  of  thine  actions,  enlivened  by  thy 
kindness,  illumined  by  thy  benevolence,  naay  re-act 
upon  thyself;  be  assured  that  the  man  who  makes 
others  happy;  cannot  himself  be  miserable.  In  thus 
conducting  thyself^  whatever  may  be  the  injustice  of 
others,  whatever  may  be  the  blindness  of  those  be- 
ings with  whom  it  is  thy  destiny  to  live,  thou  wilt 
never  be  totally  bereft  of  the  recorapense  which  is 
thy  due ;  no  power  on  earth  will  be  able  to  ravish 
from  thee  that  never  failing  source  of  the  purest  fe- 
licity, inward  content;  at  each  moment  thoii  wilt 
fall  back  with  pleasure  upon  thyself;  thou  wilt  nei- 
ther feel  the  rankling  of  shame,  the  terror  of  internal 
alarm,  nor  find  thy  heart  corroded  by  remorse.  Thou 
wilt  esteem  thyself;  thou  v  ilt  be  cherished  by  the 
virtuous,  applauded  and  loved  by  all  good  men, 
whose  suffrages  are  much  more  valuable  than  those 
of  the  bewildered  multitude  Never^theless,  if  ex- 
ternals occupy  thy  coniemplation,  smiling  counte- 
nances will  greet  thy  presence  ;  happy  faces  will 
express  the  interest  they  have  in  thy  welfare  ;  jocund 
beings  will  make  thee  participate  in  their  placid 
feelings.  A  life  so  spent,  will  each  moment  be 
marked  by  the  serenity  of  thine  own  soul,  by  the 
affection  of  the  beings  who  environ  thee  ;  will  be 
made  <  heerful  by  the  friendship  of  thy  fellows  ;  will 
enal>le  thee  to  rise  a  contented,  satisfied  guest  from 
the  general  feast ;  conduct  thee  gently  down  the  de- 
clivity of  life,  lead  thee  peaceably  to  the  period  of 
thy  days;  for  die  thou  must:  but  already  thou  wilt 
survive  thyself  in  thought;  thou  wilt  always  live  in 
the  remembrance  of  thy  friends;  in  the  grateful  re- 
collection of  those  beings  whose  comforts  have  been 
laugmented  by  thy  friendly  attentions ;   thy  virtues 
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will,  beforehand,  have  erected  to  thy  fame  an  im- 
perishable monument:  if  heaven  occupies  itself  with 
thee,  it  -ill  feel  satisfied  with  thy  conduct,  when  it 
shall  fhus  have  contented  the  earth. 

"  Beware,  then,  how  thou  complainest  of  thy  con- 
dition ;  be  just,  be  kind,  be  virtuous,  and  thou  canst 
never  be  wholly  destitute  of  felicity.  Take  heed 
how  thou  enviest  the  transient  pleasure  of  seductive 
crime;  the  deceitful  power  of  victorious  tyranny; 
the  specious  tranquillity  of  interested  imposture:  the 
plausible  manners  of  venal  justice  ;  the  shewy,  os- 
tentatious parade  of  hardened  opulence.  Never  be 
tempted  to  increase  the  number  of  sycophants  to  an 
ambitious  despot ;  to  swell  the  caitalogue  of  slaves  to 
an  unjust  tyrant;  never  suffer  thyself  to  be  allured 
to  ijifamy,  to  the  practice  of  extortion,  to  the  com- 
mission of  outrage,  by  the  fatal  privilege  of  oppress- 
ing thy  fellows;  always  recollect  it  will  be  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  most  bitter  remorse  thou  wilt  acquire 
tbis  baneful  advantage.  Never  be  the  mercenary 
accomplice  of  the  spoilers  of  thy  country ;  they  are 
obliged  to  blush  secretly  whenever  they  meet  the 
public  eye.  ^,_^ 

"For,  do  not  deceive  thyself,  it  is  I  who  punish, 
with  an  unerring  hand,  all  the  crimes  of  the  earth; 
the  wicked  may  escape  the  laws  of  man,  but  they 
never  escape  mine.  It  is  I  who  have  formed  the 
hearts,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  mortals  ;  it  is  I  who  | 
have  fixed  the  laws  which  govern  them.  If  thou/ 
deliverest  thyself  up  to  voluptuous  enjoyment,  the 
companions  of  thy  debaucheries  may  appland  thee  ; 
but  I  shall  punish  thee  with  the  most  cruel  infirmities ; 
thesewill  terminate  a  life  of  shame  with  deserved 
contempt.     If  thou  givest  thyselt'^ij)  to  inte:iiperate 
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indulgences,  human  laws  may  not  correct  thee,  but 
J  shall  castigate  thee  severely  by  abridging  thy  days. 
If  thou  art  vicious,  thy  fatal   habits  will  recoil  on 
thine  own  head.     Princes,  those  terrestrial  divinities, 
whose  power  places  them  above  the  laws  of  man- 
kind, are  nevertheless  obliged  to  tremble  under  the 
silent  operation  of  my  decrees.     It  is  1  who  chastise 
them;  it  is  I  who  fill  their  breasts  with  suspicion;  it 
is  1  who  inspire  them  with  terror  ;    it  is  I  who  make 
them  writhe  under  inquietude  ;    it  is  I  who  make 
them  shudder  with  horror,  at  the  very  name  of  au- 
gust truth ;  it  is  I  who,  amidst  the  crowd  of  nobles 
who    surround   them,  make  them   feel   the  inward 
workings  of  shame  ;  the  keen  anguish  of  guilt ;  the 
poisoned  arrows  of  regret;  the  cruel  stings  of  remorse; 
it  is  I  who,  when  they  abuse  ray  bounty,  diffuse  wea- 
riness over  their  benumbed  souls  ;  it   I  who  follow 
uncreated,  eternal  justice;    it  is  I  who,  without  dis- 
tinction of  persons,  know  how  to  make  the  balance 
even;  to  adjust  the  chastisement  to  the  fault;    to 
make  the  misery  bear  its  due  proportion  to  the  de- 
pravity ;    to  inflict  punishment  commensurate  with 
the  crime.     The  laws  of  man  are  just,  only  when 
they  are  in  conformity  with  mine,    his  judgments 
are  rational,  only  when  I  have  dictated  them :    ray 
laws  alone  are  immutable,  universal,  irrefragable; 
formed  to  regulate  the  condition  of  the  human  race, 
in  all  ages,  in  all  places,  under  all  circumstances. 

If  thou  doubtest  mine  authority,  if  thou  question- 
est  the  irresistible  power  I  possess  over  mortals,  con- 
template the  vengeance  I  wreak  on  all  those  who 
resist  ray  decrees.  Dive  into  the  recesses  of  the 
hearts  of  those  various  criminals,  whose  countenances, 
assuming  a  forc^  smile,  cover  souls  torn  with  an- 
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guish.  Dost  thou  not  behold  ambition  torraented 
day  and  night,  with  an  ardour  which  nothing  can 
extinguish?  Dost  not  thou  see  the  mighty  con- 
querer  become  the  lord  of  devastated  solitudes ;  his 
victorious  career,  marked  by  a  blasted  cultivation, 
reign  sorrowfully  over  smoking  ruins ;  govern  un- 
happy wretches  who  curse  him  in  their  hearts  ;  while 
his  soul,  gnawed  by  remorse,  sickens  at  the  gloomy 
aspect  of  his  own  triumphs  ?  Dost  thou  believe  that 
the  tyrant,  encircled  with  his  flatterers,  who  stun 
him  with  their  praise,  is  unconscious  of  the  hatred 
which  his  oppression  excites;  of  the  contempt  which 
his  vices  draw  upon  him ;  of  the  sneers  which  his 
inutility  call  forth  ;  of  the  scorn  which  his  debauch- 
eries entail  upon  his  name  ?  Dost  thou  think  that 
the  haughty  courtier  does  not  inwardly  blush  at  the 
galling  insults  he  brooks ;  despise,  from  the  bottom 
of  his  soul,  those  meannesses  by  which  he  is  com- 
pelled to  purchase  favours ;  feel  at  his  heart's  core 
the  wretched  dependence  in  which  his  cupidity 
places  him. 

"  Contemplate  the  indolent  child  of  wealth,  behold 
him  a  prey  to  the  lassitude  of  unmeasured  enjoy- 
ment, corroded  by  the  satiety  which  always  follows 
his  exhausted  pleasures.  View  the  miser  with  an 
emaciated  countenance,  the  consequence  of  his  own 
penurious  disposition,  whose  callous  heart  is  inac- 
cessible to  the  calls  of  misery,  groaning  over  the  ac- 
cumulating load  of  useless  treasure,  which  at  the 
expense  of  himself,  he  has  laboured  to  amass.  Behold 
the  gay  voluptuary,  the  smiling  debauchee,  secretly 
lament  the  health  they  have  so  inconsiderately  da- 
maged, so  prodigally  thrown  away  :  see  disunion, 
joined   to  hatred,    reign    between  those  adulteroMS 
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married  couples,  who  have  reciprocally  violated  the 
sacred  vows  they  mutually  pledged  at  the  altar  of 
Hymen  ;  whose  appetencies  have  rendered  them  the 
scorn  of  the  world;  the  jest  of  their  acquaintance; 
polluted  tributaries  to  the  surgeon.  See  the  liar  de- 
prived of  all  confidence  ;  the  knave  striptof  all  trust ; 
the  hypocrite  fearfully  avoiding  the  penetratin-g  looks 
of  his  inquisitive  neighbour;  the  impostor  trembling 
at  the  very  name  of  formidable  truth.  Bring  under 
your  review  the  heart  of  the  envious,  uselessly  dis- 
honored ;  that  withers  at  the  sight  of  his  neighbour's 
prosperity.  Cast  your  eyes  on  the  frozen  soul  of  the 
ungrateful  wretch,  whom  no  kindness  can  warm,  no 
benevolence  thaw,  no  beneficence  convert  into  a  ge- 
nial Hiiid.  Survey  the  iron  feelings  of  that  monster 
whom  the  sighs  of  the  unfortunate  cannot  mollify. 
Behold  the  revengeful  being  nourished  with  vene- 
raous  gall,  whose  very  thoughts  are  serpents  ;  who 
in  his  rage  consumes  himself  Envy,  if  thou  canst, 
the  waking  slumbers  of  the  homicide  ;  the  startings 
of  the  iniquitous  judge;  the  restlessness  of  the  op- 
pressor of  innocence;  the  fearful  visions  of  the  ex- 
tortioner ;  whose  couches  are  infested  with  the  torches 
of  the  furies.  Thou  irerablest  without  doubt  at  the 
sight  of  that  distraction  which,  amidst  their  splendid 
luxuries,  agitates  those  farmers  of  the  revenue,  who 
fatten  upon  public  calamity — who  devour  the  sub- 
stance of  the  orphan — who  consume  the  means  of  the 
widow — who  grind  the  hard  earnings  of  the  poor  : 
thou  shudderest  at  witnessing  the  remorse  which 
rends  the  souls  of  those  reverend  criminals,  whom 
the  uninformed  believe  to  be  happy,  whilst  the  con- 
tempt which  they  have  for  themselves,  the  unerring 
shafts  of  secret  upbraidings,  are  incessantly  reveng- 
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inof  an  oiUracred  nation.  Thou  seest,  liiat  conlent  is 
forever  banished  the  heart;  quiet  for  ever  driven 
from  the  habitations  of  those  miserable  wretches  oa 
whose  minds  I  have  indelibly  engraved  the  scorn, 
the  infamy,  the  chastisement  which  they  deserve. 
But,  no!  thine  eyes  cannot  sustain  the  tragic  spec- 
tacle of  my  vengeance.  Humanity  obliges  thee  to 
partake  of  their  merited  sufferings  ;  thou  art  moved 
to  pity  for  these  unhappy  people,  to  whom  conse- 
crated errors  renders  vice  necessary;  whose  fatal 
habits  make  them  familiar  with  crime.  Yes  ;  thou 
shunnest  them  without  hating  J  hem  ;  thou  wouldst 
succour  them,  if  their  contumacious  perversity  had 
left  thee  the  means.  When  thou  comparest  thine 
own  condition^  when  thou  examinest  thine  own  soul, 
thou  wilt  have  just  cause  to  felicitate  thyself,  if  thoH 
shalt  find  that  peace  has  taken  up  her  abode  with 
thee  ;  that  contentment  dwells  at  the  bottom  of  thine 
own  heart.  In  short,  thou  seest  accomplished  upon 
thera,  as  well  as  upon  thyself,  the  unalterable  de- 
crees of  destiny,  which  imperiously  demand,  that 
crime  shall  punish  itself,  that  virtue  never  shall  be 
destitute  of  remuneration.'' 

Such  is  the  sum  of  those  truths  which  are  contain- 
ed in  the  CW^  of  Nature  ;  such  are  the  ctoctrines, 
which  its  disciples  can  announce.  They  are  unques- 
tionably preferable  to  that  supernatural  superstition 
which  never  does  any  thing  but  mischief  to  the  hu- 
man species.  Such  is  the  worship  that  is  taught  by 
that  sacred  reason,  which  is  the  object  of  contempt 
with  the  theologian ;  which  meets  the  insult  of  the 
fanatic ;  who  only  estimates  that  which  man  can 
neither  conceive  nor  practise ;  who  make  his  moral 
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ity  consist  in  fictitious  duties  ;  his  virtue  in  Actions 
generally  useless,  frequently  pernicious  to  the  wel- 
fare of  society  ;  who  for  want  of  being  acquainted 
with  nature,  which  is  before  their  eyes,  believe 
themselves  obliged  to  seek  in  ideal  worlds  imagi' 
nary  motives,  of  which  every  thing  proves  the  ineffi- 
cacy.  The  motive  which  the  morality  of  nature 
employs,  is  the  self-evident  interest  of  each  indivi- 
dual, of  each  community,  of  the  whole  human  spe^ 
cies,  in  all  times,  in  every  country,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. Its  worship  is  the  sacrifice  of  vice,  the 
practise  of  real  virtues  ;  its  object  is  the  conservation 
of  the  human  race,  the  happiness  of  the  individual, 
the  peace  of  mankind  ;  its  recompences  are  affection, 
esteem,  and  glory;  or  in  their  default,  contentment 
of  mind,  with  merited  self-esteem,  of  which  no  power 
will  ever  be  able  to  deprive  virtuous  mortals  ;  its  pu- 
nishments, are  hatred,  contempt,  and  indignation  j 
which  society  always  reserves  for  those  who  outrage 
its  interests ;  from  which  even  the  most  powerful 
can  never  efi'ectually  shield  themselves. 

Those  nations  who  shall  be  disposed  to  practise  a 
morality  so  wise,  who  shall  inculcate  it  in  infancy, 
whose  laws  shall  unceasingly  confirm  it,  will  nei- 
ther have  occasion  for  superstition,  nor  for  chimeras. 
Those  who  shall  obstinately  prefer  figments  to  their 
dearest  interests,  will  certainly  march  forward  to 
ruin.  If  they  maintain  themselves  for  a  season,  it  is 
because  the  power  of  nature  sometimes  drives  them 
back  to  reason,  in  despite  of  those  prejudices  which 
appear  to  lead  them  on  to  certain  destruction.  Su- 
perstition, leagued  with  tyranny,  for  the  waste  of 
the  human  species,  are  themselves  frequently  obliged 
to  implore  the  assistance  of  a  reason  which  they 
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contemn ;  of  a  nature  which  they  disdain ;  which  they 
debase  ;  which  they  endeavour  to  crush  under  the  pon- 
derous bulk  of  artificial  theories.     Superstition,  in  all 
times  so  fatal  to  mortals,  when  attacked  by  reason,  as- 
sumes the  sacred  mantle  of  public  utility  ;  rests  its  im- 
portance on  false  grounds,  founds  its  rights  upon  the 
indissoluble  alliance  which  it  pretends  subsists  be- 
tween morality  and  itself;  notwithstanding  it  never 
ceases  for  a  single  instant  to  wage  against  it  the  most 
cruel  hostility.    It  is,  unquestionably,  by  this  artifice, 
that  it  has  seduced  so  many  sages.      In  the  honesty  of 
their  hearts,  they   believe  it   useful  to  politics  ;  ne- 
cessary to  restrain  the  ungovernable  fury  of  the  pas- 
sions ;  thus  hypocritical  superstition,  in  order  to  mask 
to  superficial  observers,  its  own    hideous  character, 
like  the  ass  with  the  lion's  skin,  always  knows   how 
to  cover  itself  with  the  sacred   armour  of  utility  ;  to 
buckle  on  the  invulnerable  shield  of  virtue ;  it  has 
therefore,    been   believed   imperative  to  respect  it, 
notwithstanding  it  felt  awkward  under  these  incum- 
brances ;  it  consequently  has  become  a  duty  to  favor 
imposture,  because  it  has  artfully  entrenched  itself 
behind  the  altars  of  truth  ;  its  ears,  however,  disco- 
ver its  worthlessness  ;  its  natural  cowardice  betrays 
itself;  it  is  from  this  intrenchment  we  ought  to  drive 
it ;  it  should  be  dragged  forth  to  public  view ;  stripped 
of  its  surreptitious  panoply ;  exposed  in  its  native 
deformity  ;  in  order  that  the  human  race  may  be- 
come acquainted  with  its  dissimulation  ;  that  man- 
kind may  have  a  knowledge  of  its  crimes  ;  that  the 
universe  may  behold  its  sacrilegious  hands,   armed 
with  homicidal  poniards,  stained  with   the  blood  of 
nations,  whom  it  either  intoxicates  with  its  fury,  or 
immolates  without  pity  to  the  violence  of  its  passions. 
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The   Morality   of   Nature    is    the    only    creed 
which  her  interpreter  offers  to  his  fellow  citizens;  to 
nations;  to  the  human  species;  to  future  races,  wean- 
ed from  those  prejudices  which  have  so  frequently 
disturbed  the  felicity  of  their  ancestors.     The  friend 
of  mankind  cannot  be  the  friend  of  delusion,    which 
at  all  times  has  been  a  real    scourge  to  the  earth. 
The  ApOstlk  op  Nature  will  not  be  the  instrument 
of  deceitful  chimeras,  by  which  this  world  is   made 
only  an  abode  of  illusions  ;  the   adorer  of  truth    will 
not   compromise   with  falsehood;  he  will   make  no 
covenant  with  error;  conscions  it  must  always  be  fa- 
tal to  mortals.     He  knows  that  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race  imperiously  exacts  that  the  dark  unstea- 
dy   edifice    of  superstition    should  be  razed    to   its 
f«undations;  in  order  to  elevate  on  its  ruins  a   tem-' 
pie  suitable  to  peace — a  fane  sacred   to  virtue.     He 
feels  it  is  only    by    extirpating,    even    to   the    most 
slender   fibres,   the  poisonous  tree,  that   during   so 
many  ages  has  overshadowed   the  universe,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  world  will  be  able  to  use   their 
own  optics—to  bear  with  steadiness  that  light  which 
is   competent   to   illumine  their   understanding — to; 
guide  their  wayv^ard   steps — to  give  the  necessary 
ardency  to  their  souls..     If  his  efforts  should  be  vain  ; 
if  he  cannot  inspire  with  courage,  beings  too  much 
accustomed  to  tremble;  he  will,  at  least,   applaud 
himself  for  having  dared  the   attempt.     Neverthe- 
less, he  will   not  judge  his  exertions  fruitless,  if  he 
has  only  been  enabled  to  make  a  single  mortal  hap- 
py :    if  his  principles  have   calmed  the  conflicting 
transports  of  one  honest  soul ;  if  his  reasonings  have 
cheered  up  some  few  virtuous  hearts.     At  least  he 
will  have  the  advantage  of  having  banished  from  his 
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own  mind  the  itnportunate  terror  of  superstition;  of 
having  expelled  from  his  own  heart  the  gall  which 
exasperates  zeal ;  of  having  trodden  under  foot  those 
chimeras  with  which  the  uninformed  are  tormented. 
ThuS)  escaped  from  the  peril  of  the  storm,  he 
will  calmly  contemplate  from  the  summit  of  his 
rock,  those  tremendous  hurricanes  which  supersti- 
tion excites ;  he  will  hold  forth  a  succouring  hand  to 
those  who  shall  be  willing  to  accept  it;  he  will 
encourage  them  with  his  voice;  he  will  second  them 
with  his  best  exertions,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his 
own  compassionate  heart,  he  will  exclaim; 

O  Nature;  sovereign  of  all  beings!  and  ye,   her 
adorable  daughters,   Virtue,  Reason,   and  Truth! 
remain  for  ever  our  revered  protectors:  it  is   to  you 
that  belong  the  praises  of  the  human  race;  to   you 
appertains  the  homage  of  the  earth.     Shew  us,  then, 
O  Nature!  that  which  man  ought  to  do,  in  order 
lo  obtain  the  happiness  which  thou  makest  him  de- 
sire.    Virtue!     Animate  him   with   thy   beneficent 
fire.     Reason  !  Conduct  his  uncertain  steps  through 
the  paths  of  life.     Truth  !     Let  thy  torch  illumine 
his    intellect,    dissipate   the   darkness  of  his   road. 
Unite.  O  assisting  deities!  your  powers,  in  order  to 
submit  the  hearts  of  mankind  to  your  dominion.  Banish 
error  from  our  mind ;  wickedness  from  our  hearts ; 
confusion  from  our  footsteps ;  cause  knowledge   to 
extend  its  salubrious  reign  ;  goodness  to  occupy  our 
souls;  serenity  to  dwell  in  our  bosoms.  Let  imposture^, 
confounded,  never  aa^ain  dare  to  shew  its  head.    Lqtv 
our  eyes,  so  long  either  dazzled  or  blindfolded,  be 
at  length  fixed  upon  those  objects  we  ought  to  seek.. 
Dispel  for  ever  those  mists  of  ignorance^  those  hidcr^ 
ous  phantoms,  together  with  those  seducing  chim^f.^ 
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rias,  vvhii  h  ojily  stive  to  lead  us  aslray.  £xtrinate 
ITS  from  that  dark  abyss  into  which  we  are  plunged 
by  superstition;  overthrow  the  fatal  empire  of  delu- 
sion; crumble  the  throne  of  falsehood ;  wrest  from 
li.eir  polluted  hands  the  power  they  have  usurped. 
Command  men,  witliout  sharing  your  authority  with 
raortals:  break  the  chains  that  bind  them  down  in 
slavery:  tear  away  the  bandeau  by  which  they  are 
hoodwinked;  allay  the  fury  that  intoxicates  them  ; 
break  in  the  hands  of  sanguinary,  lawless  tyrants, 
that  iron  sceptre  with  which  they  are  crushed  to  ex- 
ile; the  imaginary  regions,  from  whence  fear  has  im- 
ported them,  those  theories  by  which  they  are  afflict- 
ed. Inspire  the  intelligent  being  with  courage  ;  in- 
fuse energy  into  his  system,  that,  at  length,  he  may 
feel  his  own  dignity;  that  he  may  dare  to  love  him- 
self; to  esteeii!  his  own  actions  when  they  are  wor- 
thy; that  a  slave  only  to  your  eternal  laws,  he  may 
no  longer  fear  to  enfranchise  himself  from  all  other 
trammels;  that  blest  with  freedom,  he  may  have  the 
wisdom  to  cherish  his  fellow  creature;  and  become 
happy  by  learning  to  perfection  his  own  condition ; 
instruct  him  in  the  great  lesson,  that  the  high  road 
to  felicity,  is  prudenliy  to  partake  himself,  and  also 
to  cause  others  to  enjoy,  the  rich  banquet  which 
thou,  O  Nature!  hast  so  bountifully  set  before  him. 
Console  thy  children  for  those  sorrows  to  which 
their  destiny  submits  them,  by  those  pleasures 
which  wisdom  allows  them  to  partake;  teach  them 
to  be  contented  with  their  condition;  to  banish  envy 
from  their  mind;  to  yield  silently  to  necessity.  Con- 
duct them  without  alarm  to  that  period  which  all 
beings  must  find ;  let  them,  learn  that  time  changes  alt 
thingSy  that  coiisequently  they  are  made  neither  to 
avoid  its  scythe  iwr  to  fear  its  arrival. 
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At  a  time  when  we  arfe  on  the  eve  of  an  important  change 
in  our  political  affairs,  which  must  evidently  lead  either  to 
the  recovery  and  re-establishment  of  our  liberties,  or  to  a 
military  despotism,  those  who  are  connected  with  the  press 
ought  to  use  every  exertibn  to  enlighten  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  to  assert  their  right  of  canvassing,  in  the  most  free  and 
unrestrained  manner,  every  subject  connected  with  the  hap- 
piness of  man. 

The  priesthood  have  ever  been  convenient  tools  in  the 
hands  of  tyrants,  to  keep  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  a  de- 
graded servility.  By  the  superstitious  and  slavish  doctrines 
which  they  infuse  into  their  minds,  they  prevent  them  from 
thinking  for  themselves  and  asserting  their  own  indepen- 
dence. At  a  moment  when  national  schools  are  erecting  in 
every  quarter  of  the  country,  not  with  a  sincere  desire  of 
enlightening  the  rising  generation,  but  with  the  insidious 
design  of  instiHiiig  into  their  minds  the  doctrines  of  "  Ciiurgh 
AND  King,"  ia  order  to  bolster  up  a  little  longer  the  present 
rotteti,  tottering,  aad  corrupt  system :  at  a  moment,  too, 
when  thousands  of  fanatic  preachers  are  traversing  thfe 
coiiniry,  with  a  view  to  subjugate  the  human  mind  to  the 
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baleful  empire  of  yi:^ioBary  enthusiasm  and  sectarian  bigotry, 
to  the  utter  extinction  of  every  noble,  manly,  liberal,  anrf 
pilanthropic  principle  ;— at  such  a  moment  as  this,  we 
thought  that  the  '^  System  of  Nature"  could  not  fail  to  render 
essential  service  to  the  cause  both  of  civil  and  religions  li- 
berty. No  work,  ancient  or  modern,  has  surpassed  it,  in  the 
eloquence  and  sublimity  of  its  language,  or  in  the  facility 
with  which  it  treats  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult  subjects. 
It  is,  without  exception,  the  boldest  effort  the  human  mind 
has  yet  produced,  in  the  investigation  of  morals  and 
theology — in  the  destruction  of  priestcraft  and  superstition 
— and  in  developing  the  sources  of  all  those  passions  and 
prejudices  which  have  prored  so  fatal  to  the  tranquillity  of 
the  world.  ' 

The  repuldic  of  letters  has  never  produced  an  author 
whose  pen  was  so  well  calculated  to  emancipate  mankind 
from  all  those  trammels  with  which  the  nurse,  the  schoel- 
master,  and  the  priest,  have  successively  locked  up  their 
noblest  faculties,  before  they  were  capable  of  reasoning  and 
judging  for  themselves.  The  frightful  apprehensions  of  the 
gloomy  bigot,  and  all  the  appalling  terrors  of  superstition, 
are  here  utterly  annihilated,  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
every  unbiassed  and  impartial  person. — These  we  considered 
as  necessary  observations  to  make,  previous  to  any  attempt 
at  the  biography  of  the  author. 

BiogTaphy  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  interesting 
of  literary  productions.  Its  intrinsic  value  is  such,  that, 
though  capable  of  extraordinary  embellishment  from  the 
hand  of  genius,  yet  no  inferiority  of  execution  can  so  de- 
grade it,  as  to  deprive  it  of  utility.  Whatever  relates  even 
to  man  in  genera!,  considered  only  as  an  aggregate  of  active 
and  inteiiigent  beings,  has  a  strong  claim  upon  our  notice  ; 
but  that  which  relates  to  our  author,  as  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  his  species,  moving  in  a  more  exalted  sphere,  and 
tDw,eriug  above  them  by  the  resplendent  excellencies  of  his 
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mind,  seems  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  calculated  for  our  con* 
templation,  and  ought  to  form  the  highest  pleasure  of  our 
lives.  There  is  a  principle  of  curiosity  implanted  in  ns, 
which  leads  us,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  investigate  our 
fellow  creatures;  the  eager  inquisitireness  with  which  the 
mechanic  seeks  to  know  the  history  of  his  fellow- workmen  ; 
and  the  ardour  with  which  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  or 
the  historian  hunts  for  details  that  may  familiarize  him  with 
a  Descartes  or  a  Ne.wton,  with  a  Milton,  a  Hume,  or  a  Gib- 
bon— spring  from  the  same  source.  Their  object,  however, 
may  perhaps  vary  ;  for,  in  the  former,  it  may  be  for  the  sake 
of  detraction,  invidious  cavil,  or  malice  ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  a 
sweet  homage  paid  by  the  human  heart  to  the  memory  of 
departed  genius. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  observed  that  the  life  of  a  scholar 
affords  few  materials  for  biography.  This  is  only  negatively 
true; — could  every  scholar  have  a  Boswell,  the  remark 
would  vanish ;  or  Avere  every  scholar  a  Rousseau,  a  Gibbon, 
or  a  Cumberland,  it  would  be  equally  nugatory.  What  can 
present  higher  objects  of  contemplation — what  can  claim 
more  forcibly  our  attention — where  can  we  seek  for  subjects 
of  a  more  precious  nature,  than  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
operations  of  mind,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  gra- 
dual expansion  of  genius  ;  its  application,  its  felicities,  its 
sorrows,  its  wreaths  of  fame,  its  cold,  undeserved  neglect? 
Such  scenes,  painted  by  the  artist  himself,  are  a  rich  be- 
quest to  mankind  :  even  when  traced  by  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship or  the  pencil  of  admiration,  they  possess  a  permanent 
interest  in  our  hearts.  1  cannot  conceive  a  life  more  wor- 
thy of  public  notice,  more  important,  more  interesting  to 
human  nature,  than  the  life  of  a  literary  man,  were  it  exe- 
cuted according  to  the  ideas  I  have  formed  of  it :  did  it  ex- 
hibit a  faithful  delineation  of  the  progress  of  intellect,  from 
the  cradle  upwards ;  did  it  pourtray,  in  accurate  colors,  the 
production  of  what  we  call  genius  :  by  what  accident  it  was 
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first  awakened;    wbat  were  its  first  tendencies;   how  di- 
rected to  a  particular  object ;    by  what  means  it  was  nou- 
rished and  unfolded  ;  the  gradual  progress  of  its  operation 
in  the  production  of  a  work ;  its  hopes  and  fears ;  its  de- 
lights ;  its  miseries ;  its  inspirations ;  and  all  the  thousand 
fleeting  joys  that  so  often  invest  its  path  but  for  a  moment, 
and  then  fade  like  the  dews  of  the  morning.     Let  it  contain 
too  ^  transcript  of  the  many  nameless  transports  that  float 
round  the  heart,  that  dance  in  the  gay  circle  before  the 
ardent  gazing-  eye,  when  the  first  conception  of  some  future 
effort  strikes  the  mind  ;  how  it  pictures  undefined  delights 
of  fame  and  popular  applause;  how  it  anticipates  the  bright 
moments  of  invention,  and  dwells  with  prophetic  ecstasy  on 
the  felicitous  execution  of  particular  parts,  that  already  start 
into  existence  by  the  magic  touch  of  a  heated  imaginatiom 
Let  it  depict  the  tender  feelings  of  solitude,  the  breathings 
of  midnight  silence,  the  scenes  of  mimic  life,  of  imaged 
trial,  that  often  occupy  the  musing  mind ;  let  it  be  such  a 
work,  so  drawn,  so  coloured,  and  who  shall  pronounce  it 
inferior?    Who  rather  will  not  confess  that  it  presents  a  pic- 
ture  of  human  nature,  where  every  heart  may  find  some 
corresponding  harmony?     When,  therefore,  it  is  said,  that 
the  life  of  a  scholar  is  barren,  it  is  so  only  because  it  has  never 
been  properly   delineated;    because  those  parts  only  Imvei 
been  selected  which  are  common,  and  fail  to   distinguish 
him  from  the  common  man ;    because  we  have  never  pene- 
trated into  his  closet,  or  into  hisjieart;    because  we  have 
drawn  him  only  as  an  outward  figure,  and  left  unnoticed 
that  internal  structure   that  would  delight,  astonish,  and 
improve.     And  then,  when  we  compare  the  life  of  such  a 
man  with  the  more  active  one  of  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  or  a 
lawyer,  we  pronounce  it  insipid,    uninteresting.     True  ;-^ 
tlie  man  of  study  has  not  fought  for  hire— he  has  not  slaugh- 
tered et  the  command  of  a  master;  he  would  disdain  tp  d<» 
so.     Though  unaccompanied  with  the    glaring  actions  of 
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public   men,  Avhicli  confound  and  dazzle  by  iliciv  piibl^Mv, 
but  shrink  from  the  estimation  of  moral  truth,  it.  would  pre- 
sent a  far  nobler  picture;  yes,  and  a  more  instinctive  one  :-- 
the  calm  disciple  of  reason  meditates.jn  silence;    he  walks 
hk  road  with  innoxious  humility  ;    he  is  poor,  but  his  mind 
is  his  treasure  ;    he  cultivates  his  reason,  and  she  lifts  hira 
to  the  pinnacle  of  trull? ;  he  learns  to  tear  away  the  veil  of 
self-love,  folly,  pride,  and  prejudice,  and   bares  the  human 
heart  to  his  inspection  ;  he  corrects  and  amends;  he  repairs 
the  breaches  made  by  passion  :    the  proud  man  passes  him 
by,  and  looks  upon  him  with  scorn;    but  he  feels  his  o\rn 
worth,  that  ennobling"  consciou^neps  which  swells   ir.   fvery 
vein,  and  inspires  him  with  true   pride — witii  manly  inde- 
pendence;   to  such  a  man  I  could  sooner  bow  in  reverence, 
than   to  the  Ijaughtiest,  most  successful   candidate  for  the 
world's  ambition.     But  of  such  men,  for  the  reason  I  Iiave 
already   mentioned,   our  information   is  scant}',     While   of 
others,   who   have  couunanded   a    greater  share   of  public 
notoriety,  venal  or  mistaken  admiration  has  given  more;  than 
we  wished  to  know.     Among  these  respected  individuals 
of  human  natine,  may  be  placed  Mirabaud,     Had  Mirabaud 
been  an  Englishman,  who  doubts  but  that  we  should  have 
possessed  at  least  ample  details   of  the  usual  subjects  of 
biographical  notice;  while  all  that  has  been  collected  among 
his  own  countrymen,  is  a  scanty  memoir  in  a  common  dic- 
tionary.    That  we  are  doomed  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  life 
of  such  men,  speaks  a  loud  disgrace. — I  lament  it. 

John  Baptiste  Mirabaud,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1674.  He  prosecuted  his  infantile  studies  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  parents,  and  was  afterwards  entered  a  merab^  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Priests  of  the  Oratory,  where  he 
passed  several  years,  and  produced  some  very  bold  writings, 
which  were  never  intended  for  publication. 

He  was  subsequently  appointed  tutor  to  the  princesses  of  the 
House  of  Orleans,  apd  then  took  the  resolution  of  destroying 
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the  greater  part  of  the  manuscripts  that  be  produced  while  a 
inemberof  the  Congregation  ;  but  the  treachery  of  some  of  his 
friends,  to  whom  he  had  confided  his  manuscripts,  rendered 
this  precaution  u?^eJess,  for  some  of  his  works  were  published 
during  the  time  heiemained  the  preceptor  to  bis  royal  pupiJs; 
among  which  number  may  be  reckoned  his  *'  New  Liber- 
ties OF  Thought,"  a  work  but  little  calculated  for  gaining- 
him  friends  in  the  purlieus  of  the  Court  of  Orleans.  The 
"  Oktgin  anu  Antiqcitv  of  the  World,"  in  three  parts 
was  also  published  at  this  period,  and  from  the  publication 
of  this  work,  m^.y  be  dated  the  resolution  of  M.  de  3Jirabaud 
to  quit  his  office  of  preceptor,  which  he  relinquished,  having 
become  more  independant;  he  now  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  his  philosophical  studies,  and  produced  the  "  System  of 
Nature,"  with  which  he  was  assisted  by  Diderot,  D'Alem^ 
bert.  Baron  D'Oibac,  and  others. 

The  profound  metaphysical  knowledge  displayed  through- 
out the  System  OF  Nature,  and  the  doctrines  which  are 
therein  advanced,  warrants  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  at  once 
the  most  decisive,  boldest,  and  most  extraordinary  work, 
that  the  human  understanding  ever  had  the  courage  to  pro- 
duce. The  study  of  metaphysics  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered the  most  terrific  to  the  indolent  mind  ;  but  the  clear 
and  perspicuous  reasoning  of  a  iMirabaud,  who  has  united 
the  most  profound  argument,  with  the  most  fascinating 
eloquence,  charm  and  instruct  us  at  the  same  time.  But  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  doctrines  as  are  contained 
in  the  System  of  Nature,  would  be  advanced  without 
meeting  with  some  opposition  from  the  superficial  and  bigot- 
ted  metaphysicians,  who  feel  an  interest  in  upholding  a  sys- 
tem of  delusion  and  superstition.  No!  certainly  not.  Their 
interest  was  threatened,  and  their  craft  in  danger,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  Atheist  or  Disciple  of  Nature, 
has  been  abused  with  every  scurrilous  epithet,  "  full  of 
sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing." 
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Atheism  is  stigmatized  with  having  "  opened  a  wide  door 
for  libertinism,  destroying  the  social  and  moral  compact ; 
and  striking  a  deadly  blow  at  religion.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  atheist,  who  by  his  opinions  has  deprived  himself  of  the 
hope  and  consolation  of  a  future  life,  has  no  motive  for  the 
practise  of  virtue,  or  to  contribute  to  the  well  being  of  so- 
ciety. Deprived  of  a  chimera  which  religion  every  where 
presents  him,  he  wanders  through  the  cheerless  gloom  of 
scepticism,  regardless  of  the  consequences  of  an  aban- 
doned life.  Without  a  God,  he  acknowledges  no  benefac- 
tor; without  divine  laws,  he  knows  no  rule  for  the  conductor 
life,  and  submits  to  no  law  but  his  passions.  An  enemy  to 
all  social  order,  he  spurns  at  human  laws,  and  breaks 
through  every  barrier  opposed  to  his  wickedness."  Under 
such  colours  is  an  atheist  painted :  a  short  digression  must 
be  suffered  to  examine  this  picture,  and  to  disprove  the  as- 
sertions so  sweepingly  inade. 

I  admit  that  atheism  strikes  a  deadly  blow  at  religion  : 
because  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  mankind  have  been 
oppressed  in  all  ages;  but  that  it  encourages  libertinism, 
or  destroys  the  "  social  and  moral  compact,"  I  have  yet  to 
learn.  In  all  organized  governments,  men  are  restrained 
from  crime  and  compelled  to  submission  by  laws  supposctl 
to  be  made  for  the^  general  benefit.  These  laws  are  the  ef- 
fect qf  the  first  formation  of  society  for  mutual  preservation. 
Here  then  is  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  one  as  well  as  <he 
other,  to  contribute  to  the  well-beinij- of  society.  The  laws 
of  Nature  are  the  same  in  effect  on  the  atheist  and  the  re- 
ligibnist.  If  man  be  led  captive  by  his  passions,  and  gives 
himself  to  debauchery  and  voluptuousri  ess,  nature  will  pu- 
nish him  with  bodily  infirmities  aud  a  debilitated  mind.  If 
he  be  intemperate,  she  will  shorten  his  days  and  bring  hini 
to  the  grave  with  the  most  poignant  remorse.  I'he  fatal  ef- 
fects of  his  vicious  propensities  will  fall  upon  his  own  head. 
A  disturber  of  social  order  will  live  in  continual    fear    of  the 
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vengeance  of  .society,  <ind  that  vpry  fear  is  a  more  dreaxlful 
puuisliment  tliaii  the  just  vengeance  whicli    perhaps   lie    es* 
■capes.     It  renders  life  burdensome,  mid  makes  a  man  hateful 
to  Iiiinself.     Can  nien  have  stronger  motives  for  the  practise 
,of  virtue?      Tlie  atheist  is  in  full  posfsession  of  these  motives^ 
and    the   religionist  is    most   complelcly  swayed   by.  then;, 
■whatever  may  be  his  pretensions  to  others  derived  from  reli- 
gion.       But  %ve  are  assured  he  has  otlier    motives ;    more 
powerful  incentives,  in  the   promise  of  future  rewards  and 
piinishmentp.      Ihi^,    like   all    other   chimerical    doctrines, 
iCannot  be  maintained  if  we  look  at  the  general    practise    of 
-mankind.     Let  us  trace  the  effects  of  this  doctrine,  or  rather 
let  us  examine  the  actions,  conduct,  and   character   of  men 
"professing"  it?  and  we  shall  see  hoM^  fitde  influence  it  has  over 
ihem.     The  bulk  of  society  believe  they  shall    answer   in   a 
future  life  fqa  the  deeds  done  in  the  present.     Nay,  1  hardly 
tliink  one  in  a   hundred   thousand    will  say  ihey    doubt  it. 
What   then    \f-   its    efiect?      With    this   dreadful   sentence, 
*'  Tkhu  shall   go  inip  everhislinrf  jmnishmmt/'   continually 
sounded  in  their  ears,  do  we  not  daily  see  the  greatest  enor- 
mities comniitted  ?     Are  not  the  most  horrid  crimes  perpe- 
trated in  all  parts  of  the  world  ?      The  most  vicious  propen- 
sities and  the  most  extravagant  follies  are  almost  indiscrimi" 
nately  gratified.      Is  not  vice  frequently  triumphant,   and 
virtue  compelled   to,   seek  her  own  reward  in  retirement? 
The  laws  of  society  are  broken  by   the  most  flagrant  injus- 
tice, and  the  laws  of  nature  outraged  by  the   most  shocking 
depravity.     All  this  evil  exists  in  nations  belipving  them- 
selves to  be  accountable  beings  after  death.     Where  then 
are  the  beneficial  effects  arising  to  mankind  fropi  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  doctrine?    Men  Avho  cannot  be  restrained 
from  doing  evil  by  human  laws,  have  no  dread  of  any  other. 
Their  whole  lives  and   conduct  confirm   this.     Others   who 
live  in  submission  to  the  laws  of  society,  give  themselves  up 
to  those  vicious  habitss,  (without  fear  of  divine  laMs)  which 
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the  law  does  not  take  cooiiizauce  of.     Men,  no!  wholly    de- 
praved, or  not  witlsont  the  pale  oi  society,  generally  respect 
the  laws,  am}  fea?  the  bad  opinion  of  others.     Henrp    we 
observe^   ^"-hpn   interest   or   passion   leads  theni    into  sprrot 
vices,  they    iuvavinbly    play    the   hypocrite ;  and    althoiioJi 
they  are  a  ^v  a  iC  '^i  ihe  dejiunciatlon?  of  their  Ood.  whom  ihpy 
acknowledge  i«   n   ^rilnfss  to  nil  their  nctions,  while  th^y 
preserve  their  fail  fi>mc  tliey  still    persevere.     In    fart^  tliey 
live  as  if  they  disljelievod  in  his  existence;  and  ye^t  the.  great- 
est criminal,  the  most  depraved   wretch,  would    Khndder  at 
being  told  there  is  no  God.      The  atheist,  as  a  man,  is   lirtblo 
to  commit  the  same  crimes,  and  ff^ll  into  the  same  vires  as  the 
believer;  but  because  he  is  an  atheist,  is  he  a  worse  crimi- 
nal than  the  other?     In  one  respf ct,  I  conceive  he  is  not  «o 
bad.     He  only  acts  in  defiance  af  human  laM^s, — -he  only  ot'- 
fends  men  ;  the  other  infringes   both  divine  and  human: — 
he  (defies  both  God  and  man.     Both  are  injurions  to  society 
and  themselyes,  and  both  are  actnated  by  the  same  motives. 
Again  we  are  told,  that  the  well  disposed  part  of  mankind 
are  rendered  more  virtuous,  and  the  vicious  less  vicious  by 
this  doctrine.    How  are  we  to  know  that?     If  the  virtuous 
man  acts  u|:)fightly,  does  good  to  his  fellow  creatures,  re- 
strains his  passions,  and  returns   good  for  evil,  experience 
teaches  him  it  is  his  interest  so  to  do.      Those  who  are  vici- 
ously disposed  are  only  deterred  from  crime  l)y  penal  laws. 
Societies  cannot  long  exist,  where  evil  has  the  ascendency. 
Without  social  laws,  this  would  really  be  the  case,  notwith- 
j^nding  the  threats  of  an  avenging  God.     Ifmen  were  told 
they  would  not  be  answerable  for  the  evil  committed  in  this 
life  to  human  laws,  but  that  God  would  punish  them  after 
death,  it  is  evident  the  human  race  would  soon  be  exter- 
^minated.      On  the  other  hand,  tell  them   their  crimes  will 
never  be  punished  by  God,  or,  in  other  words,  there   is   no 
other  God  than  Nature,  but  that  the  laws  of  men  \^'ill  avenge 
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the  offences  against  society ;  so  long  as  those  laws  are  ad- 
ministered with  justice  and  impartiality,  so  long  will  such 
society  continue  to  improve.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  sys- 
tem which  will  maintain  order  in  society  by  itself,  must  be 
the  best  and  most  rational.  A"  good  g-overnraent  without 
religion  would  be  more  solid  and  lasting,  and  tend  more  to 
the  preservation  of  mankind,  than  all  the  iheocratical  or  eccle- 
siasfical  governments  that  ever  the  world  was  subject  to. — 
Thus  much  for  the  opponents  of  atheism. 

It  has  been  as&erted  with  a  perverse  obstinacy,  by  the  advo- 
rates  for  the  existence  of  a  deity,  that  the  System  of  Nature 
was  never  written  by  the  author  whose  name  it  bears. — It  is 
granted  that  it  was  tio^t  published  during  his  life :  but  that 
circumstance  forms  no  reason  Avhy  such  a  conclusion  should 
be  drawm  The  persecutions  which  the  atheists  have  endur^ 
ed,  were  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  wort  not  appearing-  in 
any  form  djiring  the  life  time  of  its  venerable  author.  The 
Athenians  sought  to  try  Diagoras  the  Melian,  for  atheism  ; 
but  be  fled  from  Athens,  and  a  price  was  offered  for  his 
head.  Protagoras  was  banished  from  Athens,  and  his  books 
burnt,  because  he  ventured  to  assert,  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  gods.  Stephen  Dolet  was  brunt  at  Paris  for  atheism. 
Giordano  Bruno  was  burnt  by  the  Inquisitors  in  Italy.  Lu- 
cilio  Vanini  was  burnt  at  Thoulouse,  through  the  kind  offices 
of  an  Attorney-General.  Bayle  was  under  the  necessity  of 
fleeir.g  to  Holland.  Casimio  Liszynski  was  executed  at 
Grodno; — and  Akenhead  at  Edinborougb.  And  the  body  of 
the  eloquent  and  erudite  Hume,  was  obliged  to  be  watched 
many  nights  by  his  friends,  lest  it  should  be  taken  up  by  the 
fanatics,  who  considered  him  one  of  the  greatest  monsters 
of  iniquity,  because  he  did  not  happen  to  believe  as  they 
believed. — With  these  pictures  of  Christian  persecution  be- 
fore his  eyes,  is  it  surprising  that  M.  de  Mirabaud  shoidd 
adopt  the  resolution  of  suffering  the  System  of  Nautre  to 
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appear  as  a  postbiimous  work  ?  That  the  same  fate  would 
liave  attended  him,  the  most  devout  Christian  will  not  un- 
dertake to  deny. 

However  the  sentiments  of  M.  de  Mirabaud  may  be  con- 
demned by  the  fanatics,  all  those  who  knew  him  bear  the 
most  brilliant  testimony  of  his  integrity,  candour,  and  the 
soundness  of  his  understanding;  in  a  word,  to  his  social  vir- 
tues, and  the  innocence  of  his  manners.  He  died  univer- 
sally regretted,  at  Paris,  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  1760, 
in  the  eiglity-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

The  following  works,  written  by  him  at  different  periods, 
were  never  published  : — The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Impar- 
tial Reflections  on  the  Gospel.  The  Moralitij  of  Nature, 
An  Abridged  History  of  the  Priesthood ;  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern. The  Opinions  of  the  Ancients  concerning  the  Jews. 
A  wretched  mutilated  edition  of  this  last  work  was  published 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1740,  in  two  small  volumes,  under  the 
title  of  Miscellaneous  Dissertations. 
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